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PREFACE. 


"♦♦■ 


The  following  papers  are  divided  into  volumes  according 
to  subject,  and,  within  each  volume,  disposed  in  the  order 
of  time ;  the  former,  to  facilitate  reference ;  the  latter,  to 
preserve  the  clue  of  literary  history.  '  They  thus  form,  as  a 
whole,  an  autobiographical  commentary  on  the  larger 
systematic  writings  for  which  they  have  gradually  prepared 
the  way.  Running  as  they  do  through  the  changes  of  three 
score  years,  they  can  lay  no  claim  to  logical  consistency. 
I  can  only  hope  that  beneath  the  varying  complexion  of 
;J  their  thought  some  intelligible  moral  continuity  may  be 

",  traced,  leading  in  the  end  to  a  view  of  life  more  coherent 

^  and  less  defective  than  was  presented  at  the  beginning. 

^  Most  of  the  papers  being  strictly  occasional,  that  is,  rela- 

Q  tive  to  the  events  and  ideas  of  their  time,  have  interest,  if 

at  all,  as  reproducing  some  vanished  aspect  of  public  senti- 
ment or  social  movement.  They  are  left,  therefore,  to  speak 
the  feeling  of  their  day,  without  any  attempt,  by  soften- 
ing its  ignorances  or  removing  its  misjudgments,  to  correct 
it  to  the  standard  of  the  present  intellectual  latitude.  A 
few  very  early  essays  have  been  excluded,  as  too  pervasively 
steeped  in  the  spirit  of  a  discarded  philosophy ;  but  else, 
papers  have  been  marked  for  rejection  only  where  the 
interest  was  obsolete,  or  not  desirable  to  revive. 

This  rule  of  excision  might  perhaps  have  been  more 
freely  applied  to  the  contents  of  the  present  volume ;  for 
of  thepersonal  sketches  the  last  two  may  be  deemed  better 
suited  to  an  album  of  private  photographs  than  to  a  portrait- 
cabinet  of  celebrities  from  the  recent  world's  patrician 
chiefs  j  and  in  the  political  essays  scarcely  is  there  a  prob- 
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lem  discussed,  which  has  not  moved  towards  its  solution  on 
lines  far  apart  from  those  either  conjectured  or  commended 
by  the  writer.  But  though  both  these  allegations  are  true, 
neither  is  relevant.  The  interior  interest  of  a  biography  has 
little  dependence  on  the  scale  of  the  exterior  life,  if  only 
there  be  scope  for  the  proportions  of  a  complete  character ; 
it  lies  mainly  in  the  attributes  of  the  personality, — clear 
intelligence,  harmonious  affections,  devotedness  of  will, — all 
of  which  find  ample  tests  of  opportunity  in  the  discipline 
of  inconspicuous  life.  I  owe  too  deep  a  debt  myself  to 
many  a  tender  Memoir  of  goodness  unrenowned  to  deem 
any  apology  necessary  for  recording  my  reverence  and 
affection  towards  teachers  and  friends  whom  no  one  could 
know  without  rising  to  his  best.  The  political  papers  I  had 
intended  to  withhold  as  "  pamphlets  of  ancient  history ; " 
but  the  reading  of  them  so  carried  me  back  to  a  scene  and 
a  group  of  influences  almost  effaced  from  the  memory  of 
the  present  generation,  as  to  impress  me  with  the  levity  and 
irrationality  of  the  now-current  party  judgments  on  the 
movements  of  thirty-five  to  forty  years  ago.  History,  it  is 
said,  revises  the  verdicts  of  contemporaries,  and  constitutes 
an  appeal-court,  nearest  to  the  Ordeal  of  Heaven.  When 
history  becomes  ideally  perfect,  it  may  be  so ;  but  it  must 
wait  to  be  written  till  successors  as  well  as  contemporaries 
are  gone ;  for,  usually,  they  do  but  reverse  the  prejudices 
of  their  predecessors,  and  assume  that  the  opposite  wrong 
must  be  the  only  right.  Not  till  the  proximate  past  has 
retreated  far,  and  even  the  echoes  of  party  passion  have 
died  away,  is  real  historical  impartiality  attainable.  Before 
that  date,  the  first  essential  of  just  political  criticism  is 
a  clear  and  comprehensive  conception  of  the  international 
relations  and  tendencies  of  the  immediate  time ;  in  the 
absence  of  which,  no  abstract  principles,  however  specious 
in  their  absolute  form,  can  protect  us  from  false  estimates. 
For  this  reason  I  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  preserve 
two  or  three  contemporary  presentations  of  some  crises,  the 
conditions  of  which  are  now  apt  to  drop  out  of  sight, 
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I. 

THE  LIFE  AND  WORKS  OF  DR.  PRIESTLEY .♦ 

When  a  new  planet  is  discovered,  it  requires  time  to 
assign  it  its  true  place  in  the  solar  system.  The  observer 
must  know  his  own  movements,  or  he  may  pronounce  its 
progressive  course  to  be  retrograde ;  and  he  must  trace  it 
through  many  degrees  of  its  track,  before  he  can  lay  down 
its  course,  and  estimate  its  speed,  and  measure  its  eccen- 
tricity. In  like  manner  a  great  and  luminous  mind  cannot 
have  its  just  position  in  the  social  system  allotted  at  once : 
the  less  so  as  the  moral  vision  of  mankind  has  no  achro- 
matic wherewith  to  penetrate  the  deep  spaces  of  intellect. 
It  will  be  long  before  the  first  confident  speculations  on  the 
new  phenomenon  give  place  to  the  computations  of  truth 
and  reason.  Presumption  will  maintain  that  it  is  but  a 
meteor,  soon  to  dip  below  the  horizon  :  superstition  will 
broadly  hint  that  anything  which  swims  so  near  the  source 
of  light  and  heat  endangers  the  world's  temperature,  and 
will  bum  us  up  as  it  sweeps  by ;  and  many  are  the  years 
on  whose  darkness  it  must  shine,  ere  its  course  be  traced, 
and  it  be  found  to  be  humanity's  morning  and  evening  star. 
The  time  necessary  for  the  appreciation  of  a  conspicuous 

*  **  The  Theological  and  Miscellaneous  Works  of  Joseph  Priestley, 
LL.D.,  F.R.S.,"  in  twenty-five  volumes.     Edited,  with  Notes,  by 
John  Towill  Rutt.    Vol.  I.     Life  and  Correspondence. — Monthly  Ri* 
posUory,  1833. 
^  -  VOL.  I.  B 
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mind  will  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  its  genius  and  the 
state  of  society  in  which  it  is  put  forth ;  but  in  proportion 
as  it  addresses  itself  to  the  general  mind,  and  finds  access 
to  the  general  mind,  will  a  true  verdict  be  speedily  passed. 
Large  masses  of  men  are  more  just,  more  discerning,  more 
generous,  than  small ;  more  ashamed  of  all  petty  passions  ; 
less  inclined  to  idolatry  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  envy  on 
the  other.  Imaginative  genius,  which  in  these  days  speaks 
to  a  splendid  audience,  standing  amid  an  amphitheatre  of 
nations,  receives  an  answer  of  glorious  acclaim  to  its  cry  of 
"  Plaudite  I "  while  originality  in  science,  in  theology,  and 
even  in  political  philosophy,  appreciable  at  first  only  by 
schools  and  sects  of  men,  waits  for  justice  till  the  school  or 
the  sect  becomes,  in  numbers  and  intelligence,  coextensive 
with  society  at  large.  Scott  and  Byron  have  received  the 
homage  of  their  own  times ;  but  such  men  as  Priestley  or 
Bentham  must  wait  the  revolutions  of  opinion,  and  the 
regeneration  of  social  institutions,  before  the  due  rites  of 
honour  are  enacted  over  their  graves. 

Posterity,  like  Providence,  rewards  men  according  to 
their  deeds.  To  their  tribunal  oblivion  must  give  up  its 
dead.  What  place  will  then  be  allotted  to  Dr.  Priestley, 
among  the  benefactors  of  mankind,  we  will  not  presume  to 
decide ;  sure  we  are  it  will  be  no  mean  one.  And,  in  the 
mean  while,  it  is  evident  that  the  time  is  approaching  for  a 
correct  and  final  estimate  of  his  merits.  His  contemporaries, 
with  their  indiscriminate  praise  or  censure,  have,  for  the 
most  part,  retired  from  the  scene ;  and  a  new  generation, 
partly  educated  by  his  writings,  and  able  to  bear  testimony 
to  their  influence,  has  stepped  into  their  place.  The  phy- 
sical science  to  which,  for  many  years,  he  brought  his 
annual  tribute  of  discovery,  has  advanced  another  stage ; 
and,  apart  from  all  rivalry  and  controversy,  can  afford  to  be 
just  to  his  memory,  and  to  devote  a  chapter  of  true  history 
to  its  own  historian.  The  philosophy  of  mind  no  longer 
pays  exclusive  honour  to  the  favourites  whose  contempt 
was  too  strong  for  his  living  fame,  and  ranks  among  its 
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greatest  masters  men  who  expound  principles  akin  to  his. 
In  some  measure  his  political  sympathies  seem  to  have 
been  bequeathed  to  this  generation,  and  the  chains  have 
been  broken,  for  numbering  whose  links  he  became  an 
outcast  and  an  exile.  And  in  theology  he  has  had  successors, 
who  have,  in  some  measure,  diverted  from  him  the  odium 
which  he  was  wont  to  bear  exclusively :  theology,  however, 
is  singularly  tardy  in  its  justice,  and  a  fame  locked  up  in 
theology  is  scarcely  more  hopeful  than  an  estate  locked  up 
in  chancery.  For  a  fair  estimate  of  this  extraordinary  man, 
the  advantages  afforded  by  the  complexion  of  the  times  are 
enhanced  by  the  new  biographical  materials  which  have 
been  laid  before  us  by  Mr.  Rutt.  These  materials  con- 
sist of  Dr.  Priestley's  letters  to  his  most  intimate  friends, 
extending  in  an  almost  unbroken  series  through  the  greater 
part  of  his  life,  and  appended  to  the  several  sections  of  his 
autobiography.  We  were  disposed  at  first  to  wish  that 
more  selection  had  been  used,  and  that  many  letters,  which 
convey  no  new  impression  of  the  writer's  character,  no 
indication  of  the  spirit  of  his  times,  had  been  omitted ;  and 
that  the  notes,  notwithstanding  the  amount  of  interesting 
small  talk  which  is  crowded  into  them,  had  been  occasion- 
ally in  a  less  excursive  style  of  illustration.  But  in  both 
these  particulars  it  is  possible  that  the  editor  may  have  con- 
sulted the  public  taste  as  well  as  his  own  vast  stock  of 
dissenting  lore.  His  errors  (if  errors  they  be)  are  those  of 
an  affectionate  and  faithful  memory;  and  the  interest 
which,  in  the  earlier  portion  of  the  biography,  is  weighed 
down  by  the  indiscriminate  n^ass  of  correspondence,  is 
powerfully  revived  towards  the  close  of  the  volume  by  the 
letters  from  America.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find, 
throughout  the  whole  range  of  epistolary  literature,  any- 
thing more  touching  than  these  letters,  more  pictorial  than 
the  impression  they  convey  of  the  aged  philosopher  in  his 
banishment,  inspired  by  his  faith  to  struggle  with  the 
shocks  of  circumstance,  sustaining  cheerfulness  and  devising 
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good  in  the  midst  of  his  solitary  sorrows,  and  feeding  still 
an  interior  energy  amid  the  waste  of  years.  His  seclusion 
there  seems  like  an  appointed  interval  between  two  worlds, 
— z.  central  point  of  observation  between  time  and  eternity. 
There  is  a  quietude  in  his  letters,  which  gives  them  the 
aspect  of  letters  from  the  dead;  all  the  activity  of  life 
appears  in  them  as  viewed  in  retrospect,  and  yet  the  peace 
of  Heaven  is  still  but  in  prospect ;  and  they  send  forth 
tones  of  indescribable  melancholy,  which,  travelling  over 
one  of  the  world'?  broadest  oceans,  seem  like  communings 
from  an  unearthly  state.  Yet  it  is  not  that  the  Christian 
sufferer  himself  desponds ;  the  melancholy  is  not  in  him, 
but  in  the  reader ;  and  it  is  simply  our  wonder  that  he 
could  uphold  his  spirit  so  nobly,  which  deepens  the  pathos 
of  his  history.  It  is  obvious,  throughout,  that  his  self- 
possessed  serenity  comes  from  the  past  and  the  future,  and 
not  from  the  present ;  and  there  is  a  simplicity,  a  reality, 
in  his  repeated  allusions  to  his  approaching  immortality, 
which  makes  us  feel  perpetually  that,  step  by  step,  we  are 
passing  with  the  venerable  man  to  his  grave^  to  meet  him 
on  the  morrow  in  a  home  whence  there  is  no  exile. 

But  we  are  anticipating.  Not  that  we  shall  attempt  any 
chronological  narrative  of  Dr.  Priestley's  life.  The  volume 
before  us  itself  records  not  so  much  the  events  as  the 
labours,  the  feelings,  the  habits,  the  discipline,  the 
opinions,  of  a  life.  And  it  brings  to  a  close  Mr. 
Rutfs  protracted  labours,  as  editor  of  Dr.  Priestley's 
Theological  and  Miscellaneous  Works.  We  would  avail 
ourselves  of  the  opportunity  to  present  our  readers  with  an 
analysis  of  Dr.  Priestley's  character  as  a  theologian,  a 
physicien^  a  metaphysician,  a  moralist,  and  a  Christian. 

Few  problems  are  more  difficult  than  to  determine  the 
proportion  between  the  internal  and  the  external  causes 
which  create  great  minds.  When  genius,  oppressed  with 
difficulties,  toils  its  way  upwards  to  the  light,  it  is  not  the 
difficulty  that  creates  the  genius ;  or  every  man  who  wrote 
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in  a  garret  might  be  a  Johnson  or  a  Sheridan.  Still  less, 
when  it  flutters  in  the  atmosphere  of  courts,  is  it  the 
warmth  of  throned  patronage  which  tempts  its  powers  into 
life ;  or  every  minion  of  royalty  might  be  a  Horace  or  a 
Moli^re.  No  mind  can  possess  real  power  which  does  not 
impress  you  with  the  conviction  that,  wherever  planted,  it 
would  have  found  for  itself  a  greatness ;  and  the  office  of 
circumstances  is  but  to  trace  the  track  of  its  energies. 
When  the  stream  bom  among  the  hills  tumbles  its  waters 
into  the  valley,  it  has  its  first  channel  determined  by  the 
mountain  surface,  turned  aside  by  pinnacles  of  rock,  and 
invited  by  the  yielding  alluvial  soil ;  but  its  ceaseless  chafing 
loosens  and  rolls  away  the  rugged  masses  that  break  its 
current,  and  makes  for  it  a  new  and  a  freer  way.  And 
minds  which  are  to  fertilize  the  world  may  have  the  wind- 
ings of  their  genius  traced  by  influences  from  without; 
but  the  same  mighty  will  by  which  they  flrst  burst  forth  to 
precipitate  themselves  on  the  world  below,  will  undermine 
the  most  frowning  barriers  of  circumstances,  and  carve  out 
fresh  courses  for  their  power.  Though  Dr.  Priestley  would 
not  have  been  unknown  to  the  world  had  he,  in  conformity 
with  an  intention  once  entertained,  been  doomed  to  a 
counting-house  in  Lisbon,  it  is  not  difficult  to  discern 
several  groups  of  events  which  exercised  a  deep  and  lasting 
influence  upon  his  character,  and  determined  the  relation 
in  which  he  should  stand  to  society.  The  flrst  of  these  is 
to  be  found  in  his  early  religious  education,  which  was 
conducted  on  the  old  puritanical  model  of  constraint  and 
rigour.  There  is  little  doubt  that  he  is  right  in  ascribing 
to  this  cause  the  deep  sense  of  religion  which  he  maintained 
through  life.  His  was  not  one  of  those  minds  which  are 
necessarily  devotional, — ^which,  under  all-  conceivable  ad- 
justments  of  circumstances,  betray  their  affinity  with 
Heaven, — ^whose  religious  sympathies,  instead  of  being 
suppressed  by  neglect,  or  overborne  by  the  tide  of  adverse 
influence,  would,  like  air  entangled  in  the  ocean-depths, 
rise  the  more  buoyantly  to  their  native  element.     Such  a 
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mind  was  Heber's,  of  which  you  can  no  more  think  as 
without  piety,  than  you  can  of  colour  without  extension. 
Deprive  it  of  this  central  attribute,  and  there  remains  an 
impossible  combination  of  qualities;  but  Dr.  Priestley's 
other  qualities  might  have  existed  independently  of  his 
devotion,  without  any  violation  of  the  order  of  nature.  In 
the  language  of  logicians,  it  was  his  property^  not  his 
essential  difference.  And,  accordingly,  we  believe  that, 
for  its  full  and  permanent  development,  a  systematic  and 
stimulant  discipline  was  needed ;  and  this  was  abundantly 
administered  in  the  coarse  excitement  and  Sabbatarian 
severity  of  a  Calvinistic  education.  His  acknowledgment 
of  the  miseries  accompanying  its  benefits  is  remarkable 
among  the  confessions  of  orthodoxy : — 

"  The  weakness  of  my  constitution,  which  often  led  me  to 
think  that  I  should  not  be  long-lived,  contributed  to  give  my 
mind  a  still  more  serious  turn  ;  and  having  read  many  books 
of  experiences^  and,  in  consequence,  believing  that  a  new  birth^ 
produced  by  the  immediate  agency  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  was 
necessary  to  salvation,  and  not  being  able  to  satisfy  myself 
that  I  had  experienced  anything  of  the  kind,  I  felt  occasionally 
such  distress  of  mind  as  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  describe,  and 
which  I  still  look  back  upon  with  horror.  Notwithstanding  I 
had  nothing  very  material  to  reproach  myself  with,  I  often  con- 
cluded that  God  had  forsaken  me,  and  that  mine  was  like  the 
case  of  Francis  Spira,  to  whom,  as  he  imagined,  repentance 
and  salvation  were  denied.  In  that  state  of  mind  I  remember 
reading  the  account  of  *  the  man  in  the  iron  cage,'  in  the 
*  Pilgrim's  Progress,*  with  the  greatest  perturbation. 

"  I  imagine  that  even  these  conflicts  of  mind  were  not  with- 
out their  use,  as  they  led  me  to  think  habitually  of  God  and  a 
future  state.  And  though  my  feelings  were  then,  no  doubt,  too 
full  of  terror,  what  remained  of  them  was  a  deep  reverence  for 
divine  things,  and  in  time  a  pleasing  satisfaction  which  can 
never  be  effaced,  and,  I  hope,  was  strengthened  as  I  have 
advanced  in  life,  and  acquired  more  rational  notions  of  religion. 
The  remembrance,  however,  of  what  I  sometimes  felt  in  that 
state  of  ignorance  and  darkness,  gives  me  a  peculiar  sense  of 
the  value  of  rational  principles  of  religion,  and  of  which  I  can 
give  but  an  imperfect  description  to  others. 
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^  As  truths  we  cannot  doubt,  must  have  an  advantage  over 
€rrory  we  may  conclude  that  the  want  of  these  peculiar  feelings 
is  compensated  by  something  of  greater  value,  which  arises  to 
others  from  always  having  seen  things  in  a  just  and  pleasing 
light ;  from  having  always  considered  the  Supreme  Being  as 
the  kind  parent  of  all  his  offspring.  This,  however,  not  having 
been  my  case,  I  cannot  be  so  good  a  judge  of  the  effects  of  it. 
At  all  events,  we  ought  always  to  inculcate  just  views  of  things, 
assuring  ourselves  that /r<;^^r  feelings  and  right  conduct  will 
be  the  consequence  of  them." — pp.  12,  13. 

"  Though,  after  I  saw  reason  to  change  my  opinions,  I  found 
myself  incommoded  by  the  rigour  of  the  congregation  with 
which  I  was  connected,  I  shall  always  acknowledge,  with  great 
gratitude,  that  I  owe  much  to  it.  The  business  of  religion  was 
effectually  attended  to  in  it.  We  were  all  catechized  in  public 
till  we  were  grown  up,  servants  as  well  as  others  :  the  minister 
always  expounded  the  Scriptures  with  as  much  regularity  as  he 
preached ;  and  there  was  hardly  a  day  in  the  week  in  which 
there  was  not  some  meeting  of  one  or  other  part  of  the  congre- 
gation. On  one  evening  there  was  a  meeting  of  the  young 
men  for  conversation  and  prayer.  This  I  constantly  attended, 
praying  extempore  with  others,  when  called  upon. 

"  At  my  aunt's  there  was  a  monthly  meeting  of  women,  who 
acquitted  themselves  in  prayer  as  well  as  any  of  the  men  be- 
longing to  the  congregation.  Being  at  first  a  child  in  the 
family,  I  was  permitted  to  attend  their  meetings,  and  growing 
up  insensibly,  heard  them,  after  I  was  capable  of  judging.  My 
aunt,  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  prayed  every  morning 
and  evening  in  her  family,  until  I  was  about  seventeen,  when 
that  duty  devolved  upon  me. 

"The  Lord's  day  was  kept  with  peculiar  strictness.  No 
victuals  were  dressed  on  that  day  in  any  family.  No  member 
of  it  was  permitted  to  walk  out  for  recreation,  but  the  whole  of 
the  day  was  spent  at  the  public  meeting,  or  at  home  in  read- 
ing, meditation,  and  prayer,  in  the  family  or  the  closet." — 
pp.  15-17. 

A  question  of  great  moment  is  here  suggested.  Unitari- 
anism  has  been  tried  upon  two  generations :  has  the 
experiment  justified  Dr.  Priestley's  faith  in  the  devotional 
influences  of  truth  ?    Or,  for  illustrations  of  the  spirituality 
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whiqh  may  be  conjoined  with  heterodoxy,  must  we  still 
point  to  minds  which,  like  his,  have  emerged  from  Cal- 
vinism, and  may  be  supposed  to  have  brought  their  piety 
thence?  With  the  most  fervent  confidence  in  the  moral 
power  of  truth,  it  may  yet  be  doubted  whether  the  largest 
portion  of  Unitarian  piety  has  not  been  imported  from 
orthodoxy;  and  hence  many  have  been  led  to  conclusions 
favourable  to  the  rigid  system  of  religious  education.  The 
fact  may  be  admitted,  and  the  inference  denied.  It  is  in 
no  case  the  rigour,  the  ceremonialism,  that  makes  the 
saint  \  regarded  by  itself,  its  whole  tendency  is  to  produce 
mental  imbecility  and  disgust  and  unbelief ;  and  wherever 
it  has  existed  as  a  system, — ^wherever  it  has  been  made 
the  instructor's  main  reliance, — ^these  effects,  and  no  others,, 
have  followed ;  not  a  gleam  of  emotion,  not  an  impulse  of 
holy  desire,  has  ever  come  from  it.  But,  lohg  as  it  has 
been  the  receptacle  of  all  the  soul  of  orthodoxy,  it  would 
be  strange  if  its  machinery  had  not  often  been  plied  by 
those  who  have  made  it  the  vehicle  of  their  own  piety,  and 
have  sent  through  its  dead  materials  that  living  earnestness 
of  mind,  in  love  of  which  the  young  will  often  undergo 
much  that  would  else  be  tedious  and  revolting.  Wherever 
Sabbatarianism  has  fallen  into  such  hands,  a  devotional 
feeling  has  resulted, — not,  indeed,  from  the  system,  but 
from  its  presiding  spirit.  To  revive  the  stiff  regimen  of 
our  forefathers,  because  it  sent  forth  a  Priestley  and  a 
Lindsey,  would  be  like  reenacting  the  Mosaic  law,  in  ex- 
pectation of  another  "sweet  singer  of  Israel."  A  ritual 
system  can  no  more  create  a  soul,  than  the  study  of  Greek 
metres  can  make  a  poet.  It  does  not,  however,  follow, 
because  sabbatical  constraint  fails  to  awaken  piety,  that 
laxity  must  certainly  succeed ;  and  we  rejoice  to  believe 
that  Unitarians  are  beginning  to  perceive  the  error  of  this 
retaliative  logic ; — that,  while  they  discard  the  enthralling 
formalities  which  rendered  their  fathers  more  superstitious 
than  devout,  they  feel,  in  some  degree,  the  solemn  respon- 
sibilities of  a  spiritual  faith ; — that,  while  they  rely  as  little 
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as  ever  on  mere  externals  of  devotion,  they  think  more  of 
its  interior  spirit,  and  study  more  earnestly  the  means  for 
its  nurture. 

Whilst  we  admit  that  the  conflicts  of  mind  which  Dr. 
Priestley  describes  may  have  occasioned  a  permanent 
susceptibility  to  religious  emotion,  we  maintain  that  it 
was  his  subsequent  conversion  which  gave  that  suscepti- 
bility its  only  value.  His  mental  sufferings  were  accurate 
corollaries  from  his  faith ;  and  his  mind  was  too  clear- 
sighted, too  sincere,  too  literal,  too  little  imaginative, 
speedily  to  have  effected  an  escape  from  them  which  no- 
thing but  self-deception  and  enthusiasm  could  have  accom- 
plished. And  where,  we  would  ask,  is  the  efficacy  of 
religious  emotion  so  miserably  perverted  ?  Neither  inspir- 
ing holiness,  nor  infusing  peace,  its  influence  on  the  active 
powers  is  purely  paralytic,  and  on  the  passive,  torture. 
There  is  no  charm  in  devotional  anguish,  more  than  in  any 
other,  which  should  make  it  a  thing  to  be  desired ;  and 
self-persecution  without  reformation,  —  tears  wrung,  not 
from  the  conscience,  but  from  the  creed, — are  only  new 
items  in  the  account  of  human  misery.  It  was  not,  then, 
till  the  reverential  feelings  towards  the  object  of  faith 
which  those  struggles  implied  were  transplanted  into  a 
brighter  system,  —  not  till  they  took  their  place  in  a 
religion  of  duty  instead  of  dogma, — ^not  till  they  changed 
their  character  from  tormentors  to  motives,  from  abject- 
ness  to  love, — that  they  brought  with  them  any  bless- 
ing to  the  mind.  Calvinism,  like  the  magicians  of 
Egypt,  could  poison  and  taint  the  salubrious  stream ;  true 
religion,  like  the  prophet's  rod,  could  alone  convert  the 
current  of  blood  into  the  waters  of  fertility. 

The  next  important  circumstance  of  his  life  was  his 
conversion ;  an  event  which,  from  its  permanent  influence 
on  his  external  relations  and  his  internal  habits,  forms  the 
most  momentous  change  in  his  personal  history;  and, 
from  its  vast  and  still  increasing  effect  on  the  state  of 
opinion  in  this  country,  marks  an  era  in  the  annals  of  our 
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national  Christianity.  It  was  brought  about  by  the  same 
qualities  of  mind  which  had  sunk  him  in  the  agonizing 
humiliation  of  orthodoxy, — ^we  mean  his  plain-dealing  with 
himself.  It  is  not  to  the  presumptuous,  but  to  the  humble, 
not  to  the  self-ignorant,  but  to  the  clear-minded,  student 
of  his  own  nature,  that  the  shade  of  Calvinism,  like  that 
of  the  fabled  Upas-tree,  proves  itself,  instead  of  a  shelter- 
ing influence,  a  sickening  and  a  deadly  blight  Had  Dr. 
Priestley  exercised  more  self-adulation  and  less  perspicacity 
in  his  dealings  with  his  own  mind,  he  might  have  emerged 
from  his  gloomy  terrors,  into  the  comfortable  persuasion  of 
his  own  saintship ;  but  the  same  sincerity  which  prevented 
his  confounding  the  operations  of  his  own  thoughts  with 
the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  prevented  him  also  from  mis- 
taking the  prepossessions  of  education  for  the  fulness  of 
evidence.  There  never  was  a  movement  of  opinion  more 
purely  characteristic  than  that  of  Dr.  Priestley.  It  was 
performed  exclusively  by  the  natural  gravitation  of  his  own 
faculties,  with  the  least  possible  share  of  impulse  from 
external  causes.  It  was  his  "call";  and  we  wish  that 
every  call  which  orthodoxy  records  were  as  simply  a  trans- 
action between  God  and  the  believer's  own  mind :  it  was 
his  "new  creation,"  the  brooding  of  God's  spirit,  Z.^.,  his 
own  thought  and  conscience,  over  the  chaos  of  a  rude 
creed,  and  bidding  light  to  struggle  through  the  mass,  and 
the  elements  to  fell  into  a  fairer  order.  That  the  change 
was  progressive,  extending  over  sixteen  years,  not  only 
assimilates  it  to  all  that  is  good  in  God's  providence,  but 
indicates  its  independent  character.  The  opinions  which 
he  ultimately  embraced  were  nowhere  embodied  as  a  whole 
at  the  commencement  of  his  inquiries ;  some  of  them 
were  not  in  existence,  and  the  rest  were  barely  accessible, 
scattered  through  many  dissimilar  writers, — ^rather  hinted 
than  stated ;  and,  if  deemed  worthy  of  mention  for  their 
curiosity,  requiring  apology  for  their  profaneness. 

The  collective  adoption  of  the  peculiarities  constituting 
modem   English    Unitarianism    would    then    have    been 
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unnatural,  and  their  adoption  from  the  dictation  of  others' 
minds  impossible.  Throughout  the  whole  process  of 
theological  change  which  Dr.  Priestley's  opinions  underwent, 
his  transition  from  low  Arianism  to  Humanitarianism, 
which  was  the  last  important  step,  is  the  only  one  in  which 
the  reasonings  of  a  predecessor  exerted  a  perceptible  in- 
fluence ;  and  this  was  occasioned  by  the  writings  of  Dr. 
Lardner,  to  be  persuaded  by  whom  must  be  a  pure  con- 
cession to  evidence.  Throughout  every  other  stage  of  his 
conversion,  Dr.  Priestley  was  his  own  commentator;  his 
inquiries  followed  the  order  of  his^own  doubts ;  his  evidence 
was  collected  and  arranged  by  his  own  assiduity ;  and  his 
conclusions  drawn  by  the  absolutely  solitary  exercise  of  his 
own  intellect 

He  has  been  accused,  and  by  an  authority  which  gives 
weight  to  the  accusation,  of  having  imbibed  from  his  age  a 
spirit  of  innovation.  We  apprehend  that  the  charge 
involves  a  material  error  with  regard  both  to  his  character 
and  his  times.  A  more  stationary  condition  of  the  social 
mind  than  that  in  which  his  opinions  commenced,  matured 
and  almost  completed  their  progress,  could  not  perhaps  be 
selected  from  the  last  two  centuries  of  English  history. 
The  underworkings  of  the  earthquake  had  doubtless  com- 
menced in  France ;  the  interior  power  which  was  to  burst 
through  the  crust  of  institutions,  and  rock  the  nations  in 
alarm,  was  "  getting  up  its  steam " ;  but  of  this  not  the 
most  penetrating  had  a  glimpse ;  all  was  quiet  on  the  sur- 
face, not  a  growl  was  heard,  not  a  vibration  felt.  Had  it 
even  been  otherwise,  Dr.  Priestley  could  have  been  little 
affected,  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  by  the  political  occur- 
rences of  the  Continent,  for  he  was  not  then  in  a  position 
either  to  receive  or  to  impart  the  influence  supposed  :  he 
was  not  then  the  admired  philosopher,  the  conspicuous 
sectary,  the  obnoxious  subject, — ^but  the  poor,  secluded, 
unpopular  preacher  of  a  small  market  town.  The  relative 
chronology  of  his  opinions  is  curious.  Not  only  were  his 
changes  of  mind  in  complete  anticipation  of  the  stimulat- 
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ing  period  which  closed  the  last  century,  but  some  of  his 
most  startling  sentiments  were  the  earliest  embraced ;  he 
had  maintained  the  inconclusiveness  of  St.  Paul's  reason* 
ing,  gone  all  lengths  with  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  and 
rejected  his  belief  in  divine  influence,  before  he  had  been 
in  the  ministry  three  years.  And  on  the  other  hand,  when 
the  time  of  restless  theory  came,  and  all  old  opinions  were 
loosened,  and  the  whole  creed  of  society,  political,  social, 
and  religious,  was  broken  up  for  reconstruction,  his  con- 
victions had  been  made  up ;  he  had  not  to  take  up  his 
opinions  amid  the  maddening  excitement  which,  in  the 
eagerness  to  enthrone  reason,  thrust  her  from  her  seat; 
calmer  moments  had  been  devoted  to  the  task,  and  in  the 
retrospect  of  his  own  mind  he  saw  an  epitome  of  the 
mental  revolution  whose  rapid  transitions  were  hurr)ring 
by.  Hence  the  steady  posture  which  he  assumed  amid  all 
the  revelry  of  speculation  which  he  witnessed ;  hence,  with 
all  his  exultation  in  the  new  prospect  which  seemed  to  open 
upon  society,  he  appeared  as  a  conservator,  no  less  fre- 
quently than  as  an  assailant,  of  existing  opinions.  It 
would  indeed  be  difficult  to  select  from  the  benefactors  of 
mankind  one  who  was  less  acted  upon  by  his  age,  whose 
convictions  were  more  entirely  independent  of  sympathy ; 
in  the  whole  circle  of  whose  opinions  you  can  set  down  so 
little  to  the  prejudgments  of  education,  to  the  attractions 
of  friendship,  to  the  perverse  love  of  opposition,  to  the 
contagion  of  prevailing  taste,  or  to  any  of  the  irregular 
moral  causes  which,  independently  of  evidence,  determine 
the  course  of  human  belief.  We  do  not  assert  that 
he  was  not  precipitate;  we  do  not  say  that  he  cast 
away  no  gems  of  truth  in  clearing  from  the  sanctuary  the 
dust  of  ages ;  we  do  not  deny  that,  in  his  passion  for 
simplification,  he  did  sometimes  run  too  rapidly  through  a 
mystery,  and  propound  inconsiderate  explanations  of 
things  deeper  than  his  philosophy.  But  we  maintain  that 
his  soiurces  of  fallacy,  whatever  they  were,  were  from 
within,  and  not  from  without ;  that  he  was  no  man  for  the 
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second-hand  errors  of  indolent  or  imitative  intellects ;  that 
his  faults  were  all  those  of  a  searching,  copious,  and 
original  mind. 

We  have  said  that  Dr.  Priestley's  theological  inquiries 
followed  the  order  of  his  doubts ;  his  conversion  followed 
the  order  of  his  inquiries,  his  publications  the  order  of  his 
conversion,  and  his  influence  the  order  of  his  publications. 
Hence  in  part  has  arisen  among  Unitarians  a  conventional 
arrangement  of  their  theological  peculiarities,  always  begin- 
ning with  the  question  respecting  the  person  of  Christ,  and 
ending    with    Universal    Restoration.       Every   complete 
published    defence    of    their    tenets,  and    almost    every 
systematic  course  of   public  lectures    in    their   chapels, 
exhibits  this  particular  sequence  of  faith.     It  was  not 
unnatural  that  the  order  of  investigation  should  become, 
in  Dr.  Priestley's  mind,  the  order  of  importance :  in  each 
succeeding  inquiry  he  would  use,  in  addition  to  its  inde- 
pendent   evidence,    the    conclusion    established    in    the 
preceding ;  and,  at  the  end  of  the  process,  the  first  step 
would  seem  to  be  more  purely  arid  directly  drawn  from 
Scripture,  and  the  next  to  be  of  a  more  inferential  character. 
The  order  of  discovery,  however,  is  seldom  the  best  order 
of  proof ;  nor  is  either  the  best  order  for  popular  exposi- 
tion ;  and  we  think  it,  on  some  accounts,  unfortunate  that 
Unitarianism  has  disposed  itself  so  inflexibly  along  the 
graduated  scale  marked  out  by  the  steps    of  its  modem 
explorers.     Whether  we   regard   it   as   the    negation   of 
orthodoxy,  or  contemplate  it    as  a  set  of  positive  and 
harmonious  truths,  this  restriction  is  unnecessary.     The 
ingenious    construction    of    the    popular    system,  which 
indissolubly  cements  together  its  several  dogmas,  has  its 
perils  as  well  as  its  advantages.     If  any  one  of  its  tenets, 
on  finding  entrance  into  the  mind,  introduces  its  com- 
panions in  its  train,  any  one  of  them,  on  its  departure, 
opens  an  exit  for  all  the  rest.     It  matters  little,  then,  where 
you  begin  the  assault ;  the  battery  of  your  logic  is  circular, 
and,  commence  the  fire  when  you  may,  will  sweep  the 
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field.  Or  take  the  more  interesting  view  of  Unitarian 
Christianity,  as  a  cluster  of  positive  doctrines,  and  the 
same  remark  holds  good.  With  far  less  of  the  artificial 
ingenuity  of  system  than  the  prevalent  theology,  it  has  still 
the  natural  harmony  of  truth;  and  the  affinities  which 
blend  together  its  parts  are  so  close,  as  to  spread  a  chain  of 
delicate  yet  unbroken  influence  through  the  whole ;  and 
communicate  the  first  spark  of  thought  where  you  will,  it 
will  shoot  from  link  to  link  to  the  farthest  extremity.  Uni- 
tarianism,  we  think,  must  discover  more  variety  in  its 
resources,  must  avail  itself  of  more  flexibility  of  appeal, 
must  wield  in  turn  its  critical,  its  philosophical,  its  social, 
its  poetical,  its  devotional  powers,  before  it  gain  its  destined 
ascendency  over  the  mind  of  Christendom.  With  great 
respect  for  the  able  contributions  which  Christian  truth  has 
received  from  its  departed  champions,  we  still  must  regard 
them  as  only  contributions ;  and  think  that  the  controversy 
must  be  again  and  again  rewritten,  and  its  whole  form 
recast,  before  it  may  begin  to  number  its  triumphs. 

Though  no  external  influences  could  produce  that  extra- 
ordinary versatility  which  characterized  Dr.  Priestley,  the 
circumstances  in  his  history  which  tended  to  encourage  it 
are  not  unworthy  of  a  passing  notice.  During  the  lapse 
of  seven  "years  from  the  termination  of  his  college  life,  he 
found  himself  in  three  different  situations,  each  presenting 
strong,  and  almost  exclusive,  motives  to  a  separate  class  of 
pursuits.  First  came  a  ministry  of  three  years  in  a  small 
country  town,  affording  no  occasions  of  active  duty,  and  no 
distractions  of  society.  Compelled  to  live  on  thirty  pounds 
a  year,  watched,  suspected,  and  partially  deserted,  by  a 
congregation  whose  piety  vented  itself  in  dread  of  hetero- 
doxy, and  finding  little  congenial  sentiment  among  his 
neighbouring  brethren,  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  theo- 
logical study,  for  which  alone  his  library  afforded  him 
scope.  Next  he  was  a  schoolmaster  at  Nantwich,  under 
the  same  inability  which  every  conscientious  schoolmaster 
feels,  to  attend  to  anything  beyond  the  duties  of  his  office ; 
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and  accordingly  we  here  find  him  studying  grammar  and 
language.  Thence  he  removed  to  Warrington,  and  there 
gave  himself  up  with  astonishing  energy  to  the  preparation 
of  lectures  on  the  theory  of  language,  on  oratory  and  the 
belles  lettres,  on  history  and  general  policy ; — a  class  of 
topics  almost  entirely  new  to  him,  and  for  excellence  in 
which  there  was  little  provision  in  the  predominant  quali- 
ties of  his  mind.  Yet,  what  he  wanted  of  the  critic's 
delicate  perception  he  compensated  by  the  philosopher's 
comprehensive  views;  and  though  his  labours  in  these 
departments  may  not  be  destined  to  live,  there  is  in  his 
treatment  of  his  subjects  a  breadth  and  philosophical 
spirit,  which  contrast  favourably  with  the  small  and  super- 
ficial criticism  of  his  predecessors  in  the  same  field.  In 
his  conception  of  his  object  he  is  as  much  their  superior, 
as  he  is  inferior  to  the  noble  school  of  German  critics, 
whose* genius  has,  in  our  own  day,  penetrated  the  mys- 
teries, and  analysed  the  spirit,  of  poetry  and  the  arts. 

Before  he  quitted  his  office  of  tutor,  and  after  he  had 
completed  the  composition  of  his  lectures,  an  introduction 
to  Dr.  Price  and  Dr.  Franklin  gave  the  first  impulse  to  his 
scientific  pursuits.  Whether  this  event  be  estimated  by  its 
effect  on  his  fame  or  that  upon  his  character,  it  must  be 
regarded  as  among  the  most  important  in  his  life.  The 
unparalleled  ardour  with  which  he  prosecuted  his  newly 
acquired  objects,  and  the  signal  success  by  which  it  was 
at  once  recompensed  and  stimulated,  soon  rendered  it 
manifest  that  his  intellect  had  found  its  appropriate  direc- 
tion ;  and  from  this  time,  until  his  career  was  checked  by 
persecution,  he  continued  to  give  to  the  world  a  series  of 
discoveries,  capable  of  comparison,  in  their  variety  and 
productiveness,  with  the  achievements  of  the  most  honoured 
names  in  the  records  of  physical  science.  Of  the  qualities 
of  mind  which  he  brought  to  the  study  of  Nature  and  her 
laws,  it  will  be  our  business  to  speak  hereafter  :  we  notice 
this  class  of  pursuits  here,  merely  as  they  relate  to  the  his- 
tory of  his  character.     Great  as  their  influence  upon  him 
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was,  they  wrought  no  revolution,  no  change,  in  his  habits 
and  feelings.  All  that  he  had  been  he  continued  to  be ; 
all  that  he  had  done  he  continued  to  do.  Their  operation 
was  one  of  pure  addition.  They  extended  his  reverential 
gaze  on  creation  over  a  wider  field ;  they  quickened  his 
marvellous  activity ;  they  expanded  his  benevolence ;  they 
deepened  his  piety ;  they  illustrated  his  own  principle,  that 
every  intellectual  and  moral  attainment  sheds  illumination 
on  every  other,  and  that  mental  power  multiplies  itself 
indefinitely  :  and  they  completed  that  rare  combination  of 
qualities  by  which,  in  an  age  of  unbelief  and  of  arbitrary 
power,  science,  liberty,  and  religion  all  found  in  him  a  fitting 
representative. 

Thus  much  we  have  said  respecting  the  circumstances 
which  were  most  deeply  concerned  in  determining  the 
career  of  this  eminent  philosopher  and  divine.  Our  readers 
may  wonder  that  we  have  omitted  to  notice  the  two  most 
remarkable  events  of  his  history, — his  persecution  at  Bir- 
mingham and  his  retreat  to  America.  The  truth  is,  that 
the  most  romantic  passages  of  human  life  are  not  always 
the  most  influential :  our  object  has  been,  not  to  furnish 
an  interesting  narrative,  but  to  sketch  the  records  of  a 
mind ;  and  we  think  that  the  occurrences  just  mentioned, 
taking  place  as  they  did,  in  the  maturity  of  Dr.  Priestley's 
mind,  were  means  rather  of  indicating  and  developing  than 
of  forming  his  character.  They  will  find,  therefore,  a  more 
appropriate  place  in  the  analysis  which  we  propose  to 
attempt  of  that  character  in  its  intellectual,  moral,  and 
religious  relations. 

If  any  one  were  to  put  forth  the  prospectus  of  a  Cyclo- 
paedia, proposing  to  write  all  the  articles  himself,  he  would 
be  set  down  for  a  genius  or  a  madman.  His  admirers 
would  think  him  the  wonder  of  the  world ;  his  opponents 
would  cry  out  upon  him  as  a  shallow  pretender.  To  the 
discerning,  the  conception  of  such  a  design  would  disclose 
the  true  character  of  his  mind.  To  imagine  the  outline, 
and  glance  even  rapidly  from  the  Alpha  to  the  Omega  of 
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human  attainments,  implies  no  ordinary  power;  to  look 
over  the  wide  continent  of  knowledge,  and  see  it  mapped 
out  in  all  its  bearings,  and  trace  the  great  skeleton  truths 
which  form  its  mountain  barriers,  and  follow  the  streams  of 
beauty  that  wind  below  their  base,  is  the  prerogative  of 
none  but  the  comprehensive  and  far-sighted  mind.  But  to 
suppose  that  the  same  intellect  which  sketches  the  outline 
can  fill  up  the  details,  that  he  who  understands  the  mutual 
relations  of  the  different  departments  of  science  and  art 
can  unfold  all  their  mysteries,  betrays  a  miscalculation  of 
the  voluminous  contents  of  human  knowledge,  and  an 
ignorance  of  the  varieties  of  intellectual  power  requisite  to 
embrace  them  all.  To  refer  to  a  catalogue  of  Dr.  Priestley's 
works  is  like  consulting  a  prospectus  of  a  Cyclopaedia ;  and 
it  is  impossible  to  remember  that  they  are  all  the  produc- 
tions of  one  individual,  without  the  impression  that  his 
mind  was  more  adventurous  than  profound,  and  its  vision 
more  telescopic  than  microscopic.  How  far  this  impression 
is  just  we  may  attempt  to  ascertain.  We  believe  it  to  be 
the  truth,  but  not  the  whole  truth. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  versatility  was  the  great 
characteristic  of  Dr.  Priestley's  genius.  Singularly  quick 
of  apprehension,  he  made  all  his  acquisitions  with  facility 
and  rapidity ;  and  hence  he  derived  a  confidence  in  the 
working-power  of  his  own  mind,  and  a  general  faith  in  the 
sufficiency  of  the  human  faculties  as  instruments  of  know- 
ledge, which  led  him  on  to  achievement  after  achievement 
in  the  true  spirit  of  intellectual  enterprise.  This  excursive- 
ness  of  mind  was  encouraged  by  his  metaphysical  creed. 
It  has  been  the  prevailing  error  of  the  Hartleyan  school, 
that  they  have  made  too  light  of  the  original  differences  of 
mental  capability,  conscious,  perhaps,  that  their  philosophy 
has  hitherto  failed  to  explain  them  :  and  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  incredulity  respecting  the  existence  of  peculiar 
genius  is  to  give  increased  reliance  on  the  efficacy  of  self- 
discipline,  to  lessen  the  motive  to  a  division  of  intellectual 
labour,  and  make  the  mind  a  servant  of  all  work.     We  are 
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aware,  however,  that  no  speculative  tenet  is  enough  to 
account  for  the  mental  peculiarities  of  the  individual  who 
holds  it ;  for  the  adoption  of  the  tenet  is  itself  a  mental 
phenomenon,  requiring  to  be  explained,  and  frequently 
arising  from  that  very  constitution  of  mind  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  its  effect.  That  Dr.  Priestley  thought  little  of 
the  exclusive  fitness  of  peculiar  understandings  for  peculiar 
pursuits,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  absence  of  any  exclusive 
tendency  in  himself;  that  he  was  disposed  to  try  every 
thing,  arose  from  his  having  failed  in  nothing ;  the  con* 
sciousness  of  power  must  precede  the  belief  in  power ;  and 
the  philosophy  of  the  sentiment,  Possunty  qui  posse  videntur^ 
is  incomplete  till  the  converse  is  added.  Qui  possunt^  posse 
videntur. 

Dr.  Priestley's  extraordinary  versatility,  then,  while  it 
was  confirmed  by  his  intellectual  philosophy,  is  to  be 
traced  to  his  possession  of  original  endowments,  bearing  an 
equal  relation  to  many  departments  of  knowledge.  In 
theology,  in  mental  and  moral  science,  and,  above  all,  in 
experimental  chemistry,  his  rapidity  and  copiousness  of 
association,  his  prompt  perception  of  analogies,  his  faith  in 
the  consistency  of  creation's  laws,  and  his  consequent 
passion  for  simplicity,  were  all  available  as  means  of  detect- 
ing error,  and  aids  in  the  discovery  of  truth.  And  the 
excellence  which  these  qualities  enabled  him  to  attain  in 
his  several  pursuits  was  of  the  same  kind  in  all.  In  none 
did  they  confer  on  him  superlative  merit;  in  some,  at 
least,  they  led  him  into  great  faults  :  but  in  every  one  they 
fitted  him  to  be  the  able  and  dauntless  explorer,  powerful 
to  penetrate  the  terra  incognita  of  mystery,  and  quick  to 
return  enriched  with  the  spoils  of  fresh  thought.  Year 
after  year  he  visited  the  temple  of  truth,  and  hung  upon  its 
walls  some  new  exuviae :  and  who  can  wonder  that  his 
offerings  in  their  abundance  were  more  miscellaneous  than 
rare ;  that  they  consisted  not  always  of  the  gold  and  the 
silver  which  could  be  for  ever  deposited  in  the  sacred  trea- 
sury, but  sometimes  of  the  scattered  arms  and  fi:agments  of 
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wreck  which  were  of  little  worth  but  as  trophies  of  victory  ? 
He  wks  the  ample  collector  of  materials  for  discovery, 
rather  than  the  final  discoverer  himself;  a  sign  of  approach- 
ing order,  rather  than  the  producer  of  order  himself.  We 
remember  an  amusing  German  play,  designed  as  a  satire 
upon  the  philosophy  of  atheism,  in  which  Adam  walks 
across  the  stage,  going  to  be  created :  and,  though  a  para* 
dox,  it  may  be  said  that  truth,  as  it  passed  through  Dr. 
Priestley's  mind,  was  going  to  be  created:  the  requisite 
elements  were  there ;  the  vital  principle  was  stirring  amid 
them,  and  producing  the  incipient  types  of  structures  that 
were  yet  to  be;  but  there  was  much  that  was  unfit  to 
undergo  organization,  much  that  could  never  be  trans- 
muted into  forms  of  beauty,  or  filled  with  the  inspiration  of 
life;  and  there  must  be  other  processes,  before  the  mass 
emerges  a  graceful  and  a  breathing  frame. 

The  characteristic  qualities  of  Dr.  Priestley's  understand- 
ing led  him  to  prosecute,  with  the  greatest  ardour,  those 
subjects  of  inquiry  in  which  but  little  progress  had  been 
made.  The  earlier  and  less  exact  stage  of  a  science,  which 
promises  a  great  affluence  of  new  phenomena,  and  admits 
of  only  the  lower  degree  of  generalization,  and  prepares  the 
approaches  to  merely  empirical  laws,  was  that  to  which  his 
powers  were  adapted.  At  a  more  advanced  period  of  its 
history,  when  the  field  of  observation  is  narrowed,  and  the 
demand  for  precise  deduction  increased,  and  where  no 
appeal  to  fact  can  be  of  use,  unless  of  the  most  refined 
and  delicate  kind,  his  faculties  could  have  found  no  appro- 
priate employment.  In  the  age  of  Galileo  he  would 
probably  have  gained  a  reputation  for  discoveries  in  optics 
or  astronomy :  in  our  days  he  might  have  aided  the  pro- 
gress of  geology :  but  in  his  own  generation  the  former  had 
passed,  while  the  latter  had  not  reached  the  point  at  which 
alone  he  was  able  to  apply  an  effective  stimulus.  It  may 
be  doubted  whether,  if  he  were  living  now,  he  would  not 
find  chemistry  in  advance  of  his  peculiar  genius ;  whether 
its  greatest  discovery,  the  law  of  definite  proportions,  which 
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has  eminently  enhanced  the  dignity,  by  increasing  the  pre- 
cision of  the  science,  would  not  appear  to  have  spoiled  it 
for  his  hand  :  and  were  a  question  to  arise,  what  branch  of 
it  would  retain  the  greatest  attractions  for  a  mind  like  his, 
no  one  could  hesitate  to  answer,  electro-chemistry,  in  which 
there  is  mystery  enough  still  to  stimulate  an  ardour  like 
his,  and  glimpses  enough  of  wonderful  and  extensive  laws 
to  inspire  the  investigator  with  the  perpetual  feeling  that 
he  is  on  the  eve  of  great  discoveries.  Could  we  have  been 
permitted  to  select  a  period  in  the  history  of  science  with 
whose  spirit  his  mind  was  most  congenial,  we  should  have 
set  him  down  among  the  contemporaries  or  immediate 
followers  of  Bacon ;  when,  to  a  new  and  intelligent  system 
of  inquiry.  Nature  began  to  whisper  her  mighty  secrets ; 
when  every  penetrative  mind  that  understood  their  value 
rushed  to  her  shrine  and  listened  reverentially  to  the  great 
oracle ;  when  the  rapidity  of  discovery,  following  close  on  a 
dreary  track  of  barren  centuries,  gratified  the  love  both  of 
the  wonderful  and  of  the  true ;  and  when  the  passionate 
relish  for  fresh  knowledge  prevented  the  observance  of 
definite  boundaries  between  its  different  regions,  and 
tempted  the  inquirer  to  a  wide  and  adventurous  range. 
Dr.  Priestley  has  recorded  of  himself,  that  he  exercised 
without  difficulty  the  power  of  exclusive  attention  to  any 
object  of  study ;  but  it  would  be  a  great  error  to  suppose 
that  this  mental  habit  in  him  was  the  same  with  that  pro- 
found and  steady  abstraction  which  characterized  the 
intellect  of  Newton,  and  amid  whose  stillness  he  slowly 
paced  the  upward  steps  to  the  sublimest  law  of  the  material 
creation.  Dr.  Priestle)^s  attention  was  eager  rather  than 
patient,  active  rather  than  laborious;  suited  to  subjects 
whose  relations  are  various  and  simple,  rather  than  few  and 
intricate ;  inclined  to  traverse  kindred  provinces  of  thought 
in  quest  of  illustration,  more  than  to  remain  immovable  in 
the  construction  of  a  proof.  His  mind  would  become 
restive,  if  it  had  not  scope.  It  was  incapable  of  proceeding 
long  in  the  linear  track  of  mathematical  logic.    The  ilium- 
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ination  of  his  genius  was  rather  diffusive  than  concentrated. 
He  could  never  have  singled  out  any  one  phenomenon, 
and  planted  it  in  an  intense  focus  of  intellectual  light,  till 
he  had  fused  it  into  its  elements,  and  could  exhibit  its 
minutest  component  in  distinct  separation  from  the  rest. 
The  kind  of  accurate  observation  and  cautious  analysis  and 
finished  induction  which  Dr.  Bradley  manifested  in  his 
discovery  of  the  aberration  of  light,  and  which  at  once  de- 
tected, measured,  and  explained,  by  reference  to  a  new 
cause,  one  of  the  minutest  phenomena  of  the  heavens, 
must  be  sought  in  a  different  order  of  intellect  from  Dr. 
Priestley's. 

During  the  origin  of  a  science,  when  the  object  is  to 
accumulate  facts  and  arrange  them  according  to  their  more 
obvious  affinities,  the  quality  most  needed  by  the  philosopher 
is  the  quick  perception  of  analogies  which  we  have  ascribed 
to  Dr.  Priestley.  During  its  higher  progress,  when  the 
object  is  to  include  large  classes  of  facts  under  some  general 
theory,  or  to  measure  the  precise  amount  of  causes  already 
discovered,  the  quality  most  needed  is  a  searching  dis- 
criminative power ;  a  quality  most  rarely  united  with  the 
former,  and  certainly  not  distinguishing  the  philosopher  of 
whom  we  speak.  Had  he  possessed  it,  few  names  greater 
than  his  would  have  appeared  in  the  world's  roll  of  honour. 
Because  he  wanted  it,  many  of  his  philosophical  works  will 
have  to  be  rewritten.  Non  omnis  morietur ;  but  while  his 
opinions  will  live,  his  own  exposition  of  them  will  hardly 
satisfy  the  wants  of  a  future  age.  That  Dr.  Hartley,  at  a 
time  when  no  very  precise  limits  had  been  drawn  between 
physical  and  psychological  science,  should  have  entwined 
together  a  great  truth  in  the  philosophy  of  mind  with  a 
gratuitous  speculation  in  the  physiology  of  brain,  is  not 
surprising :  that  Dr.  Priestley  should  have  perceived  that 
the  doctrine  of  association  was  a  fact,  and  the  doctrine  of 
vibrations  a  fancy,  and  have  disentangled  them  from  each 
other,  is  no  more  than  might  have  been  expected  of  his 
discernment :    but  that  he  should  have  separated  them 
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merely  on  the  ground  of  their  different  evidence,  without 
discovering  their  different  provinces ;  that,  in  his  character 
of  psychologist,  he  should  still  have  manifested  a  hankering 
after  the  very  theory  of  which  he  had  disencumbered  his 
great  mastei^s  philosophy ;  that  he  should  have  been  mis- 
led by  the  plausible  analogy  which  promises  to  explain  the 
phenomena  of  mind  by  the  changes  of  matter, — ^indicates 
a  disregard  of  the  due  limits  of  mental  science  which  should 
have  been  reserved  as  the  exclusive  glory  of  the  phrenolo- 
gists. Dr.  Priestley  evidently  thought,  that,  if  there  were 
but  proof  of  the  doctrine  of  vibrations,  it  might  be  duly 
expounded  from  the  chair  of  moral  philosophy ;  and  had 
no  idea  that  the  professor  who  should  do  so  would  deserve 
a  caning  for  his  impertinence  from  his  brother  of  the 
physiological  school.  Nor  is  this  the  only  instance  which 
marks  his  deficiency  of  discriminative  power.  The  true 
test  of  this  rarest  of  human  faculties  is  to  be  found  in  the 
researches  of  mental  science ;  its  most  refined  exercise  is 
required,  and  its  greatest  triumphs  are  achieved,  in  un- 
ravelling the  subtle  processes  of  reason,  in  penetrating  the 
moving  throng  of  thoughts  and  feelings,  and,  through  all 
their  magic  changes,  distinguishing  the  separate  character 
and  origin  of  each ;  and  clear  as  a  lens  must  that  mind  be, 
which,  in  transmitting  through  it  the  white  light  of  intellect^ 
can  faithfiiUy  decompose  it  into  its  elemental  colours.  Dn 
Priestley  had  far  too  much  perspicacity  not  to  perceive  that 
mental  analysis  might  be  pushed  much  further,  and,  if  intel- 
lectual science  is  to  rank  with  other  sciences,  must  be 
pushed  much  further,  than  it  had  been  carried  by  the 
orthodox  philosophers  of  Scotland.  But  we  cannot  think 
him  happy  in  the  specimens  of  analysis  which  he  has  left ; 
often  ingenious,  they  are  seldom  complete ;  they  amount 
only  to  approximate  solutions  of  the  problem  which  he  was 
encountering ;  they  frequently  furnish  valuable  hints  to  the 
future  inquirer,  and  set  him  in  the  right  track ;  but  in  his 
eagerness  to  reach  the  object  of  his  search.  Dr.  Priestley 
overleaps  many  needful  steps  of  the  process,  or  breaks  off 
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in  the  midst,  and  deems  the  task  accomplished  which  a 
more  careful  thinker  would  feel  to  be  only  commenced. 
This  disposition  to  post  through  a  difficulty,  and  see 
nothing  in  it,  is  especially  apparent,  we  think,  in  his  ac- 
count of  the  idea  of  power,  and  in  his  attempt  to  explain 
the  phenomena  of  memory ;  and  throughout  his  works  it 
would  be  in  vain  to  look  for  any  thing  like  the  analytical 
ingenuity  of  which  later  writers  belonging  to  the  same 
school,  especially  Brown  and  Mill,  afford  such  elaborate, 
though  unsatisfactory  display.  His  merits  in  the  depart- 
ment of  mental  science  consist  less  in  the  success  with 
which  he  attacked  its  difficulties,  than  the  skill  with  which 
he  multiplied  its  applications ;  less  in  the  light  which  he 
introduced  into  its  interior  recesses,  than  in  the  range  of 
kindred  subjects  over  which  he  spread  its  illumination.  In 
his  mind  morals,  history,  religion,  appeared  tinged  with  it, 
and  thence  adorned  with  greater  dignity.  Instances  of 
this  are  to  be  found  in  his  "  History  of  Early  Opinions," 
his  sermons  "  On  Habitual  Devotion,"  "  On  Habit,"  "  On 
the  Duty  of  not  Living  to  Ourselves,"  and  above  all,  in  his 
"  Analogy  of  the  Divine  Dispensations  " ;  an  essay  which 
may  be  regarded  as  perhaps  the  happiest  effort  of  his  mind, 
involving  precisely  that  brief  and  simple  exposition  of  a 
metaphysical  principle  with  copiousness  and  magnitude  of 
application,  to  which  his  powers  were  peculiarly  adapted. 
There  is,  too,  a  solemnity  in  it,  arising  from  the  congeniality 
of  its  train  of  thought  with  all  his  faculties  of  intellect  and 
soul,  which  is  rarely  perceptible  in  his  writings.  It  is 
philosophy  kindling  itself  into  worship. 

Dr.  Priestley's  rank  as  a  linguist  and  a  critic  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  qualities  which  we  have  already  ascribed  or 
denied  to  him.  The  same  fertility  of  association  and  love 
of  analogy  which  facilitated  to  him  the  acquisition  of  a 
foreign  language  up  to  a  certain  point,  rendered  his  com- 
plete mastery  of  it  almost  impossible.  He  wanted  the  im- 
perturbable patience,  the  nice  eye  for  minute  differences, 
the  unwearied  faith  in  the  importance  of  an  apparent  trifle. 
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which  are  requisite  to  the  character  of  the  accomplished 
philologist.  His  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  thought  rendered 
him  a  perspicuous  interpreter  of  the  theory  of  language ; 
and,  if  the  subject  had  been  strongly  urged  upon  his  atten- 
tion, would  perhaps  have  made  him  a  successful  student  of 
philosophical  etymology,  would  have  enabled  him  to  detect 
the  relations  which  group  together  in  a  few  great  families 
the  whole  population  of  words  in  the  same  language,  and, 
having  thus  laid  bare  its  primeval  state,  to  trace  the  succes- 
sive steps  of  association  by  which  it  has  multiplied  its  re- 
sources, and  refined  its  susceptibilities  with  the  increasing 
wants  and  more  delicate  perceptions  of  the  minds  whose 
instrument  it  has  been.  There  was  nothing,  at  least,  to 
prevent  his  delineation  of  the  outline  of  such  a  history ;  the 
details  must  have  partaken  of  the  defects  already  noticed  in 
his  mental  analyses.  Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  the 
attempt  was  never  made.  Nothing  could  ever  have  made 
him  forget  that  language  is  only  the  vehicle  of  ideas,  and 
the  study  of  it,  therefore,  only  a  means  to  an  end ;  and  we 
suspect  that  few  who  are  habitually  impressed  with  this 
undeniable  truth  will  become  men  of  erudition.  We  do 
not  question  the  importance  of  minute  criticism ;  we  admit 
that  without  it  the  whole  meaning  of  an  author  cannot  be 
developed,  and  that  the  lights  and  shades  of  expression 
which  it  brings  out  are  really  lights  and  shades  of  thought, 
constituting  an  essential  element  in  the  graces  of  a  foreign 
literature.  But  most  readers  are  utilitarians ;  of  the  amount 
of  meaning  which  they  lose  by  an  accuracy  not  absolutely 
finished  they  are  necessarily  unconscious;  the  quantity 
which  they  gain  will  seem  enough  for  their  purpose ;  and, 
unless  they  possess  a  sensitiveness  of  taste  seldom  to  be 
found,  and  read  in  order  to  gratify  their  perception  of  the 
beautiful,  they  will  feel  little  inducement  to  brace  them- 
selves to  the  long,  barren  toils  of  the  professed  linguist.  It 
may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  Dr.  Priestley  renounced 
the  needful  labour  upon  any  such  deliberate  calculation, 
and  whether  he  did  not  gready  underrate  the  attainments 
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requisite  for  a  philologist  At  least,  we  cannot  but  think 
that  many  of  our  grave  professors,  who  can  lecture  an  hour 
upon  a  word,  would  smile  at  his  characteristic  project  of 
translating  the  whole  Hebrew  Scriptures  himself,  during 
the  intervals  of  other  occupations,  in  three  or  four  years. 

Dr.  Priestley  has  repeatedly  recorded  of  himself  a 
remarkable  deficiency  of  memory ;  a  want  to  be  regretted 
less  on  its  own  account  than  because,  in  conjunction  with 
another  cause,  it  involved  a  mental  failure  of  a  more 
serious  kind, — z.  weakness  of  conception.  By  conception 
we  mean  the  power  of  bringing  vividly  before  the  thoughts, 
in  combination,  the  parts  of  any  object  or  any  scene  which 
has  been  presented  to  the  senses  or  the  mind.  It  is 
emphatically  the  pictorial  faculty  needed  by  the  illustrating 
artist,  when,  having  gathered  from  Milton  or  from  Byron 
the  elements  of  his  design,  he  brings  them  harmoniously 
together,  and  groups  his  figures,  and  makes  his  perspective^ 
and  disposes  his  lights;  needed  by  the  historian,  when, 
having  learned  the  catalogue  of  a  great  man's  deeds,  he 
blends  these  fragments  into  an  image  of  his  mind;  or, 
having  collected  the  dispersed  events  of  a  period,  he  dis- 
poses them  in  due  relation  before  his  view,  so  as  to  become 
familiar  with  the  spirit  of  the  time ;  needed  equally  by  the 
theologian,  that  he  may  live  in  thought  through  the  sacred 
days  of  old,  and  become  pilgrim  in  heart  to  the  Holy 
Land;  that  he  may  not  only  know  how  many  stamens 
there  are  in  the  lilies  of  the  field,  and  how  many  feet  in 
the  cedar's  height,  but  see  how  they  grace  the  plains  of 
Jericho,  or  wave  upon  the  top  of  Lebanon  ;  not  only  count 
the  steps  of  the  temple  and  tell  the  manufacture  of  the 
priest's  robe,  but  gaze  on  the  majestic  pile  from  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  or  stand  in  the  resplendence  of  its  golden  gate, 
and  hear  the  murmur  of  the  prayers,  and  watch  the  incense 
curling  to  the  skies ;  not  merely  discourse  on  the  proper- 
ties of  hyssop,  and  conjecture  of  what  timber  the  cross 
was  made,  but  mingle  with  the  weeping  daughters  of 
Jerusalem,  and  raise  a  reverential  eye  towards  the  crucified, 
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and  listen  to  that  fainting  cry  of  filial  tenderness.  Now, 
both  in  his  histories  and  in  his  theology,  Dr.  Priestley's 
deficiency  of  conception  is  much  felt  In  the  former  there 
is  not,  as  far  as  we  remember,  a  single  delineation  of  char- 
acter, a  scene  or  a  cluster  of  incidents  as  a  whole,  and 
consequently  not  any  picture  that  leaves  a  strong  impression 
upon  the  reader's  mind  :  they  are  accounts,  not  of  persons 
but  of  actions,  not  of  eras  but  of  events :  the  trains  of 
contemporary  occurrences  in  different  localities  are  placed 
before  us  like  a  number  of  parallel  lines,  with  no  attempt 
to  twine  them  together;  and  each  course  of  succes- 
sive events  like  so  many  points,  not  melted  into  a  con- 
tinuous line.  The  nature  of  ecclesiastical  history  itself 
offers,  it '  is  true,  a  great  obstacle  to  the  preservation  of 
unity ;  it  is  in  its  very  essence  a  dislocation ;  a  number  of 
events  which  form  no  proper  class  in  themselves ;  a  part 
arbitrarily  cut  out  from  the  whole,  comprising  effects 
removed  from  their  causes,  and  causes  left  alone  by  their 
effects ;  and,  independently  of  this  difficulty,  the  materials 
of  ecclesiastical  history  are  unpromising  enough.  Yet 
there  are  portions  containing  elements  for  strong  im- 
pression ;  there  are  persecutions,  and  councils,  and  cru- 
sades; there  are  the  broad  contrasts  of  an  idolatrous 
civilization  and  a  barbarous  Christianity,  of  the  genius  of 
Rome  and  the  spirit  of  Christ,  of  the  religion  of  the  East 
and  the  philosophy  of  the  West;  there  are  matchless 
heroes  of  conscience  in  the  Alpine  fastnesses,  and  intrepid 
reformers  in  the  cities  of  Germany :  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  power  of  these  passages  should  be  abandoned  to 
the  province  of  fiction.  The  want  of  picturesque  effect  in 
Dr.  Priestley's  narratives  involves  in  a  great  degree  a  loss 
of  moral  effect ;  by  giving  a  ground-plan  of  a  persecu- 
tion, and  an  enumeration  of  all  the  horrors  it  contained, 
he  produces  rather  a  disgust  at  the  butchery  than 
enthusiasm  at  the  magnanimity  with  which  it  is  said  to 
have  been  met.  The  merit  of  his  histories  is  to  be  sought, 
not  in  their  narrative  of  incidents,  but  in  their  exposition 
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of  opinions ;  not  in  the  facts,  but  in  the  inferences ;  not 
in  the  delineation  which  shows  what  society  was,  but  in  the 
philosophy  which  proves  what  it  must  have  been. 

That  the  deficiency  of  which  we  speak  must  diminish 
the  interest  of  his  theological  writings,  that  it  must  un- 
favourably influence  their  manner,  will  be  readily  admitted 
by  all ;  but  it  may  not  be  at  once  obvious  how  it  could 
affect  their  matter,  and  lessen  their  intrinsic  soundness  and 
truth.  It  is,  however,  evident  that,  caterts  paribus^  in  pro- 
portion as  an  interpreter  of  ancient  writings  can  place  him- 
self in  sympathy  with  his  author,  can  plant  himself  by  his 
side  and  look  round  on  his  position,  can  even  take 
occupancy  of  his  very  mind,  and  discover  how  all  things 
are  tinged  by  the  hues  of  his  peculiar  intellect  and  feelings, 
the  chances  are  multiplied  that  the  interpretation  will  be 
correct.  Indeed,  it  is  merely  as  aids  to  this  transmutation 
of  mind  on  the  part  of  the  student  that  the  labours  of  the 
Scripture  naturalist,  the  traveller,  and  the  archaeologist  are 
valuable.  Now  Dr.  Priestley  appears  to  us  to  have  been 
incapable  of  thus  laying  down  his  own  personality  :  at  the 
foot  of  Sinai,  among  the  captives  of  Babylon,  in  audience 
of  the  minstrelsy  of  Israel,  on  the  pavement  of  the 
Temple,  in  the  hired  [house  of  Paul,  or  with  the  exile  in 
Patmos,  he  is  the  good,  plain,  speculative  Dr.  Priestley 
still.  He  moves  like  a  foreigner  through  all  the  scenes 
which  he  visits,  too  restless  to  take  up  his  abode  in  them, 
and  grow  warm  beneath  their  suns,  and  find  a  home 
among  their  people,  and  learn  the  spirit  of  their  joys  and 
sorrows,  and  be  ranked  as  one  who  "  loveth  their  nation." 
Accordingly,  his  theology  is  too  much  an  Occidental 
system  transplanted  into  the  East ;  he  sees  vastly  too 
much  philosophy,  and  vastly  too  little  poetry,  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. He  shows  too  much  disposition  to  change  their 
beautiful  histories  into  imperfect  ethics ;  and  perhaps,  by 
missing  the  object  which  the  writers  had  in  view,  estimates 
their  logic  with  real  injustice.  Whether  illustrations  of 
these  peculiarities  may  not  be  found  in  his  extensive  use 
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of  the  Gnostic  philosophy  as  a  key  to  the  writings  of  the 
Apostle  John,  in  his  interpretations  of  the  Jewish  pro- 
phecies, in  his  anticipations  with  respect  to  the  mode  of 
transition  from  this  life  to  another,  and  in  his  appreciation 
of  the  letters  of  Paul,  we  leave  to  be  decided  in  the  court 
of  enlightened  Biblical  criticism.  Let  not  our  admissions 
with  respect  to  Dr.  Priestley's  theology  be  unfairly  used. 
A  name  like  his  is  indeed  in  little  danger  from  such  con- 
cessions. Let  it  be  remembered  that  they  leave  unim- 
peached  the  correctness  of  the  processes  by  which  he 
proved  and  proved  again  the  great  truths  which  form  the 
definition  of  Unitarian  Christianity;  and  until  the  time 
shall  come  (and  it  will  not  be  soon)  when  the  absolute 
unity  of  God,  the  universality  and  paternity  of  his  govern- 
ment, and  the  simple  humanity  of  Christ,  shall  need  no 
more  defence,  recourse  will  be  had  to  the  store-house  of 
perspicuous  proof  which  his  works  contain. 

Who  can  draw  for  us  truly  the  boundary  between  the 
intellectual  and  the  active  part  of  human  nature?  The 
faculties  into  which  wise  men  distribute  the  mind,  hke 
the  hemispheres  into  which  geographers  divide  the  earth, 
though  definable  enough  in  theory,  are  hard  to  discriminate 
in  practice.  Nothing  clearer  than  the  equator  upon  a 
paper  globe;  and  in  our  paper  metaphysics,  nothing  is 
easier  of  discovery  than  that  Chapter  VI.  treats  of  one 
faculty,  and  Chapter  VII.  of  another ;  but  nature  is  fiar 
from  being  so  obligingly  distinct.  We  remember  the  days 
when,  in  our  childish  conceptions  of  crossing  the  line,  a 
piece  of  graduated  cord  belting  the  earth  was  discernible ; 
and  philosophy  had  perhaps  been  chargeable  with  a  similar 
puerility  of  expectation  in  its  progress  from  the  mental  to 
the  moral  regions  of  the  mind.  They  blend  indistinguish- 
ably,  and  reciprocate  their  energies,  like  the  waters  of  the 
Northern  and  the  Southern  seas,  whose  currents  flow  and 
whose  billows  roll  together,  irrespective  of  the  artificial 
limits  of  science.  In  the  spiritual,  however,  as  in  the 
material  world.  Nature  gives  notice  of  our  approach  to  her 
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impalpable  boundaries  :  she  has  her  realms  of  transition  : 
the  traveller  nearing  the  earth's  other  half,  finds  a  more 
copious  vegetation,  and  warmer  suns,  and  loftier  skies,  and 
bluer  hills ;  and  the  explorer  of  the  soul,  passing  from  the 
intellect  to  the  morality  of  man,  will  find  an  intermediate 
region,  adorned  with  a  more  exuberant  foliage  of  thought, 
invested  with  a  more  glowing  atmosphere  of  emotion.  It 
is  in  no  trifling  sense  that  the  poetical  faculty,  the  percep- 
tion and  the  love  of  beauty,  whether  physical  or  moral, 
may  be  said  to  lie  between  the  thinking  and  the  motive 
departments  of  the  mind:  it  cannot  be  identified  with 
either,  yet  it  pervades  both:  it  belongs  exclusively  to 
neither,  yet  sheds  an  influence  on  both,  kindling  with  new 
tints  both  truth  and  goodness :  like  the  constellations  of 
the  equatorial  heavens,  it  has  its  stars  in  both  hemispheres, 
and  cannot  be  cut  ofi*  from  either  without  extinguishing 
some  of  its  essential  lights. 

But  perhaps  we  are  making  a  longer  pilgrimage  than 
was  needful  from  Dr.  Priestley's  intellectual  to  his  moral 
character ;  for  in  fact  very  little  lay  between.  With  him 
duty  was  a  portion  of  truth,  a  series  of  inferences  from 
his  philosophy ;  clear  and  strong  conviction,  rather  than 
warm  affection,  characterized  his  notions  of  right.  Never 
was  there  a  mind  over  which  moral  principle  exercised  a 
more  paramount  sway ;  but  his  was  no  blind  and  super- 
stitious obedience :  with  him  conscience  could  not  be 
moved  without  being  convinced ;  but  only  show  him  on 
evidence  the  reasonableness  of  any  habit  or  train  of  feel- 
ings, and  he  would  set  himself  to  its  cultivation  without 
further  demur;  he  would  no  more  have  thought  of  not 
doing  what  was  right,  than  of  not  believing  what  was  true. 
No  one  can  be  surprised  that  Dr.  Priestley  repudiated  as  an 
absurdity,  the  doctrine  of  an  instinctive  moral  sense ;  for 
he  was  singularly  free  from  those  mental  qualities  which 
lead  to  this  belief.  It  is  the  natural  creed  of  those  whose 
intellects  are  slow  in  comparison  with  the  quickness  of 
their  feelings,  whose  moral  judgment  possesses  a  speed  too 
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fast  for  their  mental  eye  to  trace,  flashing  on  them  with 
such  velocity  and  intensity  that,  like  the  lightning,  they 
seem  to  dart  from  heaven  to  earth,  without  traversing  the 
space  between.  Dr.  Priestley's  mind  was  the  reverse  of 
this  ;  his  emotions  were  never  so  intense  as  to  suspend  his 
observing  faculty ;  and  his  intellect  was  rapid  enough  to 
keep  pace  with  them  and  mark  their  apparent  course.  His 
sentiments  of  moral  approbation  and  disapprobation 
sufficiently  resembled  the  processes  of  assent  and  dissent 
to  send  him  in  quest  of  a  common  origin  for  both  in  the 
association  of  ideas. 

It  is  instructive  to  compare  the  corresponding  parts  of 
such  different  characters  as  Mrs.  Barbauld's  and  Dr. 
Priestle)^s;  and  in  the  essay  on  devotional  taste  by  the 
former,  contrasted  with  the  strictures  on  it  by  the  latter,  we 
have  a  picture  of  the  piety  of  the  exclusively  poetical, 
placed  side  by  side  with  that  of  the  exclusively  philoso- 
phical. Every  religious  mind  feels  its  religion  to  be  the 
loftiest  object  of  its  regard,  to  lie  at  the  very  summit  of  its 
powers ;  and  in  the  effort  to  reach  the  infinite  and  eternal, 
in  yearning  to  shadow  forth  the  idea  of  unlimited  perfec- 
tion, naturally  seeks  for  its  faith  an  alliance  with  all  that 
appears  most  interesting  and  glorious.  Mrs.  Barbauld's 
passion  was  for  the  beautiful  and  the  sublime ;  and  to  her, 
devotion  was  poetry,  akin  to  the  aspirations  of  genius  :  Dr. 
Priestley  knew  nothing  so  noble  as  truth  ;  and  to  him  de- 
votion was  philosophy  gazing  calmly  at  the  only  object 
above  itself.  Mrs.  Barbauld  saw  in  all  creeds  some  ele- 
ments of  adoration  for  the  heart,  and  dreaded  lest  contro- 
versy should  brush  off  the  emotions  they  awakened  :  Dr. 
Priestley  saw  in  all  creeds  much  error,  and  hoped  that 
controversy  would  render  them  more  quickening,  by  mak- 
ing them  more  pure.  Mrs.  Barbauld  understood  the 
natural  language  of  art,  felt  the  deep  expressiveness  of 
whatever  is  beautiful  in  form  and  sound,  and  would  have 
given  to  piety  the  majesty  of  architecture,  and  the  voice  of 
music :  Dr.  Priestley  thought  that  the  eye  and  the  ear, 
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with  their  physical  gratifications,  were  only  in  the  way  in 
the  work  of  realizing  great  general  truth,  and  would  have 
worshipped  with  the  simplicity  of  a  spirit  in  space.  Mrs. 
Barbauld  reverenced  human  affections,  even  in  their  illu- 
sions and  extravagances :  she  saw  in  them  the  passion  for 
excellence,  and  the  propensity  to  believe  in  its  reality :  she 
had  probably  observed  the  important  fact  (so  conspicuous 
in  Doddridge),  that  the  tempers  which  are  most  devotional 
are  generally  the  most  tender  in  their  human  relations  :  she 
could  discover  no  specific  difference  between  the  emotions 
yielded  to  ideal  excellence  on  earth,  and  invisible  perfec- 
tion in  heaven ;  and  she  dared  to  find  an  analogy  between 
piety  and  love :  Dr.  Priestley,  little  given  to  Platonisms  of 
fancy,  holding  that  all  feeling  should  be  proportioned  to 
the  real  qualities  of  its  object,  and  forgetting  that  it  cannot 
overpass  the  gulf  between  the  created  and  the  Creator,  and 
expand  itself  to  literal  infinitude,  condemned  the  expression 
as  false  and  profane.  Perhaps  each  was  right,  except  in 
condemning  the  notions  of  the  other.  Happily,  religion 
has  its  affinities  with  the  whole  soul,  and  there  is  no 
faculty  incapable  of  worship.  One  mind  is  affected  by 
conceptions  of  immeasurable  space  and  time,  another  by 
ideas  of  life  and  change :  one  prefers  the  blank,  great  truth, 
another  the  single  and  moving  instance :  one  goes  forth 
and  seeks  the  object  of  its  adoration  in  fields  beyond  the 
solar  light,  another  brings  his  image  home,  and  feels  him 
in  the  closet  or  in  the  mind :  one,  when  standing  before 
the  invisible,  may  love  to  look  into  the  deep  background 
of  infinity  which  lies  behind  created  things ;  another,  to 
gaze  on  the  beautiful  forms  of  reality,  sketched  on  its  dark 
surface,  and  take  them  as  types  of  what  lies  in  the  depth. 
Why  limit  the  modes  of  devotional  conception  ?  Why  say 
to  any  emotions  or  any  thoughts,  "  You  shall  not  worship," 
to  any  desires,  "  You  shall  not  pray  ?  "  There  can  be  no 
proprieties  here.  Prayer  is  no  more  than  the  utterance, 
the  irrepressible  utterance,  of  the  affections  which  most 
adorn  and  dignify  human  nature :  it  is  the  soul's  act  in 
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laying  itself  consciously  open  at  the  feet  of  God :  it  is  the 
gush  of  tenderness  with  which  the  spirit  pours  forth  its 
veneration  and  love :  it  is  the  joy,  or  the  agony,  or  the 
shame  of  placing  the  mind  as  it  is,  in  contact  with  the 
great  parent  mind,  that  its  sins  may  become  clearer,  its 
wants  more  craving,  that  its  life  may  be  quickened,  and  its 
sympathies  refreshed.  This  is  the  end,  this  the  temper  of 
piety :  every  thing  else  is  but  its  instrument ;  and  that 
mode  of  thought  and  expression  which  is  truest  to  each 
individual  mind,  must  be  that  mind's  best  vehicle  of 
devotion. 

But  however  little  of  apparent  glow  there  might  be  in 
Dr.  Priestle/s  piety,  it  was,  like  every  thing  else  in  his 
nature,  sincere  and  true;  and  it  conducted  him  with  a 
moral  dignity,  sometimes  reaching  the  highest  kind  of 
greatness,  through  a  life  of  no  ordinary  vicissitude.  It  is 
difficult,  even  at  this  distance  of  time,  in  the  quiet  of  one's 
study,  with  abundant  proofs  that  better  times  have  set  in, 
nay,  in  immediate  view  of  ten  Irish  bishops  and  church- 
rates  disappearing  under  the  ministerial  extinguisher,  to  read 
the  history  of  the  Birmingham  riots  with  due  composure. 
And  yet  the  great  sufferer  himself,  the  pastor  driven  from 
his  flock,  the  author  despoiled  of  his  manuscripts,  the  toil 
of  years,  the  philosopher  almost  within  hearing  of  the  crash 
of  his  apparatus,  the  philanthropist  hunted  for  his  noble 
sympathy  with  his  race,  the  man  robbed  of  his  social  rights, 
uplifts  amid  the  violence  a  front  of  unbroken,  yet  not  cold 
magnanimity.  Indeed,  it  is  this  very  calmness,  so  instan- 
taneous, so  unlaboured,  so  utterly  free  from  stoicism,  far 
more  than  the  mere  exhibition  of  suffering,  that  is  most 
affecting  in  this  narrative.  There  is  an  evident  simplicity  and 
fidelity  in  his  delineation  of  his  own  state  of  mind  which 
inspires  one  with  that  most  delightful  feeling, — perfect  faith 
in  a  fellow-being.  There  is  no  excitement ;  the  deeps  of 
his  nature  were  stirred,  but  they  were  only  freshened,  not 
thrown  into  storm  :  there  is  no  exaggeration,  no  conscious- 
ness of  being  an  object  of  interest,  no  endurance  for  the 
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sake  of  setting  an  example,  no  sectarian  triumph  secretly 
exclaiming,  "  See  what  my  principles  can  do  "  :  the  same 
sentiments  of  sublime  necessarian  piety,  the  same  indigna- 
tion quelled  in  the  faith  that  present  evil  is  the  index  that 
points  to  future  good,  the  same  compassion  for  those  who 
wronged  him,  neither  mawkish  nor  haughty,  which  appear 
in  his  replies  to  public  addresses,  appear  also,  and  with 
just  the  same  prominence,  in  his  careless  and  familiar 
letters.  It  was  obvious  that  in  all  times  past  he  had  been 
faithful  to  his  scheme  of  Christian  philosophy,  and  deeply 
imbedded  in  his  mind  and  heart  every  principle  which  his 
judgment  had  led  him  to  advocate.  And  he  lived  to 
afford  a  long  fulfilment  to  his  own  prediction  of  the  efficacy 
of  his  faith.  After  lingering  in  England  long  enough  to 
follow  to  the  grave  his  tried  friend.  Dr.  Price,  to  see  other 
associates  fast  falling  around  him,  to  find  himself  shunned 
by  the  society  which  represented  the  science  of  his  country, 
and  whose  records  he  had  enriched  by  his  discoveries,  to 
be  wearied  by  ceaseless  calumnies  in  the  senate  and  from 
the  press,  and  feel  that  here  was  no  home  for  himself  or  his 
children ;  on  the  confines  of  old  age,  he  went  forth  to  die 
in  the  land  on  whose  promised  destinies  his  eye,  ever 
brightened  by  the  hopes  of  humanity,  had  long  been  fixed  ; 
deeming  it  happier  to  live  a  stranger  on  the  shores  of 
liberty,  than  be  dependent  on  the  tender  mercy  of  t)nants 
for  a  footing  on  his  native  soil.  There,  in  one  of  its  re- 
moter recesses,  on  the  outer  margin  of  civilization,  he,  who 
had  made  a  part  of  the  world's  briskest  activity,  who  had 
led  on  the  speed  of  its  progress,  whose  mind  had  kept  pace 
with  its  learning,  and  overtaken  its  science,  and  outstripped 
its  freedom  and  its  morality,  gathered  together  his  resources 
of  philosophy  and  devotion  :  thence  he  looked  forth  on  the 
vicissitudes  and  prospects  of  Europe,  with  melancholy  but 
hopeful  interest,  like  the  prophet  from  his  mount  on  the 
land  whose  glories  he  was  not  to  see.  But  it  was  not 
for  such  an  energetic  spirit  as  his  to  pass  instantaneously 
into  the  quietude  of  exile  without  an  irrecoverable  shock. 
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He  had  not  that  dreamy  and  idle  pietism  which  could  en- 
wrap itself  in  the  mists  of  its  own  contemplations,  and 
believe  heaven  nearer  in  proportion  as  earth  became  less 
xiistinct.     The  shifting  sights  and    busy    murmurs    that 
reached  him  from  afar,  reminded  him  of  the  circulation  of 
social  toils  which  had  plied  his  hand  and  heart.    Year 
after  year  passed  on,  and  brought  him  no  summons  of  duty 
back  into  the  stir  of  men  :  all  that  he  did  he  had  to  devise 
and  execute  by  his  own  solitary  energies,  apart  from  advice 
and  sympathy,  and  with  no  hope  but  that  of  benefiting  the 
world  he  was  soon  to  quit.     The  effort  to  exchange  the 
habits  of  the  city  for  those  of  the  cloister  was  astonishingly 
successful.     But  his  mind  was  never  the  same  again  :  it  is 
impossible  not  to  perceive  a  decline  of  power,  a  tendency 
to  garrulity  of  style  and  eccentricity  of  speculation  in  his 
American  publications.     And,  yet,  while  this  slight  though 
perceptible  shade  fell  upon  his  intellect,  a  softened  light 
seemed  to  spread  itself  over  his  character.     His  feelings, 
his  moral  perceptions,  were  mellowed  and  ripened  by  years, 
and  assumed  a  tenderness  and  refinement  not  observable 
before.     Thanks  to  the  genial  and  heavenly  clime  which 
Christianity  sheds  around  the  soul,  the  aged  stem  burst 
into  blossom.     And  so  it  will  always  be  when  the  mind  is 
pervaded  by  a  faith  as  real  as  Priestley's.     There  is  no  law 
of  nature,  there  are  no  frosts  of  time,  to  shed  a  snow-blight 
on    the  heart.     The  feelings  die  out  when  their  objects 
come  to  an  end ;  and  if  there  be  no  future,  and  the  aims 
of  life  become  shorter  and  shorter,  and  its  treasures  drop 
off,  and  its  attractions  are  spent,  and  a  few  links  only  of  its 
hours  remain  in  the  hand,  well  may  there  be  no  heart  for 
effort  and  no  eye  for  beauty,  and  well  may  love  gather 
itself  up  to  die.     But  open  perfection  to  its  veneration,  and 
immortality  to  its  step ;  tell  it  of  one  who  is  and  will  always 
be  the  inspirer  of  genius,  the  originator  of  truth,  the  life  of 
emotion ;  assure  it  that  all  which  is  loved  shall  live  for  ever, 
that  that  which  is  known  shall  enlarge  for  ever,  that  all 
which  is  felt  shall  grow  intenser  for  ever ; — ^and  the  prox- 
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imity  to  death  will  quicken  instead  of  withering  the  mind ; 
the  eye  will  grow  dim  on  the  open  page  of  knowledge ;  the 
hand  will  be  found  clasping  in  death  the  instruments  of 
human  good ;  the  heart's  last  pulse  will  beat  with  some 
new  emotion  of  benignity.  In  Priestley's  case  there  was 
not  merely  a  sustainment,  but  a  positive  advancement  of 
character  in  later  years.  The  symptoms  of  restlessness 
gradually  disappear  without  abatement  of  his  activity;  a 
quietude  as  of  one  who  waits  and  listens  comes  over  him  ; 
there  are  touches  of  sentiment  and  traces  of  tears  in  his 
letters,  and  yet  an  obvious  increase  of  serenity  and  hope ; 
there  is  a  disposition  to  devise  and  accomplish  more  good 
for  the  world,  and  ply  himself  while  an  energy  remained, 
and  yet  no  anxiety  to  do  what  was  beyond  his  powers. 
He  successively  followed  to  the  grave  a  son  and  a  wife ; 
and  the  more  he  was  left  alone,  the  more  did  he  learn  to 
love  to  be  alone ;  and  in  his  study,  surrounded  by  the 
books  which  had  been  his  companions  through  half  a  cen- 
tury and  over  half  the  earth,  and  sitting  beneath  the 
pictures  of  friends  under  the  turf,  he  took  his  last 
survey  of  the  world  which  had  given  him  so  long  a  shelter : 
like  a  grateful  guest  before  his  departure,  he  numbered  up 
the  bright  and  social  or  the  adventurous  hours  which  had 
passed  during  his  stay;  and  the  philosophers  who  had 
welcomed  him  in  his  annual  visits  to  London,  the  broad, 
sagacious  face  of  Franklin,  the  benignant  intelligence  of 
Price,  rose  up  before  him,  and  the  social  voices  of  the 
group  of  heretics  round  the  fireside  of  Essex  Street  floated 
on  his  ear ;  and,  as  the  full  moon  shone  upon  his  table, 
and  glistened  in  his  electrical  machine,  his  eye  would 
dream  of  the  dining  philosophers  of  the  Lunar  Society,  and 
light  up  to  greet  again  the  doughty  features  of  Darwin,  and 
the  clear,  calculating  eye  of  Watt.  Yet  his  retrospective 
thoughts  were  but  hints  to  suggest  a  train  of  prospective 
far  more  interesting.  The  scenes  which  he  loved  were  in 
the  past,  but  most  of  the  objects  that  clothed  them  with 
associations  of  interest  were  already  transferred  to  the 
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future :  there  they  were  in  reserve  for  him,  to  be  recovered 
(to  use  his  own  favourite  phrase,  slightly  tinged  with  the 
melancholy  spirit  of  his  solitude)  "  under  more  favourable 
circumstances ; "  and  thither,  with  all  his  attachment  to  the 
world  whose  last  cliffs  he  had  reached,  and  whose  boundary 
ocean  already  murmured  beneath,  he  hoped  soon  to  emi- 
grate. 

There  are  few  dispositions  of  which  society  exhibits  rarer 
practical  traces  than  the  love  of  truth.  There  is  abundance 
of  profession ;  but  the  more  the  profession,  the  less  the 
reality.  Where  the  feeling  is  genuine,  truth  is  the  mind's 
vernacular  language  ;  and  to  give  grave  notice  of  an  inten- 
tion to  utter  it  would  be  as  absurd  as  if  an  advocate,  on 
rising,  were  to  say  to  the  jury,  "Gentlemen,  I  most 
solemnly  assure  you,  that  in  what  I  am  about  to  lay  before 
you  I  mean  to  speak  English."  In  proportion  as  faith  in 
truth  becomes  more  common,  it  will  cease  to  be  matter 
of  pretension.  Were  we  to  designate  Dr.  Priestley  in  one 
word,  that  word  would  be  "  truth " ;  it  would  correctly 
describe  the  employment  of  his  intellect,  the  essential 
feeling  of  his  heart,  the  first  axiom  of  his  morality,  and 
even  the  impression  of  his  outward  deportment.  He  had 
none  of  that  reckless  sportiveness  which  makes  playthings 
of  opinions,  and,  for  an  hour's  amusement,  looks  in  at 
them,  and  turns  them  about,  like  the  beads  of  a  kaleido- 
scope, watching  what  fantastical  shapes  they  may  be  made 
to  assume.  He  had  no  sympathy  with  the  sceptical  philo- 
sophy which  sees  nothing  but  error  in  all  human  specula- 
tion, nothing  but  "  sick  men's  dreams  "  in  the  mutations  of 
opinion.  That  there  is  such  a  thing  as  truth,  that  it  is  not 
placed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  human  understanding,  and 
that,  when  found,  it  is  necessarily  a  pure  good,  were  the 
first  principles  of  his  faith ;  principles  which  he  did  not 
promulgate  in  their  general  form,  and  then  reject  in  their 
applications,  but  carried  out,  boldly  and  without  reserve, 
into  every  topic  which  invited  his  research.  So  utterly 
untrue  is  it  that  he  had  a  passion  for  unsettling  convictionsi 
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and  then  leaving  the  mind  in  a  state  of  fluctuation,  that  if 
he  committed  any  marked  fault  in  the  conduct  of  investi- 
gation, it  was  this ; — that  he  recognized  no  other  posture 
of  the  understanding  in  reference  to  the  subject  of  its 
inquiry  than  assent  and  dissent ;  that  the  intermediate  state 
of  doubt  he  disowned,  except  as  a  means  of  transition  to 
one  of  the  other  two ;  and  overlooked  the  fact  that,  as 
there  may  be  questions  in  which  the  conflicting  evidence 
is  accurately  balanced,  there  may  be  occasions  on  which, 
in  the  present  condition  of  human  knowledge,  suspense  is 
the  appropriate  feeling.  His  tendency  was  much  more  to 
dogmatize  than  to  doubt ;  a  dogmatism,  however,  which,  if 
occasionally  appearing  after  investigation,  never  manifested 
itself  before.  With  this  limitation,  his  impartiality  was  un- 
impeachable. That  his  inquiry  must  lead  to  the  positive 
discovery  of  truth  or  falsehood  was  certainly  a  species  of 
prejudgment;  but  it  could  not  determine  him  unfairly 
towards  either  of  two  antagonist  opinions;  it  could  only 
preclude  from  the  rejection  of  both.  In  his  comparison  of 
the  opposing  claims  of  evidence,  his  faith  in  truth  never 
deserted  him ;  altogether  annihilating  the  influence  of  his 
previous  impressions,  and  not  even  allowing  them  a  pre- 
sumption of  innocence  till  proved  to  be  guilty.  His  versa- 
tility of  association  rendered  alterations  of  belief  easier  to 
him  than  to  others :  his  feelings  were  not  adhesive :  they 
could  without  violence  be  transferred  from  one  class  of 
sentiments  to  another ;  and  accordingly,  even  to  the  period 
of  life  when  old  impressions  become  indurated,  and  the 
emotions  tardy  of  change,  he  was  continually  modifying 
his  convictions,  adopting  new  views  with  a  facility  truly 
wonderful,  quickening  them  with  life,  and  carrying  them 
out  to  their  remoter  consequences  with  energy  and  fearless- 
ness. His  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  phlogiston,  when 
discarded  by  all  other  philosophers,  is  the  solitary  instance 
in  his  life  of  prejudiced  tenacity  of  opinion ;  and  this  was 
evinced  in  the  decline  of  life,  when  even  to  him  the  diffi- 
culty must  have  been  great  of  admitting  a  new  theory,  and 
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applying  it  to  the  solution  of  facts  which  had  been  regarded 
as  otherwise  explained,  and  when,  moreover,  his  attention 
had  ceased  to  be  actively  directed  to  chemical  inquiries. 
Any  one  who  is  aware  how  much  the  very  memory  of  facts 
by  the  mind  is  dependent  on  the  hj^othesis  which  has 
been  employed  as  the  principle  of  their  arrangement,  or 
even  as  the  guide  to  their  discovery,  will  be  disposed  to 
treat  this  error  rather  as  interesting  to  the  mental  philo- 
sopher, than  as  justifying  the  severity  of  the  critic.  The 
spirit  of  freedom  and  of  faith  which  conducted  him  through 
his  private  inquiries,  he  carried  out  into  his  publication  of 
their  results.  Ingenuous  to  himself,  he  was  equally  ingenuous 
to  the  world.  He  saw  through  the  contemptible  fallacies  by 
which  worldliness  and  imbecility  would  defend  the  suppres- 
sion of  opinions ;  ease,  popularity,  sectarian  prosperity,  he 
held  to  be  bawbles  compared  with  the  duty  of  individual 
thought  and  speech,  and  sins  if  purchased  at  its  expense. 
Not  even  could  he  think  his  task  to  society  performed 
when  he  had  stated  and  recommended  the  truths  which  he 
seemed  to  have  reached:  he  lays  before  the  world  the 
whole  process  of  his  own  mind ;  tells  his  difficulties,  his 
failures,  his  false  inferences,  the  hypotheses  which  misled 
as  well  as  those  which  aided  him ;  so  that  if  his  thoughts 
had  fallen  into  type  as  they  arose,  they  could  scarcely  have 
been  more  distinct.  Hence  he  excelled  much  more  in 
analytical  than  in  synthetical  composition,  and  seldom 
attempted  the  latter  without  sliding  continually  into  the 
former.  And  whatever  may  be  thought  of  their  relative 
merits,  regarded  as  methods  of  direct  instruction,  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  the  successful  investigator,  who  has  the 
honesty  to  write  anal3rtically,  bequeathes  in  this  picture  of 
his  own  intellect  an  invaluable  guide  to  future  inquirers  in 
the  same  field,  and  a  most  interesting  study  to  the  observer 
of  the  human  mind. 

In  nothing  did  Dr.  Priestle/s  mental  and  moral  freedom 
more  nobly  manifest  itself  than  in  his  well-proportioned  love 
of  truth.     With  all  his  diversity  of  pursuit,  he  did  not  think 
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all  truth  of  equal  importance,  or  deem  the  diffusion  of  useful 
knowledge  an  excuse  for  withholding  the  more  useful.  With 
all  his  ardour  of  mind,  he  did  not  look  at  an  object  till  he 
saw  nothing  else,  and  it  became  his  universe.  He  made 
his  estimate  deliberately ;  and  he  was  not  to  be  dazzled,  or 
flattered,  or  laughed  out  of  it.  In  his  laboratory,  he  thought 
no  better  of  chemistry  than  in  his  pulpit ;  and  in  the 
drawing-rooms  of  the  French  Academicians,  no  worse  of 
Christianity  than  by  the  firesides  of  his  own  flock.  He 
was  never  anxious  to  appear  in  either  less  or  more  than  his 
real  character.  Even  at  the  time  when  his  name  was  most 
illustrious,  and  his  associations  the  most  close  with  the 
atheistical  philosophers  of  the  Continent;  when  he  was 
courted  by  the  revolutionists  of  England,  when,  by  the 
persecution  and  desertion  of  all  others,  he  was  more  espe- 
cially thrown  upon  the  sympathy  of  those  men,  and  a  noble 
and  fascinating  sympathy  it  was ;  when  they  urged  him  to 
quit  the  "  unfruitful  fields  of  polemical  divinity,  and  culti- 
vate the  philosophy  of  which  he  was  the  father,"  and 
promised  him  thus  an  eternal  fame ; — ^he  assures  them  that 
he  esteems  his  theology  of  far  greater  importance  to  man- 
kind than  his  science,  and  risks  his  reputation  at  its  height, 
by  making  it  the  vehicle  to  carry  the  great  principles  of 
religion  before  the  almost  inaccessible  mind  of  the  sceptics 
of  France :  perceiving  the  affinities  and  analogies  which 
subsisted  between  the  different  departments  of  human 
knowledge,  he  did  not  desire  to  divorce  them  in  his  own 
mind,  and  derive  a  separate  character  from  each.  His 
philosophy  is  replete  with  faith,  and  his  faith  with  philo- 
sophy \  his  conceptions  of  the  Creator  aid  him  in  decipher- 
ing the  creation ;  and  every  discovery  in  creation  contributes 
a  new  element  to  his  ideas  of  the  Creator.  The  changes  of 
the  universe  are  the  movements  of  God ;  and  he  that  con- 
templates them  without  reference  to  the  mind  of  which  they 
are  expressive,  might  as  well  study  the  laws  of  human  action 
in  the  gestures  of  an  automaton. 
It  is  impossible  to  make  human  character  a  study  with- 
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out  being  tempted  to  speculate  on  the  causes  of  the  mar- 
vellous varieties  which  it  exhibits.  That  those  causes  are 
not  all  external  to  the  mind  scarcely  admits  of  a  doubt ;  and 
so  difficult  is  it  to  define,  or  even  to  conjecture,  those  which 
are  inherent  in  the  mental  constitution,  that  the  philosophy 
of  individual  character  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  any 
existence.  Priestley  was  an  adherent  of  that  school  by 
which  all  the  phenomena  of  mind,  whether  intellectual  or 
moral,  were  resolved  into  cases  of  the  law  of  association ; 
but  why  the  law  in  question,  operating  on  the  ideas  furnished 
by  sensation,  should  produce  results  so  much  more  widely 
divergent  from  each  other  than  are  the  external  circumstances 
of  mankind,  is  a  problem  very  embarrassing  to  the  resources 
of  this  doctrine.  Perhaps  more  might  be  explained  by 
original  differences  of  sensibility  than  is  commonly  imagined. 
Were  it  true  that  the  affections  are  the  results  of  pleasurable 
and  painful  associations,  that  desire  is  simply  the  idea  of  a 
pleasure,  and  aversion  the  idea  of  a  pain,  it  would  follow 
that  the  vividness  of  the  affections,  the  strength  of  the 
desires  and  aversions,  must  depend  on  the  vividness  of  the 
primary  sensation ;  in  other  words,  that  the  warmth  of  the 
moral  part  of  human  nature  must  vary  with  the  degree  of 
original  sensibility. 

In  this  explanation,  however,  it  is  evident  that  no  reason 
is  involved,  accounting  for  the  relative  prominence  of  the 
several  moral  faculties ;  it  is  only  their  absolute  strength, 
the  amount  of  fervour  and  enthusiasm,  which  would  be  ex- 
plained. Possibly,  however,  the  theory  might  be  carried 
further,  so  as  to  provide  an  adequate  cause  for  several  in- 
tellectual peculiarities.  The  sensations  supposed  to  form 
the  elements  of  all  knowledge  are  received  either  simul- 
taneously or  successively  :  when  several  are  received  simul- 
taneously, as  the  smell,  the  taste,  the  colour,  the  form,  &c., 
of  a  fruit,  their  association  together  constitutes,  according 
to  this  theory,  our  idea  of  an  ob;ect ;  when  received  succes- 
sively, their  association  makes  up  the  idea  of  an  event 
Any  thing,  then,  which  should  favour  the  associations  of 
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synchronous  ideas,  would  tend  to  produce  a  knowledge  of 
objects,  a  perception  of  qualities ;  while  any  thing  which 
should  favour  association  in  the  successive  order  would 
tend  to  produce  a  knowledge  of  events,  of  the  order  of 
occurrences,  and  of  the  connection  of  cause  and  effect :  in 
other  words,  in  the  one  case  a  perceptive  mind,  with  a 
discriminative  feeling  of  the  pleasurable  and  painful  pro- 
perties of  things,  a  sense  of  the  grand  and  the  beautiful, 
would  be  the  result ;  in  the  other,  a  mind  attentive  to  the 
movements  and  phenomena,  a  ratiocinative  and  philosophic 
intellect.  Now  it  is  an  acknowledged  principle  in  the 
philosophy  of  suggestion,  that  all  sensations  experienced 
during  the  presence  of  any  vivid  impression  become  strongly 
associated  with  it,  and  with  each  other ;  and  does  it  not 
follow,  that  the  synchronous  feelings  of  a  sensitive  constitu- 
tion (i>.,  the  one  which  has  vivid  impressions)  will  be  more 
intimately  blended  than  in  a  differently  formed  mind  ?  This 
suggestion  involves  an  inference  which  might  serve  to  verify 
or  refute  it ;  that  where  nature  has  endowed  an  individual 
with  great  original  susceptibility,  he  will  probably  be  distin- 
guished by  fondness  for  natural  history,  a  relish  for  the 
beautiful  and  great,  and  moral  Enthusiasm  ;  where  there  is 
but  a  mediocrity  of  sensibility,  a  love  of  science,  of  abstract 
truth,  with  a  deficiency  of  taste  and  of  fervour,  is  likely  to 
be  the  result. 

Might  not  many  of  Dr.  Priestley's  characteristics  be 
traced,  in  consistency  with  his  own  philosophy,  to  such  an 
original  mediocrity  of  s^ensibility  ? — his  want  of  memory,  to 
a  deficient  vividness  in  the  associated  ideas  ? — his  versatility 
and  rapidity  of  association,  to  the  absence  of  any  strong 
concentrative  emotion  tending  to  arrest  his  thoughts  at  any 
point  in  a  train,  and  to  forbid  them  to  pass  on  ? — the  direc- 
tion of  his  analogical  power  towards  philosophical  invention, 
rather  than  poetical  imagination,  to  his  want  of  perception 
of  the  beautiful  ? — his  evenness  of  temper  and  spirits,  to  a 
freedom  from  that  alternate  action  and  reaction  to  which 
susceptible  minds  are  liable  ?     Perhaps  even  the  inability 
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which  he  mentions  to  do  any  thing  when  hurried,  might 
admit  of  a  similar  explanation.  For  what  is  the  feeling  of 
hurry,  but  a  belief  that  an  unusual  exercise  of  vigour,  a 
great  gathering  of  power,  must  be  put  in  requisition,  in 
order  to  accomplish  some  desired  object  ?  And  one  whose 
uniformity  of  temperament  gives  no  experience  of  such 
occasional  expansion  of  power  has  no  faith  in  its  possibility, 
or  its  effect :  and  hence  he  despairs,  when  the  man  of 
impulse  becomes  inspired.  We  throw  out  these  brief  hints 
with  great  diffidence,  for  the  consideration  of  those  who 
feel  the  defects,  and  would  improve  the  resources,  of  the 
association-philosophy  :  they  can  be  of  no  further  use,  than 
to  suggest  something  better  than  themselves  to  more  com- 
petent thinkers.  Our  main  object  in  the  remarks  which 
have  been  made  on  Priestley  has  been,  to  revive  the  memory 
of  a  great  man,  at  a  period  more  favourable  than  any  since 
his  death  to  a  just  estimate  of  his  character ;  to  furnish  a 
faithful  delineation  of  his  whole  mind;  to  aid  in  determining 
his  true  position  among  the  benefactors  of  mankind ;  and 
define  his  claims  on  the  veneration  of  his  country.  If  we 
have  in  any  degree  succeeded  in  these  objects,  it  will  be  no 
slight  satisfaction  to  have  performed  some  little  part  of  the 
act  of  posthumous  justice  due  from  this  generation. 


II. 


THE  LIFE  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OF 
THOMAS  ARNOLD,  D.D .♦ 

In  the  preparation  of  these  volumes  Mr.  Stanley  had  to 
perform  a  sad  and  solemn  task.  To  present  to  the  world 
the  last  glimpse  of  one  who  had  been  its  benefactor,  is  at 
all  times  a  melancholy  office.  But  it  is  a  bitter  grief  to  do 
this  for  one  whose  past  performance,  admirable  in  itself, 
was  less  great  than  his  future  promise,  and  on  whom  men 
looked  as  yet  with  expectant,  rather  than  with  grateful  eye. 
England  was  not  prepared  to  lose  Arnold;  and  finds  it 
hard  to  accept  his  final  image  from  his  biographer,  in  place 
of  much  fruitful  work  from  himself.  Under  the  pressure 
of  occupations  that  would  exhaust  the  energy  of  ordinary 
men,  he  had  not  only  meditated,  but  in  part  achieved,  a 
system  of  designs  by  which  the  historical,  philosophical, 
and  Christian  literature  of  his  country  would  have  been 
permanently  enriched,  and  the  spirit  of  its  social  life  sensibly 
elevated.  Just  as  he  was  raised  into  a  position  promising 
to  render  his  industry  and  enthusiasm  most  rapidly  produc- 
tive, he  has  vanished  from  our  hopes ;  and  instead  of  those 
priceless  stores  of   uncommunicated  wisdom,  the  leaves 

*  "The  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Thomas  Arnold,  D.D.,  late 
Head  Master  of  Rugby  School,  and  Regius  Professor  of  Modem 
History  in  the  University  of  Oxford."  By  Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley, 
M.A,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  University  College,  Oxford.  In  two 
Volumes.     Fellowes.     1844. — Prospective  Review^  February,  1845. 
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casually  scattered  from  his  table  are  gathered  together,  and 
presented  as  his  last  memorial.  In  the  midst  of  the  third 
act  the  curtain  has  suddenly  dropped;  and  rises  only  to 
show  us  the  noble  form,  lately  kindling  with  humane  and 
earnest  speech,  now  stretched  in  the  silence  of  death. 

Happily,  however,  it  is  only  in  the  case  of  ordinary  men 
that  the  value  of  a  life  can  be  measured  by  its  quantity. 
The  almost  infinite  worth  to  us  of  such  a  mind  as  Arnold's 
depends  upon  its  quality  ;  and  if  it  only  remains  and  toils 
in  our  midst  long  enough  to  show  us  the  spirit  and  man- 
ner of  its  work,  its  highest  function  is  performed.  Let  the 
deep  game  of  life  be  played  with  a  divine  skill,  and  we 
must  not  complain  though  the  calculable  stake  which  is 
won  in  our  behalf  be  only  nominal.  However  great  the  loss 
of  Arnold's  Roman  History,  it  is  as  nothing  to  the  wealth 
he  leaves  us  in  this  Biography.  From  what  a  good  man 
does  there  is  no  higher  lesson  to  be  learned  than  what  he 
is ;  his  workmanship  interests  and  profits  us  as  an  ex- 
pression of  himself,  and  would  become  dead  and  indifferent 
to  us,  if,  instead  of  being  a  human  creation,  it  were  the 
product  of  some  mechanical  necessity.  That  Arnold  has 
lived,  and  shown  how  much  nobleness  and  strength  may 
maintain  itself  in  an  age  of  falsehood,  negligence,  and  pre- 
tence,— ^with  this  let  us  rest  and  be  thankful. 

The  work  before  us  is  essentially  an  autobfography.  The 
letters,  which  form  its  chief  portion,  extend  from  the  year 
1 817  to  1842  :  and  they  present  so  vivid  and  complete  an 
impression  of  the  writer  throughout  the  changes  of  his 
career  and  the  ripening  of  his  character,  that  little,  occasion 
remained  for  their  editor  to  appear  as  an  original  biogra- 
pher. He  has  had  the  rare  modesty  and  merit  to  perceive 
this ;  and  in  the  chapters  of  his  own,  by  which  we  are 
introduced  to  the  several  periods  of  the  correspondence, 
every  thing  is  kept  in  strict  subordination  to  the  legitimate 
purpose  of  the  book :  he  evidently  had  no  desire  but  to 
make  us  know  the  subject  of  his  Memoirs ;  and  the  affec- 
tionate singleness  of  his  aim  was  itself  an  adequate  security 
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for  tact  and  success  in  its  accomplishment.  There  are 
indeed  traces  of  abstinence  and  self-restraint  in  the  treat- 
ment of  his  materials,  for  which  we  honour  him.  Nothing 
would  have  been  easier  than  to  have  created  private  heart- 
burnings and  sectarian  animosities  by  the  indiscreet  use  of 
such  letters  as  Arnold's ; — letters  full  of  reference  to  every 
controversy  of  the  day,  and  passing  the  freest  judgment  on 
most  of  the  conspicuous  actors  in  Church  or  State.  Mr. 
Stanley's  good  taste  has  conducted  him  wisely  through  a 
very  delicate  task.  If  we  were  disposed  to  find  any  fault 
with  its  execution,  we  should  complain  that  he  has  not  told 
us  more  of  the  personal  habits  and  minuter  traits  which  so 
materially  help  us  to  conceive  the  physiognomy  of  a  char- 
acter. The  few  things  of  this  kind  which  he  has  given  us 
constitute  most  delightful  elements  in  our  image  of  Arnold ; 
— his  sofa  full  of  books,  his  boyish  play,  his  daily  walk  be- 
side the  pony,  his  mountaineering  rambles  ;  and  we  would 
fain  have  known  his  time  of  rising  and  of  rest,  the  distri- 
bution of  his  hours,  his  method  of  study  and  composition, 
his  love  or  disregard  of  external  order,  and  such  other 
trivial  particulars  as  might  complete  the  lineaments  of  his 
familiar  life.  Details  of  this  kind,  always  full  of  expressive- 
ness, are  especially  needed  in  a  Life,  the  interest  of  which 
is  that  of  portraiture,  not  of  history.  There  is  an  entire 
absence  from  this  biography  of  all  outward  incident  and 
adventure.  Even  the  ordinary  struggles  are  wanting, 
through  which  men  of  thought  and  capacity,  wrestling  with 
poverty,  or  restrained  by  the  singularities  of  their  own 
genius,  finally  establish  themselves  in  a  professional  career. 
There  is  not  a  single  passage  of  suffering, — not  a  momen- 
tary crisis  of  diflSculty, — nothing  like  a  dramatic  attitude  of 
events,  from  the  opening  to  the  close.  Arnold's  way  was 
quietly  opened  before  him  from  year  to  year,  and  he  had 
only  to  occupy  the  successive  positions  into  which  the 
most  commonplace  external  causes  threw  him.  At  no 
time  was  it  his  task  to  choose  a  lot,  with  the  world  before 
him ;  but,  what  is  more  difficult,  to  travel  on  a  routine 
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path,  without  contracting  the  routine  spirit,  to  keep  the 
high-road  of  life,  unsoiled  by  its  dust,  unexhausted  by  its 
heat,  and  pressing  on  to  the  last  with  all  the  freshness  of 
an  explorer.  He  was  one  who  could  be  a  hero  without 
romance.  To  him  "the  narrow  way  that  leadeth  unto 
life "  was  no  mountain  by-path  of  existence,  but  just  the 
personal  track  each  faithful  pilgrim  may  pursue  (though 
few,  alas  !  there  be  that  find  it)  on  the  same  "  broad  road  " 
by  which  many  pass  to  their  destruction. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
men  who  have  obtained  distinction  in  the  world,  have 
been  the  last  members  of  a  large,  or,  as  the  Irish  expres- 
sively term  it,  a  long  family.  Among  the  English  aristocracy 
this  is  the  natural  consequence  of  the  law  of  primogeniture, 
and  the  practices  connected  with  it,  which  throw  the 
younger  sons  into  professions  requiring,  for  their  successful 
exercise,  a  healthy  culture  of  personal  qualities.  In  the 
middle  class  it  must  arise  from  the  less  anxious  and 
elaborate  care,  the  freer  hand  usually  applied  by  parents  to 
their  latest  than  to  their  earliest  charge.  There  is  thus  a 
larger  proportion  of  self-formation  in  the  character,  and  the 
natural  forces  of  the  mind,  exempt  from  the  repression  of 
system,  display  themselves,  with  less  perhaps  of  the  har- 
mony that  constitutes  personal  well-being,  but  with  more 
of  the  strength  which  makes  them  effective  on  society. 
Arnold,  the  seventh  child  in  a  family  early  orphaned,  was 
no  exception  to  this  rule.  From  childhood  his  mind 
seems  to  have  been  directed,  rather  than  constrained ;  and, 
even  during  the  eight  years  spent  at  Warminster  and  Win- 
chester schools,  to  have  indicat;^d  that  eager  and  exclusive 
interest  in  every  thing  human^  which  at  once  disqualified 
him  for  eminence  in  Philology,  in  Science,  in  Metaphysics, 
and  constituted  his  greatness  as  an  Historian,  a  Politician, 
and  a  Divine.  Ballad  poetry,  dramatic  representation, 
history,  and  geography,  every  thing  which  brought  before 
his  conception  life  and  its  scenery,  had  irresistible  attrac- 
tions even  for  his  boyhood.    With  what  remarkable  tact 
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this  sympathy  enabled  him  to  detect  what  was  untrue  to 
nature  in  the  legends  of  nations,  is  manifest  from  the  fol- 
lowing sentence,  written  when  he  was  fourteen  years  old  : — 
"  I  verily  believe,  that  half  at  least  of  the  Roman  history 
is,  if  not  totally  false,  at  least  scandalously  exaggerated : 
how  far  different  are  the  modest,  unaffected,  and  impartial 
narrations  of  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  and  Xenophon." 
(Vol.  I.  p.  5.) 

His  studies  at  Oxford  tended  to  confirm  his  Realism  of 
character.  The  neglect  prevailing  there  of  all  formal 
science,  with  exception  of  the  Deductive  Logic,  and  the 
ascendant  influence  of  Aristotle  among  the  great  masters 
of  thought,  and  Thucydides  among  the  models  of  history, 
combined  with  the  vehement  state  controversies  of  the 
day,  and  the  exciting  progress  of  the  Peninsular  war,  to 
engage  his  enthusiasm  with  practical  questions  of  society 
and  government,  and  to  strengthen  his  inaptitude  for  poeti- 
cal or  speculative  thought.  In  the  private  friendships, 
indeed,  which  he  formed  in  the  little  circle  of  Corpus 
Christi,  there  was  much  to  counteract  the  objective  and 
prosaic  cast  of  his  character ;  his  love  especially  for  Keble 
and  Mr.  (now  Justice)  Coleridge,  brought  him  under  the 
influence  of  two  minds,  both  of  great  richness,  whose 
highest  qualities  formed  the  complement  to  his  own.  The 
first  reverence  with  which  an  affectionate  spirit  looks  up  to 
one  who  is  strong  where  it  is  weak,  and  light  where  it  is 
dark,  is  often  the  birth-hour  of  its  deep  religious  hfe :  the 
throbbing  vital  action  in  which  the  soul  opens  its  chrysalis 
of  sleepy  and  stationary  habit,  and  assumes  its  free  and 
winged  state,  amid  the  sunshine  and  the  air  of  heaven. 
So  it  seems  to  us  to  have  been  with  Arnold.  His  under- 
standing was  too  robust,  and  his  moral  affections  too 
decided,  to  be  turned  from  their  natural  direction  by  any 
external  agency ;  but  his  college  attachments  mingled  an 
element  of  humility  and  devotion  with  a  mental  activity 
else  too  hardy  and  dogmatical ;  gave  him  the  feeling  of  a 
sphere  of  truth  and  beauty  different  from  his  own ;  and 
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habituated  his  mind  to  that  upward  look  of  trust  and 
wonder,  which  is  not  indeed  piety  itself,  but  is  as  truly 
its  genuine  antecedent,  as  the  raised  hat  and  subdued' foot- 
fall on  entering  a  church  are  the  natural  prelude  to  the  hour 
of  prayer  and  aspiration.  The  influence  of  these  associates, 
however,  though  touchingly  referred  to  in  later  years,  was 
imperfectly  acknowledged  at  the  time;  the  external  form 
of  his  opinions  and  the  habits  of  his  intellect  seemed  to  be 
engaged  in  constantly  withstanding  it.  He  was  charac- 
terized by  a  vehement,  and  even  disputatious  independence; 
he  apparently  adhered  to  his  utilitarian,  rather  than  aesthetic 
estimate  of  the  studies  and  attainments  of  the  place ;  in- 
sensible to  the  beauty  of  the  Greek  drama,  which  was  too 
much  a  beauty  oi  form  to  please  a  perception  fond  of  the 
depth  of  human  colouring,  and  slighting  refined  and  fas- 
tidious scholarship,  on  the  plea  of  preferring  the  study  of 
things  to  that  of  words.  Yet  he  entered  his  college  a 
Jacobin,  and  quitted  it  a  high  Tory :  he  became  a  convert 
to  the  rigorous  discipline  by  which  a  taste  for  philological 
niceties  is  formed ;  he  permitted  his  theological  doubts  to 
be  overawed  and  stifled  by  the  remonstrance  which  Mr. 
Keble  addressed,  not  to  his  reason,  but  to  his  fears  and  his 
affections ;  and  in  other  ways  gave  symptoms  of  being  now, 
for  the  first  time,  subdued  into  an  apprehension  of  a  wisdom 
not  his  own,  and  led  by  the  power  of  an  unconscious 
deference.  Indeed,  with  some  apparent  dogmatism,  Arnold 
appears  from  this  time  to  have  been  exceedingly  susceptible 
to  influence  from  any  man  "  rich  in  the  combined  and  in- 
divisible love  of  truth  and  goodness."  No  sooner  did  he 
exchange  the  society  of  Corpus  Christi  for  that  of  Oriel,  on 
his  election  to  his  fellowship,  than  a  fresh  series  of  changes 
became  apparent  in  his  views :  in  the  presence  of  Davison, 
Copplestone,  Whately,  he  felt  the  irresistible  action  of  a 
new  intellectual  climate ;  and  the  seeds  of  all  his  charac- 
teristic beliefs,  productive  afterwards  of  fruit  so  wholesome, 
rapidly  germinated  and  struck  root.  His  abhorrence  of 
sacerdotal  religion,  his  conception  of  a  Christian  iroXcrcio, 
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his  appreciation  of  the  origin  in  human  nature,  and  dangers 
in  human  society,  of  Conservation  on  the  one  hand  and 
Jacobinism  on  the  other,  all  date  from  the  time  of  his 
connection  with  Oriel :  and  much  of  the  character  of  his 
future  works  is,  perhaps,  referable  to  the  fact,  that  their 
materials  were  mainly  collected  during  this  period,  and 
were  results  of  his  reading  in  the  Oxford  libraries,  whilst 
he  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  fellowship.  Even  where 
his  subsequent  opinions  deviated  from  the  standard  of  the 
Oriel  school  of  liberal  divines,  we  may  trace  the  operation 
of  a  new  influence ;  his  veneration  for  Niebuhr  and  Bunsen 
completing  the  elevation  of  that  structure  of  conviction  of 
which  the  ground-plan  had  been  traced  in  intimacy  with 
AVhately;  and  imparting  an  historic  richness  and  Gothic 
sanctity  to  a  system  of  thought  having  its  foundations  in 
philosophy.  To  this  succession  of  admirations  and  their 
powerful  but  healthful  agency  upon  him,  he  beautifully 
alludes  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge,  apparently 
justifying  himself  from  the  charge  of  a  presumptuous  mental 
independence.     The  date  is  January  26th,  1840. 

"  Your  letter  interested  me  very  deeply,  and  I  have  thought 
over  what  you  say  very  often.  Yet  I  believe  that  no  man's 
mind  has  ever  been  more  consciously  influenced  by  others 
than  mine  has  been  in  the  course  of  my  life,  from  the  time  that 
I  first  met  you  at  Corpus.  I  doubt  whether  you  ever  submitted 
to  another  with  the  same  complete  deference  as  I  did  to  you 
when  I  was  an  undergraduate.  So,  afterwards,  I  looked  up  to 
Davison  with  exceeding  reverence, — and  to  Whately.  Nor  do 
I  think  that  Keble  himself  has  lived  on  in  more  habitual  respect 
and  admiration  than  I  have,  only  the  object  of  these  feelings 
have  been  very  different.  At  this  day  I  could  sit  at  Bunsen's 
feet  and  drink  in  wisdom  with  almost  intense  reverence.  But 
I  cannot  reverence  the  men  that  Keble  reverences  ;  and  how 
does  he  feel  to  Luther  and  Milton  ?  It  gives  me  no  pain  and 
no  scruple  whatever  to  differ  from  those  whom,  after  the  most 
deliberate  judgment  that  I  can  form,  I  cannot  find  to  be  worthy 
of  admiration.  Nor  does  their  number  affect  me,  when  all  are 
manifestly  under  the  same  influences,  and  no  one  seems  to  be 
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a  master-spirit,  fitted  to  lead  amongst  men.  But  with  wise  men 
in  the  way  of  their  wisdom,  it  would  give  me  very  great  pain  to 
differ ;  I  can  say  that  truly  with  regard  to  your  uncle,  even 

more  with  regard  to  Niebuhr 

"  I  was  brought  up  in  a  strong  Tory  family ;  the  first  impres- 
sions of -my  own  mind  shook  my  merely  received  impressions 
to  pieces,  and  at  Winchester  I  was  well-nigh  a  Jacobin.  At 
sixteen,  when  I  went  up  to  Oxford,  all  the  influences  of  the 
place,  which  I  loved  exceedingly,  your  influence  above  all,  blew 
my  Jacobinism  to  pieces,  and  made  me  again  a  Tory.  I  used 
to  speak  strong  Toryism  to  the  old  Attic  Society,  and  greedily 
did  I  read  Clarendon  with  all  the  sympathy  of  a  thorough 
Royalist.  Then  came  the  Peace,  when  Napoleon  was  put  down, 
and  the  Tories  had  it  their  own  way.  Nothing  shook  my 
Toryism  more  than  the  strong  Tory  sentiments  that  I  used  to 

hear  at  = ,  though  I  liked  the  family  exceedingly.  But  I  heard 

language  at  which  my  organ  of  justice  stood  aghast,  and  which, 
the  more  I  read  of  the  Bible,  seemed  to  me  more  and  more 
unchristian.  I  could  not  but  go  on  inquiring,  and  I  do  feel 
thankful  that  now  for  some  years  past  I  have  been  living,  not 
in  scepticism,  but  in  a  very  sincere  faith  which  embraces  most 
unreservedly  those  great  truths,  divine  and  human,  which  the 
highest  authorities,  divine  and  human,  seem  concurringly  to 
teach." — Vol.  II.  p.  190. 

There  is  one  instance  in  which  this  openness  to  persua- 
sion through  his  affections  appears  to  us  to  have  impaired 
the  simplicity  and  clearness  of  Arnold's  conscience.  We 
say  this  with  absolute  sorrow  of  a  man  whose  memory  we 
love  with  devotion  almost  unreserved.  We  say  it  with 
self-distrust,  because  conscious  that,  in  bringing  a  charge 
of  doctrinal  partiality,  we  may  not  ourselves  be  sufficiently 
without  sin  to  cast  the  first  stone.  Still,  we  cannot  satisfy 
ourselves  that  Arnold  got  rid  of  his  doubts  about  the 
Trinity  by  fair  means  :  and  in  the  advice  given  to  him  on 
the  subject,  we  see  so  much  of  the  mischievous  sophistry 
and  dishonest  morality  current  on  these  matters  among 
divines,  that  we  feel  bound  to  enter  our  protest  as  we  pass. 
When  he  was  about  to  resign  his  fellowship  and  take  orders, 
previous  to  his  marriage,  he  found  his  course  embarrassed 
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by  doubts  as  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  With  the 
moral  clearness  and  simplicity  which  invariably  distin- 
guished his  natural  judgments,  he  was  willing  to  accept 
the  doubt  as  a  voice  of  God,  and  make  a  reverent  pause 
in  his  career,  while  he  listened  to  it,  and  pondered  its 
intimations.  But  he  was  surrounded  by  associates  who 
were  incapable  of  appreciating  such  a  state  of  mind, — 
who  lifted  their  hands  in  pious  horror  at  his  perplexity,  and 
treated  it  as  the  first  coil  of  the  old  serpent  lurking,  as  of 
old,  in  the  path  of  a  guilty  curiosity.  How  little  sympathy, 
and  how  much  misdirection,  he  met  with  at  this  trying 
crisis  of  his  life,  will  be  apparent  from  the  following  pas- 
sage of  a  letter,  addressed  (evidently  by  Keble)  to  Mr. 
Justice  Coleridge,  February  14th,  1819  : — 

''  I  have  not  talked  with  Arnold  lately  on  the  distressing 
thoughts  which  he  wrote  to  you  about,  but  I  am  fearful,  from 
his  manner  at  times,  that  he  has  by  no  means  got  rid  of  them, 
though  I  feel  quite  confident  that  all  will  be  well  in  the  end. 
The  subject  of  them  is  that  most  awful  one,  on  which  all  very 
inquisitive,  reasoning  minds  are,  I  believe,  most  liable  to  such 
temptations, — I  mean  the  doctrine  of  the  blessed  Trinity.  Do 
not  start,  my  dear  Coleridge  :  I  do  not  believe  that  Arnold  has 
serious  scruples  of  the  understanding  about  it,  but  it  is  a  defect 
of  his  mind,  that  he  cannot  get  rid  of  a  certain  feeling  of 
objections, — and  particularly  when,  as  he  fancies,  the  bias  is 
so  strong  upon  him  to  decide  one  way  from  interest :  he 
scruples  doing  what  I  advise  him,  which  is,  to  put  down  the 
objections  by  main  force,  whenever  they  arise  in  his  mind, 
fearful  that  in  so  doing  he  shall  be  violating  his  conscience  for 
a  maintenance'  sake.  I  am  still  inclined  to  think  with  you, 
that  the  wisest  thing  he  could  do  would  be  to  take  John  M.  (a 
young  pupil  whom  I  was  desirous  of  placing  under  his  care) 
and  a  curacy  somewhere  or  other,  and  cure  himself,  not  by 
physic,  i.e.  reading  and  controversy,  but  by  diet  and  regimen, 
i.e.  holy  living." — Vol.  I.  p.  21. 

The  sacerdotal  sophistry  of  this  letter  is  so  complete  and 
characteristic,  that  the  subsequent  career  of  the  writer 
seems  to  be  almost  prefigured  in  it.     To  quench  by  the 
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"main  force"  of  an  idolatrous  reverence  the  truthful 
aspirations  of  a  holy  spirit,  and  suppress  the  starts  of  a 
waking  conscience  by  the  hideous  nightmare  of  church 
power,  is  the  grand  aim  of  the  school  to  which  he  belongs ; 
and  the  perverseness  with  which  he  here  designates  the 
purest  sincerity  as  "  a  defect  of  Arnold's  mind,"  counsels  a 
sceptical  man  to  "  take  a  curacy "  in  order  to  believe  the 
doctrines  he  is  to  teach,  and  calls  the  dishonest  stifling  of 
thought  in  action  "  holy  living,"  is  singularly  symptomatic 
of  the  moral  blindness  to  which  superstition  inevitably 
tends.  We  are  far  from  denying  that  there  are  cases  of 
embarrassed  thought,  in  which  the  advice  here  given 
would  be  the  best,  and  the  only  cure  must  be  sought  in 
active  duty,  not  in  lonely  meditation.  We  admit  the  error 
of  treating  all  sorts  of  doubt  indiscriminately  as  mere 
affairs  of  the  intellect,  determinable  by  pure  reasoning, 
and  equally  possible  to  every  condition  of  the  character 
and  will.  Unquestionably,  the  effect  upon  a  man  of  what 
is  called  "  evidence "  depends,  in  subjects  of  a  moral 
nature,  not  less  upon  the  susceptibility  of  his  conscience 
and  affections,  than  on  the  acuteness  of  his  understanding ; 
and  any  one  who  forbids  us  ever  to  judge  others  by  their 
belief,  and  requires  from  us  an  equal  sympathy  for  all 
states  of  mind  consistent  with  good  conduct,  is  deluded  by 
the  cant  of  a  philosophy  which  he  himself  neither  does 
nor  can  reduce  to  practice.  There  is  no  more  full  and 
direct  expression  of  a  man's  whole  mind  than  the  faith  by 
which  he  lives;  and  by  this,  better  than  by  any  single 
symptom,  do  we  know  one  another,  and  keep  apart  in 
strangeness,  or  draw  together  in  love.  But  there  is  a  dis- 
tinction to  be  drawn  between  spiritual  and  simply  historical 
religion, — and  between  doubts  arising  from  spiritual  obtuse- 
ness,  and  those  which  are  due  to  want  of  historical  light. 
Religion,  we  conceive,  like  morals  and  physics,  has  first 
truths,  which  are  incapable  of  being  derived  from  any- 
thing more  certain  than  themselves, — which  the  human 
mind,  at  a  particular  point  of  its  development,  invariably 
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recognizes,  and  the  intuition  of  which  is  a  direct  result  of 
the  activity  of  its  highest  faculties.  As  no  one  without 
senses  could  ascertain  the  reality  of  matter,  or  without  self- 
consciousness  become  aware  of  the  existence  of  mind,  so 
no  one  without  moral  perceptions  and  desires  could  learn 
the  being  or  feel  the  presence  of  a  God.  Believing  the 
knowledge  of  him  to  be  in  direct  proportion,  not  to  the 
sharpness  of  the  intellect,  but  to  the  purity,  depth,  and 
earnestness  of  the  heart,  we  can  understand  why  a  moral 
remedy,  rather  than  a  speculative  discipline,  should  be 
prescribed  for  the  genuine  atheist,  and  he  should  be 
desired  to  do  the  Will  ere  he  deny  the  Agency  of  God. 
With  one  who  questions  a  first  truth,  you  can  do  nothing 
but  improve  his  mental  aptitude  for  apprehending  it.  But 
who  can  affirm  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  stands  in 
this  predicament  ?  Who  can  say  that  there  is  any  condi- 
tion of  the  character  to  which  it  becomes  self-evident  ? — 
that  the  numerical  analysis  of  Deity  is  "  experimentally  " 
revealed  through  the  moral  dispositions  ?  The  doctrine, 
as  its  supporters  are  the  most  eager  to  aver,  is  wholly  the 
result  of  external  testimony,  and  on  the  right  reading  of 
that  testimony  depends  its  truth  or  falsehood.  If  it  be 
said  that  an  indisposition  to  receive  it  may  arise  from  a 
mean  repugnance  to  anjrthing  wonderful  and  great,  and  a 
propensity  to  make  everything  comprehensible,  that  we 
may  have  the  less  that  is  adorable,  even  this,  which  in 
other  cases  is  a  misrepresentation,  is  in  Arnold's  instance 
inapplicable :  for  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge  expressly  assures 
us,  that  his  doubts  "  were  not  low  nor  rationalistic  in  their 
tendency,  according  to  the  bad  sense  of  that  term  :  there 
was  no  indisposition  in  him  to  belief  merely  because  the 
article  transcended  his  reason ;  he  doubted  the  proof 
and  the  interpretation  of  the  textual  authority."  (Vol.  I. 
p.  20.) 

How  could  doubts  like  these,  not  arising  from  deficient 
idealism  and  love,  having  confessedly  no  "  wilful "  origin, 
be  justly  treated  as  wicked  "  temptations,"  and  legitimately 
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resisted  by  prayer  and  practice?  Can  a  change  in  the 
moral  state  settle  a  question  of  disputed  interpretation  ? 
Will  active  life  improve  the  exegetic  skill  ?  Will  a  batch 
of  hard  work  enable  a  man  to  punctuate  Timothy,  explain 
ofriraynaj  and  penetrate  the  true  meaning  of  the  Paraclete  ? 
Can  parish  duty  remove  obscurity  from  the  proem  of 
John  ?  and  a  curacy  demonstrate  the  Athanasian  Creed  ? 
What  can  be  more  evident  than  that  the  advice  given  to 
Arnold  was  good  for  stifling  the  doubt,  bad  for  reaching 
the  truth  ?  It  is  as  if  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge  were  to  decide 
a  question  of  law  by  shutting  his  ears  (per  "  main  force  ") 
against  one  half  the  pleadings,  nightly  remembering  the 
others  in  his  prayers,  refusing  to  consult  his  books  of  pre- 
cedents, and  submitting  the  matter  to  the  ordeal  of  a  brisk 
walk.  Unhappily,  the  solemn  sophistry,  recommended  by 
the  entreaties  of  friendship,  and  decorated  with  the  phrases 
of  academical  devotion,  appears  to  have  imposed  upon 
Arnold.  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge  refers  "  ^he  conclusion  of 
these  doubts  "  to  a  later  period  of  his  life,  "  when  his  mind 
had  not  become  weaker,  nor  his  pursuit  of  truth  less  honest 
or  ardent,  but  when  his  abilities  were  matured,  his  know- 
ledge greater,  his  judgment  more  sober."  We  know  not 
how  to  avoid  the  obvious  inference  from  this  statement, 
that  Arnold's  doubts  did  not  vanish  till  long  after  he  had 
assumed  the  clerical  office ;  that  he  was  ordained  in  the 
midst  of  them ;  that  he  signed  the  Articles  first,  and  be- 
lieved them  afterwards.  This  indeed  is  painfully  evident 
from  the  date  of  Mr.  Keble's  letter  descriptive  of  his  state 
of  mind;  for  at  the  time  when  it  was  written,  he  had 
already  been  in  holy  orders  for  two  months,  having  received 
ordination  in  December,  1818.  Are  we  not  justified  in 
saying,  that  he  admitted  the  influence  of  others  to  have  an 
improper  suffrage  in  matters  where  his  own  conscience 
would  have  been  the  better  guide  ?  What  sort  of  "  Aofy 
/ivt'ng"  must  that  be,  which,  as  advised  by  the  saintliest  of 
his  friends,  could  be  entered  only  through  an  inauguration 
of  falsehood  and  pretence  ?    And  when  disingenuousness 
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like  this  can  be  advised  by  Keble,  practised  by  Arnold, 
applauded  by  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge,  and  tacitly  approved 
by  Mr.  Stanley,  what  must  we  surmise  as  to  the  morality 
of  opinion  within  the  Church,  and  what  value  can  be 
attached  to  the  apparent  testimony  of  its  learning  and 
its  worth  to  the  doctrines  it  upholds  with  so  proud  a 
dignity  ? 

Questionable  practice  is  the  natural  source  of  sophistical 
theory :  and  it  is  not  wonderful  that  this  one  weak  point  in 
Arnold's  life  should  entail  a  corresponding  unsoundness  in 
his  notions  of  subscription  to  articles  of  faith.  Of  this  act 
he  defended  the  lax  construction  by  which  alone  he  could 
have  found  admission  into  the  Church  ;  a  construction  so 
lax,  that  his  apology  for  it  fills  us  with  astonishment  and 
shame.  His  doctrine  and  example  on  this  point,  recom- 
mended by  his  general  simplicity  and  integrity,  are  likely 
to  be  widely  injurious;  and,  thrown  into  the  balance 
against  wavering  principle,  have  already,  we  have  reason  to 
believe,  determined  many  a  youth  to  an  evasive  conformity. 
If  the  question  could  be  submitted  to  the  simple,  vera- 
cious perceptions  of  a  child,  whether  a  man  may  not 
declare  his  belief  in  some  things  which  he  disbelieves, 
there  would  be  no  fear ;  the  very  question  would  be  seen 
to  be  immoral,  and  one  on  which  no  argument  could  even 
be  innocently  heard.  If  it  were  submitted  only  to  men  of 
strong  sense  and  intellect  wholly  unsuborned,  there  would 
be  no  fear ;  they  would  see  straight  through  the  hollow 
ingenuities  interposed  to  colour  and  distort  the  truth. 
But  there  are  weak,  bewildered  minds,  to  whom  a  pleasant 
fallacy  comes  with  all  the  force  of  conviction ;  uneasy  from 
the  wish  to  serve  two  masters ;  too  scrupulous  to  make  a 
deceitful  profession,  but  ready  to  hear  evidence  in  favour 
of  its  honesty ;  shrinking  from  the  positive  approaches  of 
falsehood,  yet  looking  after  it  with  lust  of  the  eye ;  and 
these  half-souls  are  they  for  whom  Arnold's  guidance  in 
this  matter  is  dangerous.  With  the  perverseness  of  those 
who  search  the  lessons  of  life,  for  justification  of  their  weak- 
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ness,  rather  than  for  the  ennobling  of  their  strength,  they 
will  appropriate  the  one  only  dishonest  comfort  that  can  be 
gathered  from  a  good  man's  history ;  flattering  themselves 
that  they  are  wiser  by  his  wisdom,  and  holier  by  his  faith- 
fulness, they  will  be  but  partners  in  his  infirmity,  and 
victims  of  his  mistake. 

Arnold's  practical  morality  on  the  matter  of  subscription 
and  confessions  appears  from  the  following  sentences : — 

*'  I  do  not  believe  the  damnatory  clauses  in  the  Athanasian 
Creed,  under  any  qualification  given  of  them,  except  such  as 
substitute  for  them  propositions  of  a  wholly  different  character. 
.  .  .  .  But  I  read  the  Athanasian  Creed,  and  have  and 
would  again  subscribe  the  Article  about  it." — Vol.  II.  p.  120. 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that,  in  reading  the  Creed,  Dr. 
Arnold  did  not  omit  the  "  damnatory  clauses."  Then  he 
publicly  pronounced  a  most  solemn  anathema  of  which  he 
did  not  believe  a  word !  He  asserted  a  thing  to  be 
"  above  all  things  necessary  to  salvation,"  which  he  did 
not  suppose  to  be  necessary  at  all !  He  warned  many  a 
hearer,  that  "without  doubt  he  should  perish  everlast- 
ingly," apprehending  all  the  while  no  danger  whatsoever ! 
Nothing  surely  but  the  terrible  paralysis  of  custom  could 
deaden  a  man's  sense  of  the  guilt  of  so  great  a  mockery. 
Were  he  to  hurry  through  his  task  lest  he  should  be  struck 
dumb  in  the  midst,  we  should  scarcely  think  it  an  unna- 
tural superstition.  Apart  from  all  question  as  to  the 
engagements  made  at  his  ordination,  it  is  a  shocking 
Jesuitry  to  maintain  that  a  clergyman — instructor  of  the 
people's  conscience  and  messenger  of  their  prayers — need 
not  assent  to  the  promise  or  the  curse  he  utters  in  the  hour 
of  worship,  and  may  innocently  invite  his  hearers  to  stand 
up  with  him  before  God,  and  take  lying  judgments  upon 
their  lips. 

And  what  is  the  plea  put  forth  to  blunt  the  edge  of  our 
natural  indignation  at  such  laxity  ? 

"  I  have  and  would  again  subscribe  the  Article  about  it  [the 
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Athanasian  Creed],  because  I  do  not  conceive  the  clauses  in 

question  to  be  essential  parts  of  it I  do  not  imagine 

that  the  Article  about  the  Creed  was  intended  in  the  least  to 
refer  to  the  clauses." — Vol.  II.  pp.  120,  121. 

Be  it  so :  what  does  this  amount  to  but  the  plea,  "  I 
never  engaged  to  believe  these  falsehoods,  so  why  should  I 
object  to  utter  them  ?  "  Is  insincerity  then  quite  allowable, 
except  where  a  man  has  contracted  to  avoid  it  ?  And  are 
the  words  of  holy  men  to  be  no  index  to  their  minds  unless 
a  truthful  intent  has  been  written  in  the  bond  ?  The  obli- 
gation to  guileless  veracity  does  not  arise  from  ordination 
promises  and  doctrinal  subscription,  and  does  not  stop 
where  they  happen  to  terminate.  Take  away  Articles, 
signature,  vows  altogether,  and  it  is  no  less  a  duty  than 
before,  for  a  man  to  say  only  the  thing  he  truly  means. 
His  added  pledge  is  but  a  recognition  of  the  antecedent 
obligation,  an  assurance  to  others  that  he  owns  the  justice 
of  their  moral  expectations,  and  has  a  sense  of  right  and 
fidelity  concurrent  with  their  own. 

But  let  us  even  accept  Arnold's  mode  of  putting  the 
case,  and  see  whether  Churchmen  such  as  he  can  be  justi- 
fied in  signing  the  eighth  Article,  which  is  as  follows : — 

"  The  three  Creeds,  Nicene  Creed,  Athanasius's  Creed,  and 
that  which  is  commonly  called  the  Apostles'  Creed,  ought 
thoroughly  to  be  received  and  believed ;  for  they  may  be 
proved  by  most  certain  warrants  of  Holy  Scripture." 

Arnold  resolves  the  Athanasian  Creed  into  two  parts; 
one  defining  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity ;  the  other  defining 
the  Divine  purpose  with  respect  to  unbelievers  in  it :  the 
one  therefore  referring  to  the  psychological  nature,  the 
other  to  the  moral  character  of  God ;  the  one  pronouncing 
on  the  mysteries  of  his  Absolute  Essence,  the  other  on 
the  principles  of  his  Relative  conduct  and  sentiments  to- 
wards men.  Strangely  inverting  the  comparative  impor- 
tance of  these,  Arnold  decides  that  the  incomprehensible 
metaphysics  are  the  essential  part, — the  intelligible  declara- 
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tions  of  law,  the  non-essential :  and  he  argues,  "  I  believe 
the  former,  I  do  not  believe  the  latter ;  so  I  may  say  that 
I  believe  the  creed  *  thoroughly,^ "  And  is  there  the  least 
ground,  except  in  the  convenience  of  half-believers,  for 
this  dismemberment  of  the  Creed?  Not  the  slightest. 
The  "  damnatory  clauses "  are  not  only  inseparably  inter- 
woven with  it,  beginning,  middle,  and  end,  but  logically 
constitute  the  substantive  affirmation  of  the  whole  docu- 
ment, of  which  the  statement  of  the  "  Catholic  Faith "  is 
but  a  dependent  and  subordinate  member.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, there  may  be  historical  reasons  for  Arnold's  view,  not 
apparent  from  the  mere  structure  of  this  formulary.  Let 
us  hear : — 

"  I  do  not  conceive  the  clauses  in  question  were  retained 
deliberately  by  our  Reformers  after  the  propriety  of  retaining 
or  expunging  them  had  been  distinctly  submitted  to  their  minds. 
They  retained  the  Creed,  I  doubt  not,  deliberately ;  to  show 
that  they  wished  to  keep  the  faith  of  the  general  Church  in 
matters  relating  to  the  Arian,  Macedonian,  Nestorian,  Eutychian 
and  Socinian  controversies ;  and,  as  they  did  not  scruple  to 
burn  Arians,  so  neither  would  they  be  likely  to  be  shocked  by 
the  damnatory  clauses  against  them  ;  but  I  do  not  imagine  that 
the  Article  about  the  Creed  was  intended  in  the  least  to  refer 
to  the  clausesi  as  if  they  supposed  that  a  man  might  embrace 
the  rest  of  the  Creed,  and  yet  reject  them.  Nor  do  I  think 
that  the  Reformers,  or  the  best  and  wisest  men  of  the  Church 
since,  would  have  objected  to  any  man's  subscription,  if  they 
had  conceived  such  a  case ;  but  would  have  said,  *  What  we 
mean  you  to  embrace  is  the  belief  of  the  general  Church,  as 
expressed  in  the  three  Creeds,  with  regard  to  the  points,  many 
of  them  having  been  disputed,  on  which  those  Creeds  pro- 
nounce :  the  degree  of  blamableness  in  those  who  do  not 
embrace  this  belief  is  another  matter,  on  which  we  do  not 
intend  to  speak,  particularly  in  this  Article.'  I  do  not  think 
that  there  is  anything  evasive  or  unfair  in  this.** — Vol.  II. 
p.  121. 

A  thoughtful  man  must  assuredly  be  very  hard-pressed, 
before  he  could  produce  so  extraordinary  an  argument  as 
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this.  In  the  times  of  the  Reformers,  it  appears,  there  were 
two  grades  of  certainty  felt  as  to  Christian  doctrine.  Some 
points  had  been  disputed,  and  were  known  to  be  in  peril 
from  the  variable  movements  of  opinion :  others  had  never 
been  called  in  question,  and  remained  fixed  in  unconscious 
security  as  the  faith  of  Christendom.  The  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  was  among  the  former ;  the  perdition  of  heretics 
and  unbehevers  among  the  latter.  The  Reformers  were 
well  acquainted  with  Arian  and  Socinian  perverseness, — 
and  had  perhaps  not  been  without  difficulties  on  these 
matters  themselves  :  but  that  misbelievers  must  be  damned, 
is  a  thing  which  they  never  supposed  that  anybody  could 
doubt.  They  burned  Arians  without  scruple ;  and  made 
sure  that  God  would  bum  them  too.  Upon  both  these 
elements  of  their  belief,  the  questioned  and  the  unques- 
tioned, they  have  left  us  their  mind ;  what  reception  are 
we  to  give  it,  when  we  bind  ourselves  to  their  formularies  ? 
Arnold's  decision  is, — "We  must  adopt  their  opinions ; 
but  we  may  freely  throw  away  their  certainties :  what  they 
knew  to  be  mutable^  we  must  not  presume  to  change ;  what 
they  supposed  to  be  immutabUy  we  may  alter  as  we  please." 
Is  it  conceivable  that  the  founders  of  the  Reformed 
Churches,  while  binding  their  followers  on  all  debated 
matters,  meant  to  leave  them  free  on  all  the  questions  which 
no  scepticism  had  yet  dared  to  approach  ?  True,  they  did 
not  contemplate  the  particular  case  of  half-belief  which 
now  arises,  and  made  no  special  provision  to  meet  it.  But 
a  man  may  abstain  from  taking  security  for  either  of  two 
reasons,  because  he  is  willing  to  make  us  a  present,  or 
because  he  is  assured  we  shall  acknowledge  the  debt. 
Arnold  admits  the  profoundness  and  unconsciousness  of 
the  Reformers'  trust,  and  gives  it  as  a  reason  for  cheating 
them  of  their  obedience,  and  pocketing  a  license  which 
they  never  left  And  he  thinks  there  is  "  nothing  evasive 
or  unfair  in  this  "  ! 

In  other  passages  he  defends  the  acceptance  of   holy 
orders  by  men  who  "  cannot  yield  an  active  belief  to  the 
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words  of  every  part  of  the  Articles  and  Liturgy  as  true," 
on  the  ground  that,  without  this  latitude,  "the  Church 
could  by  necessity  receive  into  the  ministry  only  men  of 
dull  minds,  or  dull  consciences :  of  dull,  nay  almost  of 
dishonest  minds,  if  they  can  persuade  themselves  that  they 
actually  agree  in  every  minute  particular  with  any  great 
number  of  human  propositions ;  of  dull  consciences,  if, 
exercising  their  minds  freely,  and  yet  believing  that  the 
Church  requires  the  total  adhesion  of  the  understanding, 
they  still,  for  considerations  of  their  own  convenience, 
enter  into  the  ministry  in  her  despite."     (Vol.  II.  p.  173.) 

The  reasoning  of  this  passage,  if  we  understand  it,  pro- 
ceeds thus :  The  Church  must  have  men  of  active  minds  ; 
only  men  of  dull  minds  can  sign  the  Articles  with  full 
belief;  therefore  the  Church  must  have  men  who  sign  the 
Articles  without  full  belief.  But  these  men  must  also  have 
lively  consciences :  if  they  take  signature  to  denote  full 
belief,  they  must  have  dull  consciences  to  sign  without  it ; 
therefore  they  should  think  that  signature  does  not  denote 
full  belief.  Unhappily,  however,  this  h  priori  argument 
lands  us  in  conclusions  wholly  at  variance  with  fact.  The 
Church  has  not  left  her  intent  as  to  the  Articles  and  Liturgy, 
and  the  degree  of  assent  demanded  to  them,  a  matter  of 
doubtful  inference.  The  thirty-sixth  Canon  orders  that 
"  no  person  shall  be  received  into  the  ministry," — "  except 
he  shall  first  subscribe  to  these  three  Articles  following,  in 
such  manner  and  sort  as  we  have  here  appointed." 

I.  The  declaration  of  supremacy,  which  it  is  needless  to 
cite. 

"  2.  That  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  of  ordering 
of  Bishops,  Priests,  and  Deacons,  containeth  in  it  nothing 
contrary  to  the  Word  of  God,  &c. 

"  3.  That  he  alloweth  the  Book  of  Articles  of  Religion 
agreed  upon  by  the  Archbishops,  &c. ;  and  that  he  acknow- 
ledgeth  all  and  every  the  Articles  therein  contained,  being 
in  number  nine-and-thirty,  besides  the  Ratification,  to  be 
agreeable  to  the  Word  of  God 
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"  To  these  three  Articles,  whosoever  will  subscribe,  he 
shall,  ^r  the  avoiding  of  all  ambiguities^  subscribe  in  this 
order,  and  form  of  words,  setting  down  both  his  Christian 
and  surname,  viz. :  '  I,  N.  N.,  do  willingly  and  ex  animo 
subscribe  to  these  three  Articles  above  mentioned,  and  to 
all  things  that  are  contained  in  them.' " 

All  argument  against  the  necessity  of  ex  animo  subscrip- 
tion being  set  aside  by  this  Canon,  Dr.  Arnold  has  only 
put  it  in  the  power  of  opponents  to  retort  upon  the  Church 
thus : — ^AU  clergymen  must  declare  their  full  assent  to  the 
Articles  and  Liturgy:  in  doing  this,  they  either  honestly 
believe  them  throughout,  or  they  do  not :  if  they  do,  they 
are  men  of  "  dull  minds  " ;  if  they  do  not,  they  are  men  of 
"  dull  consciences  " ;  therefore  "  the  Church  can  receive 
into  its  ministry  only  men  of  dull  minds  or  dull  con- 
sciences." And  is  it  not  undeniable  that,  in  fact,  the 
entrance  into  her  service,  smooth  and  easy  to  thoughtless 
mediocrity  and  worldly  ambition,  is  beset  by  scruples  and 
difficulties,  chiefly  for  men  of  intellectual  genius  and  tnoral 
earnestness  ?  A  Beresford  and  a  Blomfield  glide  in  with 
complacent  smiles ;  an  Arnold  passes  with  reluctant  starts, 
aiid  bitter  conflicts,  and  many  a  pause  of  prayer  and  fear. 
They  carry  with  them  the  undisturbed  consistency  so  easy 
to  minds  without  lofty  aspiration,  and  are  of  no  dimmer 
sight  or  less  graceful  movement  than  before :  but  he  has 
withstood  the  repugnance  of  his  noble  nature,  and  a  speck 
is  thenceforth  fixed  on  his  intellectual  clearness,  which,  at 
one  part  of  his  course  of  thought,  compels  him  to  feel  his 
way  along  the  conventional  path,  and  restrains  the  free  step 
with  which  elsewhere  he  pursues  "in  open  vision"  only 
what  is  great  and  true. 

For  nine  years  after  his  ordination,  Arnold  was  settled,  as 
private  tutor,  at  Laleham,  near  Staines :  mingling,  with  the 
duties  of  his  own  house,  no  slight  share  of  aid  to  the  curate 
of  the  parish,  in  the  church,  the  workhouse,  and  the  cottage. 
The  period  was  one  of  little  incident,  but  of  the  deepest 
moment  in  his  internal  history.     It  was  his  initiation  into 
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the  real  business  of  life,  and  showed  at  once  the  masterly 
hand  with  which  he  was  to  rule  its  affairs  and  manage  its 
responsibilities.  It  was  the  commencement  of  his  most 
sacred  domestic  ties,  and  bears  traces  of  the  genial  ripening 
of  his  character  beneath  the  warmth  of  new  affections.  It 
witnessed  the  beginning  of  all  his  literary  undertakings,  and 
the  completion  of  his  articles  on  Roman  History  in  the 
Encyclopaedia  Metropolitana.  It  introduced  him  to  the 
knowledge  of  Niebuhr,  whose  influence  was  thenceforth  to 
constitute  so  large  an  element  in  his  mental  progress.  But 
the  great  function  of  this  time  was  to  establish  the  real  seat 
of  Arnold's  strength ;  it  became  evident  at  once  that  he  was 
at  home,  not  in  the  cloister,  but  in  the  city  and  the  field  : 
respectable  in  scholarship,  insensible  to  art,  undistinguished 
in  philosophy,  he  was  great  in  action.  His  sphere  was  not 
large :  but  the  healthy  vigour  which  he  infused  into  the 
whole ;  the  moral  earnestness  which  put  pupils,  household, 
almost  the  village,  under  his  control ;  the  quantity  of  work 
of  all  sorts  which  he  got  through  himself,  and  inspired 
others  to  achieve,  indicated  the  remarkable  capacity  for 
government^  which  dictated  his  early  longing  for  a  states- 
man's life.  And,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  the  expansion 
of  the  leading  faculty,  instead  of  overwhelming,  reawakened 
all  the  rest :  the  more  he  didy  the  more  also  he  thought 
and  felt ;  reflection  and  emotion  deepening  and  widening 
through  the  materials  of  an  outward  industry,  which,  he 
sometimes  feared,  would  stifle  them.  Archbishop  Whately 
had  early  pointed  out  the  indications,  in  Arnold's  fellow- 
ship examination,  of  a  remarkable  faculty  of  mental  growth. 
We  doubt  whether  the  prediction,  true  as  it  was,  would 
have  been  conspicuously  fulfilled,  if  he  had  remained  within 
the  walls  of  a  college.  In  him,  intellect  and  affection  waited 
upon  the  conscience  and  the  Will ;  and  became  great  and 
rich  and  tender  in  the  divine  hardships  of  duty,  and  the 
strenuous  service  of  God.  During  the  years  spent  at  Lale- 
ham,  especially  the  earlier  ones,  there  are  many  marks  of 
crude,  unmellowed  feeling,  of  conventional  sentiment,  of 
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prosaic  and  utilitarian  estimates  of  human  interests.  The 
thoughts  with  which  he  anticipates  his  married  lot  (Vol.  I. 
p.  60)  are  after  the  most  ordinary  fashion  of  moralizing. 
His  views  in  the  choice  of  a  profession  are  according  to  the 
approved  canons  of  spiritual  prudence ;  and  he  takes  to  the 
Church,  not  so  much  inspired  by  the  high  aims  of  a  holy 
calling,  as  from  the  wish  for  an  asylum  (Vol.  I.  p.  53)  from 
moral  danger,  /*4  o'«j8aa'f«£,  aXX'  avfo^^vit  cvcmi.  Even  his 
sermons  contain  more  profit-and-loss  religion  than  consists 
with  the  nobleness  of  his  later  Christianity ;  as  in  p.  243, 
where  "  the  good  which  a  man  may  get  from  acting "  on 
holy  principle  is  made  to  depend  on  its  "  lasting  for  ever," 
instead  of  "  being  over  in  less  than  a  hundred  years."  And 
finally,  his  style — that  unerring  expression  of  a  man's  whole 
spiritual  nature — ^was  at  this  time  rude  and  shapeless, 
marked  by  a  certain  business-like  simplicity  and  directness, 
but  destitute  of  the  force  given  by  the  under-play  of  a  living 
enthusiasm  beneath  the  dry  matter  of  the  composition. 
The  fuel,  however,  of  his  central  being  was  kindled ;  life, 
like  a  glowing  furnace,  rose  to  a  higher  and  higher  intensity, 
and  penetrated  with  a  glorious  heat  even  his  originally 
colder  and  remoter  faculties ;  till  his  whole  nature  was 
fused  into  one  living  mass,  radiating  force  and  fire  through- 
out the  sphere  of  his  activity. 

It  was  not  till  he  assumed  his  office  as  head  master  of 
Rugby  School,  that  all  the  energy  and  greatness  of  his 
character  were  fully  brought  out.  The  fourteen  years  which 
he  spent  there,  were  in  all  respects  the  most  memorable  of 
his  career ;  showing  how,  amid  many  discouragements  and 
frequent  loneliness  in  his  favourite  aims,  he  could  prevail 
over  the  heaviest  tasks  submitted  to  his  hands,  and  the 
most  plausible  sophistries  competing  for  his  mind.  We 
must  dismiss  with  few  words  the  whole  subject  of  his  School 
management.  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  he  turned  to 
the  best  account  all  the  elements  of  good  in  the  English 
system  of  public  schools,  and  struggled  manfully  and  with 
unexampled  success  against  its  peculiar  evils.     His  general 
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theory  of  his  office  may  be  stated  thus: — ^the  peculiar 
character  of  the  English  gentleman  being  assumed  as  an 
historical  datum,  the  aim  of  education  should  be  to  pene- 
trate and  pervade  this  with  a  spirit  of  Christian  self-regula- 
tion. He  was  aware  how  great  was  the  revolution  implied 
in  the  accomplishment  of  this  end;  that  moral  heroism 
must  take  the  place  of  feudal  independence ;  devout  allegi- 
ance, of  personal  self-will ;  respect  for  faithful  work,  of  the 
ambition  for  careless  idleness ;  manly  simplicity  and  ear- 
nestness, of  gentlemanly  poco-curanteism ;  the  true  shame 
for  evil,  of  the  false  shame  for  good;  that  contempt  of 
pleasure  must  be  added  to  the  contempt  of  danger  and  of 
pain ;  and  courage  to  defy  corrupt  fashion  and  opinion,  to 
the  hardihood  which  resists  the  aggressions  of  unjust 
authority.  With  numbers  of  his  scholars  he  doubtless 
realized  a  near  approximation  to  his  aim ;  with  none,  per- 
haps, did  he  wholly  fsiil;  for  he  strongly  marked,  and 
rendered  unmistakably  felt,  the  evils  with  which  he  was 
resolved  to  contend,  and  by  which  he  would  never  be 
baffled.  There  was  no  hope  that  he  would  ever  connive  at 
anything  false  or  wrong ;  there  was  no  fear  that  he  would 
overlook  or  desert  any  faithful  will,  striving  with  limited 
powers  within,  or  the  jeers  of  low  ridicule  without  There 
was  estabUshed  an  absolute  confidence  in  his  truth  and 
justice :  every  culprit  felt  the  shadow  of  his  frown,  every 
clear  conscience  the  assurance  of  his  protection.  His 
attention  was  not  reserved  for  pupils  of  remarkable  attain- 
ments and  brilliant  promise,  who  might  reward  his  assiduity 
by  conferring  distinction  on  their  instructor.  None  were 
so  loved  and  honoured  as  those  who  persisted  in  laborious 
effort  without  the  power  or  talent  to  win  admiration  and 
command  success ;  of  such  a  one  he  said,  "  I  could  stand 
before  that  man,  hat  in  handJ^  And  if,  amid  the  host  of 
the  foolish  and  corrupt,  there  appeared  any 

«  Abdiel,  faithful  found 
Among  the  faithless,  faithful  only  he  ; 
Among  innumerable  false,  unmoved, 
Unshaken,  nnseduced,  unterrified  "  ; 
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he  was  secure  of  Arnold's  exulting  sympathy,  and,  as  "  he 
passed  long  way  through  hostile  scorn,"  might  hear  in 
heart  his  voice  of  blessing, 

"  Servant  of  God,  well  done ;  well  hast  thou  fought 
The  better  fight,  who  single  hast  maintained 
Against  revolted  multitudes  the  cause 
Of  truth." 

The  personal  qualities  of  Arnold  were  eminently  fitted 
to  give  success  to  these  high  aims  and  noble  sympathies. 
Frank,  brave,  guileless,  he  mingled  no  moroseness  with 
his  moral  severity,  no  weakness  with  his  pity,  no  secrecy 
with  his  vigilance.     His  joyous  and  trustful  nature  had 
never  divested  itself  of  the  best  attributes  of  boyhood,  but 
simply  added  to  them  the  wisdom  and  the  strength  of  man- 
hood.    His  elastic  spirits,  his  vivacity  of  expression,  his 
love  of  the  open  air  and  all  athletic  sports,  were  no  incon- 
siderable  qualifications  for  obtaining  the  admiration  of 
boys  ;  and,  above  all,  he  wholly  lost  sight  of  himself ^  and 
never  gave  occasion  for  even  the  perversest  spirit  to  sus- 
pect  that  his  battle  with  school  evils  was  a  contest  for 
personal  dignity  or  power ;  in  his  dominance  over  wrong, 
he  was  himself  but  serving  the  right.     But  the  most  vivid 
individual  character  could  not  directly  reach  the  multitude 
collected  in  a  public  school.     In  the  chapel,  indeed,  they 
were  all  submitted  immediately  to  his  most  powerful  influ- 
ence, and  the  constancy  and  fervour  with  which  he  availed 
himself  of  this  means  of  discipline  are  known  to  all  who  are 
familiar   with  his  Rugby  Sermons.     At  this  moment,  no 
poem,  no  biography,  actual  or  possible,  occurs  to  us,  which 
we  had  rather  read,  than  the  secret  spirit-history  of  that 
chapel.     The  many-coloured  thoughts,  evanescent,  it  may 
be,    but  not  traceless,  of  those  young  hearts;  the  dark, 
obdurate  will,   struck  by  the  sudden  flash,  then  closing 
sullenly  again ;  the  light,  unstable  mind,  fluttered  with  mo- 
mentary shame  ;  the  first  sense  of  lost  innocence,  awaken- 
ing the  sorrowful  images  of  too  happy  sisters,  and  mother 

VOL.    I.  F 
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with  no  reproaches  on  her  face;  the  manly  pity  for  a 
younger  brother  newly  come,  and  high  resolves,  were  it 
only  for  his  sake ;  the  eager  outlook  into  life,  deep  in  its 
early  flush  of  glory ;  the  opening  awe,  the  thrilling  touch, 
of  things  invisible ;  the  dawning  perception  of  the  divine- 
ness  of  Christ,  and  nearness  of  the  living  God;  the 
tumultuous  grief  roused  by  the  funeral  bell,  or  the  solemn 
wonder,  as  if  it  swung  in  the  air  of  eternity,  and  made  the 
dead  silence  speak, — all  these  primal  stirrings  of  expanding 
life  contain  the  profoundest  interest  and  beauty,  both  as 
prophetic  of  a  most  various  human  growth,  and  as  attesting 
the  heathfiil  power  of  the  soul  creating  it. 

In  connection  with  this  part  of  Arnold's  labours,  we  have 
seen  new  reason  to  justify  an  old  admiration  for  a  religious 
rite  prevailing  in  most  of  the  Protestant  churches, — ^the 
practice  of  Confirmation,  We  have  no  sympathy,  indeed, 
with  the  form  which  it  assumes  in  the  English  Church ;  we 
acknowledge  the  admixture  with  it  of  false  and  pernicious 
moral  ideas ;  we  object  to  its  use,  as  an  appendage  to  the 
ceremony  of  Baptism,  and  its  connection  with  the  supersti- 
tions represented  by  that  word.  Still,  when  stripped  of 
ritual  and  traditional  adhesions,  it  represents  a  momentous 
fact  in  the  religious  life  of  individuals,  and  helps  to  turn 
that  fact  to  its  proper  account.  There  is  a  period,  extend- 
ing some  years  beyond  mere  infancy,  of  imperfect  and 
inchoate  responsibility,  during  which  the  unreflecting  play 
of  instinctive  feeling  constitutes  the  moving  force^  and  ex- 
ternal restraint  prescribed  by  others  affords  the  regulative 
principle^  of  all  our  activity  :  the  child  is  delivered  over  for 
guidance  to  his  parents  and  protectors,  with  whom  rests 
the  largest  share  of  accountability  for  what  he  is,  for  what 
he  believes,  for  what  he  loves.  This  period  passes  away ; 
and  another  comes,  in  which  the  instinctive  temptations 
become  more  dangerous,  and  less  within  reach  of  outward 
rule  and  authority;  but  at  the  same  time  the  faculties 
needed  for  self-guidance  rapidly  approach  their  full  dimen- 
sions:   reflective  self-consciousness  deepens,   manifesting 
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itself  under  the  form  of  mere  shyness  in  ordinary  natures, 
of  boastful  and  irreverent  license  in  bad  ones,  of  moral 
thoughtfiilness  in  minds  of  higher  tone :  the  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil,  and  the  force  of  the  electing  will,  assume 
new  precision  and  strength ;  and  the  objects  both  of  hu- 
man admiration  and  of  religious  faith  become  the  centres 
of  more  intent  inspection  and  earnest  wonder.  The  transi- 
tion from  one  of  these  periods  to  the  other  is  perhaps  the 
greatest  spiritual  crisis  of  human  life ;  the  turn  of  the  tide, 
when  we  quit  the  haven  and  drift  to  the  unstable  sea,  with 
or  without  the  compass  for  dark  nights,  and  the  eye  skilled 
to  steer  by  the  eternal  stars.  We  would  mark,  with  devout 
recognition,  this  era  of  experience ;  give  voice,  method,  and 
direction  to  its  tumultuous  emotions;  bring  its  burning 
aspirations  to  merge  in  the  cool  ascending  breath  of  prayer ; 
distinctly  present  the  young  disciple,  fast  becoming  one  of 
us,  before  the  Master  at  whose  feet  he  is  to  sit,  and  the 
God  whose  still,  small  voice  he  is  to  hear.  True,  the  step 
into  this  full  responsibility  is  not  instantaneous,  and  can 
have  no  exact  date  assigned  to  it ;  and  no  turn  should  be 
given  to  a  confirmation  service,  implying  that  personal 
accountability  is  postponed  till  its  arrival.  But  exaggerations 
of  this  kind  are  easily  avoided,  so  as  to  render  such  a  rite 
truly  S5niibolical  of  the  fact  j  and,  with  such  provision,  we 
would  fain,  by  some  Christian  consecration,  claim  for  good 
the  young  romance  of  life,  and  turn  the  seasonable  bloom 
of  nature  into  fruitful  flowers  of  pure  faith. 

With  all  the  aids  of  the  chapel  services,  Arnold  could 
not  bring  his  personal  influence  to  bear  immediately  upon 
many  of  the  scholars.  Without  some  interposed  medium 
between  himself  and  the  multitude  of  boys,  it  was  impossible 
to  propagate  the  power  of  his  ideas  and  principles  through- 
out the  school.  For  this  end,  he  not  only  availed  himself 
of  the  cooperation  of  the  Assistant  Masters,  but,  bringing 
the  Sixth  Form  or  Praepostors  into  close  connection  with 
himself,  invested  them  with  larger  powers  and  more  direct 
responsibilities  of  control  over  the  younger  pupils  than  they 
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had  possessed  before.  This  system  offered,  doubtless,  the 
best  chance  of  introducing  some  approach  to  moral  govern- 
ment into  the  wild  elements  of  a  public  school ;  and  infused 
a  wholesome  action  of  the  apiaroi  into  the  combination 
usually  presented  in  such  an  institution,  of  turbulent 
democracy,  and  absolute  despotism.  For  the  youths  them- 
selves, thus  trusted  by  Arnold  with  a  share  of  his  authority, 
the  benefit  was  great.  The  manliness,  the  earnestness,  the 
religious  convictions,  which  were  remarked  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  as  frequent  characteristics  of  the  Rugby  scholars, 
were  mainly  acquired,  it  is  probable,  during  the  period  of 
immediate  contact  with  himself.  The  general  impression, 
however,  of  the  public  school  system,  even  as  worked  by 
Arnold,  which  we  derive  from  these  volumes,  is  very  painful; 
and  strongly  confirms  the  unfavourable  recollections  of  our 
own  experience.  We  have  often  thought  that  Hobbes's 
theory  of  society  must  have  been  suggested  by  his  remem- 
brance of  the  grammar-school  at  Malmesbury.  If  there  is 
any  place  in  the  world  where  every  body  is  convinced  that 
he  has  a  right  to  every  thing,  and  with  unlimited  voracity 
of  claim  absorbs  whatever  is  within  his  reach,  until  he 
clashes  against  the  appetences,  no  less  universal  and  no  less 
entitled,  of  his  neighbours  in  the  scramble ;  where  a  state 
of  war  is  the  state  of  nature,  ever  and  anon  resumed  to 
settle  the  exact  sphere  of  every  new-comer,  and  all  deter- 
mination of  rights  has  to  be  fought  out ;  where  order  and 
law  prevail  in  unstable  equilibrium  (like  the  right  of  search 
among  our  French  allies)  as  disagreeable  conditions  of  a 
treaty  of  peace,  and  the  only  principle  truly  and  heartily 
respected  is,  Do,  if  you  dare, — certainly  that  place  is  an 
English  public  school.  Speaking  loosely,  to  live  as  they 
like  and  as  they  can  is  the  primary  rule  of  children  ;  to  live 
as  they  ought,  the  primary  rule  for  men.  A  crew  of  boys 
is  an  aggregate  of  self-wills,  limiting  one  another  by  mutual 
interference  and  repulsion.  A  society  of  men  is  a  com- 
munity of  consciences  as  well  as  interests,  combining  by 
mutual  reverence,   cooperation,  and  attraction.       Hence 
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public  opinion,  in  adult  society,  is  expressive  of  the  mini- 
mum of  moral  principle  that  will  be  allowed ;  in  schools, 
of  the  maximum  of  moral  principle  that  will  be  endured  : 
and  the  force  which,  in  our  maturest  strength,  comes  in  aid 
of  conscience,  in  our  early  weakness  presses,  with  frequent 
scoff  and  scorn,  against  it.  This  is  an  unequal  match  for 
wills  imperfectly  inured  to  hardihood.  Hence  Arnold's 
frequent  laments  as  to  the  irresistible  strength  of  a  low  and 
tyrannical  school-opinion ;  his  vain  attempts  to  encourage 
any  large  number  to  struggle  against  the  stream  ;  his  sorrow, 
ever  renewed,  at  watching  the  declension  from  innocence 
to  corruption ;  and  his  pathetic  forebodings  on  receiving, 
at  the  opening  of  each  half-year,  boys  now  in  their  home 
simplicity,  but  entering  on  a  trial,  always  severe,  and  rarely 
triumphant.  He  admits  that,  while  minds  of  peculiar 
strength  are  elevated  by  the  ordeal,  the  ordinary  class  of 
amiable,  well-disposed,  neutral  characters  are  usually  carried 
away  by  the  evil  influence  of  the  place,  and  gradually  sink 
from  promise  into  corruption.  Can  there  be  a  plainer  con- 
fession of  the  unfitness  of  these  schools  for  the  vast  majority 
of  boys  ?  Startled  by  the  detection  of  something  wrong, 
he  exclaimed  on  one  occasion  : — 

"  If  this  goes  on,  it  will  end  either  my  life  at  Rugby,  or  my 
life  altogether.  How  can  I  go  on  with  my  Roman  History  ? 
There  all  is  noble  and  high-minded,  and  here  I  find  nothing  but 
the  reverse." 

And  in  a  letter  to  Sir  T.  Pasley  he  says : — 

"  Since  I  began  this  letter,  I  have  had  some  of  the  troubles 
of  school-keeping ;  and  one  of  those  specimens  of  the  evil  of 
boy-nature,  which  makes  me  always  unwilling  to  undergo  the 
responsibility  of  advising  any  man  to  send  his  son  to  a  public 
school.  There  has  been  a  system  of  persecution  carried  on  by 
the  bad  against  the  good  ;  and  then,  when  complaint  was  made 
to  me,  there  came  fresh  persecution  on  that  very  account ;  and 
divers  instances  of  boys  joining  in  it  out  of  pure  cowardice, 
both  physical   and  moral,  when,  if  left  to  themselves,  they 
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would  have  rather  shunned  it.  And  the  exceedingly  smafl 
number  of  boys  who  can  be  relied  upon  for  active  and  steady 
good  on  these  occasions,  and  the  way  in  which  the  decent  and 
respectable  of  ordinary  life  (Carlyle's  *  Shams ')  are  sure  on 
these  occasions  to  swim  with  the  stream,  and  take  part  with  the 
evil,  make  me  strongly  feel  exemplified  what  the  Scripture  says 
about  the  strait  gate  and  the  wide  one, — a  view  of  human 
nature,  which,  when  looking  on  human  life  in  its  full  dress  of 
decencies  and  civilizations,  we  are  apt,  I  imagine,  to  find  it 
hard  to  realize.  But  here,  in  the  nakedness  of  boy-nature,  one 
is  quite  able  to  understand  how  there  could  not  be  found  so 
many  as  even  ten  righteous  in  a  whole  city.  And  how  to  meet 
this  evil  I  really  do  not  know ;  but  to  find  it  thus  rife  after  I 
have  been  [so  many]  years  fighting  against  it,  is  so  sickening, 
that  it  is  very  hard  not  to  throw  up  the  cards  in  despair,  and 
upset  the  table.  But  then  the  stars  of  nobleness,  which  I  see 
amidst  the  darkness,  in  the  case  of  the  few  good,  are  so  cheering, 
that  one  is  inclined  to  stick  to  the  ship  again,  and  have  another 
good  try  at  getting  her  about." — Vol.  I.  p.  i6i. 

That  he  was  not,  however,  without  the  refreshments  due 
to  so  faithful  a  heart,  is  evident  from  the  conclusion  of  the 
following  passage  of  most  characteristic  beauty  : — 

"  A  great  school  is  very  trying.  It  never  can  present  images  of 
rest  and  peace  ;  and  when  the  spring  and  activity  of  youth  is 
altogether  unsanctified  by  anything  pure  and  elevated  in  its 
desires,  it  becomes  a  spectacle  that  is  as  dizzying,  and  almost 
more  morally  distressing,  than  the  shouts  and  gambols  of  a  set 
of  lunatics.  It  is  very  startling  to  see  so  much  of  sin  combined 
with  so  little  of  sorrow.  In  a  parish,  amongst  the  poor,  what- 
ever of  sin  exists,  there  is  sure,  also,  to  be  enough  of  suffering  ; 
poverty,  sickness,  and  old  age  are  mighty  tamers  and  chastisers. 
But,  with  boys  of  the  richer  classes,  one  sees  nothing  but 
plenty,  health  and  youth  ;  and  these  are  really  awful  to  behold, 
when  one  must  feel  that  they  are  unblessed.  On  the  other 
hand,  few  things  are  more  beautiful  than  when  one  does  see 
all  holy  thoughts  and  principles,  not  the  forced  growth  of  pain, 
or  infirmity,  or  privation  ;  but  springing  up,  as  by  God's 
immediate  planting,  in  a  sort  of  garden  of  all  that  is  fresh  and 
beautiful ;  full  of  so  much  hope  for  this  world  as  well  as  for 
heaven." — Vol.  II.  p.  137. 
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Though  Arnold's  great  work   lay  at   Rugby,   and  he 
achieved  it  in  a  way  which  was  soon  felt  in  every  public 
school  in   England,   his  sympathies  were  not    collected 
there ;  they  were  interwoven  with  society  at  every  fibre, 
and  bled  with  the  wounds  of  humanity  everywhere.     No 
danger  could  befall  the  state,  but  he  was  startled  by  it,  and 
stood  up  to  give  the  warning  or  inspire  the  defence.     No 
idolatries  could  be  set  up  within   the  Church,   but  he 
exposed  and  confronted  them  with  resolute  Iconoclasm. 
And  as  evils  of  both  kinds  seemed  to  him  to  arise  from  a 
fiEdse  theory  of  Christianity  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  false 
conception  of  the  r^ko^  of  civilized  communities  on  the 
other,  the  great  purpose  of  his  life  was  to  write  a  work  on 
Christian  politics,  organizing  into  a  tsystem,  and  presenting 
in  their  unity,  the  opinions  now  scattered  over  his  occa- 
sional writing  and  correspondence  on  Theology,   Social 
Philosophy,  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  Education  and  Govern- 
ment.    For  want  of  an  adequate  exposition  of  his  staminal 
ideas  on  this  subject,  it  is  difficult  even  now,  and  was 
much  more  so  at  the  time  of  their  expression,  to  criticize 
with  advantage  his  sentiments  on  the  party  topics  of  the 
day  \  and  they  often  appeared  like  narrow  prejudices,  when 
in  fact  they  were  deductions  from  a  wide  and  generous 
philosophy.     As  we  may  have  occasion  in  a  future  arti 
cle  to  notice  his  "  Fragment  on  the  Church,"  just  pub- 
lished at  the  particular  desire,  it  is  understood,  of  Mr. 
Bunsen,   we  shall  reserve  this  whole    matter,   with    his 
connected  opinions  as  to  the  terms  of  citizenship  and  the 
methods  of  public  education,  for  consideration  hereafter. 
Even  his  Roman  History  was  subsidiary  in  his  mind  to  the 
development  of  his  conception  as  to  a  Christian  'n-oXcrc^a. 
To  his  practical  understanding  no  theory  of  the  Church 
could  be  constructed  without  its  history ;  no  history  of  it 
could  be  written  without  entering  deeply  into  the  spirit  of 
its  early  struggle  with  Paganism,  and  observing  the  inevi- 
table action  and  reaction  of  the  two  religions ;  nor  could 
any   apprehension  of  that  spirit  be  reached,   without  a 
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sympathy  with  the  recollections  and  traditional  glories 
which  gave  the  Western  Polytheism  its  strength,  and  a 
consequent  familiarity  with  the  palmy  days  and  legendary 
lore  of  Roman  faith  and  Roman  virtue.  Over  this  border- 
land covered  with  the  cities  of  the  old  civilization,  and  the 
forest  growth  of  the  new.  Gibbon  is  at  present  our  only 
guide.  His  sympathies  were  wholly  given,  not  only  to  the 
ancient  world,  but  to  its  period  of  material  grandeur  and 
corruption,  when  the  severity  of  its  manners  and  the 
earnestness  of  its  life  had  passed  away.  His  whole  spirit 
was  unsocial  and  irreverent ;  his  affections  never  deep  in 
the  sorrows,  his  moral  sense  not  revolted  by  the  sins,  of 
the  beings  he  presents  on  his  magnificent  stage;  his; 
imagination  resting  on  the  pageantry,  the  scenery,  the 
mechanism,  the  dress,  the  evolutions  of  national  existence, 
but  not  penetrating  to  its  real  life  ;  and  his  Epicurean  cast 
of  character  wholly  disqualifying  him  for  any  appreciation 
of  the  genius  and  agency  of  Christianity.  Arnold's 
enthusiasm  fell  pretty  nearly  on  the  same  objects  as 
Gibbon's  contempt :  travelling  through  the  heathen  world 
as  a  disciple  of  the  porch  rather  than  the  garden,  he 
pitched  his  admiration  on  Republican,  not  on  Imperial 
Rome ;  and  passing  through  Christendom,  not  as  an  alien, 
but  as  a  sworn  brother,  he  would  have  taught  men  the 
meaning  of  a  "  martyr^^  and  made  them  feel  that  it  was 
not  ridiculous  to  lay  down  the  life  for  simplicity  and  truth. 
There  are,  we  think,  in  Arnold's  scheme  of  opinion, 
many  deviations  from  logical  consistency.  But  there  never 
was  a  man  whose  system  of  thought  was  pervaded  by  a 
more  evident  moral  consistency.  His  character — a  living 
whole-— cannot  be  analyzed  without  being  lost  from  view. 
Its  beauty  is  not  of  form,  like  a  statue  ;  or  of  colour,  like 
a  picture ;  but  of  movement,  like — what  he  simply  was — a 
man :  and  the  moment  you  arrest  it  to  seek  its  essence,  it 
is  gone.  Still  we  may  say,  without  much  error,  that  at  the 
very  fountain-head  of  his  nature,  far  up  as  among  the  old 
granitic  rocks  of  a  hardier  world,  there  sprang  up  a  cleai. 
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fresh,  exhaustless  love  of  goodness  ;  that  sometimes  rushed 
down  in  a  torrent,  Hke  passion,  only  that,  with  all  its 
vehemence,  it  was  never  turbid ;  that  mingled  a  purity 
with  all  the  courses  of  his  thought,  and  fertilized  the 
retreats  of  his  affections,  and  wholly  surrounded  and 
baptized  the  temple  of  his  worship.  The  moral  element — 
and  that  too,  originally,  in  its  bare  and  rugged  form  of  the 
sense  of  justice  and  hatred  of  wrong — was  transcendent 
over  all  else  in  him.  It  was  not,  as  in  most  men,  passive 
and  negative,  content  with  preserving  its  possessor  from 
evil,  and  exercising  only  a  protectorate ;  but  a  right  royal 
power,  with  divine  title  jto  the  world ;  aggressive,  indom- 
itable, magnanimous.  Christianity  had  something  to  do, 
to  make  him  rest  and  sit  as  a  disciple  at  the  feet ;  to  raise 
him  to  the  spiritual  heights  of  its  heaven,  and  subdue  him 
to  the  sweet  charities  of  earth.  But  it  did  both.  He  was 
an  evangelized  Stoic.  From  walking  in  the  Porch,  he 
came  to  kneel  before  the  Cross.  No  wonder  that  he  burst 
into  tears,  when — once  in  conversation — St.  Paul  was  set, 
in  some  one's  estimate,  above  St.  John  :  for  he  himself 
passed  from  the  likeness  of  one  towards  that  of  the  other, 
and  so  had  sympathies  with  both  ;  and  the  fire  of  the  man 
of  Tarsus  subdued  itself  in  him,  as  life  advanced,  more  and 
more  into  the  Ephesian  apostle's  altar-light  of  saintly  love. 
The  leading  principle  of  his  character  may  be  traced 
through  his  sentiments  on  subjects  widely  remote  from  each 
other.  It  was  his  Moral  Faculty,  his  sense  of  Obligation^ 
that  awakened  his  intense  antipathy  to  both  Benthamism 
and  Newmanism, — the  two  grand  counterfeits  forged  at  the 
opposite  extremes  of  error,  of  true  moral  responsibility  and 
personal  duty;  the  one  merging  the  conscience  in  self- 
interest,  the  other  in  priestcraft ;  the  one  identifying  moral 
and  sentient  good,  the  other  separating  moral  and  spiritual ; 
both  extinguishing  the  proper  personality  and  individual 
sacredness  of  man ;  the  one  treating  him  as  a  thing  to  be 
mechanically  shaped,  the  other  as  a  thing  to  be  mysteriously 
conjured  ¥rith ;  with  infallible  nostrums,  labelled  "  motives'* 
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in  the  one  case,  "  sacraments  "  in  the  other,  promising  to 
cure  the  sick  world,  but,  alas !  only  decoying  it  from  the 
natural  sources  of  health,  and  spoiling  its  relish  for  the  free 
breath  of  heaven.  In  opposition  to  both  these  systems, 
which  sought  for  human  conduct  some  external  guide,  one 
in  social  utility,  the  other  in  church  authority,  Arnold  held 
fast  to  the  internal  guidance,  which  he  maintained  God  had 
given  to  all,  and  through  which  his  Will  was  practicable 
and  Himself  accessible  to  all.  That  this  was  the  precise 
position  which  he  conceived  himself  to  occupy,  is  evident 
from  the  following  exposition  of  his  moral  faith : — 

"  To  supply  the  place  of  Conscience  with  the  apx<u  of 
Fanaticism  on  one  hand,  and  of  Utilitarianism  on  the  other, — 
on  one  side  is  the  mere  sign  from  Heaven,  craved  by  those  who 
heeded  not  Heaven's  first  sign  written  within  them ;  on  the 
other,  it  is  the  idea,  which,  hardly  hovering  on  the  remotest 
outskirts  of  Christianity,  readily  flies  off  to  the  Camp  of 
Materialism  and  Atheism  ;  the  mere  pared  and  plucked  notion 
of '  good  *  exhibited  by  the  word  *  useful ' ;  which  seems  to  me 
the  idea  of  *  good '  robbed  of  its  nobleness, — the  sediment  from 
which  the  filtered  water  has  been  assiduously  separated.  It 
were  a  strange  world,  if  there  were  indeed  no  one  dpxiT€KTOPiKbp 
cS^os  but  that  of  the  (vfj^epov;  if  koKov  were  only  icoXoy,  art 
ivfjL(l>€pov.  But  this  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  English  mind ; 
the  Puritan  and  the  Benthamite  has  an  immense  part  of  this  in 
common ;  and  thus  the  Christianity  of  the  Puritan  is  coarse 
and  fanatical ; — he  cannot  relish  what  there  is  in  it  of  beautiful, 
or  delicate,  or  ideal.  Men  get  embarrassed  by  the  common 
cases  of  a  misguided  conscience  ;  but  a  compass  may  be  out  of 
order  as  well  as  a  conscience,  and  the  needle  may  point  due 
south  if  you  hold  a  powerful  magnet  in  that  direction.  Still, 
the  compass,  generally  speaking,  is  a  true  and  sure  guide,  and 
so  is  the  conscience ;  and  you  can  trace  the  deranging  influence 
on  the  latter  quite  as  surely  as  on  the  former.  Again,  there  is 
confusion  in  some  men's  minds,  who  say  that,  if  we  so  exalt 
conscience,  we  make  ourselves  the  paramount  judges  of  all 
things,  and  so  do  not  live  by  faith  and  obedience.  But  he  who 
believes  his  conscience  to  be  God's  law,  by  obeying  it  obeys 
God.    It  is  as  much  obedience,  as  it  is  obedience  to  follow  the 
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dictates  of  God's  Spirit ;  and  in  every  case  of  obedience  to  any 
law  or  guide  whatsoever,  there  must  always  be  one  independent 
act  of  the  mind  pronouncing  one  determining  proposition, '  I 
ought  to  obey ' ;  so  that  in  obedience,  as  in  every  moral  act,  we 
are  and  must  be  the  paramount  judges,  because  we  must  our- 
selves decide  on  that  very  principle,  *  that  we  ought  to  obey.' 

"  And  as  for  Faith,  there  is  again  a  confusion  in  the  use  of 
the  term.  It  is  not  Scriptural,  but  fanaticsd,  to  oppose  faith  to 
reason.  Faith  is  properly  opposed  to  sense,  and  is  the  listening 
to  the  dictates  of  the  higher  part  of  our  mind,  to  which  alone 
God  speaks,  rather  than  to  the  lower  part  of  us,  to  which  the 
world  speaks." 

The  peculiarities  of  his  theological  opinion  are  referable, 
no  less  distinctly  than  his  philosophy,  to  the  depth  and 
clearness  of  his  moral  sentiments.  It  was  a  necessary  con- 
sequence of  this,  that  the  difference  between  right  and 
wrong  should  present  itself  to  him  as  an  infinite  quantity ; 
that  separating  the  two,  there  should  seem  "a  great  gulf 
fixed  " ;  that  man  should  appear  to  range,  from  his  lowest 
to  his  highest  desires,  over  an  immense  interval,  and  in  his 
extremes  of  temptation  and  aspiration  to  lie  apart  from 
himself,  far  as  demon  from  angel.  He  felt,  with  a  profound 
consciousness,  the  severe  and  internecine  struggle  between 
these  two,  inevitable  to  the  faithful  mind,  and  understood 
the  whole  history  of  that  inner  strife,  the  shame  of  defeat, 
the  thankfulness  of  victory.  Hence  his  conceptions  both 
of  the  Divine  Government  (including  the  Christian  economy) 
and  of  the  allotted  work  of  life  amount  almost  to  a  scheme 
of  Dualism.  He  looks  up,  and  sees  God,  in  himself,  in  his 
Christ,  in  his  Spirit,  in  all  that  is  holy  enough  to  represent 
him  below,  engaged  in  "  putting  down  moral  evil."  He 
looks  within,  and  sees  his  own  soul  enlisted,  by  an  articu- 
late and  binding  call,  in  the  same  great  warfare.  He  looks 
around,  and  in  the  constitution  and  arrangements  of  the 
world  he  sees  the  well-ordered  battle-field,  and  in  the  evo- 
lutions of  history,  the  marchings,  and  counter-marchings  of 
hosts,  prepared  for  the  great  campaign.  One  to  whom  the 
whole  scene  of  things  resolved  itself  into  this  aspect  could 
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not  but  enter,  with  passionate  fellow-feeling,  into  the 
character  of  St.  Paul  •  seize,  with  instinctive  apprehension, 
the  great  scheme  of  the  Apostle's  spiritual  Christianity ; 
thrust  away,  with  indignant  reason,  every  priest,  every  rite, 
every  idol  of  the  fancy,  that  interposed  between  him  and 
the  Christ  in  heaven,  whose  immediate  disciple — "  by  faith, 
not  by  sight " — he  was,  no  less  than  the  convert  of  Damas- 
cus, and  to  whom  alone  his  allegiance  was  due.  In  the 
same  spirit  he  objects  to  the  mere  historical  Christ  of  the 
Unitarians :  instead  of  a  being  nearly  two  thousand  years 
off,  he  needs  to  feel  himself  the  disciple  of  one  who  is  living 
now,  and  to  whose  heavenly  spirit  his  own  may  draw  nigh 
in  trustful  devotion.  In  his  view  of  Christ,  there  is  nothing 
to  which,  with  very  slight  modification  of  language,  we 
should  not  heartily  assent.  He  is  regarded,  in  Amold^s 
theology,  less  as  the  achiever  of  Redemption,  than  as 
himself  a  Revelation  of  the  Divine  nature ;  it  was  not  as  the 
author  of  binding  precepts,  or  the  teacher  of  new  truths,  or 
the  exemplar  of  a  good  life,  but  as  the  symbol  of  GocTs  moral 
petfections^  that  he  was  most  dear  and  holy  to  this  noble 
heart.  Arnold's  practical,  and  little  speculative  or  ideal 
mind,  rendered  this  view  particularly  needful  for  him: 
God,  in  himself, — the  Absolutely  Infinite, — being  to  his 
thought  inconceivable  and  unapproachable,  a  B^hi  &pprjTof^ 
awfully  beyond  human  affections,  unless  contemplated  in 
some  concrete  expression  of  his  nature.  The  cast  of 
Arnold's  mind  gave  him  a  deep  sympathy  with  the  human 
element  in  the  Scriptures ;  the  answer  of  his  quick  nature 
told  him,  in  many  a  prophet's  strain,  and  many  an  historic 
touch,  that  a  man's  hand  had  been  there ;  and  his  habit  of 
critical  examination  of  the  records  of  antiquity  made  it 
impossible  for  him  to  overlook  the  symptoms  of  origin  not 
infallible  in  some  of  the  books.  Hence  he  wholly  repu- 
diates the  doctrine  of  plenary  inspiration,  and  even  speaks 
of  Coleridge's  "  Confessions  of  an  Inquiring  Spirit,"  bold  as 
it  is,  as  only  the  "  beginning  of  the  end  "  on  this  great  sub- 
ject.    He  says  to  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge : — 
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"  Have  you  seen  your  uncle's  '  Letters  on  Inspiration/  which 
I  believe  are  to  be  published  ?  They  are  well  fitted  to  break 
ground  in  the  approaches  to  that  momentous  question  which 
involves  in  it  so  great  a  shock  to  existing  notions  ;  the  greatest, 
probably,  that  has  ever  been  given  since  the  discovery  of  the 
falsehood  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Pope's  infallibility.  Yet  it 
must  come,  and  will  end,  in  spite  of  the  fears  and  clamours 
of  the  weak  and  bigoted,  in  the  higher  exalting,  and  more  sure 
establishing,  of  Christian  truth." — Vol.  I.  p.  358. 

Nor  did  he,  in  relinquishing  the  literary  inspiration,  cling 
fast,  as  some  ineffectually  pretend  to  do,  to  the  personal 
infallibility  of  the  Apostles,  even  on  matters  nearly  affect- 
ing their  own  mission  and  the  faith  of  the  early  Church  : 
but  found  it  not  inconsistent  with  his  unconditional  rever- 
ence for  St.  Paul,  to  acknowledge  that  he  entertained 
the  fallacious  expectation  of  an  approaching  end  of  the 
world. 

Condemning  the  spurious  heavenly-mindedness  affected 
by  certain  religious  professors,  he  says  : — 

"  There  are  some.  Englishmen  unhappily,  but  most  unworthy 
to  be  so,  who  affect  to  talk  of  freedom  and  a  citizen's  rights 
and  duties  as  things  about  which  a  Christian  should  not  care. 
Like  all  their  other  doctrines,  this  comes  out  of  the  shallowness 
of  their  little  minds,  *  understanding  neither  what  they  say, 
nor  whereof  they  affirm.'  True  it  is  that  St.  Paul,  expecting 
that  the  world  was  shortly  to  endy  tells  a  man  not  to  care  even 
if  he  were  in  a  state  of  personal  slavery.  That  is  an  endurable 
evil  which  will  shortly  cease,  not  in  itself  only,  but  in  its  con- 
sequences. But  even  for  the  few  years  during  which  he 
supposed  the  world  would  exist,  he  says,  *  if  thou  mayest  be 
free,  use  it  rather.'" — Vol.  II.  p.  413. 

We  can  imagine,  indeed,  the  consternation  with  which 
dogmatical  Christians,  who  must  have  a  belief  imposed 
upon  their  nature,  rather  than  educed  from  it,  would  regard 
Arnold's  free  dealings  with  the  authority  of  Scripture  in 
matters  not  spiritual.  He  could  not  shut  his  eyes  to  the 
manifest  traces  in  the  book  of  Daniel  of  an  origin  full  as 
late  as  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes ;  and  in  proof  of 
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the  mere  historical  character  of  its  "  pretended  prophecies," 
he  adduces,  with  apparent  unconsciousness,  the  very  same 
arguments  which  in  17 24-1 727  brought  upon  CoUins  the 
prolixity  of  frightened  Churchmen  and  the  imputation  of 
secret  unbelief  (Vol.  II.  p.  188.)  Perhaps  his  early 
study  of  Geology,  under  the  guidance  of  Buckland,  may 
have  combined  with  historical  criticisms  to  loosen  the  hold 
of  the  book  of  Genesis  on  his  mind :  we  find  him,  at  least, 
treating  the  problem  as  to  the  origin  of  mankind  from  a 
common  stock  as  an  open  question,  remaining  to  be 
decided  by  physiological  and  ethnological  research;  and 
he  is  even  ready  with  a  theory  to  meet  the  case  of  a 
plurality  of  races,  and  exhibit  its  harmony  with  the  general 
analogy  of  Providence  in  the  education  of  the  world. 
(Vol.  I.  p.  371.) 

Well  may  orthodox  rigour  stand  aghast,  and  think. 
What  then  becomes  of  our  Adamic  inheritance  of  corrup- 
tion, "naturally  engendered"  in  "every  man"?  of  the 
fatal  effects  of  the  fall  of  our  first  parents  ?  of  the  whole 
scheme  for  redeeming  our  lost  race  from  its  despair? 
Either  Christianity  must  forego  its  universal  character,  and 
be  restrained  to  the  tribe  of  whose  progenitors  the  Mosaic 
narrative  speaks ;  or  its  whole  economy  must  be  addressed 
to  the  actual  moral  constitution  of  men,  irrespective  of 
their  original  parentage.  It  is  not  for  us  to  satisfy  such 
objections.  We  have  little  doubt  that  Arnold's  doctrine 
of  human  depravity  was,  like  Coleridge's,  a  mere  expression 
of  the  insatiable  thirst  of  his  intense  moral  nature :  con- 
scious of  a  love  and  desire  of  goodness  far  beyond  the 
measure  of  his  best  attainment,  feeling  the  interval  between 
the  obligations  he  reverently  owned  and  the  life  he  actually 
lived,  he  described  this  fact,  which  is  human,  not  personal, 
by  saying  that  the  Will  of  man  is  stricken  with  disease  and 
infirmity,  and,  without  the  helping  spirit  of  God,  is  ill- 
matched  with  its  acknowledged  duties.  The  entire  trust 
which  he  reposed  on  the  oracles  of  Conscience  and  Reason 
is  further  evident  from  his  adoption  of  Locke's  opinion, — 
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which  it  is  the  fashion  to  treat  as  virtual  Anti-supema- 
turalism, — that  "  the  doctrine  must  prove  the  miracle,  not 
miracle  the  doctrine."    On  this  point  he  says  : — 

"  You  complain  of  those  persons  who  judge  of  a  Revelation, 
not  by  its  evidence,  but  by  its  substance.  It  has  always 
seemed  to  me  that  its  substance  is  a  most  essential  part  of  its 
evidence ;  and  that  miracles  wrought  in  favour  of  what  was 
foolish  or  wicked,  would  only  prove  Manicheism.  We  are  so 
perfectly  ignorant  of  the  unseen  world,  that  thQ  character  of 
any  supernatural  power  can  only  be  judged  of  by  the  moral 
character  of  the  statements  which  it  sanctions  ;  thus  only  can 
we  tell  whether  it  be  a  revelation  from  God,  or  from  the 
DeviL  If  his  father  tells  a  child  something  which  seems  to 
him  monstrous,  faith  requh*es  him  to  submit  his  own  judgment, 
because  he  knows  his  father's  person,  and  is  sure,  therefore, 
that  his  father  tells  it  him.  But  we  cannot  thus  know  God, 
and  can  only  recognize  his  voice  by  the  words  spoken  being 
in  agn'cement  with  our  idea  of  his  moral  nature." — VoL  II. 
p.  221. 

All  these  free  and  natural  movements  of  his  mind  on 
questions  the  most  momentous,  are  concurrent  with  a 
manifest  increase  in  the  depth  and  loftiness  of  his  religious 
character ;  a  coincidence  perfectly  intelligible  to  those  who 
appreciate,  as  he  did, — 

"  ....  the  great  philosophical  and  Christian  truth, 
which  seems  to  me  the  very  truth  of  truths,  that  Christian  unity, 
and  the  perfection  of  Christ's  Church,  are  independent  of 
theological  articles  of  opinion  ;  consisting  in  a  certain  moral 
state,  and  moral  and  religious  affections,  which  have  existed 
in  good  Christians  of  all  ages  and  all  communions,  along 
with  an  infinitely  varying  proportion  of  truth  and  error." — 
VoL  I.  p.  359. 

The  supremacy  of  the  moral  nature  in  Arnold  was  so 
absolute,  as  to  determine  all  his  tastes  exclusively  towards 
objects  of  real  and  of  human  interest.  He  could  never 
construct  a  world  for  himself,  of  ideas^  of  images^  of  things  ; 
he  must  live  among  persons.     Metaphysics,  Art,  Science, 
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had  no  attractions  for  him.  If  he  praises  Plato,  it  is  the 
Fhcedo  that  extorts  his  admiration,  and  that  chiefly  for  the 
language.  (I.  391.)  He  does  not  care  for  Florence,  (I. 
304,)  and  throughout  his  Continental  journeys  never 
mentions  even  a  picture  or  a  statue.  He  could  teach  the 
first  six  books  of  Euclid !  (II.  206,)  and  rather  than  have 
physical  science  the  principal  thing  in  his  son's  mind,  he 
**  would  gladly  have  him  think  that  the  sun  went  round  the 
earth,  and  that  the  stars  were  so  many  spangles  set  in  the 
bright  blue  firmament."  (II.  37.)  And  where  human 
knowledge  occupies  the  transition  territory  from  things  to 
persons,  viz.  in  Natural  History,  or  the  study  of  living 
things,  he  was  deterred  from  entering  by  the  uprising  of 
imperfect  moral  sympathies,  which  could  neither  be  laid 
asleep  nor  satisfied :  "  the  whole  subject,"  he  said,  "  of  the 
brute  creation  is  to  me  one  of  such  painful  mystery  that  I 
dare  not  approach  it."     (II.  348.) 

We  must  tear  ourselves  away  from  this  delightful  com- 
panionship with  one  whose  image  will  henceforth  stand  in 
one  of  the  most  sacred  niches  of  our  memory.  His  political 
opinions,  amply  discussed  in  Reviews  of  a  different 
character,  we  cannot  notice.  They  were  in  the  same  spirit 
with  all  the  expressions  of  his  mind  :  the  joint  results  of  a 
clear-sighted  and  unconquerable  sense  of  justice  and  a  pro- 
found historical  wisdom,  that,  with  that  moral,  eye  fully 
open,  had  read  the  lives  of  nations,  and  connected  their 
punishments  with  their  sins.  His  occasional  faults,  his 
vehement  expression  of  opinion,  his  severe  condemnation 
of  individuals  not  fairly  obnoxious  to  personal  reproach,  we 
feel  no  desire  to  draw  forth  for  censure.  These  things  may 
well  pass,  without  a  word,  in  such  a  man.  It  is  hard 
enough  to  speak  with  just  and  wise  appreciation  of  what  is 
noble  and  great  in  one  to  whom  we  look  up  through  so  im- 
measurable a  distance ;  and  one  ought  in  truth  to  be  like 
him,  to  show  him  as  he  is.  Statuere  qui  sit  sapiens  vel 
maxime  videtur  esse  sapientis. 
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It  is  to  be  regretted  that  these  volumes  have  not  ap- 
peared, till  the  expectation  directed  towards  them  has  almost 
expired  by  mere  lapse  of  time.     The  impatient  curiosity 
for  some  immediate  memorial  of  the  great  and  good,  on 
their  removal  from  this  world,  often  presses  hard  on  their 
biographer,  and  demands  from  him  a  haste,  by  which,  were 
it  conceded,  literature  would  permanently  suffer.     In  the 
present    instance,  however,    the  author's  claim  for  time 
appears  to  have  been  inordinate.     Neither  in  the  materials 
themselves,  nor  in  iiis  treatment  of  them,  is  there  an3rthing 
to  explain  a  five  years'  delay.     The  few  facts  which  mark, 
at  long  intervals,  the  course  of  Dr.  Channing's  uneventful 
life,  were  too  recent  and  patent  to  require  research  for  their 
collection.     The  manuscripts,  from  which  copious  extracts 
are  given,  appear  to  have  presented  no  arduous  problems 
of  revision,  and  to  have  needed  only  the  labour  of  the 
scissors.     The  correspondence  is  of  so  reflective  a  character, 
so  prevailingly  engaged  with  sentiments  rather  than  with 
persons,  that  the  task  of  selection  must  have  been  unusually 
free  from  delicate  perplexities.      However,   here  are  the 
volumes  at  length.      They  are  the  production  of  one  who 
has  evidently  obtained  a  clear  perception  of  the  image  he 

*  **  Memoir  of  William  EUery  Channing,  with  Extracts  from  his  Cor- 
respondence and  Manuscripts ; "  in  three  vols.  London,  J.  Chapmany 
1848. — Prospective  Review^  August,  1848,  with  Westminster  Review^ 
January,  1849. 
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undertakes  to  present ;  and  who  has  taken  conscientious 
and  elaborate  pains  to  render  it  distinct  to  his  readers.  His 
success  is  unquestionable.  Perhaps  it  might  have  been 
obtained  upon  easier  terms.  A  lighter  and  freer  hand  might 
have  adequately  sketched  a  portrait,  whose  outlines  in  them- 
selves are  singularly  expressive,  and  which  preserves  an 
identity  not  to  be  mistaken,  in  however  many  lights  you 
place  it.  The  memoir  accomplishes  its  purpose,  partly  by 
narrative,  following  the  common  order  of  time ;  partly  by 
analysis,  resolving  the  life  of  Dr.  Channing  into  its  several 
functions,  and  separately  describing  him  in  his  domestic, 
ministerial,  and  social  capacities ;  partly  by  citation  from 
his  papers,  arranged  not  only  in  each  of  these  two  orders, 
but  sometimes  according  to  a  method  altogether  abstract 
and  impersonal,  so  as  to  exhibit  his  thoughts  on  Religion, 
Human  Nature,  Christianity  and  Society.  So  complicated 
an  apparatus  is  thrown  away  in  the  exhibition  of  a  character 
peculiarly  simple,  an  experience  free  from  vicissitude,  and 
an  intellect  but  little  versatile.  Dr.  Channing's  writings  are, 
to  a  singular  degree,  the  expression,  in  a  dogmatic  or  ex- 
pository form,  of  his  own  nature  and  affections,  and  awaken 
in  every  reader  an  autobiographical  interest  The  Meinoir  is 
but  the  prolonged  note  yet  lingering  in  our  ear  from  the  re- 
ceding tones  of  his  own  voice.  It  is  all  the  more  sweet  and 
welcome  for  that ;  only,  with  its  special  aids  from  memory 
and  love,  it  need  not  have  been  struck  on  so  many  instru- 
ments, and  thrown  into  such  elaborated  chords. 

Channing's  life,  beginning  in  1780,  was  almost  coincident 
with  the  independence  of  his  country.  No  sooner  was  the 
sovereignty  of  Great  Britain  shaken  off,  than  a  series  of 
considerable  men  were  ordered  upon  the  stage,  as  if  to  in- 
augurate the  new  republic,  and  enrich  it  with  the  elements 
of  a  civilization  specially  its  own.  Adams  was  ready  to 
secure  it  the  honour  of  statesmanship ;  Story,  to  create  its 
jurisprudence;  Allston,  its  art;  and  Channing,  its  moral 
literature.  Colonial  life  indeed  is  not  favourable  to  profes- 
sional eminence  and  intellectual  pursuits:  and  a  society 
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sufficiently  advanced  to  supply  its  highest  offices  from  its 
own  citizens  approaches  the  termination  of  its  colonial 
existence.  Such  men  ensure  the  era  of  self-government : 
and  self-government  again  favours  the  appearance  of  such 
men.  The  immediate  period  of  transition,  however,  at 
which  Channing  was  born,  though  propitious  to  the  ambi- 
tion of  grown  men  ready  to  occupy  the  field,  was  not  favour- 
able to  the  training  of  his  first  years.  To  the  Revolution 
he  owed  it,  that,  in  his  manhood,  he  could  speak  to  two 
nations ; — that,  in  his  childhood,  he  was  poorly  cared  for 
by  one.  Times  of  political  anxiety  and  convulsion  are  un- 
friendly to  home  life.  The  current  interests  are  pitched 
too  high  for  its  tranquillity.  The  topics  of  table-talk  are 
not  light  enough  for  young  and  mirthful  lips.  Children  are 
in  the  way;  and  being  once  fed,  dressed,  protected  and 
sent  off"  to  church  or  school,  are  otherwise  ignored.  A 
generation  whose  cradle  has  been  rocked  by  revolution  may 
work  its  way  up  to  strength  and  self-subsistence  >  but  with 
great  suffering  to  the  gentler  and  more  dependent  spirits. 
They  open  best  in  a  time  of  peace  and  evenness,  when 
children  are  the  ornaments  of  home,  the  measure  of  duty, 
the  refi-eshment  of  care,  the  symbols  of  hope.  Such  was 
the  nature  of  William  EUery  Channing  :  and,  notwithstand- 
ing the  sterling  worth  of  his  parents  and  connections,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  feel  that  in  the  notions  and  ways  prevalent 
in  the  society  of  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  he  found  but  an 
ungenial  nurse.  His  father,  a  lawyer  in  full  practice,  and 
barely  able  to  do  justice  to  the  claims  of  his  large  family, 
followed  rather  the  usages  of  the  time  than  the  kindliness 
of  his  nature,  in  keeping  his  children  at  a  respectful  distance. 
His  mother,  of  whom  a  good  deal  is  said  without  leaving  a 
very  distinct  impression,  seems  to  have  been  a  shrewd  and 
lively  woman;  using  the  license  of  a  good  conscience  with 
something  of  the  sharpness  of  a  censor,  and  with  more  of 
the  strength  to  conquer  troubles,  than  of  the  sweet  art  to 
smooth  and  charm  them.     Suddenly  reduced,  by  her  hus- 
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band's  death  in  1793,  from  moderate  affluence  to  anxious 
economy,  she  seems  to  have  conducted  her  household  no 
longer  with  the  light  hand  of  power,  and,  with  something  of 
irritable 'solicitude,  to  have  made  her  boys  partakers  of  her 
cares.  Her  father,  the  same  William  EUery  whose  signature 
appears  at  the  foot  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
interested  himself  in  the  education  of  her  two  sons,  and 
became  in  some  sort  their  guardian,  till  the  completion  of 
their  respective  studies  in  Law  and  Divinity.  The  large 
and  liberal  culture  thus  secured,  in  spite  of  the  res  angusta 
domi^  for  future  years,  would  not  immediately  tell  upon  the 
pressure  of  the  home  surroundings :  and  it  is  difficult  to  see, 
in  the  circumstances  of  William's  childhood,  anything  which 
gives  account  of  his  later  characteristics.  He  himself 
indeed  was  fond,  in  after  life,  of  retracing  the  incidents  of 
his  young  days,  and  fancying  how  they  moulded  him.  With 
the  gratitude  of  a  modest  memory,  he  attributed  many  a 
good  within  him  to  rigorous  relations,  indifferent  school- 
masters, and  sour-visaged  divines.  But  it  is  a  native  delu- 
sion of  a  pure  mind  to  consider  itself  the  creature  of  sur- 
rounding conditions  which  do  but  let  it  grow,  or  cannot 
hinder  it  from  growing ;  and  we  incline  to  a  very  humble 
estimate  of  Channing's  obligations  to  his  early  nurture. 
Though  he  is  said  to  have  been  "  an  idol  from  the  first,"  this 
seems  to  imply  rather  admiration  of  his  loveliness,  than 
sympathy  with  the  peculiar  endowments  of  his  nature :  for 
his  mind  evidently  followed  a  solitary  course,  and  was  never 
domesticated  with  the  influences  around  it,  except  with  the 
wild  sea-beach  and  shaded  glens  of  the  island.  Of  his 
nature  it  was  a  law,  that  nothing  should  have  power  over 
him,  except  on  condition  of  its  being  beautiful  and  being 
good :  and  he  was  thrown  by  birth  upon  a  Society,  of  which 
one  half  appears  to  have  been  gross  and  profane,  the  other 
stiff-necked  and  Puritanical, — ^with  the  free  heart  all  on  one 
side,  and  the  dutiful  will  upon  the  other.  Both  of  them 
necessarily  acted  as  repulsions  to  him, — ^the  genial  spirit 
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without  purity,  and  the  dull  habits  of  religion  without  its 
ideality.  He  was  like  a  poet-child  doomed  to  live  with  a 
Franklin,  and  eat  the  dry  powder  of  his  precepts  as  anti- 
dote against  the  poisons  of  the  world.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  his  mind  was  early  driven  inwards  upon  itself ;  was  led 
to  seek  in  books  its  first  taste  of  genuine  sympathy ;  and 
found  at  last  a  kindling  joy  in  the  stern  but  noble  com- 
panionship of  the  Stoical  moralists.  From  the  many  traces 
of  a  gentle  and  generous  boyhood,  we  select  the  following 
anecdote,  related  by  himself : — 

"  I  can  remember  an  incident  in  my  childhood  which  has 
given  a  turn  to  my  whole  life  and  character.  I  found  a  nest  of 
birds  in  my  father's  field,  which  held  four  young  ones.  They 
had  no  down  when  I  first  discovered  them.  They  opened  their 
little  mouths  as  if  they  were  hungry,  and  I  gave  them  some 
crumbs  which  were  in  my  pocket.  Every  day  I  returned  to 
feed  them.  As  soon  as  school  was  done,  I  would  run  home  for 
some  bread,  and  sit  by  the  nest  to  see  them  eat,  for  an  hour  at 
a  time.  They  were  now  feathered,  and  almost  ready  to  fly. 
When  I  came  one  morning,  I  found  them  all  cut  up  into 
quarters.  The  grass  round  the  nest  was  red  with  blood.  Their 
little  limbs  were  raw  and  bloody.  The  mother  was  on  a  tree, 
and  the  father  on  the  wall,  mourning  for  their  young.  I  cried 
myself,  for  I  was  a  child.  I  thought  too  that  the  parents  looked 
on  me  as  the  author  of  their  miseries,  and  this  made  me  still 
more  unhappy.  I  wanted  to  undeceive  them.  I  wanted  to 
sympathize  with  and  comfort  them.  When  I  left  the  field, 
they  followed  me  with  their  eyes  and  with  mournful  reproaches. 
I  was  too  young  and  too  sincere  in  my  grief  to  make  any  apos- 
trophes. But  I  can  never  forget  my  feelings.  The  impression 
will  never  be  worn  away,  nor  can  I  ever  cease  to  abhor  every 
species  of  inhumanity  towards  inferior  animals." — I.  zi* 

In  the  following  narrative,  the  mirror  is  held  up  to  the 
early  experience  of  many  a  thoughtful  mind  ;  and  an  insight 
gained  into  the  many  gradations  of  unreality  by  which  the 
passage  is  treacherously  smoothed  from  perfect  veracity  of 
heart  to  utter  pretence  : — 

"His  father,  with  the  view  of  giving  him  a  ride,  took  William 
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in  his  chaise  one  day,  as  he  was  going  to  hear  a  famous  preacher 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Impressed  with  the  notion  that  he 
might  learn  great  tidings  from  the  unseen  world,  he  listened 
attentively  to  the  sermon.  With  very  glowing  rhetoric,  the  lost 
state  of  man  was  described,  his  abandonment  to  evil,  helpless- 
ness, dependence  upon  sovereign  grace,  and  the  need  of  earnest 
prayer  as  the  condition  of  receiving  this  divine  aid.  In  the 
view  of  the  speaker,  a  curse  seemed  to  rest  upon  the  earth,  and 
darkness  and  horror  to  veil  the  face  of  nature.  WiUiam,  for 
his  part,  supposed  that  henceforth  those  who  believed  wduld 
abandon  all  other  things  to  seek  this  salvation,  and  that  amuse- 
ment  and  earthly  business  would  no  longer  occupy  a  moment. 
The  service  over,  they  went  out  of  the  church,  and  his  father, 
in  answer  to  the  remark  of  some  person,  said,  with  a  decisive 
tone, — *  Sound  doctrine,  sir/  *  It  is  all  true^  then,  was  his 
inward  reflection.  A  heavy  weight  fell  on  his  heart.  He  wanted 
to  speak  to  his  father  ;  he  expected  his  father  would  speak  to 
him  in  relation  to  this  tremendous  crisis  of  things.  They  got 
into  the  chaise  and  rode  along,  but,  absorbed  in  awful  thoughts, 
he  could  not  raise  his  voice.  Presently  his  father  began  to 
whistle  !  At  length  they  reached  home  ;  but  instead  of  calling 
the  family  together,  and  telling  them  of  the  appalling  intelligence 
which  the  preacher  had  given,  his  father  took  off  his  boots, 
put  his  feet  upon  the  mantelpiece,  and  quietly  read  a  news- 
paper. All  things  went  on  as  usual.  At  first  he  was  sur- 
prised ;  but,  not  being  given  to  talking,  he  asked  no  explana- 
tions. Soon,  however,  the  question  rose, — *  Could  what  he  had 
heard  be  true  .**  No  !  his  father  did  not  believe  it ;  people  did 
not  believe  it  !  It  was  not  true  !  *  He  felt  that  he  had  been 
trifled  with  ;  that  the  preacher  had  deceived  him ;  and  from 
that  time  he  became  inclined  to  distrust  everything  oratorical, 
and  to  measure  exactly  the  meaning  of  words  ;  he  had  received 
a  profound  lesson  on  the  worth  of  sincerity." — I.  32. 

The  peculiarity  in  Channing,  indicated  by  these  inci- 
dents, is  not  that  he  thus  felt  and  thought ;  but  that  he 
never  parted  with  his  faith  in  such  impulses,  or  allowed 
them  to  be  laughed  or  worn  away.  Unspoiled  childhood 
is  always  humane,  always  truthful :  but  there  are  few  who 
do  not  learn  to  slight  the  divine  guidance  of  nature,  when 
the  thronged  and  beaten  track  of  custom  leads  away. 
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The  scanty  record  of  Channing's  school-days  (ended  for 
him  at  the  age  of  thirteen  by  his  father's  death),  leaves 
throughout  the  same  impression  of  an  intense  individuality. 
All  that  is  told  of  the  brave,  graceful,  and  generous  boy, 
leader  of  the  mirth,  until  checked  by  the  coarseness  of  his 
schoolfellows, — of  his  disgust  at  corporal  punishments, — 
his  sense  of  honour  and  of  beauty, — his  strength  against 
supernatural  fears, — his  anguish  at  the  sight  of  cruelty, — 
presents  to  us  the  image  of  a  nature  superior  to  the  agencies 
that  pretended  to  educate  it,  and  working  its  solitary  way 
to  aims  unthought  of  there.  From  the  first  indications  of 
his  character,  it  became  evident  that  the  power  within  him 
predominated  over  the  influences  without,  and  was  destined 
to  exert  a  constant,  and  sometimes  an  injurious  ascendency. 
His  slowness  of  acquisition  at  school,  arising,  as  it  did, 
from  no  mental  incapacity,  already  betrayed  his  inability  to 
quiet  the  reflective  activity  and  restless  ideality  within  him, 
sufficiently  to  sit,  with  docile  memory,  on  the  steps  of  the 
grammatic  oracles.  The  forms  of  communicated  knowledge 
remained  foreign  and  lifeless  to  him,  till  he  caught  their 
connection  with  the  moving  lights  and  shadows  of  his  own 
heart ;  and  even  then,  they  became  interesting  only  as  ma- 
terials for  the  study  of  spiritual  design  and  colouring. 

After  a  year's  preparatory  study,  under  the  care  of  a 
clerical  uncle  at  New  London,  William  entered  Harvard 
University  in  1 794 ;  residing,  during  his  academical  course, 
with  his  uncle.  Chief  Justice  Dana.  His  life  had  no  more 
genial  period  than  the  four  years  spent  at  college.  Not 
that  there  was  anything  very  ennobling  in  the  methods  of 
study  and  discipline  peculiar  to  the  place ;  for  the  Pro- 
fessors seem  to  have  been  a  set  of  formal  officials,  little  able 
to  conciliate  the  pedantic  decorum  of  the  receding  age  with 
the  fervid  spirit  of  a  new  time.  Nor  was  it  that  the  tone 
of  feeling  among  the  general  body  of  undergraduates  was 
by  any  m6ans  high :  for  the  disorganizing  principles  of 
French  philosophism  were  telling  with  full  effect  on  the 
faith  and   conduct  of  the  students.     But  to  a  pure  and 
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thoughtful  mind,  nothing  can  prevent  the  College  years  from 
being  a  glorious  time.  The  large  draughts  of  knowledge 
at  the  moment  of  most  eager  thirst ;  the  first  trial  of  the 
wings  of  thought  out  of  sight  of  the  home-nest  and  high 
amid  the  mountain  air;  the  fervid  friendships  springing 
from  a  common  trust  in  what  is  true  and  good ;  the  fair 
perspective,  changing  with  the  ideal  colours,  of  promised 
and  still  promissory  years ; — these  give  an  unconscious 
splendour  to  that  time,  seldom  revealed  but  by  the  advent 
of  a  paler  light  in  our  maturity  The  affection  of  class- 
mates such  as  Story,  Tuckerman,  and  Allston;  the  re- 
unions of  the  Shakespeare  Society  and  the  Speaking  Club ; 
the  discussion  of  great  questions  in  history  and  philosophy, 
to  which  European  movements  seemed  to  give  an  imme- 
diate practical  interest, — were  sufficient,  independently  of 
the  direct  studies  of  the  place,  to  afford  an  invaluable 
discipline  to  a  mind  like  Channing's. 

The  reminiscences  of  him  furnished  by  his  distinguished 
friend,  Judge  Story,  declare  that  he  had  little  fondness  for 
mathematical  and  metaphysical  studies ;  and  though  this 
is  denied  by  the  biographer,  the  facts  adduced  do  not 
really  invalidate  the  statement.  To  put  Euclid  into  the 
pocket  as  companion  of  a  vacation  ramble,  is  the  act,  not 
of  the  real,  but  of  the  dilettante  geometer.  It  is  not  un- 
common to  find  a  transient  and  occasional  relish  for 
geometry  in  persons  who  have  a  vehement  propensity  to 
sentiment  and  reverie.  The  vague  course,  and  unpro- 
ductive excitement  of  their  habitual  meditations  become 
wearisome  and  enervating ;  yet  the  tendency  to  musing  is 
too  strong  to  yield  to  any  of  the  ordinary  calls  upon  volun- 
tary attention,  and  nothing  less  severe  than  the  chain  of 
demonstration  itself,  den3ang  all  advance  except  from  link 
to  link,  can  determine  the  mind  to  a  line  of  deductive 
thought,  and  exchange  its  passive  dreams  of  fancy  for  a 
momentary  sense  of  active  intellectual  gain.  The  mathe- 
matical humour  is,  in  such  case,  like  a  sudden  fit  of  good 
resolve  in  a  careless  and  irregular  life,  giving  that  feeling  of 
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order  and  power,  which  always  becomes  positively  delight- 
ful in  proportion  as  confusion  has  ceased  to  be  positively 
distressing.  But  good,  whether  intellectual  or  moral,  which 
thus  arises  from  reaction,  perishes  in  relapse.  It  is  an 
augury,  rather  of  what  the  character  is  not^  than  of  what  it 
is,  and  in  the  long  run,  will  be  found  to  leave  no  trace  be- 
hind. Of  this  kind,  we  suspect,  were  Channing's  scientific 
moods,  which  no  more  produced  any  permanent  effect, 
than  the  cold  fit  of  a  fever  alters  the  burning  character  of 
the  disease.  His  interests  were  never  engaged  with  Nature, 
Time  and  Space,  but  with  Man,  Duty  and  God ;  and  no 
problem  could  long  fix  his  attention  except  the  ancient 
mysteries  ever  proposed  anew  by  the  affections,  and  re- 
solved again  by  faith.  Even  the  philosophy  of  human 
nature  seems  to  have  had  little  attraction  for  him  on  its 
analytic  and  theoretic  side.  Questions  of  pure  psychology, 
of  logic,  of  the  higher  metaphysics  awakened  in  him  barely 
curiosity  enough  to  make  him  acquainted  with  their  exist- 
ence. In  seeking  some  second-hand  acquaintance  with  the 
characteristic  ideas  of  Kant,  Fichte  and  Schelling,  he  was 
influenced  only  by  a  certain  obscure  sympathy  of  sentiment, 
which,  being  equally  directed  to  them  all,  imphed  no  true 
apprehension  of  the  system  of  each. 

Within  the  limits  of  the  British  Empirical  School,  Dr. 
Channing  is  said  to  have  made  himself  familiar  with  Locke, 
Berkeley,  Hume,  Reid,  Hartley,  Priestley,  and  Stewart. 
Of  these  writers  it  is  just  conceivable  that  Locke,  Reid  and 
Stewart  might  pass  before  a  mind  of  sound  capacity  with 
no  other  result  than  that  of  tranquil  and  inconspicuous 
instruction.  But  that  the  startling  paradox  of  Berkeley, 
the  cruel  ease  of  Hume's  sport  with  highest  truth,  the  re- 
lentless mechanism  of  Hartle/s  philosophy,  should  create 
no  agitation,  and  constitute  no  era,  for  a  clear  and  earnest 
mind,  is  just  matter  of  astonishment.  These  authors 
usually  shake  the  whole  fabric  of  the  young  philosopher's 
world.  The  questions  which  they  stir,  and  the  element  of 
thought  in  which  they  move,  lie  so  deep,  that  the  ultimate 
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bases  of  belief  heave  and  tremble  at  their  power ;  nor  is 
it  easy  to  conceive  how  stability  should  be  restored,  with- 
out many  a  vestige  of  internal  strife  subdued.  In  Channing, 
however,  no  reader  would  suspect  more  than  the  most 
ordinary  and  hearsay  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  these 
great  thinkers :  and  you  would  say,  that  if  ever  he  crossed 
the  confines  of  the  two  spheres  of  thought  which  they 
divide,  he  must  have  been  carried  blindfold  or  asleepl 
His  understanding,  in  short,  was  essentially  practical,  not 
scientific ;  concerning  itself  with  truth  as  subservient  to 
action ;  unable  to  dwell  on  the  contemplation  of  reahty, 
from  the  brilliancy  of  its  ulterior  visions  of  perfection.  The 
point  of  departure  for  his  whole  philosophy  was  his  own 
unresolved  and,  as  he  believed,  irresolvable  moral  con- 
sciousness :  the  intensity  of  which  was  the  determining 
cause  of  his  characteristic  beliefs  and  experience.  Only 
in  so  far  as  they  addressed  themselves  to  this,  do  books  or 
events  appear  to  have  sensibly  affected  him.  Hutcheson, 
Butler,  and  Price  echoed  this  personal  feeling ;  Ferguson 
applied  it  to  Society  :  and  these  authors  powerfully  influ- 
enced him.  But  nothing  is  more  striking  than  the  exceed- 
ingly shght  trace  apparent  in  him  of  all  his  other  reading, 
not  only  at  College,  but  during  his  whole  subsequent 
period  of  study.  How  early  and  passionately  this  direction 
of  his  nature  declared  itself  is  evinced  by  the  following 
outburst  of  enthusiasm,  described  by  himself : — 

"  The  two  authors  who  most  served  to  guide  his  thoughts  at 
this  period  were  Hutcheson  and  Ferguson.  It  was  while  read- 
ing, one  day,  in  the  former,  some  of  the  various  passages  in 
which  he  asserts  man's  capacity  for  disinterested  affection,  and 
considers  virtue  as  the  sacrifice  of  private  interests  and  the 
bearing  of  private  evils  for  the  public  good,  or  as  self-devotion 
to  absolute  universal  good,  that  there  suddenly  burst  upon  his 
mind  that  view  of  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  which  was  ever 
after  to  *  uphold  and  cherish '  him,  and  thenceforth  to  be  *  the 
fountain  life  of  all  his  day,  the  master  light  of  all  his  seeing.' 
He  was,  at  the  time,  walking  as  he  read,  beneath  a  clump  of 
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willows  yet  standing^  in  the  meadow  a  little  *to  the  north  of 
Judge  Dana's.  This  was  his  favourite  retreat  for  study,  being 
then  quite  undisturbed  ahd  private,  and  offering  a  most  serene 
and  cheerful  prospect  across  green  meadows  and  the  glistening 
river  to  the  Brooklin  hills.  The  place  and  the  hour  were 
always  sacred  in  his  memory,  and  he  frequently  referred  to 
them  with  grateful  awe.  It  seemed  to  him  that  he  then  passed 
through  a  new  spiritual  birth,  and  entered  upon  the  day  of 
eternal  peace  and  joy. 

"  The  glory  of  the  Divine  disinterestedness,  the  privilege  of 
existing  in  a  universe  of  progressive  order  and  beauty,  the  possi- 
bilities of  spiritual  destiny,  the  sublimity  of  devotedness  to  the 
will  of  Infinite  Love,  penetrated  his  soul ;  and  he  was  so  borne 
away  in  rapturous  visions,  that,  to  quote  his  own  words,  as 
sj)oken  to  a  friend  in  later  years, — *  I  longed  to  die,  and  felt  as  if 
heaven  alone  could  give  room  for  the  exercise  of  such  emotions  ; 
but  when  I  found  I  must  live,  I  cast  about  to  do  something 
worthy  of  these  great  thoughts  ;  and  my  enthusiasm  at  that 
age,  being  then  but  fifteen,  turning  strongly  to  the  female  sex, 
I  considered  that  they  were  the  powers  which  ruled  the  world, 
and  that,  if  they  would  bestow  their  favour  on  the  right  cause 
only,  and  never  be  diverted  by  caprice,  all  would  be  fitly 
arranged,  and  triumph  was  sure.  Animated  with  this  view, 
which  unfolded  itself  with  great  rapidity  and  in  many  bearings, 
I  sat  down  and  wrote  to  this  lady,'  laying  his  hand  on  his 
wife's  arm,  who  was  listening  by  his  side, — *  but  I  never  got 
courage  to  send  the  letter,  and  have  it  yet.' " — I.  62. 

We  have  the  secret  here,  not  only  of  his  unconquerable 
aversion  to  the  Utilitarian  Ethics,  but  of  the  aj^rent 
inoperativeness  of  his  historical  and  classical  pursuits ; 
which  resulted  in  no  scholarship  or  critical  skill,  though 
sufficiently  extensive  to  have  left  perceptible  effects  of  this 
kind  on  an  understanding  differently  constituted.  The 
truth  is,  we  imagine,  that  the  intensity  of  the  moral  senti- 
ment within  him  absorbed  everything  into  itself;  made  his 
reflective  activity  wholly  predominant  over  the  apprehen- 
sive ;  and  determined  it  in  one  invariable  direction.  He 
meditated,  where  others  would  have  learned;  and  the 
materials  of  his  knowledge  disappeared   as  .fast  as  they 
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were  given,  in  the  large  generalizations  of  his  faith.  His 
mind  thus  grew,  while  his  attainments  made  no  show ;  and 
while  he  missed  the  praise  of  learning,  he  won  an  affluence 
of  wisdom.  Now  and  then  we  meet  with  a  mind  present- 
ing the  direct  antithesis  to  this  ;  in  which  acquisition  takes 
place  by  external  accretion  rather  than  internal  fusion ; 
and  immense  stores  of  producible  erudition  are  accumulated, 
without  the  least  progress  or  change  in  the  nature  of  the 
possessor.  It  is  a  marvellous  phenomenon, — a  man  assidu- 
ously sweating  in  the  richest  mines  of  knowledge,  yet  with 
utmost  success  remaining  poor  as  before  ;  and,  with  whole 
histories,  philosophies,  archaeologies  in  his  head,  being  still 
as  puerile  in  conception,  as  narrow  in  reason,  as  sterile  in 
affection,  as  if  he  had  never  had  contact  with  foreign  speech 
and  ancient  wisdom.  These  two  appearances,  of  a  mind 
growing  greater  without  visible  acquisition,  and  of  one 
remaining  small  under  infinite  accessions,  are  alike  curious 
to  the  thoughtful  observer  of  mankind. 

To  the  happy  and  generous  College  period  succeeded 
two  years,  the  record  of  which  fills  us  with  unspeakable 
sadness.  He  went,  under  the  name  of  tutor,  to  reside  on 
the  estate  of  Mr.  Randolph,  of  Richmond,  Virginia.  He 
had  the  charge  of  twelve  boys,  to  whom  he  devoted  the 
greater  part  of  the  day.  The  remaining  hours,  left  to  his 
own  disposal,  were  differently  used  by  him  at  different 
periods  of  his  stay.  At  first,  under  the  attraction  of  a  new 
position  and  with  his  fresh  confiding  spirit  still  unchecked, 
he  seems  to  have  enjoyed  the  society  frequenting  the 
planter's  hospitable  table;  to  have  acknowledged  the 
charm  of  the  free  and  genial  manners  characteristic  of 
the  South;  and  to  have  been  pleasantly  roused,  by  the 
democratic  politics  of  the  place,  to  reconsider  the  Federalist 
opinions  he  had  brought  from  New  England.  The  colli- 
sion between  his  own  prepossessions  and  the  sentiments 
which  he  heard  advocated  in  the  debates  of  the  Virginian 
legislature,  gave  the  final  form  to  his  political  convictions. 
The  French  Revolution,   in  its  operation  on  American 
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society,  awakened  two  opposite  tendencies.  To  the  citizens 
of  the  young  confederation  it  was  flattering  that  their  ex- 
ample should  be  so  speedily  followed,  and  a  Republic  be 
constituted  by  the  most  polished  nation  of  the  European 
continent;  and  the  resemblance  in  the  fates  of  the  two 
countries  seemed  to  prescribe  alliance  between  the  Govern- 
ments. To  the  descendants  of  the  Pilgrim-fathers,  how- 
ever, the  impudent  atheism  of  France  was  peculiarly 
offensive;  and  so  degraded  by  its  alliance  the  sacred 
doctrine  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  that  they  were  anxious  to 
keep  distinct  the  basis  of  their  own  liberties.  In  the  North, 
this  religious  antipathy,  in  the  South,  the  political  sym- 
pathy, prevailed ;  carrying  with  it  in  each  case,  a  distinctive 
system  of  opinions  as  to  internal  affairs  as  well  as  foreign 
relations.  Considerable  inroads  were  made  upon  Chan- 
ning's  Federalist  prejudices  at  this  time.  Without  losing 
his  abhorrence  of  "  French  principles,"  he  did  not  suffer 
them  to  weaken  his  confidence  in  the  great  experiment  of 
self-government ;  and  he  condemned  the  Alien  and  Sedi- 
tion Laws  as  acts  of  arbitrary  and  unworthy  fear.  The 
impressions,  however,  of  delight  in  the  society  of  Rich- 
mond, under  which  this  change  was  wrought,  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  lasting.  Kindly  and  grateful  words  indeed 
drop  from  him  still.  But  he  saw  beneath  the  gloss  of 
fashionable  manners,  and  was  often  shocked  by  what  he 
found.  He  felt  the  constant  presence  of  slavery,  and  was 
sickened  by  its  corruptions.  He  discovered  the  universal 
prevalence  of  irreligion,  and  the  consequent  ascendency  of 
low  aims  and  sordid  ambition.  He  met  with  no  response 
to  his  own  pure  tastes  and  aspirations.  He  withdrew 
almost  wholly  into  his  remote  study,  and  limited  himself 
to  the  companionship  of  his  books.  These  silent  associates 
afforded  an  inadequate  check  to  the  inordinate  activity  of 
his  own  emotions ;  and  he  lapsed  into  an  ascetic  enthu- 
siasm :  the  pinch  of  poverty  and  the  resolve  of  Stoicism 
conspired  to  lay  him  low,  and  fasten  to  him  the  chain 
of  incurable  infirmity.     He  denied  himself  his  needful 
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food :  he  slept  upon  the  floor :  he  made  the  clothes  already 
threadbare  in  the  summer  serve  amid  the  winter  winds.  In 
his  recoil  from  the  careless  world  around  him,  and  his 
passionate  aspiration  after  perfection,  he  retired  further 
into  himself.  As  his  body  became  enfeebled,  and  his 
mind  dizzy  with  its  own  intensity,  study  passed  into  medi- 
tation; meditation,  into  reverie;  and  reverie,  into  the 
sorrows  of  self-reproach.  He  rose  into  a  delusion  which  is 
peculiar  to  lofty  minds,  and  presents  the  paradox  of  exces- 
sive self-knowledge  overbalancing  itself,  into  self-ignorance. 
Consumed  by  wasting  fires  of  emotion,  he  charged  himself 
with  utter  apathy,  and  burst  into  tears  of  humiliation.  He 
had  gazed  at  the  burning  focus  of  his  nature,  till  he  was 
blind;  and  then  shuddered  to  think  how  dark  it  looked 
within.  In  truth,  it  is  given  to  no  man  to  estimate  the 
quantities  of  his  nature :  only  into  its  qualities  does  God 
permit  him  to  have  insight.  Good  and  evil  affections  belong 
to  the  whole  family  of  minds,  and  are  just  objects  of  accu- 
rate discrimination.  But  to  gauge  the  temperature  of  spirits 
is  a  task  beyond  us  ;  for  there  is  no  common  measure  to 
furnish  a  true  scale ;  and  the  freezing-point  of  angels  may 
be  a  white  heat  to  men.  In  a  letter  to  a  College  friend, 
written  at  this  time,  Channing  says : — 

"  I  sit  down  to  write  to  you,  to  disburden  a  full  heart,  and 
cheer  a  heavy  hour.  It  is  spring  time,  and  a  universal  languor 
has  seized  on  me.  Not  long  ago,  I  was  an  eagle.  I  had  built 
my  nest  among  the  stars,  and  I  soared  in  regions  of  unclouded 
ether.  But  I  fell  from  heaven,  and  the  spirit  which  once  ani- 
mated me  has  fled.  I  have  lost  every  energy  of  soul,  and  the 
only  relic  of  your  friend  is  a  sickly  imagination,  a  fevered  sensi- 
bility. I  cannot  study.  I  walk  and  muse  till  I  can  walk  no 
longer." — I.  107. 

And  again,  to  the  same  correspondent : — 

"  You  told  me,  some  time  ago,  that  you  had  broken  bflf  the 
habit  of  musing.  I  wish  I  could  say  the  same.  You  cannot 
conceive  how  much  of  my  time,  especially  at  this  season,  is 
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thrown  away  in  pursuing  the  phantoms  of  a  disordered  imagi- 
nation. Musing  wears  away  my  body  and  my  mind.  I  walk 
without  attending  to  the  distance.  Sometimes  joy  gives  me 
wings,  or  else,  absorbed  in  melancholy,  I  drag  one  foot  heavily 
after  the  other  for  whole  hours  together.  I  try  to  read,  but  I 
only  repeat  words,  without  receiving  an  idea  from  them.  Do 
give  me  a  recipe  for  curing  this  disorder." — I.  104. 

It  is  the  character  of  these  periods  of  sadness,  that  to 
those  who  pass  through  them  with  fidelity,  their  true  nature 
does  not  permanently  remain  hidden.  When  from  a  point 
of  riper  wisdom  Dr.  Channing  looked  back  upon  this  time, 
he  was  aware  of  its  real  significance,  and  saw  its  shadow  of 
death  turned  into  morning.     In  1842  he  wrote  to  a  friend : — 

"  Your  account  of  Richmond  was  very  interesting.  You  little 
suspected  how  many  remembrances  your  letter  was  to  awaken 
in  me.  I  spent  a  year  and  a  half  there,  and  perhaps  the  most 
eventful  of  my  life.  I  lived  alone,  too  poor  to  buy  books, 
spending  my  days  and  nights  in  an  outbuilding,  with  no  one 
beneath  my  roof  except  during  the  hours  of  school-keeping. 
There  I  toiled  as  I  have  never  done  since,  for  gradually  my 
constitution  sunk  under  the  unremitting  exertion.  With  not  a 
human  being  to  whom  I  could  communicate  my  deepest 
thoughts  and  feelings,  and  shrinking  from  common  society,  I 
passed  through  intellectual  and  moral  conflicts,  through  excite- 
ments of  heart  and  mind,  so  absorbing  as  often  to  banish  sleep 
and  to  destroy  almost  wholly  the  power  of  digestion.  I  was 
worn  well  nigh  to  a  skeleton.  Yet  I  look  back  on  those  days 
and  nights  of  loneliness  and  frequent  gloom  with  thankfulness. 
If  I  ever  struggled  with  my.  whole  soul  for  purity,  truth  and 
goodness,  it  was  there.  There,  amidst  sore  trials,  the  great 
question,  I  trust,  was  settled  within  me,  whether  I  would  obey 
the  higher  or  lower  principles  of  my  nature, — whether  I  would 
be  the  victim  of  passion,  the  world,  or  the  free  child  and  servant 
of  God.  It  is  an  interesting  recollection,  that  this  great  con- 
flict was  going  on  within  me,  and  that  my  mind  was  then  re- 
ceiving its  impulse  towards  the  perfect,  without  a  thought  or 
suspicion  of  one  person  around  me  as  to  what  I  was  experienc- 
ing. And  is  not  this  the  case  continually  ?  The  greatest  work 
on  earth  is  going  on  near  us,  perhaps  under  our  roof,  and  we 
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know  it  not.  In  a  licentious,  intemperate  city,  one  spirit  at 
least  was  preparing,  in  silence  and  loneliness,  to  toil  not  wholly 
in  vain,  for  truth  and  holiness." — I.  130. 

A  slight  personal  anecdote  presents  the  young  school- 
master to  us  in  an  aspect  very  distinct  and  characteristic  : — 

"In  after  years,'*  says  his  biographer, "  he  thought  himself  at 
this  time  too  strict  a  disciplinarian.  But  he  may  have  found  a 
display  of  decision  more  necessary  from  his  youth  and  small- 
ness  of  size,  of  which  an  amusing  illustration  is  given  in  the 
following  anecdote,  related  by  himself.  An  old  coloured  woman 
came  into  the  school  to  complain  of  some  of  the  boys  who  had 
damaged  her  garden,  broken  her  fence,  and  torn  up  her  flowers, 
making  loud  complaint,  and  wanting  to  see  the  master.  When 
he  presented  himself,  she  surveyed  him  for  a  moment,  and  said> 
— *  You  de  massa  f  you  little  ting,  you  can't  lick  'em  ;  dey  put 
you  out  de  window  ? '  He  assured  her,  however,  that  the  boys 
should  be  corrected,  and  that  she  should  be  satisfied  for  her 
loss,  remarking,  *  Poor  mamma  !  she  knows  of  no  way  of  dis- 
cipline but  the  lash  J" — I.  96. 

The  humane  dignity  of  this  remark,  instantly  restoring 
the  threatened  balance  of  authority,  and  diverting  ridicule 
into  compassion,  impresses  us  with  a  sense  of  genuine 
greatness. 

The  experience  of  this  period  makes  it  evident  that  if 
Channing  was  not  much  of  a  philosopher,  he  knew  how  to 
resort  to  philosophy  for  the  confirmation  of  his  favourite 
beliefs.  He  wanted  to  give  system  and  consistency  to  his 
faith  in  human  disinterestedness  :  and  his  wish  was  fulfilled 
in  the  Ethics  of  Hutcheson.  He  wanted  a  basis  for  his 
implicit  trust  in  conscience :  and  he  found  it  in  the  sermons 
of  Butler.  The  service  thus  rendered  him  by  these  writers 
made  them  his  friends  ever  after.  They  did  for  him  what 
we  do  not  think  he  could  have  effected  for  himself, — placed 
a  scheme  of  doctrine  upon  something  like  a  scientific 
ground.  He  could  more  often  feel  and  announce  a  truth 
in  its  insulation  than  attach  it  to  its  premisses ;  he  could 
think  it  forward  to  its  application,  but  not  backward  to  its 
prtncipia. 
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With  the  glow  yet  upon  him  of  the  ethics  of  disinterested- 
ness, his  study  of  Christianity,  in  its  evidences  and  structure, 
completely  revealed  to  him  at  this  time  what  he  was  made 
for ;  and  his  consecration  to  the  ministry  was  no  longer 
doubtful.  The  first  impressions  produced  upon  his  mind, 
when  it  was  fairly  laid  open  before  the  Scriptures,  are  very 
indicative  of  his  predominant  tendencies.  The  discipline 
of  his  Calvinistic  education  might  have  been  expected  to 
fix  his  attention  upon  the  dogmatic  element  in  the  sacred 
writings.  But  in  the  record  which  he  sends  to  his  friend 
Shaw,  it  is  the  severe  purity,  the  sublime  humility,  the 
divine  affectionateness,  of  the  Christian  model  and  precepts, 
on  which  alone  he  dwells,  as  if  he  stood  in  awe  before  a  new 
discovery  :  and  he  puts  off  the  doctrines  with  the  following 
apology,  appended  in  a  promissory  postscript : — 

**  P.S. — My  intention  was  to  have  given  you  a  delineation  of 
the  peculiar  doctrines  of  our  religion.  But  I  had  not  room, 
and  began  with  too  little  method.  Should  you  desire  it,  I  will 
hereafter  give  you  my  ideas  in  order  on  this  subject.  I  assure 
you  I  was  struck  with  the  sublime  precepts  of  Christianity, 
when  I  began  the  study  of  the  Bible.  I  was  struck,  too,  with 
observing  how  far  I  had  deviated  from  them.  I  found  that  I 
had  not  a  pure,  an  humble,  a  pious,  or  a  charitable  heart.  I 
saw  how  Christian  charity  differed  from  what  I  used  to  call 
benevolence.     Every  thing  was  new  to  me." — I.  121. 

The  sense  of  moral  beauty,  evidently  operative  here, 
was,  indeed,  one  of  the  cardinal  directions  of  his  nature. 
He  remembers  how,  when  he  was  a  mere  child,  his  admira- 
tion of  the  delicate  hands  of  his  sisters  and  their  play- 
mates, degraded  by  no  traces  of  the  ferrule,  deepened  his 
resentment  at  the  punishments  inflicted  upon  boys.  And 
throughout  his  life,  a  certain  fineness  of  spiritual  tact  is 
discernible,  enabling  him  to  see  many  a  good  which 
escaped  the  common  eye,  and  sometimes  perhaps  depriving 
his  judgments  of  broad  and  massive  wisdom  by  too  subtle 
a  complication  of  emotions.  If  this  characteristic  inter- 
fered with  the  soundness  of  some  of  his  political  views,  it 
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eminently  qualified  him  for  the  profound  appreciation  and 
reverential  acceptance  of  Christianity.  He  found  himself 
in  his  congenial  element ;  and  dedicated  himself  thence- 
forth to  the  exposition  of  Christian  obligation,  in  its  bear- 
ing on  the  existing  condition  of  the  world,  with  the 
simplicity  and  courage  peculiar  to  entire  conviction. 

He  did  not  immediately  exchange  his  engagement  at 
Richmond  for  the  ministerial  office.  Shattered  in  consti- 
tution, and  anxious  for  riper  theological  knowledge,  he 
employed  the  first  two  years  and  a  half  of  the  present 
century  in  study ;  partly  at  Newport ;  partly  at  Harvard, 
where  he  received  a  minor  appointment,  affording  him  the 
means  and  leisure  for  further  self-improvement.  In  1803, 
immediately  after  his  first  preaching,  he  settled  in  Boston, 
with  the  small  and  depressed  congregation  of  the  Federal 
Street  church;  having  declined  on  its  behalf,  a  simulta- 
neous invitation  more  tempting  to  ambition,  but  less  suit- 
able to  the  weakness  of  his  health  and  the  humility  of  his 
conscience.  It  little  mattered,  however,  whether  the 
society  committed  to  his  charge  was  large  or  small :  his 
connection  with  it  quickly  determined  it  to  the  first  rank 
among  the  churches ;  and  the  full  burthen  from  which  his 
modesty  had  shrunk,  was  thrown  upon  him. 

From  the  time  of  his  father's  early  death,  the  resources 
of  the  family  had  been  painfully  inadequate  to  the  wants 
of  their  position.  In  order  to  reinstate  them  in  a  condition 
which  had  never  been  affluent,  the  two  eldest  sons  agreed 
that  one  of  them  should  remain  unmarried  for  ten  years. 
The  vow  was  fulfilled  by  William.  His  income  from  the 
first  was  liberal :  and  no  sooner  was  he  established  as  a 
householder  in  Boston,  than  he  brought  under  his  roof 
the  whole  domestic  circle  at  Newport,  and  assumed  all  the 
responsibilities  of  a  head  of  the  family.  The  act  was 
doubly  graced  by  the  happy  ingenuity  of  love  through 
which  it  was  achieved,  and  the  thorough  self-forgetfulness 
with  which  it  was  carried  out.  He  pleaded  with  his 
mother,  that  "he  had  a  parsonage  which  he  could  not 
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occupy,  and  fuel  which  he  could  not  bum,  and  that  she 
would  save  him  much  waste  and  trouble  by  turning  them 
to  good  use."  He  talked  of  the  "  necessity  of  punctually 
paying  his  board  to  his  mother,  and  placed  his  funds  in 
her  hands,  as  he  said,  for  safe  keeping,  withdrawing  only 
such  trifling  sums  as  he  absolutely  needed." 

"He  had  always  been  strict  in  his  habits  of  self-denial,  in 
food,  dress,  and  every  mode  of  expenditure  ;  but  he  was  now 
more  simple  than  ever,  and  seemed  to  have  become  incapable 
of  any  form  of  self-indulgence.  He  took  the  smallest  room  in 
the  house  for  his  study,  though  he  might  easily  have  com- 
manded one  more  light,  airy,  and  in  every  way  more  suitable  ; 
and  chose  for  his  sleeping  chamber  an  attic,  which  he  shared 
with  a  younger  brother.  The  furniture  of  the  latter  might  have 
answered  for  the  cell  of  an  anchorite,  and  consisted  of  a  hard 
mattrass  on  a  cot-bedstead,  plain  wooden  chairs  and  table, 
with  matting  on  the  floor.  It  was  without  fire,  and  to  cold  he 
was  through  life  extremely  sensitive.  But  he  never  complained, 
or  appeared  in  any  way  to  be  conscious  of  inconvenience. 
*  I  recollect,'  says  his  brother,  *  after  one  most  severe  night, 
that  in  the  morning  he  sportively  thus  alluded  to  his  suffering : 
"If  my  bed  were  my  country,  I  should  be  somewhat  like 
Buonaparte  ;  I  have  no  control  except  over  the  part  that  \ 
occupy  ;  the  instant  I  move,  frost  takes  possession."'  In  sick- 
ness only  would  ho  change  for  a  time  his  apartment,  and  accept 
a  few  comforts.  The  dress,  too,  that  he  habitually  adopted, 
was  of  most  inferior  quality ;  and  garments  were  constantly 
worn  which  the  world  would  call  mean,  though  an  almost 
feminine  neatness  preserved  him  from  the  least  appearance  of 
personal  neglect.  The  only  luxury  he  would  indulge  himself  in 
was  annually  to  lay  out  a  small  sum  in  increasing  his  scanty 
library."— I.  198. 

The  scrupulous  fidelity  with  which  he  addressed  himself 
to  every  duty  incident  to  the  relations  of  the  home  and  the 
church,  awakens  in  us  something  of  a  sad  and  painful 
admiration.  A  more  unreserved  devotedness  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive :  but  it  needs,  for  relief,  the  spring  of  happy 
trust.      His  vigilance  reaches  a  preternatural  strain :  his 
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self-discipline,    an    unproductive    severity:     his    energies? 
waste  themselves  in  repression :  his  feelings,  in  establishing 
their  relations  of  equilibrium  inter  se.     If  every  thought 
of  the  mind,  every  moment  of  the  life,  every  word  of 
social  converse,  the  temper  of  every  neighbour,  the  opera- 
tion of  every  event,  is  to  be  made  the  distinct  object  of 
care  and  volition,  we  undertake  a  control  possible  only  to 
Omnipotence,  and  assume  an  inspection  disappointed  by 
the  first  twinkling  of  an  eye.     It  is  hard  indeed  to  hint  at 
any  thing  amiss  in  such  a  lofty  austerity  of  aim  :  criticism 
disappears   in    reverence.       Compared  with  all   ordinary- 
standards  of  excellence,  it  can  receive  nothing  but  honour. 
It  is  only  when  placing  it  beside  that  highest  measure, 
which  was  its  own  chosen  rule,  that  we  are  inclined  to  ask, 
whether  perfect  faithfulness  does  not  admit  of  more  bright- 
ness and  repose ; — whether,  in  demanding  a  style  of  char- 
acter expressive  of  movement  more  flowing  and  disengaged, 
we  are  really  compromising  the  dignity  of  the  moral  law^ 
Conscientiousness,  carried  to  an  anxious  stringency,  pro- 
ceeds upon  the  truth,  that  every  soul  is  entrusted  to  itself. 
This  truth,  however,  is  balanced  by  another, — that  every 
soul  is  under  the  care  of  God.     Whoever  is  haunted  by  the 
impression  of  the  one,  lives  in  the  presumption  that,  if  ever 
the  tension  of  his  will  is  relaxed,  all  must  go  wrong.  Who- 
ever  surrenders   himself  wholly  to   the  other,  lives  in  the 
presumption  that,  unless  he  falsely  interfere  to  spoil,  all  will 
go  right.     The  mingling  influence  of  both  can  alone   do 
justice  to  the  two  powers,  human  and  divine,  that  dispose 
of  us,  recognizing  the  infirmity  of  the  one,  yet  remember- 
ing the  perfect  security  of  the  other.     If  the  life  on  which 
we  are  afloat  is  not  so  smooth  and  fair,  that  we  may  leave 
the  currents  and  the  winds  to  bear  us,  while  we  lie  stretched 
in  happy  contemplation ;  neither  is  the  stream  so  terrible 
that,  if  once  we  rest  upon  the  oar,  we  are  caught  into  the 
rapids,  and  swept  away.     When  Dr.  Channing  looked  back 
on  this  period  of  his  early  ministry  from  a  more  advanced 
point,  he  became  aware  that  his  rigour  of  conscience  had 
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been  excessive.  But  there  was  a  peculiarity  about  his  self- 
culture,  which  was  too  much  a  part  of  his  nature  ever  to 
disclose  itself  to  him.  It  was  not,  as  with  some  men,  a 
simple  expression  of  obedience  to  a  binding  law:  nor  as 
with  others,  a  moral  gymnastic^  resorted  to  for  the  sake  of 
health ;  but  a  kind  of  spiritual  cesthetic,  adopted  under  the 
idea  of  beauty.  Distaste  predominates  over  disapproval  in 
his  expressions  of  self-depreciation ;  deformity  strikes  him 
prevailingly  in  whatever  becomes  obnoxious  to  his  ethical 
criticism.  He  forms  to  himself  the  picture  of  a  beautiful 
soul,  full  of  "  quickening  conviction,"  of  "  calm  energy," 
of  "  overflowing  sensibility," — ^possessed  with  the  spirit  of 
disinterestedness, — speaking  with  "  a  voice  of  penetrating 
power,"  and  "  infusing  into  the  whole  manner  an  inspiring 
animation."  This  ideal  he  sighs  and  strives  to  realize : 
though  it  is  obvious  that  the  mind  ought  to  be  engaged  in 
the  pursuit  of  truth  rather  than  the  attainment  of  convic- 
tions,— in  the  doing  of  work  rather  than  the  exercise  of 
energy,  on  the  things  it  has  to  say,  not  on  the  expressive- 
ness of  voice  and  manner.  A  conscious  aim  at  an  inspired 
unconsciousness  implies  the  same  contradiction  as  an 
intense  effort  to  forget.  In  the  same  mood.  Dr.  Channing 
is  apt  to  place  religion  before  him  as  a  work  of  High  Art 
in  the  minds  of  men ;  for  the  creation  of  which  the 
external  conditions  and  appropriate  realities  have  to  be 
found.  The  imagination  has  to  be  fired, — the  soul  to  be 
stirred :  for  which  purpose  we  must  look  out  for  "  some 
sublime  objects," — "  some  great  principles," — "  some  truths 
fitted  to  work  penetratingly."  Alas !  this  advertising  for 
the  means  of  enthusiasm  and  elevation  can  elicit  only  in- 
competency and  self-delusion.  Not  more  vain  are  the 
sciolist's  schemings  for  perpetual  motion ;  which  would 
always  answer  well  enough,  if  he  could  only  stand  by  for 
ever,  and,  in  case  of  a  dead-lift,  work  his  own  pump.  The 
**  oppressive  "  seriousness  and  reserve  of  Channing's  early 
ministry  arose,  however,  not  less  from  the  limitation  than 
from  the  particular  direction  of  his  activity.     His  feeble 
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health  imposed  a  sad  check  on  his  great  aims,  and  drove 
him  back  upon  his  own  mind  as  often  the  only  sphere  of 
effort  open  to  a  conscience  that  could  not  rest  A  nature 
of  high  moral  enthusiasm,  almost  denied  the  means  of 
action^  has  a  heavy  cross  to  bear.  Channing  accepted^ 
rather  than  chose,  the  life  of  Thought :  and  it  was,  we  ima- 
gine, a  sacrifice  to  him :  for  neither  the  poetic,  nor  the 
philosophic  element  of  his  nature  had  an  ascendency  in  him 
adequate  to  produce  the  permanent  fruits  of  such  a  course. 
In  the  best  sense,  his  mind  had  a  certain  feminine  cast ;. 
it  was  rich  in  sentiment ;  delicate  in  sympathy ;  quick  of 
apprehension  when  aroused  by  any  sufficient  feeling ;  diffi- 
cult to  bring  to  a  fixed  and  definite  conviction,  but  thence- 
forward heroically  faithful.  It  has  often  been  remarked 
how  many  an  authoress  will  produce  an  essay,  a  sonnet,  or 
a  song ;  how  few  have  ever  attempted  a  systematic  treatise, 
a  drama,  or  an  opera.  The  same  inability  to  hold  out  for 
any  continuous  intellectual  effort  is  manifest,  not  only  in 
the  occasional  character,  but  in  the  internal  structure,  of 
Dr.  Channing's  productions.  Of  this,  however,  we  shall 
be  in  a  better  position  to  judge,  whenever  the  posthumous 
Fragment  is  published  of  his  great  work  on  the  "  Princi- 
ples of  Moral,  Religious,  and  Political  Science."  Now,  to 
us  it  appears  certain  that  this  special  type  of  character 
demands,  for  its  perfection,  the  discipline  of  strenuous  out- 
ward effort.  As  men  are  greater  in  the  difficult  passages 
of  thought,  women  astonish  us  most  in  severe  emergencies 
of  action.  May  we  not  in  short  regard  it  as  a  general  law, 
that  an  intense  subjectivity  requires,  as  a  counterbalance, 
an  external  life  proportionally  provocative  of  action  ?  and 
that,  where  the  two  elements  are  not  maintained  at  an. 
equipoise,  weakness  and  disarrangement  must  more  or  less 
ensue?  Thus,  the  profoundly  internal  religion  of  the 
Puritans,  which  was  only  a  healthy  power  in  an  age  of 
social  insecurity  and  private  heroism,  may  become  morbid 
by  simple  transmission  to  times  of  easier  habits  and  softer 
repose.     And  the  retrospective  musings  which  give  some- 
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thing  of  a  mournful  character  to  Dr.  Channing's  early 
goodness,  point  to  the  probable  greatness  he  might  have 
achieved,  had  not  physical  infirmity  turned  the  key  upon 
him,  and  kept  him  prisoner  within. 

During  an  incumbency  of  the  Federal  Street  church 
continued  through  nearly  forty  years,  interrupted  only 
by  a  year's  journey  in  Europe  in  1822-3  ^'^'^  occasional 
absences  compelled  by  illness,  his  life  was  uniform  and 
uneventful,  and  resolves  itself  mainly  into  a  meatal  history, 
amid  the  natural  development  of  external  relations :  so  that 
portraiture  under  dififerent  aspects,  rather  than  narrative,  is 
needed  to  give  a  just  idea  of  his  personality.  Debarred 
from  the  initiative  in  action,  he  had  to  wait  for  events 
rather  than  to  mould  them,  and  to  influence  his  world  by 
reverberating  their  impressions  on  himself.  His  character- 
istic thought,  appUed  now  to  this,  and  then  to  that  passage 
of  human  affairs,  was  the  vehicle  of  his  working  power.  It 
is  condensed,  therefore,  into  his  writings,  which  are  simply 
the  expression  of  what  he  was  :  and  the  monotony  some- 
times charged  upon  them  attests  at  once  the  unity  of  their 
theory  and  the  limits  of  their  range. 

The  key-note  to  the  whole  of  Dr.  Channing's  character 
and  convictions,  is  found  in  his  sense  of  the  inherent  great- 
ness of  man.  This  feeling,  of  which  his  entire  system  of 
belief  is  but  the  manifold  development,  was  not  in  him  a 
mere  fervour  of  romance,  incident  to  the  first  youthful 
consciousness  of  generous  power,  and  liable  to  be  quenched 
by  disappointment,  or  to  grow  pale  and  faint  with  age. 
It  was  early  and  deliberately  adopted  as  a  fundamental 
point  of  faith ;  engaged  in  its  defence  the  first  efforts  of  his 
philosophical  reason  ;  supported  itself  by  the  authority  of 
his  favourite  authors  ;  and  remained  the  immovable  centre 
of  his  reverence  and  trust,  amid  all  the  inroads  of  doubt 
and  sorrow.  It  was,  in  fact,  his  natural  creed.  A  mind 
distinguished  for  purity  and  quickness  of  moral  apprehen- 
sion, cannot  but  believe,  at  least,  in  the  occasional  realities 
of  the  excellence  and  beauty  it  discerns ;  and  this  will  rise 
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into  the  belief  of  their  universal  possibility^  if  there  be  also 
remarkable  strength  of  will  and  habitual  self-conquest.  It 
is  difficult  for  genius,  it  is  impossible  for  goodness,  to  sup- 
pose others  incapable  of  seeing  its  visions  and  outstripping 
its  achievements.  Those  vehement  contrasts  between 
divine  aspirations  and  low  vices,  which  take  place  in  men 
of  ideal  elevation  and  imbecile  purpose,  and  which  burst 
out,  in  their  despair,  into  the  doctrine  of  human  helpless- 
ness, were  unknown  to  Channing's  unimpassioned  nature. 

His  estimate  of  human  nature,  once  adopted,  was 
successively  directed,  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  upon 
the  three  grand  divisions  of  human  interest, — political, 
religious,  and  social ;  his  views  in  relation  to  the  first  being 
unfolded  between  1798  and  1814;  to  the  second  between 
18 1 3  and  1822  ;  to  the  third,  between  1823  and  1842. 
On  each  of  these  we  must  say  a  few  words. 

During  the  early  manhood  of  Channing,  the  eyes  of  all 
civilized  nations  were  fixed  upon  France.  The  intense 
interest  and  vast  magnitude  of  the  drama  enacting  upon 
that  stage  supplied,  for  once,  a  topic  for  the  world ;  and 
the  young  States  of  America,  whose  detachment  from  the 
European  family  had  introduced  the  great  series  of  passing 
events,  could  not  be  indifferent  spectators  of  the  old-world 
struggle.  The  two  parties  into  which  the  nation  was 
divided,  were,  for  the  time,  distinguished  by  their  opinions 
on  foreign  rather  than  on  domestic  questions.  The  demo- 
crats, true  to  their  creed  and  their  antipathies,  regarded  it 
as  a  point  of  honour  to  look  with  suspicion  upon  England, 
and  to  hope  every  thing  for  France  ;  and  the  career  of  the 
first  consul  did  not  break  the  delusion  which  treated  that 
country  as  the  sole  example  and  asylum  of  European 
liberty.  The  federalists,  unable  to  alienate  themselves 
entirely  from  their  old  English  attachments,  and  replace 
them  by  a  set  of  French  sympathies,  saw  the  advance  of 
Napoleon  in  its  true  light,  except  that  they  exaggerated  its 
danger  to  themselves.  Boston  was  the  head-quarters  of 
federalism ;  whose  ascendency,  however,  was  not  so  undis- 
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puted  even  there,  as  to  exclude  bitter  and  fierce  contention  ; 
the  democrats  being  denounced  as  Jacobins,  the  federalists 
as  tools  of  England.  Channing  strongly  espoused  the 
federalist  opinions ;  not,  however,  from  the  mere  influence 
of  the  political  climate  in  which  he  lived,  not  even  for  the 
historical  and  constitutional  reasons  operative  on  the 
statesmen  and  leaders  of  the  party  to  which  he  was  attached, 
but  as  a  direct  consequence  of  the  doctrine  of  human  na- 
ture, which  he  applied  to  all  affairs.  It  was  his  reverence 
for  individual  man  that  lay  at  the  root  of  his  attachment  to 
free  institutions.  He  trusted  the  natural  forces  of  reason 
and  conscience,  and  thought  them  adequate  to  the  work  of 
self-government,  provided  the  State  and  the  Church  were 
made  the  means,  not  of  their  repression,  but  of  their  de- 
velopment. He  required,  therefore,  from  every  country 
pretending  to  superior  freedom,  a  scrupulous  respect  for 
the  personal  rights  of  its  citizens,  and  a  profound  sense  of 
international  justice ;  and  could  endure  no  government 
which  did  not  render,  in  all  its  relations,  a  public  homage 
to  the  right.  The  disappointment  of  every  noble  hope  for 
France,  the  degradation  of  her  aims — from  self-renovation 
to  foreign  conquest, — her  astounding  strides  towards 
continental  empire,  the  gloomy  grandeur  of  her  military 
throne,  as  corrupting  to  its  admirers  as  it  was  relentless  to 
its  foes, — ^vehemently  agitated  Channing's  imagination, 
and  drew  from  him,  on  days  of  public  Fast  or  Thanks- 
giving, a  number  of  political  sermons  which,  with  some 
occasional  exaggeration,  appear  to  us  rich  in  genuine  wisdom. 
The  very  source  of  the  French  republican  liberties, 
rather  from  struggling  egotism  than  from  mutual  reverence, 
was  odious  to  Channing.  A  government,  swept  by  the 
storms  of  revolution  from  all  moral  restraints,  and  using 
the  plea  of  necessity  or  destiny  to  justify  every  lawless 
aggression,  was  to  him  an  object  of  unqualified  abhorrence. 
And  a  ruler  like  Napoleon,  the  representative  of  irre- 
sponsible self-will,  the  organ  of  an  iron  fatalism,  who  used 
his  country  instead  of  serving  it,  who  treated  men  as  his 
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puppets,  and  kingdoms  as  his  merchandise, — who  had  lost 
all  affection  and  veracity  in  the  desire  to  turn  history  into  a 
romance  of  which  he  should  be  the  hero,  concentrated  in 
himself  every  thing  from  which  Channing  most  recoiled. 
Hence,  the  vehement  anti-Gallicism  which  broke  out  in 
his  well-known  review  of  Scott's  "  Life  of  Napoleon." 
The  opinions  there  avowed  have  often  been  accused  of  ex- 
travagance. In  making  his  estimate,  he  has  certainly  not 
occupied  the  historian's  point  of  view ;  and,  perhaps,  he 
imperfectly  apprehended  the  difficulty  of  applying  the 
highest  principles  of  duty  to  governments,  whose  function 
it  is  to  step  in  precisely  where  duty  has  failed,  and  of  com- 
prising within  the  moral  code,  the  use  of  that  unmoral 
element  of  force  which  lies  behind  it.  But  this  inability  to 
reconcile  the  historical  with  the  Christian  method  of  judg- 
ment, is  not  peculiar  to  him.  He  shares  it  with  almost 
every  moral  critic  of  political  events.  It  was  no  less  con- 
spicuous in  Arnold  than  in  Channing.  Both  of  them  had 
the  same  desire  to  bring  all  public  polity  before  the  eternal 
law  of  right  to  which  private  life  already  rendered  its 
account;  and  the  main  difference  was,  that  Channing 
attempted  by  unflinching  application  of  the  principles  of 
individual  morality,  what  Arnold  sought  to  accomplish  by  a 
compromise  between  historical  admiration  and  Christian 
ethics.  There  is  a  singleness  and  decision  of  judgment  in 
Channing's  estimate  of  the  military  career  of  France,  which, 
at  least  as  a  personal  trait,  is  highly  interesting ;  showing 
the  presence  within  him  of  an  autocratic  moral  sentiment, 
which  the  rhetoric  of  a  pretended  freedom  could  not  deceive, 
pr  the  splendid  fiction  of  emancipated  nations  for  a  moment 
dazzle.  There  is,  moreover,  a  breadth  of  view  in  his 
critiques,  a  mastery  of  the  whole  picture  of  the  period, 
which  altogether  separates  them  from  the  thin  and  poor 
abstractions  of  the  peace  societies  ;  and,  if  we  mistake  not, 
modern  opinion  so  nearly  approaches  his  estimate,  that  his 
editor  might  have  spared  the  apology  which  he  makes  for 
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the  following  passage,  as  too  "  manifestly  coloured  by  the 
prejudices  of  the  time : " — 

"Am  r asked,  What  there  is  so  peculiar  in  our  times?  I 
answer.  In  the  very  heart  of  Europe,  in  the  centre  of  the  civilized 
world,  a  new  power  has  suddenly  arisen  on  the  ruins  of  old 
institutions,  peculiar  in  its  character,  and  most  ruinous  in  its 
influence.  We  there  see  a  nation,  which,  from  its  situation,  its 
fertility,  and  population,  has  always  held  a  commanding  rank 
in  Europe,  suddenly  casting  off  the  form  of  government,  the 
laws,  the  habits,  the  spirit  by  which  it  was  assimilated  to  sur- 
rounding nations,  and  by  which  it  gave  to  them  the  power  of 
restraining  it,  and  all  at  once  assuming  a  new  form,  and  erecting 
a  new  government,  free  in  name  and  profession,  but  holding  at 
its  absolute  disposal  the  property  and  life  of  every  subject,  and 
directing  all  its  energies  to  the  subjugation  of  foreign  countries. 
We  see  the  supreme  power  of  this  nation  passing  in  rapid  suc- 
cession from  one  hand  to  another.  But  its  object  never  changes. 
We  see  it  dividing  and  corrupting  by  its  arts,  and  then  over- 
whelming by  its  arms,  the  nations  which  surround  it.  We  see 
one  end  steadily  kept  in  view — the  creation  of  an  irresistible 
military  power.  For  this  end,  we  see  every  man,  in  the  prime 
of  life,  subjected  to  military  service.  We  see  military  talent 
everywhere  excited,  and  by  every  means  rewarded.  The  arts 
of  life,  agriculture,  commerce,  all  are  of  secondary  value.  In 
short,  we  see  a  mighty  nation  sacrificing  every  blessing  in  the 
prosecution  of  an  unprincipled  attempt  at  universal  conquest. 

"  The  result  you  well  know.  The  surrounding  nations,  un- 
prepared for  this  new  conflict,  and  absolutely  incapacitated  by 
their  old  habits  and  institutions  to  meet  this  new  power  on 
equal  terms,  have  fallen  in  melancholy  succession  ;  and  each^ 
as  it  has  fallen,  has  swelled  by  its  plunder  the  power  and 
rapacity  of  its  conquerors.  We  now  behold  this  nation  trium- 
phant over  continental  Europe.  Its  armies  are  immensely 
numerous ;  yet  the  number  is  not  the  circumstance  which, 
renders  them  most ,  formidable.  These  armies  have  been 
trained  to  conquest  by  the  most  perfect  discipline.  At  their 
head  are  generals  who  have  risen  only  by  military  merit.  They 
are  habituated  to  victory,  and  their  enemies  are  habituated  to 
defeat 

"  AH  this  immense  power  is  now  centred  in  one  hand,  wielded 
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by  one  mind — a  mind  formed  in  scenes  of  revolution  and  blood, 
— a  mind  most  vigorous  and  capacious,  but  whose  capacity  is 
filled  with  plans  of  dominion  and  devastation.  It  has  not  room 
for  one  thought  of  mercy.  The  personal  character  of  Napoleon 
is  of  itself  sufficient  to  inspire  the  gloomiest  forebodings.  But, 
in  addition  to  his  lust  for  power,  he  is  almost  impelled,  by  the 
necessity  of  his  circumstances,  to  carry  on  the  bloody  work  of 
conquest.  His  immense  armies,  the  only  foundation  of  his 
empire,  must  be  supported.  Impoverished  France,  however, 
cannot  give  them  support.  They  must,  therefore,  live  on  the 
spoils  of  other  nations.  But  the  nations  which  they  succes- 
sively spoil,  and  whose  industry  and  arts  they  extinguished, 
cannot  long  sustain  them.  Hence  they  must  pour  themselves 
into  new  regions.  Hence  plunder,  devastation,  and  new  con- 
quests are  not  merely  the  outrages  of  wanton  barbarity  ;  they 
are  essential  even  to  the  existence  of  this  tremendous  power." 
—I.  p.  332. 

The  apprehensions  for  the  independence  of  his  own 
country,  with  which  the  course  of  Napoleon's  ambition  filled 
him,  were  indeed  founded  on  a  miscalculation  of  the  forces 
required  to  grasp  the  sceptre  of  two  worlds.  But  from 
what  is  now  known  of  the  gigantic  schemes  of  the  French 
Dictator,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  he  was  rapidly  com- 
pleting the  organization  for  a  universal  sovereignty,  and 
contemplating  an  empire  of  dependencies  from  the  Neva 
to  the  Atlantic,  from  Scandinavia  to  Sicily.  And  no  one 
who  has  studied  the  internal  condition  of  the  countries  sub- 
mitted to  the  influences  of  the  Corsican  family, — Spain, 
Italy,  Westphalia, — will  be  disposed  to  think  Channing's 
picture  of  the  European  dangers  of  that  time  any  more 
overcharged  in  its  colour  than  overdrawn  in  its  scale.  The 
anxiety  which  he  felt  to  keep  his  country  free  from  the 
entanglement  of  French  alliance  explains  itself  in  the  follow- 
ing passages  : — 

"  Can  we  then  suppose  that  the  ambitious,  the  keen-sighted 
Napoleon  overlooked  us  in  his  scheme  of  universal  conquest  ? 
But  he  wants  nothing  of  us,  and  is  content  that  we  should 
prosper  and  be  at  peace,  because  we  are  so  distant  from  his 
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home.  Has  he  not  already  told  us  that  we  must  embark  in 
his  cause  ?  Has  he  not  himself  declared  war  for  us  against 
England  ? 

Will  it  be  said,  he  wants  not  to  conquer  us,  but  only  wishes 
us  to  be  his  allies  ?  Allies  of  France!  Is  there  a  man  who 
does  not  shudder  at  the  thought  ?  Is  there  one  who  would  not 
rather  struggle  nobly,  and  perish  under  her  open  enmity,  than 
be  crushed  by  the  embrace  of  her  friendship,— A^r  alliance! 

"  Will  it  be  said  that  these  evils  are  political  evils,  and  that 
it  is  not  the  province  of  a  minister  of  religion  to  concern  him- 
self with  temporal  affairs  ?    Did  I  think,  my  friends,  that  only 
political  evils  were  to  be  dreaded— did  I  believe  that  the  minds y 
ike  character y  the  morals^  the  religion  of   our  nation  would 
remain  untouched — did  I  see  in  French  domination  nothing 
but  the  loss  of  your  wealth,  your  luxuries,  your  splendour, — 
could  I  hope  that  it  would  leave  unsullied  your  purity  of  faith 
and  manners — I  would  be  silent.     But  religion  and  virtue,  as 
well  as  liberty  and  opulence,  wither  under  the  power  of  France. 
The  French  Revolution  was  founded  in  infidelity,  impiety  and 
atheism.  This  is  the  spirit  of  her  chiefs,  her  most  distinguished 
men  ;  and  this  spirit  she  breathes,  wherever  she  has  influence. 
It  is  the  most  unhappy  effect  of  French  domination,  that  it 
degrades  the  human  character  to  the  lowest  point.    No  manly 
virtues  grow  under  this  baleful,  malignant  star.     France  begins 
her  conquests  by  corniption,  by  venality,  by  bribes  ;  and  where 
she  succeeds,  her  deadly  policy  secures  her  from  commotion 
by  quenching  all  those  generous  sentiments  which  produce 
revolt  under  oppression.    The  conqueror  thinks  his  work  not 
half  finished  until  the  mind  is  conquered^  its  energy  broken,  its 
feeling  for  the  public  welfare  subdued.     Such  are  the  effects  of 
subjection  to  France,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  of  alliance 
with  her ;  and  when  we  consider  how  much  this  subjection  is 
desired  by  Napoleon,  when  we  consider  the  power  and  the  arts 
which  he  can  combine  for  effecting  his  wishes  and  purposes, 
what  reason  have  we  to  tremble  ! '' — I.  p.  336. 

With  the  European  reaction  after  the  year  181 1,  termi- 
nating in  Napoleon's  overthrow  three  years  later,  the 
absorbing  interest  of  political  questions  ceased :  and,  after 
a  strong  protest  against  the  American  declaration  of  war 
with  England  in  181 2,  we  find  a  new  class  of  subjects  en- 
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gaging  Channing's  attention,  and  materially  affecting,  not 
only  his  local  relations,  but  his  whole  influence  and  repu- 
tation.    The  time  had  come  for  him  to  define  his  theo- 
logical  ideas.      The    general  body  of   Congregationalist 
Churches  in  New  England  had  hitherto  travelled  on  to- 
gether;   all  of   them,   probably,   receding  from  the  old 
Puritan  standard  of  doctrine  :  but  to  such  various  extent, 
that  it  became  more  difficult  every  year  to  consider  them 
parts  of  the  same  company.     The  tendency  of  the  diver- 
gent movement  had  declared  itself  in  Great  Britain,  where 
Mr.  Belsham  had  become  distinguished  as  an  heresiarch : 
and  the  leaders  of  the  orthodox  centre  at  Boston  deter- 
mined to  insist  upon  the  return  of  all  stragglers,  or  else  to 
cut  them  off.     The  usual  arts  of  schism  were  accordingly 
put  into  operation.     A  periodical,^ — "  The  Panoplist," — ^was 
created,  to  give  anonjnnous  expression  to  all  the  jealousies 
and  suspicions  which  are  so  familiar  to  clerical  sensitiveness, 
but  which  it  requires  some   courage  personally  to  own. 
The  ambiguous   language  of   the  latitudinarian   divines, 
corresponding  no  doubt  with  the  indeterminate  condition 
of  their  ideas,  was  treated  as  an  hypocrisy :  and  to  suggest 
an  interpretation  of  its  real  though  hidden  meaning,  a  list 
was  given  of  all  the  obnoxious  doctrines  held  by  the  ex- 
treme gauche  of  English  Liberalism.  In  defence,  the  heretics 
set  up  "The  Christian  Disciple"  in  1813  :  and  both  in  its 
pages,  and  in  detached  writings  of  the  same  period,  we 
have  memorials  of  the  gradual  development  of  American 
Unitarianism ;  and  especially  of  the  form  it  assumed  in 
the  mind  of  Channing.     It  was  with  evident  reluctance 
that  he  brought  himself  to  take  a  side  in  controversial  dis- 
cussion ; — the  reluctance,  not  of  amiable  weakness,  desir- 
ing peace  on  any  terms ;  much  less,  of  conservative  pru- 
dence, softening  or  suppressing  the  utterance  of  real  con- 
viction ; — but  of  a  peculiar  intellect,  not  liking  to  be  too 
closely  pressed  for  definitions  on  matters  transcending  our 
measures  of  expression  and  thought.     The  eager  demand 
for  precise  and  severe  statement,  the  fondness  for  a  closely 
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connected  system,  is  not  more  strictly  a  characteristic  of 
the  schools  of  Calvin  and  of  Priestley,  than  is  the  love  of 
indeterminate  and  widely  suggestive  language  an  insepar- 
able part  of  Channing's  religion.  The  distinction  is  far 
from  being  one  merely  of  manner  and  form.  It  is  deeply 
seated  in  the  modes  of  thought  from  which  the  theologies 
severally  proceed :  and  requires  that  we  should  compare 
these  at  their  foundations.  In  doing  so,  we  shall  set  aside 
all  the  differences  of  mere  Scriptural  interpretation  ;  sup- 
posing it  to  be  incontrovertible,  that  the  psychological 
tendencies  of  men  predetermine  the  grand  features  of  their 
belief,  and  in  the  work  of  exegesis  itself,  leave  only  the 
subordinate  details  at  the  disposal  of  historical  attainment 
and  acquired  skill. 

The  whole  of  Channing's  scheme  of  thought  took  its 
departure  from  a  profound  and  natural  Moral  faith.  The 
sense  of  Obligation^  infinitely  solemn  and  sacred,  was  pre- 
dominant over  .every  thing  else,  in  his  own  consciousness : 
its  intensity  secured  for  it  a  solitary  dignity  in  his  esti- 
mation ;  prevented  his  confounding  it  with  any  other  feel- 
ing, or  resolving  it  into  ignoble  ingredients,  or  assigning  to 
it  a  derivative  place.  That  man  is  endowed  with  knowledge 
of  the  right,  and  with  power  to  realize  it,  was  the  funda- 
mental axiom  in  his  Science  of  human  nature.  Hence  his 
attachment  to  the  doctrine  of  Free-will ;  the  compromise 
of  which  he  justly  regarded  as  rendering  the  sentiment  of 
Duty  illusory.  A  mind,  entrusted  with  responsible  power, 
is  at  once  a  Cause  in  itself,  and  subject  of  a  Higher 
Cause ;  so  that  the  ethical  principle  completes  itself  in 
religious  truth ;  and  in  the  Conscience  itself  there  is  both 
a  Revelation  and  a  Tjrpe  of  God.  Its  suggestions,  by  the 
very  authority  they  carry  with  them,  declare  themselves 
to  be  his  Law ;  its  aspirations,  to  be  the  whisper  of  his 
spirit.  Concurring  with  our  highest  nature,  and  present  in 
its  action,  he  can  be  thought  of  only  after  the  pattern  he 
thus  gives.  He  therefore  is  a  Free  Cause,  like  ourselves  : 
he  perceives  the  infinite  difference  between  moral  good 
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and  evil,  and  places  his  power  at  the  disposal  of  this 
perception.  The  distinctions  which  are  thus  objects  of 
the  Divine  Mind  must  be  eternal  and  immutable ;  inherent 
in  the  nature  of  things :  and  we  must  have  been  created 
in  adaptation  to  them, — not  they  created  in  adaptation  to 
us.  Hence  pain  and  pleasure  are  attached  to  them  as 
retributory  appendages,  not  prefixed  to  them  as  physical 
sources.  And  finally,  since  the  preferential  power  of  the 
Will  is  the  original  type  and  sole  model  of  Causality,  Mind 
alone,  to  which  this  attribute  is  peculiar,  fulfils  the  requi- 
sites of  a  Cause :  and  it  is  only  in  the  inferior  sense  of 
force  without  choice^  that  the  word  can  be  applied  to  a 
physical  agency.  The  primitive  and  ultimate  synthesis  of 
force  with  choice  may  undergo  temporary  analysis :  Mind 
may  transmit  force  indefinitely  through  matter, — or  so  as 
to  constitute  matter, — but  the  element  of  choice  remains 
at  home. 

Now  what,  in  consistency  with  this  mode  of  thinking, 
will  be  the  relative  position  of  God  and  man  ?  Both  will 
be  conceived  as  standing  in  the  august  presence  of  cer- 
tain Moral  possibilities,  presenting  a  species  of  criterion 
of  their  nature.  God,  through  an  eternal  existence,  has 
made  the  good  the  sole  object  of  his  choice  and  love.  To 
us,  whom  he  has  created  in  the  image  of  his  own  Free-will, 
he  has  imparted  power  to  do  the  same,  and  put  us  on  our 
trial  here  ;  giving  us  such  participation  in  his  own  spiritual 
perceptions  as  may  accord  with  the  limited  conditions  of 
our  being ;  disposing  around  us  external  opportunities  for 
the  exercise  of  such  perceptions ;  and  planting  within  us 
the  voluntary  force  to  realize  their  suggestions.  In  our 
personal  essence,  therefore,  we  are,  and  must  ever  remain 
independent  agents, — associates  or  "joint-workers"  with 
God.  He  may  change  the  field  of  our  probation ;  may 
strengthen  the  discipline  of  our  life ;  deepen  the  intima- 
tions of  his  spirit :  but,  under  every  variety  of  appeal, 
must  respect  the  conditions  of  our  being,  and  in  the  in- 
most circle,  leave  us  to  ourselves.     Whatever  revelation  he 
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makes  of  himself  must  deal  with  us  as  free  beings,  living 
under  natural  Laws :  and  must  be  merely  supplementary 
to  that  law,  enlarging  our  consciousness  of  it,  and  our 
aspirations  after  conformity  with  it.  Everything  arbitrary 
and  magical,  everything  which  despairs  of  us  or  insults  us 
as  moral  agents,  everything  which  does  not  address  itself 
to  us  through  the  Reason  and  Conscience, — must  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  relations  of  intercourse  between  God  and 
man. 

In  such  a  system  of  ideas  did  Channing's  theology  find 
its  base.      Far  different  was   the  method  of  Priestley's 
thought.     As  the  one  was  the  result  of  moral  reflection, 
the  other  followed  the  lead  of  material  Science.      It  was 
to  be  expected  that  the  successful  chemist  and  electrician 
would  carry  the  intellectual  habits  of  the  laboratory  into 
the  meditations  of  the  church.     His  Theism,  accordingly, 
is  a  conclusion  of  Inductive  philosophy :   a  detection  of 
the  earliest  term  of  Causation  ;  a  discovery  of  the  Foun- 
tain-head, whence  all  the  streams  of  force  flow  through 
the  universe,  and  produce  its  collective  phenomena.     This 
First  Cause,  reached  by  the  same  reasoning  that  discloses 
other  physical  agencies,  must  be  supposed  a  Cause  in  the 
same  sense,  and  must  be  interpreted  by  the  same  rules. 
The  nature  of  the  effiects  declares  him  to  be  rational :  by 
position  he  is  prior  to  all  things ;  as  an  unintelligent  step 
is  impossible   to   him,  and  no  collateral  power  exists  to 
limit  him,  he  designs  all  that  is  produced,  and  produces 
all  that  he  designs.     Every  object  and  event  is  therefore 
derivative  from  his  intending  Will;    independent  agency 
is  impossible  ;  and  however  completely  the  mechanism  may 
be  concealed,  the  human  mind  is  included  in  the  vast 
system,  and  implicitly  subject  to  necessary  laws.     Hence, 
we  can  never  stray  from  our  appointed  end :  the  impres- 
sion that  we  could  have  chosen  a  different  course  is  an 
illusion  :  the  feeling  that  we  ought  to  have  done  so,  simply 
means,  it  is  unfortunate  for  us  that  we  did  not :  and  even 
this  is  at  bottom  never  true ;  since  our  decision  would  not 
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have  obtained  admission  into .  the  system,  had  it  not,  in 
spite  of  its  ill  looks  at  present,  really  been  the  best  Thus, 
the  distinctions  of  good  and  evjl  which  the  moral  feelings 
recognize,  are  apparent  only,  not  ultimate :  the  two  things 
are  not  oppositely  regarded  by  God,  but  merely  oppositely 
felt  by  us,  as  rendering  us  happy  or  miserable.  Into  this 
distinction  of  pleasure  and  pain,  all  others  affecting  the 
will  reduce  themselves.  This  alone  remains,  irresolvable, 
to  be  the  object  of  the  Divine  sentiments :  and  his  love 
of  giving  happiness,  or  Benevolence,  is  the  single  affection 
which  we  can  ascribe  to  him. 

The  relations  which  this  scheme  establishes  between  God 
and  man  are  wholly  different  from  the  former.  The  first 
voluntary  activity  of  God  took  place,  either  for  the  sake  of 
a  benevolent  end ;  in  which  case,  there  were  already  objects 
of  choice  to  him,  and  he  stood  in  the  presence  of  certain 
tendencies  to  pleasure  and  pain :  or  for  no  end  at  all ;  in 
which  case  it  was  not  rational,  but  arbitrary,  and  itself  gave 
rise  to  the  distinction  and  allotment  of  pleasure  and  pain; 
In  creating  men,  God  set  in  motion  an  instrument  of  his 
own,  whose  mechanism  was  complicated  by  the  reflex  action 
of  self-consciousness.  They  have  no  range  of  independent 
choice :  but  are  determined  along  the  line  they  take  as 
inevitably  as  if  no  other  ever  entered  their  thought.  Why 
their  minds  should  be  made  the  theatre  of  this  mock 
competition  is  an  inscrutable  mystery:  but  among  the 
forces  which  take  part  in  it,  none  is  more  important  than  a 
knowledge  of  the  consequences  of  action.  By  administer- 
ing more  or  less  of  this,  any  given  conduct  may  be  obtained 
from  mankind ;  and  it  is  quite  conceivable  that,  in  order  to 
the  realization  of  his  purposes,  God  may  introduce  this 
element  progressively ;  and  at  certain  times  increase  it  by 
additional  disclosures.  In  this  view.  Revelation  consists  in 
certain  fresh  information  given  respecting  the  procuring 
causes  of  happiness  and  misery.  Whenever  imparted,  it  is 
not  in  remedy  for  any  real  evils,  or  in  help  amid  its  stru^les 
to  any  associate  will:   but  in  execution  of  the  original 
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scheme,  which  laid  out  this  agency  in  the  distance,  and" 
computed  the  crisis  of  its  introduction.  No  sincere  proba- 
tion remains  for  man ;  and  his  aspirations  after  moral  good 
are  but  a  provision,  like  hunger,  for  his  sentient  well-being. 

The  theory  of  Calvinism  is  less  extreme  than  this  in  its 
exclusion  of  any  moral  element  from  the  Divine  adminis- 
tration. Its  advocates  wish  to  represent  the  Providential 
scheme  as  at  least  ^beginning  with  a  probationary  experi- 
ment ;  by  the  very  proposal  of  which,  and  until  its  failure, 
the  perception  of  duty  and  the  capacity  for  it  are  recog- 
nized in  man.  The  original  lapse,  however,  abruptly  closed 
the  ethical  history  of  our  race  :  the  first  violence  committed 
by  the  conscience  against  itself  was  an  act  of  felo  de  se : 
and  thenceforward,  the  dealings  of  heaven  make  no  appeal 
to  our  sentiment  of  right  (unless  to  convince  us  of  its 
futility),  place  no  reliance  on  oiir  reverence  for  law, — ^but 
snatch  us  out  of  peril  by  a  method  wholly  ««moral,  devised 
by  arbitrary  goodwill. 

Thus,  in  Channing's  view,  the  whole  system  of  God's 
rule  over  our  world  is  a  Moral  Probation,  for  the  sake  of 
holiness :  in  Priestley's,  of  Educational  Development,  for 
the  sake  of  happiness :  in  the  scheme  of  Calvinism,  of 
incipient  but  disastrous  Law,  corrected  by  autocratic  Love, 
in  simple  assertion  of  its  own  Sovereign  glory.  The  three 
schemes  are  at  issue  as  to  the  place  and  proportion  assign- 
able to  two  contending  principles, — Liberty  in  man.  Abso- 
lutism in  God.  In  the  third,  the  problem  of  human 
destiny  is  set  on  the  principle  of  human  Free-will;  and 
solved  on  that  of  divine  Absolutism.  In  the  second,  the 
monarchical  principle  is  carried  through,  to  the  entire  ex- 
clusion of  the  other;  and  the  problem  of  redemption, 
being  never  set,  is  never  solved  :  for  it  is,  in  its  very  con- 
ception, a  moral  problem,  and  apart  from  the  conditions 
of  responsibility,  cannot  exist  at  all.  Hence  we  may  see 
why  these  two  schemes  were  both  regarded  with  uncon- 
querable aversion  by  so  earnest  an  advocate  of  the  remain- 
ing one  as  Channing.     The  exclusion  of  all  moral  conditions 
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by  Priestley,  and  the  contradiction  of  them  by  the  Genevan 
School,  were  alike  offensive  to  one  who  held  them  to  be  all- 
pervading,  and  who  saw,  in  a  constant  fidelity  to  them,  the 
sole  ground  of  reverence  and  trust.     Of  the  two,  we  do 
not  wonder  that  he  looked  on  Calvinism  with  the  milder 
antipathy :  for  while  it  rendered  some  homage  to  a  Moral 
Faculty  at  the  outset  of  human  things,  it  also  promised  the 
re-appearance  of  such  power  at  their  consummation :  but 
the  necessarian  scheme  swept  through  the  eternal  universe, 
relentlessly  shutting  out,  everywhere  and  always,  the  least 
possibility  of  merit  or  obligation.     It  was  impossible  for 
one  whose  whole  worship  was  paid  to  the  Holy  Spirit^  to 
sympathize  with   Priestley^s  submissive  adoration   of  the 
Causal  God,     And  this  fundamental  antithesis, — the  Porch 
and  the  Garden  of  Christian  theology, — necessarily  affected 
the  whole  form  of  their  evangelic  doctrine.  In  the  monarch- 
ical Theism  of  Priestley,  all  beings  are  implements  in  God's 
hands  :  the  idea  of  instrumentality  prevails :    and  Christ 
becomes  his  Message-bearer^  performing  a  function  of  trans- 
mission.    In  the  moral  Theism  of  Channing,  all  spiritual 
beings,  of  every  rank,  are  of  the  same  kind  with  God,  and 
partake  of  his  essence  in  proportion  to  their  perfection  :  the 
idea  of  likeness  therefore  prevails ;  and  Christ  becomes  his 
Image^  representing  his  method  of  appeal  to  conscience, 
and  performing  the  function  of  awakener  to  our  sleeping 
perceptions  of  the  highest  good.     So  with  respect  to  the 
human  soul :  while  in  the  one  view,  it  is  the  automaton  of 
God,  all  whose  movements  are  but  definite  sequences  of 
physical  or  quasi-physical  law,  leaving  no  room  for  Divine 
Influence :  in  the  other,  it  is  akin  to  God,  engaged  with 
interests  not  unworthy  of  his  sympathy,  and  conscious  of 
affections  that  may  well  belong  to  the  secret  methods  of  his 
help.     Priestley,  ranking  the  beings  that  occupied  his  atten- 
tion by  the  scientific  distinction  of  species^  saw  no  reason 
for  detaching  Jesus  Christ  from  the  race  of  mankind,  and 
adopted  the  humanitarian  doctrine.     Channing,  assuming 
a  classification  according  to  spiritual  worth,  could  not  gaze 
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at  the  meek  sublimity  of  Christ,  and  suppose  him  only 
a  man  :  he  favoured  therefore  the  Arian  scheme.  But  the 
angelic  essence  in  the  son  of  Mary  was  but  the  permanent 
and  intenser  mingling  with  his  mind  of  that  Divine  nature 
which,  in  the  visitings  of  a  holy  spirit,  has  a  fainter  presence 
with  the  human  soul.  The  relationship  of  minds  through 
goodness  is  a  favourite  topic  with  him,  drawing  from  him 
often  a  strain  of  high  and  tender  thought : — 

"  There  is  something  most  affecting  in  the  thought  of  re- 
sembling God.  It  is  a  reflection  which  ought  to  fill  and  almost 
overwhelm  our  minds,  that  we  have  a  nature  capable  of  bearing 
the'image  of  God's  perfections.  This  single  view  of  our  nature 
throws  round  it  a  lustre  infinitely  surpassing  all  the  honours  of 
the  world  ;  and  this  thought  of  resembling  God  is  not  a  pre- 
sumptuous one.  The  purity,  the  virtue,  to  which  we  are  called 
in  the  Gospel,  and  which  men  have  in  a  measure  attained,  is 
the  same  in  nature  with  that  which  constitutes  the  glory  of  God- 
In  particular,  that  disinterested  love,  that  diffusive  benevolence, 
to  which  Jesus  Christ  so  emphatically  calls  us,  forms  the  highest 
glory  of  the  Divine  character.  The  language  of  John  on  this 
subject  is  remarkable.  *  God  is  love,  and  he  that  dwells  in  love 
dwells  in  God.'  Astonishing  thought !  By  Christian  goodness 
we  are  made  partakers  of  God's  nature,  we  shine  with  a  ray  of 
his  light,  we  share  his  highest  perfection,  we  become  temples 
of  the  Divinity,  God  dwells  in  us.  This  grand  reality  is  too 
faindy  felt  by  us.  We  do  not  with  sufficient  force  conceive  the 
intimate  relation  which  we  may  sustain  to  God.  We  do  not 
heartily  believe  that  Christian  virtue  constitutes  us  his  children, 
by  making  us  like  him.  We  do  not  bring  it  home  to  ourselves, 
that  in  sinning  we  are  extinguishing  a  ray  of  Divinity  within 
ourselves,  and  that  by  every  step  in  moral  progress  we  are 
ascending  towards  God,  the  Original  and  End  of  all  excellence 
and  felicity." — II.  11. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see,  in  Channing's  modes  of  thought, 
why  his  Unitarianism  presented  so  little  that  was  obnoxious 
to  the  feeling  of  most  orthodox  persons,  not  decidedly 
Calvinistic.  Though  he  rejected  the  names^  he  left  the 
functions,  of  the  Trinity.  In  England  the  development  of 
Unitarian   doctrine  was  different.     The   "Association  of 
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ideas  "  was  found  to  account  for  everything  that  had  pre- 
viously been  referred  to  Divine  influence ;  and  the  office 
being  superseded,  the  third  person  in  the  Godhead  dis- 
appeared from  the  faith.  The  law  of  cause  and  eifect, 
pushed  further  and  further  through  Creation,  had  diffused 
philosophical  notions  of  the  Deity ;  had  rendered  incredible 
and  distasteful  the  ideas  of  ruin  and  disaster  in  the  universei 
of  which  the  theory  of  redemption  is  but  the  counterpoise ; 
had  reduced  the  great  human  want  to  that  of  a  better 
assurance  of  a  future  life :  and  no  work  being  left  which 
was  beyond  the  compass  of  a  miraculously  enlightened  man, 
the  Divine  nature  fell  away  from  the  Christ ;  and  the  second 
person  also  withdrew.  There  remained  the  first,  to  be 
adored  by  the  Unitarian  as  his  God.  How  must  a  religion 
consisting  of  such  a  residue  appear  to  one  who  retains  the 
whole  ?  It  is  needless  to  say,  that  "  the  Father  '*  of  the 
creeds  is  the  most  unapproachable  and  awful  object  of 
Trinitarian  worship ;  the  infinite  Creator,  and  Ruler  inexor- 
ably just,  whose  existence  alone  and  without  the  "  persons  " 
who  supply  the  complement  of  his  perfections,  would 
render  the  life  of  man  a  fearful  thing.  We  are  far  from 
saying  that  the  Unitarian  conception  of  God  ever  agreed 
with  this  representation.  It  could  not  do  so ;  because  the 
same  change  of  belief  which  withdrew  the  work  of  salvation 
from  "  the  Son  "  cancelled  the  damnatory  terrors  of  "  the 
Father."  Still,  this  modification  in  the  element  of  faith  left 
is  less  conspicuous  than  the  positive  disappearance  of  the 
part  removed  :  and  it  is  not  wonderful  if  many  an  orthodox 
person  imagines  that,  were  he  to  become  Unitarian,  he 
would  be  in  the  condition  of  a  man  believing  only  in  the 
first  person  of  the  Trinity.  Now  Channing's  theology  gives 
no  opening  to  such  mistake.  He  leaves  the  office  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  undisturbed,  and  simply  adds  it  on  to  the  One 
Infinite  Father.  He  retains  so  profound  a  sense  of  the  evil 
of  sin,  regards  it  so  constantly  as  an  abuse  by  man  of  his 
Free-will,  and  treats  it  so  much  as  a  defiling  intrusion  on  a 
world  capable  of  being  fair,  that  abundant  scope  remains 
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for  a  restorative  process ;  he  holds  accordingly  by  the 
Mediatorial  agency  of  Christ ;  assigns  him,  for  its  exercise, 
a  rank  more  than  human ;  and,  by  the  doctrine  that  all 
spirits  are  "  of  one  family,"  makes  it  of  the  less  moment 
what  that  particular  rank  may  be.  A  churchman  of  the 
school  of  Bishop  Butler  might  reasonably  say,  that  Channing 
does  not  remove,  but  only  re-distribute,  the  Divine  offices 
of  the  Trinity.  And  Channing,  in  his  turn,  ought  not  to 
be  Complained  of  for  declaring,  "  I  have  little  or  no  interest 
in  Unitarians  as  a  sect.  I  have  hardly  any  thing  to  do  with 
them.  I  can  endure  no  sectarian  bonds.  With  Dr.  Priest- 
lcy>  a  good  and  great  man,  who  had  most  to  do  in  pro- 
ducing the  Unitarian  movement,  I  have  less  sympathy  than 
with  many,  of  the  orthodox."  And  again  :  "  I  am  little  of 
a  Unitarian,^— have  little  sympathy  with  the  system  of 
Priestley  and  Belsham,  and  stand  aloof  from  all  but  those 
who  strive  and  pray  for  clearer  light,  who  look  for  a  purer  and 
more  effectual  manifestation  of  Christian  truth." — II.  390. 
In  truth,  the  English  and  the  American  divine  represent 
views  ol^^^eligion  as  fundamentally  opposed  as  any  which 
can  arise  within  the  limits  of  a  common  Theism.  Of  this 
a  striking  practical  evidence  is  afforded  by  the  remark  of 
Coleridge, -^the  most  scornful  enemy  of  the  Hartleian 
Unitarianism  : — 

"  I  feel  convinced  that  the  few  differences  in  opinion  between 
Mr.  Channing  and  myself,  not  only  are,  but  would  by  him  be 
found  to  be  apparent,  not  real— the  same  truth  seen  in  different 
relations.  Perhaps  I  have  been  more  absorbed  in  the  depth  of 
the  mystery  of  the  spiritual  life  ;  he,  more  engrossed  by  the 
loveliness  of  its  manifestations." — II.  222. 

We  are  far  from  thinking  either  Priestley's  scheme  or 
Channing's  adequate  to  the  demands  of  a  theory  of  reli- 
gion. Neither  of  them  succeeds  in  reconciling  with  each 
other  the  deductions  separately  drawn  from  the  objective 
and  from  the  subjective  point  of  view,  and  bridging  over 
the  chasm  between  the  Causal  and  the  Moral  God.     We 
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feel  this  more  forcibly  in  Channing  than  in  Priestley : 
because  the  latter,  by  the  sacrifice  of  completeness,  has 
preserved  a  more  thorough  consistency,  and  with  logical 
one-sidedness,  has  kept  out  of  view  the  phenomena  that 
are  out  of  character  with  his  structure  of  belief :  while  the 
former,  at  the  suggestion  of  sentiment,  wanders  beyond  his 
own  field,  joins  in  the  worship  of  devout  science;  and 
appealing  to  external  miracles,  relies  upon  the  distinction 
between  Nature  and  not-Nature  for  that  religious  truth,  for 
which  elsewhere  he  seeks  too  exclusively  in  human  con- 
sciousness. We  do  not  esteem  these  tendencies  irre- 
concilable in  themselves  :  but  he  had  omitted  to  bring 
them  into  systematic  harmony.  Sometimes,  as  in  a  most 
interesting  letter  to  Mr.  Simmons  (II.  438),  he  appears  to 
make  too  much  of  the  inner  light  of  the  soul :  at  others, 
too  little,  as  in  his  letters  to  Miss  Peabody  on  the  Parker 
Controversy.  But  in  both  instances  it  is  apparent  that  he 
had  worked  out  no  clear  and  satisfactory  theory  as  to  the 
objective  conditions  of  religious  truth.  He  visits  the 
human  mind  for  the  meditations  of  philosophy  :  nature^  for 
the  excursions  of  sentiment :  and  it  is  curious  to  observe, 
how  his  thought,  even  when  expanding  through  the 
sublimest  fields  of  the  universe,  collapses  by  natural  feeling 
upon  the  soul  of  man,  and  settles  there  again  with  intensest 
reverence  : — 

"  I  have  been  reading  Nichol's  Architecture  of  the  Heavens, 
which  you  named  to  me,  and  it  has  filled  me  with  adoration, 
humility  and  hope.  It  reveals  a  stupendousness  in  God's  works, 
a  silent,  slow,  solemn  unfolding  of  his  purposes,  before  which 
I  bow  in  a  kindred  silence.  I  cease  to  wonder  that  six  thou- 
sand years  have  not  done  more  for  the  race,  when  I  see  so 
clearly  that  a  thousand  years  are  but  a  day  to  the  Eternal. 
The  connections  of  human  life  stretch  before  us,  and  are  lost 
in  the  endless  ages  which  are  needed  to  accomplish  God's 
designs.  And  yet  I  do  not  feel  myself  sinking  into  insignificance 
under  the  weight  of  these  thoughts.  I  am  amazed  by  the 
grandeur  of  the  human  spirit,  which  out  of  a  few  signs  detected 
by  the  telescope  can  construct  the  universe.    My  joy  and 
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reverence  assure  me  that  this  universe  is  my  school  and  ever- 
lasting home.'' — III.  373. 

During  the  period  which  has  suggested  our  remarks  on 
Channing's  theology,  many  changes  had  taken  place  in  his 
private  relations.  The  death  of  his  brother  Francis,  in 
1810,  and  of  his  sister,  Mrs.  Allston,  in  181 5,  had  deeply 
affected  him,  and  had  left  him,  apparently  the  frailest  of 
them  all,  the  responsible  head  of  the  family.  His  own 
marriage,  in  18 14,  conferred  upon  him  a  happiness  worthy 
to  crown  the  years  of  self-forgetful  duty  by  which  it  had 
been  postponed.  His  first  child  was  born  only  to  pass 
away :  and  when,  in  1822,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  his 
three  children,  and  with  Mrs.  Channing  seek  health  in 
Europe,  his  stay  at  Rome  was  marked  by  the  tidings  of  a 
second  bereavement ;  the  youngest  boy  having  died,  after 
an  illness  too  short  for  any  warning  intelligence  to  reach 
the  absent  parents.  The  return  home  in  1823  begins  a 
new  and  brighter  era  in  Dr.  Channing's  life.  The  European 
journey  itself  presents  in  these  volumes  a  strange  blank : 
and  we  scarcely  know  which  is  more  mysterious;  the 
absence  of  nearly  all  memorials  of  a  year  so  various  in  its 
impressions ;  or,  the  sudden  transformation  it  occasioned 
of  the  anxious  martyr-spirit,  somewhat  valetudinarian  in 
mind  as  well  as  body,  into  the  free,  clear,  and  almost  joyous 
servant  of  God,  and  interpreter  of  human  things.  The 
year  of  absence,  invisible  in  itself,  declares  itself  in  its 
fruits.  He  throws  himself,  with  greater  courage,  upon  his 
real  feelings,  and  distinguishes,  with  greater  ease,  between 
the  genuine  convictions  and  the  conventional  judgments 
of  his  conscience.  He  had  for  years  been  reproaching 
himself,  in  a  way  familiar  to  many  an  earnest  heart,  for  his 
"  timidity  on  the  subject  of  religion,"  in  conversation  ;  and 
for  his  inability  to  substitute  for  "mere  calls,"  truly 
"  serious  and  ministerial  visits."  He  now  felt  that  he  had 
been  striving  after  conformity  with  a  mere  professional 
expectation  ;  that  it  was  not  possible  to  make  more  than  a 
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very  subordinate  instrument  of  "  what  is  sometimes  called 
pastoral  duty, — the  personal  intercourse,  that  is,  of  the 
minister  with  his  congregation ; "  that,  in  such  "  an  out- 
door age  "  as  this,  "  the  acquisition  of  exalting  truth,  and 
the  clear,  powerful  expression  of  it,  are  the  minister's  chief 
labours,  impljdng  much  solitary  thought."  He  acquiesced 
accordingly  in  that  work  of  meditation,  apart  from  the 
disturbances  of  custom  and  passion,  which  enabled  him, 
from  time  to  time,  to  come  down  with  something  of  a 
prophet's  power  upon  a  world  not  often  reached  so  soon  by 
the  voice  of  retired  wisdon).  His  correspondence  too, 
enriched  by  new  connections,  became  various  and  interest-' 
ing :  and  the  record  it  contains  of  his  most  characteristic 
judgments  on  matters  too  personal  and  transient  for  more 
formal  treatment,  is  perhaps  the  most  attractive  portion  of 
this  Memoir.  But,  above  all,  his  attention  was  more  and 
more  turned  to  questions  of  social  reform  ;  and  he  laboured 
at  the  direct  application  of  his  own  lofty  Christianity,  to 
the  correction  of  guilty  usages  and  wrongful  institutions. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  Channing's  generous  and 
hopeful  estimate  of  human  nature  had  early  prepossessed 
him  with  some  opinions  now  obnoxious  to  philosophical 
reproach.  Like  many  a  social  regenerator,  he  had  his 
dream  of  Communism:  and  there  is  a  very  remarkable 
letter,  written  during  his  residence  at  Richmond,  in  which 
he  advocates  anti-property  doctrines  with  the  zeal  of  a  red 
republican,  and  appears  to  contemplate  some  scheme  for 
their  practical  application.  He  was  half-reasoned,  half- 
laughed,  out  of  his  project ;  but  we  doubt  whether  he  ever 
lost  his  tendency  to  this  way  of  thinking,  or  perceived  the 
fallacies  which  it  involved.  His  letter  is  a  curious  example 
of  argument  from  mere  sentiment, — ^just  in  its  lamentation 
over  the  present  miseries  and  vices  of  society,  charming  in 
its  picture  of  the  future  by  which  he  would  replace  this 
condition ;  but  when  he  attempts  to  bridge  over  the  chasm 
separating  the  one  from  the  other,  failing  to  show  the 
slightest  connection  between  his  means  and  his  end.     No 
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proof  is  even  attempted,  that  the  collective  wealth  of  a 
community  could  be  created  and  distributed  in  any  better 
way  than  by  the  operation  of  individual  desires,  under  the 
establishment  of  individual  rights.  He  simply  assumes 
that  the  institution  of  property  is  identical  with  the  recogni- 
tion of  selfishness,  is  the  grand  cause  of  its  activity,  and, 
by  its  mere  disappearance,  would  let  in  the  reign  of  universal 
benevolence. 

"  But  stop,  I  hear  you  say,  you  are  too  impetuous.  How  will 
you  lead  mankind  to  educate  their  children  in  this  way  ?  Ay, 
there  is  the  rub,  there  lies  the  difficulty.  It  is  only  by  implant- 
ing benevolence  and  love  of  science  in  the  mind  of  the  parent, 
and  rooting  out  his  avarice  and  selfishness,  that  we  can  hope 
to  see  the  child  educated  as  we  wish.  '  But  how  can  this  be 
effected .?  Do  you  mean  to  war  with  nature  ?  *  No  !  I  am 
convinced  that  virtue  and  benevolence  are  natural  to  man.  I 
believe  that  selfishness  and  avarice  have  arisen  from  two  ideas 
universally  inculcated  in  the  young,  and  practised  upon  by  the 
old, — (i)  that  every  individual  has  a  distinct  interest  to  pursue 
from  the  interest  of  the  community ;  (2)  that  the  body  requires 
mare  care  than  the  mind. 

"  I  believe  these  ideas  to  be  false  ;  and  I  believe  that  you 
can  never  banish  them,  till  you  persuade  mankind  to  cease  to 
act  upon  them  ;  that  is,  till  you  can  persuade  them  (i)  to 
destroy  all  distinctions  of  property  (which,  you  are  sensible^ 
must  perpetuate  this  supposed  distinction  of  interest),  and  to 
throw  the  produce  of  their  labour  into  one  common  stock, 
instead  of  hoarding  it  up  in  their  own  gamers ;  and  (2)  to 
become  really  conscious  of  the  powers  and  the  dignity  of  their 
mind.  You  must  convince  mankind,  that  they  themselves,  and 
all  which  they  possess,  are  but  parts  of  a  great  whole  ;  that 
they  are  bound  by  God,  their  common  father,  to  labour  for  the 
good  of  this  great  whole  ;  that  their  wants  are  but  few,  and  can 
easily  be  supplied  ;  that  mind,  mind  requires  all  their  care  ; 
and  that  the  dignity  of  their  nature,  and  the  happiness  of 
others,  require  them  to  improve  this  mind  in  science  and  virtue. 
Believe  me,  my  friend,  you  can  never  root  out  selfishness  and 
avarice,  till  you  destroy  the  idea,  that  private  interest  is  distinct 
from  the  public.  You  must  lead  every  man  to  propose  to  him- 
self, in  all  his  actions,  the  good  of  the  whole  for  his  object. 
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He  must  plough  and  till  the  earth,  that  all  may  eat  of  the  pro- 
duce of  his  labour.  Mine  and  thine  must  be  discarded  from 
his  vocabulary.  He  should  call  everything  ours.  Here  would 
be  no  robbery,  for  a  man  could  steal  nothing  but  his  own.  No 
man  would  be  idle  where  such  sentiments  and  such  examples 
prevailed ;  and  where  there  was  no  luxury  to  enervate  him, 
every  man  would  have  leisure  to  cultivate  the  mind.  We 
should  sleep  securely,  we  should  live  long  and  happily,  and 
perhaps,  like  old  Enoch,  when  the  time  came,  be  translated  to 
heaven." — I.  p.  114. 

His  later  sentiments  on  this  subject,  though  very  little 
corrected  by  any  improved  acquaintance  with  political 
economy,  are  less  wild  than  these.  They  occasionally 
betray,  however,  a  disposition  still  to  coquet  with  socialist 
theories,  and  continually  assume  that  the  pursuit  of  wealth 
is  answerable  for  the  amount  of  poverty,  and  that,  if  less 
were  accumulated,  there  would  be  more  to  divide.  In  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Thornely,  he  says : — 

"  Did  I  not  look  on  our  present  state  as  merely  a  transitive 
one,  I  should  be  tempted  to  think  that,  had  we  never  known  a 
bank,  canal,  steamboat,  or  railroad,  we  should  be  far  better  off 
at  this  moment.  We  have  been  made  drunk  with  the  spirit  of 
rapid  accumulation,  and  the  imagination  has  be^n  maddened 
with  prospects  of  boundless  wealth.  England  is  suffering  from 
the  same  causes.  What  a  comment  on  the  present  commercial 
spirit  is  the  condition  of  England  !  Thousands  and  ten  thou- 
sands starving  in  the  sight  of  luxury  and  ostentation  !  Does 
the  earth  show  a  sadder  sight  than  this  ?  England  seems  to 
be  teaching  one  great  lesson,  namely, — that  art  and  science, 
skill  and  energy,  and  all  the  forces  of  nature,  concentrated  by 
selfishness  for  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  produce  degradation 
and  misery  ;  that  nothing  but  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  which 
is  in  direct  hostility  to  the  present  spirit  of  trade  or  accumu- 
lation, can  heal  the  woes  of  society.  I  have  faith  that  this 
great  truth  is  to  be  learned,  and  that  the  present  deformed 
social  state  is  not  to  last  for  ever." — HI.  p.  131. 

Nothing  can  be  more  just  than  the  lamentation  here  and 
elsewhere  so  pathetically  made  over  the  monstrous  inequali- 
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ties  of  condition  in  English  society ;  nothing  more  noble 
than  the  writer^s  perpetual  sighing  after  some  means  of 
elevating  the  toiling  mass  of  men  into  consciousness  and 
enjoyment  of  their  nobler  faculties.     But  what  help  towards 
such  a  result  do  we  get  from  an  invective  against  "  the 
commercial  spirit  ?  "     If  we  had  had  but  half  the  commerce, 
should  we  not  have  had  double  the  misery  ?     If  production 
had  been  lessened,  would  enjoyment  have  been  increased  ? 
If  all  persons,   who  by  their  skill  have  increased  their 
possessions  by  one  half,  had  rather  chosen  by  charity  to 
diminish  them  by  one  half,  would  our  store  have  been 
greater,    or  better  distributed?    These  obvious  questions 
should,  at  least,  have  been  pondered  before  declaiming  so 
freely  against  a  people's  industry  as  the  specific  cause  of  its 
penury.     It  must  be  confessed,  that  Channing  entertained 
very  loose  and  vague  notions  as  to  the  peculiar  social 
condition  of  this  country,  and  the  agencies  to  which  it 
must  be  traced.     Sometimes  he  thinks  the  "  Established 
Church"  "the  great  scourge  of  the  country"  (III.  288), 
an  opinion  in  which  he  would  hardly  be  joined  by  even  the 
members  of  the  Anti-State-Church  Association.     At  other 
times,  he  ascribes  the  different  condition  of  the  labouring 
classes  in   Europe  and  in  America,   to   "the    spirit    of 
aristocracy ! "  and,   in  all  his  treatment  of  this  favourite 
topic,   he  overlooks  the  different  relations  in  which  the 
people  of  the  New  World  and  the  Old  stand  towards  the 
physical  nature  around  them,  and  towards  one  another. 
His  offences  against  the  doctrines  of  the  Economists,  were, 
for  the  most  part,  altogether  unconsciously  committed ;  but 
in  opposition  to  their  alms-denying  precept  he   was   a 
deliberate  rebel ;  regarding  it  as  the  Protestant  doctrine  of 
self-dependence  run-mad,  and  feeling  that,  in  a  world  of 
so  much  helplessness,   room  must  be  left  for  a  special 
helpfulness,  whose  action  cannot  be  systematized,  and  from 
which  a  living  spirit  of  compassion  will  extract  the  chance 
of  harm. 
'^  *'  It  is  sometimes  objected  to  almsgiving,  as  I  have  intimated, 
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that  to  prevent  poverty  is  better  than  to  relieve  it ;  and  that 
there  is  but  one  way  of  prevention,  which  is,  to  take  from  men 
all  expectation  of  relief  if  they  become,  poor.  They  will  then, 
it  is  thought,  have  motives  which  can  hardly  fail  to  keep  them 
from  want  But  unluckily  for  such  reasoning,  there  is  one  way 
only  of  cutting  off  this  expectation,  and  God  forbid  that  we 
should  ever  resort  to  it.  That  only  way  is,  to  drive  all  human 
feeling  from  our  breasts  ;  for  as  long  as  any  kindness  exists  in 
a  community,  so  long  there  will  be  resources  open  to  the  poor, 
let  their  poverty  come  how  it  may,  and  so  long  relief  will  be 
expected  by  the  improvident.  I  repeat  it,  there  is  but  one  way 
of  suppressing  this  hope  of  relief.  We  must  cast  from  us  all 
kind  feeling.  We  must  turn  our  hearts  to  stone.  We  must 
bring  ourselves  to  see,  unmoved,  the  beggar  die  at  our  doors. 
We  must  make  up  our  minds  sternly,  inflexibly,  to  give  nothing, 
let  misery  assail  us  with  ever  so  piercing  a  cry,  with  ever  so 
haggard,  and  worn,  and  famished  a  look  ;  for  nothing  but  this 
will  prevent  the  improper  dependence  which  is  said  to  generate 
poverty.  Let  sympathy  survive,  and  it  will  act  and  be  a  hope 
to  the  improvident ;  and  can  any  man  seriously  think  that  the 
evils  of  this  hope  are  so  great,  that  to  avoid  them  we  should 
turn  ourselves  into  brutes,  dry  up  the  fountains  of  humanity 
within  us,  part  with  all  that  is  tender  and  generous  in  our 
nature  ?  I  am  free  to  say,  that  the  most  injudicious  almsgiving 
is  an  infinitely  less  evil  to  society  than  this  extinction  of 
sympathy.  Better  multiply  beggars,  than  make  ourselves 
monsters.  Kind  affection  is  the  life  of  a  community,  and  the 
excesses  of  these  affections  are  to  be  ichosen  before  a  frozen 
selfishness." — II.  p.  76. 

It  was  not,  however,  any  leaning  towardis  the  feudal  rela- 
tions of  dependence  and  protection,  any  reliance  upon 
eleemosynary  resources  for  the  abatement  of  indigence,  any 
hopeless  acquiescence  in  the  prediction  that  "the  poor 
shall  never  disappear  from  the  earth,"  which  brought  from 
Channing  this  plea  for  occasional  alms.  No  one  was  more 
impatient  of  every  remnant  of  serf-like  doctrine,  more 
indignant  at  the  humiliations  of  poverty,  more  eager  to  see 
the  union  of  manual  labour  and  mental  culture  ;  and  if  his 
demands  upon  the  rich  are  sometimes  large,  it  is  not  for 
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charity,  but  for  social  justice.  He  did  not  think- that  the 
contract  between  the  employer  and  the  employed  should 
lead  to  nothing  beyond  the  acceptance  of  work  and  the 
payment  of  wages  :  he  felt  that,  though  no  more  might  be 
wtitten  in  the  bond,  more  was  implied  by  the  very  presence, 
in  face  of  one  another,  of  human  beings  so  similarly  made, 
yet  so  diiferently  placed  as  the  master  and  the  servant ;  and 
that  if  the  contrast  of  conditions  were  never  to  be  relieved 
hy  Any  community  of  sympathies  and  interests, .  service  for 
hire  would  become  intolerable  in  an  age  of  growing  intelli- 
gence and  independence.  This  feeling,  though  obscure 
and  indistinct,  and  expressing  itself  too  much  in  vague 
complaints  against  the  rich,  is,  perhaps,  essentially  correct. 
It  is  not  likely  that  the  school,  the  press,  the  Mechanics' 
Institutes,  the  Trades'  and  Political  Unions,  can  continue 
to  do  their  work  upon  the  habits  of  the  industrious  classes, 
and  that  the  present  relation  between  capitalist  and  labourers 
shall  continue  for  ever  without  change, — ^the  labourers  hav- 
ing no  interest  in  the  capitalist's  adventure,  the  capitalist 
none  in  the  labourer's  well-being.  And  if  a  change  be 
inevitable, — if  the  wearisome  competition  between  the  two 
classes  is  to  find  its  euthanasia  in  some  method  of  partner- 
ship,  the  move  can  only  be  made  by  the  capitalist,  and  the 
duty  of  inaugurating  such  a  future  must  devolve  on  him. 
In  a  progresisive  civilization,  the  mere  fulfilment  of  the 
bargain  of  the  hour  does  not  acquit  any  capable  and  edu- 
cated man  of  his  obligations ;  justice  to  the  immediate 
relation  includes  the  use  of  it  as  means  to  a  better. 

From  the  earliest  period  of  Dr.  Channing's  settlement  in 
Boston,  he  had  interested  himself  in  projects  for  improving 
the  condition  of  the  poor,  and  raising  them  to  self-respect. 
There  is  scarcely  a  scheme  of  judicious  benevolence  now  in 
operation,  however  recent  its  origin,  which  may  not  be  found 
already  sketched  in  his  journals  pf  1805-10 : — improved 
dwellings  at  low  rents, — public  places  for  exercise  and 
recreation,  —  mechanics'  libraries, — ^public  bake-houses, — 
facilities    for  the   collection    of   small  debts, — provident 
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societies, — ^primary  schools,  temperance  movements.  It 
is  true  that  no  record  is  given  of  the  realization  of  these 
designs  upon  any  large  scale  at  that  early  time.  They 
appear  simply  to  have  guided  the  hand  of  his  private 
charities.  His  feeble  health  disqualified  him  for  the  work- 
ing part  of  a  town  reformer ;  and  the  times,  pre-occupied 
with  political  excitement,  were  not  favourable  to  the  quiet 
prosecution  of  such  plans.  But  when  they  afterwards  rose 
into  notice,  one  after  another,  he  was  prepared  with  a 
knowledge  of  their  merits,  and  the  zeal  for  their  support. 
We  find  him  often  fixing  his  attention  on  practical  matters 
which  few  would  suspect  to  be  interesting  to  the  retired 
and  somewhat  mystic  thinker,  as  in  the  following  judicious 
queries  sent  to  Dr.  Tuckerman,  whose  answer,  we  have  no 
doubt,  would  go  to  confirm  Dr.  Channing's  own  original 
impression : — 

'*  What  is  the  influence  of  the  credit  system  on  the  poor 
and  the  labouring  classes  ?  Is  it  good  or  bad  for  them,  that 
they  take  up  articles  on  trust  ?  I  have  believed  that  they  were 
much  injured  in  this  way  ;  that  they  were  kept  from  forming 
habits  of  providence  ;  that  they  were  led  to  purchase  luxuries, 
which  they  would  forego,  were  they  obliged  to  earn  before  they 
spend ;  and  that  habits  of  deceit  are  formed.  But  a  friend  tells 
me  it  is  not  so, — that  the  labouring  classes,  in  order  to  get 
credit,  are  obliged  and  induced  to  be  honest ;  that  the  dis- 
honest are  soon  detected,  and  cease  to  be  trusted  ; — and  that, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  little  is  lost  by  the  shopkeeper.  The  sub- 
ject, I  think,  is  an  important  one,  and  has  wide  bearings.  Will 
you  give  me  the  fruits  of  your  own  and  others'  observations  ?  " 
—III.  51. 

As  his  influence  extended,  and  the  scale  of  his  life 
enlarged,  his  thoughts  were  necessarily  carried  beyond  the 
small  circle  of  town  benevolence.  The  whole  question  of 
popular  education  was  brought  before  him,  when  the  noble- 
minded  Horace  Mann  turned  aside  from  the  prizes  of 
statesmanship,  and  virtually  created  and  assumed  a  ministry 
of  public  instruction  for  the  state  of  Massachusetts.     He 
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was  the  personal  friend  of  Channing,  and  received  from 
him  a  hearty  sympathy  and  co-operation.  We  find  a  diffi- 
culty in  gathering  Dr.  Channing's  opinions  on  the  main 
topics  which  this  great  question  opens.  At  one  time  he 
makes  the  emphatic  declaration,  "  Religion  should  be  pro- 
fessedly and  conspicuously  a  main  end  of  education,"  (II. 
130) ;  at  another,  he  hopes  that  a  certain  "  Chartist  project 
of  education  (which  provides  for  the  exclusion  of  religion) 
will  be  carried  out,"  (III.  294).  He  argues  at  length  (III. 
66)  against  resort  either  to  the  state  or  to  the  rich  for  the 
provision  of  schools  for  all ;  yet  elsewhere  (III.  57)  advises 
the  working  classes  of  England  to  demand  from  the  govern- 
ment a  system  of  national  education,  "  with  an  importunity 
which  will  take  no  denial."  We  cannot  reconcile  these 
sentiments,  unless  by  supposing  that  they  proceeded  from 
one  who  sometimes  indulged  himself  with  sketching  the 
best  possible,  at  others  was  content  to  advise  the  best 
practicable. 

Channing  did  not  confine  his  interest  in  educational  re- 
form to  the  case  of  the  primary  schools.  He  felt  himself 
surrounded,  even  in  Boston,  by  uneducated  gentlemen^ — by 
men  whose  knowledge  and  refinement  bore  no  proportion 
to  their  social  station  and  their  moral  worth.  He  saw  the 
utter  inadequacy  of  the  present  school  system,  which  stops 
short  just  where  the  faculties  quit  their  puerile  feebleness, 
to  prepare  the  merchant,  the  capitalist,  and  the  landowner 
for  the  enlightened  discharge  of  their  duties  as  citizens.  It 
was  a  favourite  project  with  him  to  introduce,  among  per- 
sons of  competent  fortune,  the  practice  of  appending  for 
their  sons,  at  least  two  years  of  college  study  to  the  ordi- 
nary school  course.  He  sketched  the  plan  of  instruction 
suited  to  this  supplementary  period,  and  urged  the  subject, 
in  various  forms,  upon  the  notice,  both  of  the  leading 
statesmen  of  Massachusetts,  and  of  the  authorities  of 
Harvard  University.     In  one  of  his  papers  he  says : — 

"  Very  many  parents,  who  are  unable  or  indisposed  to  give 
their  children  an  education  for  a  profession,  are  still  able  to 
VOL.   I.  K 
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afford  them  more  extensive  advantages  than  are  now  found  in 
our  schools  ;  and  to  procure  these  advantages  is  among  their 
first  obligations.  If  any  class  of  men  should  be  well  educated, 
it  is  the  commercial.  In  this  are  found  a  very  large  proportion 
of  our  most  opulent  and  influential  men.  None  do  more  to 
determine  public  measures  and  to  give  a  character  to  the 
community ;  and  yet  how  little  is  now  done  to  train  up  men 
of  business  for  this  high  responsibility  ? " 

"  It  is  believed,  that  after  the  training  of  our  conmion  schools 
two  years  should,  if  possible,  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  branches 
which  have  a  direct  tendency  to  task,  strengthen,  and  elevate 
the  mind.  These  branches  are — first,  natural  history  and 
philosophy  ;  second,  civil  history  ;  third,  moral  science,  includ- 
ing both  intellectual  and  moral  philosophy  ;  fourth,  politics, 
including  the  principles  of  government  generally,  and  of  our 
own  constitution  in  particular ;  political  economy,  the  true 
interest  of  our  country,  &c. ;  fifth,  the  evidences  of  natural  and 
revealed  religion,  and  the  general  principles  of  interpreting  the 
scriptures. 

"  This  course  should  be  decidedly  philosophical^  that  is,  it 
should  aim  to  lead  the  mind  to  the  comprehension  of  great 
principles  in  every  department ;  at  the  same  time,  it  should 
have  a  practical  character,  by  teaching  how  all  knowledge  may 
be  applied  to  the  formation  of  a  virtuous  character,  and  to  the 
discharge  of  our  duties  as  citizens  and  members  of  families,  as 
related  to  the  human  race,  and  to  God.  Two  years*  faithfiil 
study  of  the  branches  now  enumerated,  would  not  only  store 
the  mind  with  important  'truth  ;  but  would  awaken  new  life  and 
energy,  and  probably  give  a  new  character  to  the  Ufe." — H. 
77,  78. 

Channing's  faith  in  human  nature  inspired  him  with  a 
hearty  attachment  to  Republican  institutions.  He  regarded 
direct  self-government  as  the  ultimate  perfection  of  all  rule ; 
entertained  no  doubt  that  his  own  countrymen  were  capable 
of  doing  justice  to  the  privileges  they  had  won  ;  and  shared 
the  American  feeling  of  amiable  pity  for  nations  still  tolerat- 
ing the  historical  child's  play  of  monarchy.  We  do  not 
think  his  political  creed  will  bear  a  close  philosophical 
criticism ;  but  if  it  wanted  logical  coherence  as  a  whole,  it 
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was  full  of  good  sense  and  magnanimity  of  heart  in  its 
details  and  applications.  He  held  to  the  doctrine  of 
natural  rights,  which  the  metaphysics  of  the  last  century 
had  laid  as  the  basis  of  American  independence.  In  his 
work  on  Slavery  he  expounds  and  justifies  this  doctrine ; 
yet  so  far  is  he  from  embracing  its  legitimate  consequence, 
that  every  citizen,  simply  in  virtue  of  his  human  nature, 
must  possess  the  same  political  privileges, — that  he  dis- 
approves of  universal  suffrage,  and  insists  on  the  necessity 
of  an  educational,  if  not  a  moral  test  for  voters.  The 
following  passage,  though  presented  by  the  biographer  in 
evidence  of  federal  prejudice,  shows,  in  our  judgment,  how 
the  fine  practical  feeling  of  Channing  corrected  his  errors 
in  speculation : — 

"  I  have  endeavoured,  on  all  occasions,  to  disprove  the  notion 
that  the  labouring  classes  are  unfit  depositories  of  politica 
power.  I  owe  it,  however,  to  truth  to  say,  that  I  believe  that 
the  elective  franchise  is  extended  too  far  in  this  country.  No 
man^  I  think,  should  be  entrusted  with  this  high  privilege,  who 
has  not  been  instructed  in  the  principles  of  our  government, 
and  in  the  duties  of  a  good  citizen ;  and  who  cannot  afford 
evidence  of  respectability  in  regard  to  morals.  One  of  the 
principal  objects  of  our  public  schools  should  be,  to  train  the 
young  of  all  conditions  for  the  duties  of  good  citizens,  to  furnish 
them  with  the  necessary  knowledge  of  principles  for  the  judi- 
cious use  of  political  power.  The  admission  of  the  you  ng  to 
the  privilege  of  voting  should  be  the  most  solemn  public  act, 
the  grand  national  festival.  It  should  be  preceded  by  an 
examination  of  the  candidates.  It  should  be  accompanied  by 
the  most  imposing  forms,  fitted  to  impress  the  young  and  the 
whole  community  with  the  great  responsibility  and  honour- 
ableness  of  this  trust. 

"  None  of  us  seem  adequately  to  understand,  that  to  confer 
the  elective  franchise  is  to  admit  a  man  to  the  participation  of 
SOVEREIGNTY  of  the  supreme  power  of  the  State.  The  levity 
with  which  this  dignity  is  conferred,  the  thoughtlessness  with 
which  it  has  been  extended,  constitutes  one  of  our  great  politi- 
cal dangers.  Were  the  proper  qualifications  for  it  required, 
they  would  not  exclude  one  class  rather  than  another.     The 
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aim  should  be  to  exclude  the  unworthy  of  all  classes.  A  com- 
munity is  bound  to  provide  for  itself  the  best  possible  govern- 
ment, and  this  implies  the  obligation  to  withhold  political  power 
from  those  who  are  palpably  disqualified,  by  gross  ignorance 
or  by  profligacy,  for  comprehending  or  consulting  the  general 
welfare  ;  who  cannot  exercise  the  sovereignty  without  injuring 
the  commonwealth." — III.  257. 

In  the  same  spirit  is  the  following  admirable  remark  : — 

"  As  to  our  political  state,  we  are  contending  and  croaking  as 
usual.  We  are  very  unreasonable.  We  choose  to  have  a 
popular  government,  but  are  not  willing  to  accept  its  essential 
condition,  namely,  that  it  shall  have  the  imperfections  of  the 
people.  An  absolute  sovereign  may  get  in  advance  of  his 
people,  but  a  people  cannot  get  in  advance  of  itself,  and  it  must 
govern  according  to  its  own  character.  If,  instead  of  croaking, 
we  would  try  to  improve  our  sovereign,  we  should  show  a  little 
comprehension  of  our  situation." — III.  264. 

Channing's  trust  in  the  institutions  of  his  country  is  the 
more  to  be  honoured,  because  it  was  undoubtedly  exposed 
to  many  a  shock,  severe  enough  to  shake  the  hope  of  a  less 
steadfast  mind.  His  tastes  and  temperament  were  alto- 
gether conservative.  Constitutionally  sensitive,  and  eager 
for  silence  and  repose,  he  might  naturally  have  been  glad 
to  accept  any  securities  against  popular  conflict,  and  the 
din  of  ceaseless  agitation.  To  no  man  could  the  heated 
passions,  the  coarse  speech,  the  party  rhetoric  of  calumny 
and  adulation,  which  constitute  the  friction-noise  of  demo- 
cratic machinery,  be  more  unwelcome.  He  had  formed 
his  political  faith  at  a  time  when  mighty  questions  were 
•discussed  in  the  legislature,  and  statesmen  worthy  to  handle 
them  applied  themselves  to  their  solution  ;  when  Washing- 
ton, Jefferson  and  Adams  were  the  representative  names, 
defining  to  the  world  the  genius  of  the  republic.  He  lived 
to  hear  it  debated,  whether  a  State  with  an  insolvent 
exchequer  might  not  decline  to  pay  ? — whether  the  right  of 
petition  should  not  be  withdrawn  from  persons  who  enter- 
tained objections  to  slavery  ? — whether  Mexico,  being  but 
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a  foolish  State,  had  any  business  to  exist  and  brag,  so  near 
the  chosen  people  of  the  New  World,  and  had  not  better 
subscribe  to  be  half-conquered  and  half-annexed?  The 
humiliation  of  so  degenerate  a  position  Channing  bore  with 
a  dignity  which  concealed  no  truth,  yet  resigned  no  hope. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  he  is  tempted  to  urge  a  plea  of  pallia- 
tion for  the  delinquent  States,  which,  if  it  could  be  allowed, 
would  constitute  a  fatal  objection  to  the  popular  institutions 
he  would  defend.  In  writing,  for  instance,  to  Mr.  George 
Combe,  he  says  : — 

**  I  do  not  wonder  that  Europe  raises  a  cry  of  indignation 
against  this  country.  I  wish  it  could  come  to  us  in  thunder. 
My  patriotism  does  not  incline  me  to  cloak  the  sins  of  my 
country.  I  wish  them  cured.  You,  however,  must  understand 
how  unjust  these  sweeping  censures  are.  Not  a  stain  rests  on 
the  good  faith  of  New  England  and  New  York,  and  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  States. 

"  Bad  faith  in  public  matters  and  private  integrity  are  not 
seldom  found  in  strange  union.  To  measure  the  guilt  of  these 
people,  you  must  suppose  our  countrymen  placed  in  the  same 
situation.  You  must  suppose  universal  suffrage  introduced  into 
Great  Britain.  Do  you  think  that  your  national  debt  would  be 
safer  than  that  of  Mississippi  ?  I  do  not  say  this  by  way  of 
excuse,  for  none  can  be  made,  but  only  to  show  that,  in  the 
most  hopeless  parts  of  our  country,  you  meet  nothing  worse 
than  you  find  everywhere.  Is  not  your  national  debt  secure, 
chiefly  because  the  creditors  hold  the  reins  of  government  ?  " — 
III.  272. 

We  will  not  dispute,  though  we  by  no  means  accept  the 
supposition,  that  a  Chartist  parliament  would  refuse  to  keep 
faith  with  the  public  creditor;  but  we  submit  that  the 
grounds  of  their  repudiation  would  be  of  a  kind  to  which 
the  non-paying  American  States  can  present  nothing  parallel. 
In  England,  the  defence  would  be,  that  the  money  had 
been  borrowed  by  governments  whom  the  people  did  not 
sanction,  at  a  time  when  the  parliamentary  representation 
was  a  farce,  and  then  spent  in  wasteful  wars,  without  the 
national  approval.      In  short,  the  refusal  would  be  to  pay 
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other  peopled  debts.  This  case  bears  no  analogy  to  that  of  a 
State,  already  self-govemed,  borrowing  capital  for  internal 
improvements  selected  by  the  public  will ;  and,  in  a  few 
years — ^while,  indeed,  the  works  are  yet  incomplete — de- 
clining to  acknowledge  the  obligation.  But  if  the  cases 
were  parallel,  and  if  universal  suffrage  introduced  into 
Europe  would  entail  universal  repudiation,  what  argument 
could  be  offered  for  a  democracy  which  cannot  co-exist 
with  truth  and  honour  in  the  State  ? 

With  all  his  confidence  in  the  operation  of  popular  in- 
stitutions, Channing  was  never  indulgent  to  the  vices  and 
assumptions  of  the  majority,  and  most  jealously  watched 
the  privileges  of  free  thought  and  free  speech,  which  are 
the  best  guarantees  of  a  people's  progress,  yet  most  liable 
to  passionate  arrest.  In  1834,  a  journalist  named  Kneeland 
was  indicted  on  a  charge  of  blasphemy,  for  having  advo- 
cated atheistical  opinions,  and  sentenced  to  three  months' 
imprisonment.  The  man  himself  was  in  no  respect  a  de- 
sirable hero  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  had  published  scurrilous 
and  indecent  matter  in  immediate  proximity  to  the  article 
on  which  he  was  condemned,  and  the  occasion  was  not  one 
which  a  clergyman,  of  most  reverential  mind  and  of  great 
reputation,  would  have  chosen  for  the  advocacy  of  an 
abstract  right  of  discussion.  Channing,  however,  with  his 
usual  eagerness  in  presence  of  a  disagreeable  duty,  to  do 
it  first,  and  be  the  first  to  do  it,  would  not  let  the  opportunity 
pass,  and  headed  with  his  name  an  admirable  petition  praying 
for  an  unconditional  pardon  ;  among  other  reasons — 

''  Because  the  freedom  of  speech  and  the  press  is  the  chief 
instrument  of  the  progress  of  truth  and  of  social  improvement, 
and  is  never  to  be  restrained  by  legislation,  except  when  it  in- 
vades the  rights  of  others,  or  instigates  to  specific  crimes. 

'*  Because  religion  needs  no  support  from  penal  law,  and  is 
grossly  dishonoured  by  interpositions  for  its  own  defence, 
which  imply  that  it  cannot  be  trusted  to  its  own  strength,  and 
to  the  weapons  of  reason  and  persuasion  in  the  hands  of  ifs 
friends."— III.  104. 
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The  petition  did  not  gain  its  immediate  end.  But  it 
gained  a  larger  result,  in  rendering  future  prosecutions  for 
atheism  impossible  in  Massachusetts. 

Living  in  that  quiet  faith  which  rises  above  fear  and 
anger,  Channing  had  no  part  or  lot  in  the  eagerness  of 
partisan  antipathies.  The  incredulous  wonder  with  which 
he  looked  on  real,  hearty  intolerance  is  strikingly  evident 
in  the  following  passage  from  a  letter  to  Blanco  White  : — 

''  I  have  been  reading,  or  rather  am  just  finishing,  a  book 
which  I  doubt  not  you  have  read,  with  great  interest, — Rankers 
'  History  of  the  Popes.'  I  confess  I  was  not  before  fully  aware 
of  the  powerful  reaction  of  Catholicism  against  Protestantism 
at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  is  plain  that  the  civil 
power  was  the  right  arm  of  the  Church,  and  that  she  recon- 
quered her  lost  possessions  chiefly  by  force.  But  the  civil 
power  did  not  act  wholly,  or  perhaps  mainly,  from  policy,  but 
very  much  from  religious  impulses,  so  that  the  religious  principle 
lay  at  the  foundation  of  the  mighty  movement  which  rocked 
all  Europe.  What  so  formidable  as  this  principle  in  its  perver- 
sions ?  Men  really  believed,  from  the  throne  to  the  cottage, 
that  a  fellow-creature,  holding  what  was  called  a  heresy^  was 
God's  personal  foe;  that  their  hatred  of  him  was  shared  by  the 
Creator,  and  that  to  drive  him  into  the  Church,  or  to  drive  him 
out  of  the  world  into  hell,  was  the  most  acceptable  service  they 
could  render  to  Heaven.  It  is  comforting  to  think  that  this 
horrible  doctrine  was  really  held,  that  it  was  not  a  mtr^ pretext  of 
tyranny,  that  the  pope  and  emperor  yielded  as  hearty  assent  to 
it  as  the  common  man.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  fearful 
thought  that  men  are  liable  to  such  delusions  ;  that  God's  name 
may  be  enlisted  conscientiously  on  the  side  of  the  fiercest  pas- 
sions ;  that  tyranny,  in  its  most  terrible  forms,  may  be  grounded 
on  ideas  of  duty  and  religion.  Are  we  sure  that  we  are  safe 
now  against  illusions  equally  pernicious,  though  of  a  different 
character  ?  We  have  certainly  gained  something.  The  funda- 
mental error  of  Catholicism  was  an  utter  distrust  of  human 
nature  on  the  subject  of  religion.  It  was  universally  believed 
that  religion  was  to  be  imposed  on  a  man  from  abroad,  that 
there  was  nothing  in  his  intellect  or  affections  to  carry  him  to 
God, — an  opinion  not  very  strange  in  an  age  of  darkness  ;  and 
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nothing  more  was  needed  for  the  superstructure  which  was 
reared  on  it." — II.  387. 

A  similar  union  of  enthusiasm  and  dignity  marks  his 
course  in  relation  to  all  the  philanthropic  movements  of  the 
age.  He  could  not  surrender  himself  to  the  extreme  views 
of  the  Societies  created  for  the  promotion  of  the  several 
Reforms.  Yet  his  distaste  for  their  methods  could  not 
damp  his  sympathy  with  their  aims ;  and  while  he  silently 
held  aloof  from  their  organization,  he  found  a  solitary  way 
of  aiding  their  best  tendencies.  His  name  was  not  in  their 
local  lists :  but  his  voice  was  for  their  cause  all  over  the 
world.  The  wise  and  gentle  words  by  which  he  justified 
his  middle  course  on  the  subject  of  war,  are  applicable  to 
every  similar  problem  : — 

"  I  know  it  is  objected,  that,  if  any  war  is  allowed  to  be  just, 
all  will  be  found  so ;  that  no  lines  can  be  drawn  between  the 
lawful  and  unlawful.  So  the  fanatic  says  no  line  can  be  drawn 
between  innocent  indulgence  and  luxury,  between  moderate 
and  excessive  ornament,  and  therefore  all  indulgence  and  orna- 
ment must  be  renounced.  I  do  not  believe  in  the  wisdom  or 
virtue  of  escaping  the  labour  and  responsibility  of  moral  dis- 
crimination by  flying  to  an  extreme  principle.  Every  moral 
question  is  as  open  to  this  objection  as  war.  Perhaps  a  sound 
mind  can  make  the  right  distinctions  on  war  as  easily  as  on 
most  of  the  solemn  concerns  of  life.  I  cannot,  however,  explain 
myself  now." — III.  18. 

Dr.  Channing  was  brought  by  the  earnest  rebuke  of  a 
young  abolitionist,  to  reproach  himself  with  procrastination, 
in  his  protest  against  Slavery.  We  will  not  contest  the 
judgment  which,  in  the  tenderness  and  humility  of  his  con- 
science, he  was  led  to  pronounce  upon  himself.  But  if,  in 
the  delay  of  two  or  three  years,  he  was  influenced,  not 
merely  by  ill-health,  but  in  part  by  a  fastidiousness  too 
scrupulous,  there  is  another  lesson  to  be  learned  besides 
that  of  censure  upon  him.  It  is  one  of  the  worst  effects  of 
the  indiscriminate  invective  and  exaggerated  language  in- 
dulged in  by  the  leaders  of  a  popular  or  unpopular  agitation,. 
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that  they  disgust  men  of  fine  and  large  justice,  and  alienate 
those  who  are  best  fitted  to  aid  them,  by  infusing  an  ele- 
ment of  humility  into  their  dogmatism,  and  blending  a 
purer  wisdom  with  their  fire.  We  do  not  however  wish  to 
enter  into  disputes  about  the  relative  chronologies, — the 
originalities  or  plagiarisms, — of  a  noble  philanthropy. 
Honour  be  to  all  who,  in  their  season  and  according  to  their 
gifts,  yield  themselves  to  work  so  high  ! 

We  speak  on  such  a  matter  with  the  diffidence  befitting 
our  remote  station  ;  but  the  question  oppresses  us,  why  is 
there  no  party  in  the  States,  even  no  individual  writer,  that  has 
studied  with  effect  this  enormous  evil  in  their  social  condi- 
tion, or  obtained  any  such  mastery  over  its  relations,  as  to 
help  forward  the  prospect  of  its  cure.  The  total  absence 
of  any  attempt  at  a  statesmanlike  survey  of  the  problem, 
terminating  in  any  practical  scheme  of  policy  for  its  solu- 
tion, is  a  singular  proof  of  the  blindness  which  may  be 
induced  by  the  passions,  whether  of  selfish  interest,  or  of 
philanthropic  enthusiasm.  It  cannot  really  be,  that  any 
sensible  American  exp)ects  the  present  relation  between  the 
black  and  white  races  to  go  on  for  ever,  or  for  any  very 
long  period :  yet,  among  all  the  men  of  high  capacity  and 
political  experience  in  the  United  States,  there  seems  not 
one  of  sufficient  foresight  and  resolution,  to  seize  the  helm 
of  this  floating  danger.  Is  the  question  to  be  left  in  some 
reckless  fashion  to  settle  itself?  The  Abolitionists,  pro- 
fessing not  to  advance  beyond  the  abstract  question  of 
right,  really  commit  a  practical  wrong,  by  fixing  all  the 
odium  on  the  individual  possessor  of  slaves,  and  demanding 
from  him  a  private  manumission,  impossible  by  law,  and 
not  likely  to  be  felt  binding  in  conscience.  It  has  always 
appeared  to  us  strange,  that  a  body  of  devoted  philanthro- 
pists should  actually  make  it  their  boast  and  pride,  that  they 
will  never  show  the  way  out  of  this  evil ;  they  will  only 
denounce  it,  and  say  that  men  ought  not  to  have  got  into 
it.  It  would  better  answer  to  the  duty  they  have  nobly 
taken  in  hand,  did  they  condescend  to  the  most  patient 
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removal  of  every  difficulty  in  feeling,  in  law,  in  economy, 
which  lies  in  the  path  of  their  enterprise.  The  slaveholders 
again  simply  display  the  exasperated  conservatism  of 
threatened  interest  And,  with  some  recent  exceptions,  the 
most  eminent  men  on  both  sides,  including  Channing,  have 
deprecated  "  political  action  "  on  the  question.  We  can- 
not understand  this.  Is  not  property  in  men  and  women 
a  creation  of  wicked  laws  f  How  can  it  be  abolished,  but 
by  a  rescinding  of  those  laws?  And  who  can  rescind 
them  but  the  l^slative  chambers,  now  upholding  their 
authority  ?  Where,  then,  but  in  those  chambers,  and  on 
the  hustings  of  the  previous  elections,  can  the  battle  of 
emancipation  be  really  fought  ?  To  aim  at  the  extinction 
of  this  property  without  the  law,  instead  of  through  the  law, 
so  far  from  deserving  the  praise  of  moderation  and  restraint, 
appears  to  us,  of  all  courses,  the  most  revolutionary  in  its 
aim,  and  the  most  disastrous  in  its  probable  results.  This 
general  remark,  as  to  absence  of  any  distinct  anti-slavery 
policy  in  America,  apphes,  it  must  be  admitted,  even  to 
Channing.  He  was  critic,  not  lawgiver,  upon  this  question. 
But  his  moral  position  in  relation  to  it,  presents  a  faultless 
example  of  dispassionate  justice  and  courageous  humanity. 
We  are  not  inclined  to  reckon  the  heroism  of  reformers 
chiefly  by  their  readiness  to  endure  stripes,  and  to  peril 
life  from  tumultuary  fury;  for  these  things  may  be  needlessly 
incurred  by  their  own  incontinence  of  speech,  and  however 
borne,  prove  only  a  fortitude  irrespective  of  wisdom.  We 
rather  measure  our  admiration  by  the  power  of  self-<x>nquest 
shown, — ^the  abiUty  to  resist  tastes  usually  innocent,  and 
prejudices  invariably  generous,  to  rise  above  servitude  even 
to  enthusiasm,  and  be  just  and  gentle  where  injustice  and 
violence  might  pass  for  the  higher  virtue.  This  power, 
inconspicuous  because  it  has  no  phj^ical  expression,  and 
results  in  harmony  rather  than  in  force,  Channing's  course 
upon  the  slavery  question  evinces  in  a  remarkable  d^ree. 
It  is  a  characteristic  evidence  of  his  superiority  to  present 
impressions,  that  his  lofty  theory  of  human  nature  grew  up 
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while  he  was  living  on  a  plantation,  served  by  slaves  in  the 
house,  and  often  having  charge  of  the  gang  in  the  field. 
Daily  he  could  look  in  the  African  face,  without  disturbance 
to  his  faith  in  man,  as  the  highest  expression  of  external 
beauty;  and  as  he  mused,  of  a  summer  evening,  at  the 
open  window  of  his  study,  the  chatter  of  the  negro  village 
did  not  jar  with  the  theme  of  his  hymn-like  meditations. 
At  that  early  time,  he  gave  the  freest  utterance  to  the 
horror  with  which  the  system  affected  him:  and  when, 
forty  years  after,  the  incipient  discussions  in  the  North 
elicited  irom  him  his  work  on  slavery,  he  recorded  no  new 
convictions,  but  only  the  old  feelings,  powerfuUy  revived  in 
1830  by  a  winter  residence  on  a  plantation  at  Santa  Cruz, 
and  now  converted  into  a  call  of  duty  by  the  changed  con- 
dition of  the  public  attention.  In  the  pulpit  he  declared 
himself  immediately  after  his  return  to  Boston ;  from  the 
press,  not  till  1835,  when  his  work  on  Slavery  was  published. 
Garrison  and  his  associates  were  before  him  in  the  field  \ 
and  even  his  biographer  revives  the  complaints  that  have 
been  made  at  the  delay  of  his  testimony  for  three  or  four 
years.  From  that  hour,  at  least,  the  sternest  Abolitionist 
must  acknowledge  that  he  was  always  true,  and  promptly 
true,  to  his  worthiest  impulses  on  this  matter.  When  mobs 
threatened  to  suppress  liberty  of  speech,  he  threw  himself 
into  the  defence  of  the  injured  and  insulted  reformers. 
When  Lovejoy,  editor  of  an  Anti-slavery  journal,  was 
murdered  at  Alton,  he  even  entered  into  a  civic  contest 
with  the  authorities  of  Boston  for  the  use  in  public  meeting, 
of  Faneuil  Hall,  to  protest  against  tumultuary  invasions  of 
the  hberty  of  the  Press :  and  having  overcome  resistance 
by  his  firm  appeal  to  the  better  feelings  of  the  citizens,  he 
broke  through  his  usual  habits  of  retirement,  and  himself 
opened  the  proceedings  by  a  speech  designed  at  once  to 
vindicate  the  assemblage,  and  to  give  dignity  of  tone  to  the 
discussion.  It  was  no  cowardice,  but  simply  the  judicial 
character  of  his  mind  which  fixed  his  proper  mission  at  a 
Jbtter  stage ;  and  his  peculiar  wisdom  first  made  itself  felt, 
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when  copious  pleadings  had  confused  the  thoughts  and 
kindled  the  passions  which  his  word  could  reduce  to  order, 
and  convert  into  media  of  truth.  The  storm  around  him, 
of  platform  invective  and  conservative  rage,  was  inopera- 
tive upon  him  :  he  sat  tranquilly  in  the  midst,  and  told  the 
truth  to  both  parties,  in  a  way  to  secure  from  either  side 
unacknowledged  conviction  and  avowed  hostility.  That  he 
was  just  to  the  inheritors  of  slave  property,  could  allow 
them  a  conscience,  and  appreciate  the  honest  difficulties  of 
their  case,  obtained  him  no  forgiveness  for  his  exposure  of 
a  gainful  guilt.  That  he  tore  open  the  very  heart  of  the 
slave  system,  exposed  every  decorative  pretence,  and  pro- 
duced the  deepest  impression,  not  only  of  its  inherent 
iniquity,  but  of  its  fatal  external  operation  on  morals, 
education,  and  politics,  availed  him  nothing  with  the 
Abolitionists,  and  could  not  save  him  from  being  denounced 
.as  an  enemy  in  their  public  journals.  The  course,  how- 
ever, which  made  his  own  community  look  coldly  on  him, 
raised  his  reputation  to  its  highest  pitch  in  Europe.  His 
lecture  on  Self-culture,  and  other  similar  productions,  had 
long  been  familiar  to  our  Mechanics'  Institutions,  and 
endeared  him  to  the  artisan.  And  above  all,  when  the 
encroachment  of  adventurers  from  the  States  upon  the 
territories  of  Mexico  began  to  indicate  their  results,  and 
threatened  to  overrun  a  free  soil  with  the  curse  of  Slavery, 
he  threw  off,  with  the  rapidity  of  indignation,  that  masterly 
state-paper — the  Letter  to  Henry  Clay  on  the  Annexation 
of  Texas;  a  production  which,  for  force  of  exposition, 
acuteness  of  vaticination,  penetration  through  the  guile  of 
party  selfishness,  and  boldness  of  just  expostulation,  stands 
pre-eminent,  in  our  opinion,  among  the  writings  of  Channing, 
and  alone  among  essays  on  political  morals.  The  prophecy 
it  contains  of  the  very  war,  which  is  now  about  to  give  a 
military  President  to  the  United  States,  is  so  remarkable 
that  we  must  turn  aside  from  Channing's  life  for  a  moment 
to  put  it  on  record : — 
^'  Henceforth,  we  must  cease  to  cry,  Peace.    Our  Eagle  will 
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whet,  not  gorge,  its  appetite  on  its  first  victim  ;  and  will  snuff 
a  more  tempting  quarry,  more  alluring  blood,  in  every  new 
region  which  opens  southward.  To  annex  Texas  is  to  declare 
perpetual  war  with  Mexico.  That  word,  Mexico^  associated  in 
men's  minds  with  boundless  wealth,  has  already  awakened 
rapacity.  Already  it  has  been  proclaimed,  that  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  is  destined  to  the  sway  of  this  magnificent  realm ;  that 
the  rude  form  of  society,  which  Spain  established  there,  is  to 
yield  and  vanish  before  a  higher  civilization.  Without  this 
exposure  of  plans  of  rapine  and  subjugation,  the  result,  as  far 
as  our  wills  can  determine  it,  is  plain.  Texas  is  the  first  step 
to  Mexico.  The  moment  we  plant  our  authority  on  Texas,  the 
boundaries  of  those  two  countries  will  become  nominal,  will  be 
little  more  than  lines  on  the  sand  of  the  sea-shore.  In  the 
fact,  that  portions  of  the  Southern  and  Western  States  are 
already  threatened  with  devastation,  through  the  impatience 
of  multitudes  to  precipitate  themselves  into  the  Texan  land  of 
promise,  we  have  a  pledge  and  earnest  of  the  flood,  which  will 
pour  itself  still  further  south,  when  Texas  shall  be  but  partially 
overrun." 

The  whole  of  Dr.  Channing's  course,  but  especially  in 
reference  to  slavery,  reminds  us,  by  its  balanced  yet  fervent 
wisdom,  of  the  following  remark  made  by  him  to  one  of 
his  correspondents : — 

"  You  seem  to  be  subject  to  an  impulse  which  you  cannot 
resist  Happily,  it  is  a  good  one  ;  but  this  circumstance  does 
not  reconcile  me  to  the  want  of  self-direction.  There  is  such  a 
thing  as  being  slaves  to  our  own  past  good  impressions,  I 
think  perfection  lies  in  a  present  power  over  ourselves,  in  a 
superiority  to  what  is  good,  as  well  as  evil  in  our  past  course, 
in  acting  from  a  fresh  present  energy.  Few  of  us  attain  this. 
Most  good  men  turn  their  benevolent  objects  into  hobby-horses, 
and  ride  them  most  furiously,  or  rather  are  hurried  on  by  them 
— passively,  unresistingly.  Such  is  the  weakness  of  our  nature. 
Our  tendency  is  to  slavery.  The  difference  is,  that  some  are 
the  slaves  of  good,  others  of  bad  impulses.  That  blessed  free- 
dom in  which  we  govern  ourselves  according  to  our  ever 
improving  and  daily  changing  perceptions  of  right,  is  an  emi- 
nence to  which  we  slowly  rise.  I  am  too  far  from  it,  myself,  to 
reprove  others  who  fall  short  of  it." — III.  330. 
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The  last  effort  of  his  mind  was  to  celebrate,  by  some 
worthy  commemorative  thoughts,  the  abolition  by  the 
British  Legislature  of  Colonial  Slavery — ^a  national  act  of 
which  he  always  spoke  as  one  of  the  grandest  passages  in 
human  history.  He  was  at  Lenox ;  surrounded  by  the 
friendly  and  cultivated  family  of  Sedgwicks,  and  in  a 
country  jdelding  him  the  full  refreshment  of  beauty  and 
repose.  On  the  ist  August,  he  uttered  from  the  desk  of 
the  Village  Church  that  memorable  tribute  to  the  repent- 
ant justice  of  England ;  and,  in  the  glad  and  hopeful  spirit 
which  seemed  to  be  ever  growing  within  him  as  the  physical 
energies  of  life  declined,  he  closed  with  an  invocation  soon 
to  be  answered  by  a  counter-call : — 

"  Mighty  powers  are  at  work  in  the  world.  Who  can  stay 
them  ?  God's  word  has  gone  forth,  and  *  it  cannot  return  to 
him  void.*  A  new  comprehension  of  the  Christian  spirit,  a  new 
reverence  for  humanity,  a  new  feeling  of  brotherhood,  and  of 
all  men's  relations  to  the  common  Father — this  is  among  the 
signs  of  our  times.  We  see  it ;  do  we  not  feel  it?  Before  this, 
all  oppressions  are  to  fall  Society  silently  pervaded  by  this, 
is  to  change  its  aspect  of  universal  warfare  for  peace.  The 
power  of  selfishness,  all-grasping,  and  seemingly  invincible,  is 
to  yield  to  this  diviner  energy.  The  song  of  angels, '  On  Earth 
Peace,'  will  not  always  sound  as  fiction.  O  come,  thou,  king- 
dom of  heaven,  for  which  we  daily  pray  !  Come,  friend  and 
Saviour  of  the  race,  who  didst  shed  thy  blood  on  the  cross,  to 
reconcile  man  to  man,  and  Earth  to  Heaven  !  Come,  ye  pre- 
dicted ages  of  righteousness  and  love,  for  which  the  faithful 
have  so  long  yearned.  Come,  Father  Almighty,  and  crown 
with  thine  omnipotence  the  humble  strivings  of  thy  children, 
to  subvert  oppression  and  wrong,  to  spread  light  and  freedom, 
peace  and  joy,  the  truth  and  spirit  of  thy  son,  through  the 
whole  earth." 

In  the  letters  written  from  this  summer  retreat,  there  is  a 
richness  and  depth  of  sentiment — z.  freedom  of  hand  and 
heart  in  blending  without  contrast  the  incidents  of  the 
hour  with  thoughts  belonging  to  all  time, — that  affect  the 
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reader  with   anticipations   unspeakably  grand.     To   Mrs. 
FoUen  he  says  : — 

'*  I  am  sorry  to  learn  from  your  letter  that  your  solicitude 
about  me  has  continued  so  long.  Ever  since  I  began  to  im- 
prove in  health,  I  have  gone  on  very  slowly,  to  be  sure,  but 
steadily,  until  now  I  am  in  my  usual  condition.  Perhaps  I 
insensibly  let  down  my  standard  of  health,  and  after  every 
convalescence  am  satisfied  with  a  little  less  vigour  than  I  had 
before.  But  '  I  have  all  things  and  abound.'  It  is  not  neces- 
sary  to  me  *to  learn  to  be  content.'  I  have  been  imbued 
with  that  lesson  without  effort  Life  presents  to  me,  as  yet, 
her  more  cheering  aspects.  Is  it  that  my  condition  has  been 
happier,  or  my  temperament  happier,  or  that  I  have  resisted 
evil  less  than  most  people?  I  have  not  gone  through  life 
fighting  with  my  lot.  When  evil  has  come,  I  have  accepted 
it  at  once.  This  looks  like  insensibility,  and  yet  I  am  not 
stone. 

"  What  mysteries  we  are  to  ourselves  !  Here  am  I  finding 
life  a  sweeter  cup  as  I  approach  what  are  called  its  dregs,  look- 
ing round  on  this  fair,  glorious  creation  with  a  serener  love, 
and  finding  more  to  hope  for  in  society  at  the  very  time  that  its 
evils  weigh  more  on  my  mind.  Undoubtedly  the  independent 
happiness  which  I  find  in  thought  and  study  has  much  to  do 
with  my  freedom  from  the  common  depression.  The  man  who 
lives  in  a  world  of  his  own,  and  who  has  contrived  to  make  or 
find  a  bright  one,  has  struck  one  mine  at  least.  But  enough. 
This  page  of  egotism  is  not  to  my  taste,  and,  what  is  more,  I 
have  not  gone  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  but  have  touched  only 
on  superficial  influences." — III.  484. 

And  again  he  dwells  upon  his  new  discoveries  of  privi- 
lege in  his  lot : — 

"  Our  natural  affections  become  more  and  more  beautiful  to 
me.  I  sometimes  feel  as  if  I  had  known  nothing  of  human  life 
until  lately— but  so  it  will  be  for  ever.  We  shall  wake  up  to 
the  wonderful  and  beautiful  in  what  we  have  seen  with 
undisceming  eyes,  and  find  a  new  creation  without  moving  a 
step  from  our  old  haunts. 

"  I  mix  freely  with  conservatives  and  with  the  hopeful,  and 
am  more  and  more  inclined  to  extend  my  intercourse  with  men. 
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Everywhere  our  common  nature  comes  out.  I  have  kept  up 
by  books  an  acquaintance  with  all  classes  ;  but  real  life  is  the 
best  book.  At  the  end  of  life  I  see  that  I  have  lived  too  much 
by  myself.  I  wish  you  more  courage,  cordiality,  and  real  union 
with  your  race." — III.  486. 

The  next  month  (September)  he  was  seized,  during  a 
journey  among  the  Green  Mountains  of  Vermont,  with 
a  feverish  attack,  which  rapidly  wasted  his  slight  store  of 
strength :  and  at  sunset,  on  the  2nd  October,  he  breathed 
his  last :  having  left,  during  these  lingering  weeks  of  de- 
cline, no  impression,  by  word  or  look,  out  of  harmony 
with  the  invariable  gentleness  and  grace  and  sanctity  of 
his  life. 

In  casting  our  eye  backward  over  Channing's  career,  it  is 
easy  to  assign  him  his  place  in  literature  and  life,  and  to 
name  his  characteristics.  It  would  be  absurd  to  range  him 
in  the  first  class  of  writers,  or  of  men  :  he  produced, — ^he 
could  have  produced, — no  great  work  in  history,  philosophy, 
or  art,  to  enter  into  the  education  of  other  times  :  what  he 
has  written  will  not,  perhaps,  very  long  be  read.  His 
influence,  however,  though  not  fitted  for  permanence,  has 
been  both  wide  and  deep ;  and  he  must  be  placed  as  far 
above  the  ordinary  heroes  of  sectarian  and  pulpit  popularity, 
as  he  is  below  the  noble  peers  of  letters,  who  have  their 
irrevocable  patent  to  represent  our  language.  Perhaps  no 
one,  in  whom  a  single  tendency  or  feeling  rules  over  the 
whole  nature,  can  produce  an  enduring  work :  it  would 
seem,  that  while  particular  faculties  achieve  the  tasks  of 
each  passing  generation,  whole  minds  perform  the  work  of 
all  time.  Channing's  profound  moral  sensibility  became 
the  source  of  all  his  thought ;  supplied  his  clue  through 
every  question ;  gave  a  complexion  to  his  view  of  nature, 
history,  and  life ;  and  imparted  to  him  that  mixture  of 
reserve  and  refinement  with  enthusiasm  and  fire,  which  his 
portrait  so  curiously  expresses.  The  same  feeling  which 
made  him  shrink  from  every  thing  ««moral,  rendered  him 
indifferent  to  what  was  wwmoral :  and  hence  he  had  only  a 
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side-view  into  the  whole  realm  of  art.  Beauty,  simply  as 
such,  did  not  affect  him,  but  must  carry  with  it  some  con- 
genial suggestion.  Grassmere  gives  him  a  retreat,  where 
he  may  "resign  himself  to  visions  of  sublime  virtue ;^^ 
Helm  Cragg  bars  out  "the  profanation  of  a/^r/ijfi^/^wjww/" 
the  sea  "fills  the  soul  with  a  consciousness  of  its  greatness," 
or  speaks  "  of  the  mercy  and  the  rest  of  God."  Whatever 
object,  grand  or  fair,  expresses,  in  its  lineaments,  the  attri- 
butes of  mind  which  constitute  his  ideal,  awakens  his 
perceptive  power ;  all  others  pass  before  him  in  vain.  The 
emotions  thus  predominant  in  him  over  all  others,  were 
also  highly  intense  in  themselves ;  they  possessed  a  self- 
activity  which  interfered  with  his  thorough  reception  from 
without  of  ideas  even  of  the  same  order.  It  has  been  said 
that  Channing  was  indebted  for  many  of  his  best  thoughts 
to  the  conversation  of  others,  and  especially  of  his  constant 
companion  Nathaniel  Phillips,  whose  noble  powers  do  in- 
deed give  plausibility  to  the  assertion.  But  if  he  used  the 
talk  of  his  friends,  as  he  used  his  books,  his  travels,  his 
experience,  and  all  the  externals  of  his  life,  there  is  little 
call  for  so  disparaging  a  remark.  From  all  these  sources 
he  imported  nothing  ready-made  into  himself;  they  simply 
served  to  set  his  mind  in  action  ;  and  though  the  materials 
were  doubtless  reproduced,  they  were  treated  like  the 
handful  of  airy  unwrought  silk  held  within  snatch  of  the 
ever-whirling  machine, — caught  up  into  the  dance  of  a 
thousand  evolutions,  and  turned  out  with  texture  created 
and  identity  destroyed.  It  was  impossible  for  him  to  be  a 
learned  man.  He  spread  himself  sometimes  beneath  the 
tree  of  knowledge  ;  and,  for  a  while,  the  leaves  would  drop 
through  the  air  of  motionless  attention,  and  rest  upon  the 
silent  grass  of  thought ;  but  the  winds  that  swept  over  his 
soul  were  so  frequent  and  so  fresh,  that  nothing  could  lie 
where  it  fell,  and  the  forms  of  fancy  displaced  the  order  of 
deposition.  There  is  a  peculiarity  in  his  composition, 
which  is  traceable  to  the  same  cause.  His  writings  exhibit 
nothing  logical,   nothing  architectonic  in  their  structure. 

VOL.   I.  L 
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They  are  not  put  together  in  demonstration  of  a  particular 
truth,  or  to  show  the  perspective  of  a  complex  system ;  but 
in  exposition  of  a  profound  sentiment.     He  never  thinks  in 
a  line,  but  always  from  a  centre,    to   which   he   returns 
again  and  again,  in  order  to  radiate  forth  in  new  directions. 
Thus  he  does  not  survey  a.  subject,  he  does  not  prosecute  it ; 
he  dwells  upon  it.     This 'mode  of  writing  is  not  fitted  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  a  severe  intellect,  or  of  a  large 
culture ;  and  it  is  not  wonderful  that  he  has  obtained  little 
favour  from  men  of  erudite  or  philosophic  training;  but 
he  falls  in  with  the  order  of  natural  meditation,  and  meets 
the  wants  of  thoughtful  and  affectionate  goodness.     The 
sleeplessness  of  his  reflective  power  contrasted  curiously 
with  his  slowness  in  action.     But  in  him  many  thoughts 
were  requisite  to  make  up  one  movement  of  will.     The 
impulses  from  which  most  men  are  content  to  step  forth 
into  conduct,  were  with  him  but  the  beginnings  of  delibera- 
tion ;  all  the  forces  which  could  either  urge  or  restrain^ 
must  be  brought  to  the  bar  of  his  circumspect  conscience, 
before  the  volition  could  be  passed.     And  as  his  sympathies 
were  comprehensive,  action  was  thus  rendered  difficult  an3 
insulated ;  and  he  could  seldom  throw  himself  completely 
into  the  same  course  with  others.     But  in  proportion  to  his 
carefulness  beforehand,   was  his  moderation  and  fidelity 
afterwards ;  so  that,  often,  apparent  irresolution  issued  in  a 
course  of  heroic  and  imperturbable  determination. 

In  reading  these  volumes,  we  have  been  forcibly  struck 
with  the  contrast  of  the  picture  they  present  to  that  of 
another  biography,  evidently  in  the  author's  view  through- 
out the  preparation  of  his  work.  Blanco  White  and 
Channing  were  attached  friends ;  and  in  the  memoir  of 
each,  the  correspondence  of  the  other  constitutes  one  of 
the  chief  ornaments.  On  the  most  momentous  topics  of 
human  thought,  their  opinions  for  many  years  concurred ; 
yet  how  different  the  whole  structure  of  their  mental 
nature!  White,  of  most  perceptive  senses,  quick  in 
apprehension  of  form  and  colour,  fond  of  music,  and  only 
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prevented  from  being  a  critic  in  art  by  defect  of  imagina- 
tion :  Channing,  with  his  life  so  wholly  inward  in  his 
activity,  that  all  this  world  of  sight  and  sound  was  to  him 
but  a  note-book  which  registered  abstractions.  White, 
with  a  most  exact  and  facile  memory,  was  made  for  a  man 
of  erudition,  and  was  actually,  in  spite  of  late  beginnings, 
a  man  of  large  and  various  accomplishments,  master  of 
maiiy  languages,  and  of  a  great  reach  of  history :  Chan- 
ning, with  also  a  good  deal  of  reading,  had  no  acquisitions, 
and  could  quote  nothing  from  his  stores,  unless  the  book 
that  imparted  them  were  still  open  upon  the  table.  White, 
of  understanding  naturally  acute  and  consequential,  was 
also  a  practised  dialectician,  and  conquered  his  reader,  if 
at  all,  by  a  subtle  logic :  Channing,  stranger,  apparently, 
to  Aristotle  and  Bacon,  never  thought  in  any  form  which 
could  win  scholastic  approbation,  and  carried  away  his 
readers  by  methods  which  it  would  puzzle  an  Aquinas  to 
reduce.  White,  dependent  upon  sympathy,  not  indifferent 
to  praise,  was  quick  and  tender  in  the  formation  of  per- 
sonal friendships,  and  adorned  with  his  wit  the  societies 
surrounding  him  in  his  best  days :  Channing,  also,  with 
warm  affections,  was  essentially  self-dependent ;  reserved 
and  without  abandon  in  private  life ;  bestowing  all  his  most 
enthusiastic  love  on  a  great  and  beautiful  image  of  human 
nature  in  his  heart.  So  far  the  comparison  looks,  though 
without  intention,  unfavourable  to  Channing.  But  for 
want  of  his  moral  enthusiasm  and  ideality.  White,  with  all 
his  power  of  intellect  and  apprehension,  missed  the  springs 
of  strength,  and  joy,  and  faith.  His  successive  changes 
of  opinion  were  produced  by  a  series  of  repulsions,  rather 
than  attractions  to  new  truth;  and  were  attended  by 
alienations  not  wholly  due  to  the  prejudices  of  those  whom 
he  had  left.  His  sense  of  the  errors  he  had  thrown  off 
obscured  his  sense  of  justice  and  reverence  for  freedom  : 
he  resisted  the  claims  of  the  Catholics,  and  afterwards  felt 
the  incubus  of  the  Established  Church  on  English  society 
as  a  matter  almost  pf  despair.     His  love  of  truth,  detached 
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from  any  overpowering  moral  enthusiasm  and  indigenous 
conviction,  left  him,  especially  in  the  weakness  of  his 
last  years,  exposed  too  helplessly  to  the  impression  of  any 
powerful  mind  that  might  bear  down  upon  him ;  he  had 
no  adequate  resistance  to  offer  to  Strauss,  Feuerbach,  and 
Hegel,  and  went  into  captivity.  His  end,  reached  with 
patience  and  fidelity  unbroken,  but  with  declining  hope, 
and  contracting  love,  and  evanescent  faith,  was  sad  enough; 
and  seems  doubly  so,  when  we  place  beside  it  the  growing 
freedom,  the  hearty  cheerfulness,  and  genuine  glow  of 
trust  with  which  Channing  turned  his  face  to  the  sinking 
sun,  and  lay  down  to  die.  That  same  ideal  faculty,  which 
is  reputed  to  be  fickle  as  a  cloud,  would  appear,  after 
all,  to  give  the  steadiest  light  to  life,  and  the  surest  warmth 
to  age. 


IV. 

THEODORE    PARKER'S    DISCOURSE    OF 

RELIGION* 

It  is  a  dishonourable  characteristic  of  the  present  age, 
that  on  its  most  marked  intellectual  tendencies  is  impressed 
a  character  of  Fear.  While  its  great  practical  agitations 
exhibit  a  progress  towards  some  positive  and  attainable 
goody  all  its  conspicuous  movements  of  thought  seem  to 
be  mere  retreats  from  some  apprehended  evil.  Its  new 
sects  are  the  results  of  certain  prevalent  antipathies,  and 
are  like  herds  flying  from  a  common  repulsion.  The  open 
plain  of  meditation,  over  which,  in  simpler  times,  earnest 
men  might  range  with  devout  and  unmolested  hope, 
bristles  all  over  with  directions,  showing  which  way  we  are 
not  to  go.  Turn  where  we  may,  we  see  warnings  to 
beware  of  some  sophist's  pitfall,  or  Devil's  ditch,  or  Fool's 
Paradise,  or  Atheist's  desert,  or  inclosure  of  the  elect, 
with  its  ^^ procul  este  profanu^^  A  despair  of  truth  seizes 
our  timid  and  degenerate  men.  Checked  and  frightened 
at  the  entrance  of  every  path  on  which  they  venture,  they 
spend  their  strength  in  standing  still ;  or  devise  ingenious 
proofs,  that,  in  a  world  where  periodicity  is  the  only  pro- 
gress, retrogradation  is  the  discreetest  method  of  advance. 
The  first  Tractarians  were  evidently  men  not  unused  to 

•  "A  Discourse  of  Matters  pertaining  to  Religion.*'  By  Theodore 
Parker,  Minister  of  the  Second  Church  in  Roxbury,  Mass.  Boston. 
1842. — Prospectvoe  Review^  February,  1846. 
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explore  the  grounds  and  seek  the  limits  of  religious  faith ; 
and  having  pushed  forward  over  this  vast  field  till  it  was 
trackless  except  by  heretic  feet,  they  were  startled  at  their 
position;  hid  their  faces,  and  refused  to  look  into  the 
distance ;  grew  terrified  at  their  own  lengthening  shadow, 
and  felt  as  though  at  its  further  extremity  it  were  already 
dipping  into  some  dread  abyss.  The  recoil  of  Coleridge, 
and  more  recently  of  the  Cambridge  men,  from  the 
philosophy  of  Locke,  is  no  less  clearly  an  act  of  repugnance; 
a  shrinking  from  consequences  which  it  was  not  expedient 
to  meet.  And  now  a  certain  spectral  monster,  called 
"Transcendentalism,"  disturbs  the  serenity  of  conven- 
tional believers,  and  produces  an  excitement  greatly  dis- 
proportioned  to  its  allied  feeble  and  unsubstantial  nature. 
Those  who  report  upon  it  declare  that  they  plainly  discern 
it  in  many  places,  and  can  trace  all  its  approaches ;  they 
pronounce  it,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  bewildered  of 
chimeras, — ^in  fact,  entirely  destitute  of  eyesight:  yet, 
wherever  it  gropes  its  way,  it  produces,  like  the  hunter  in 
blind-man's-buff,  first  an  audible  rustling  in  the  childish 
crowd,  and  then  a  shooting  off  in  all  practicable  radii.  But 
it  has  always  been  the  way  with  ghosts  to  do  little,  and  to 
scare  much.  This  intellectual  cowardice — connected,  like 
all  cowardice,  with  an  unloving  and  cruel  temper — ^is  a  fatal 
indication  of  a  religious  decline ;  and  a  source  of  the  imbe- 
cility of  the  pulpit,  compared  with  the  power  of  the  secular 
press.  Religion  no  longer  thinks,,  soliloquizes,  and  is  over-r 
heard  in  worship ;  but  stands  consciously  in  the  presence  of 
a  host  of  enemies,  and  elaborates  its  defence  and  plans  of 
attack.  Theologies,  philosophies,  arise,  not  now  as  the 
simple  tent  which  the  soul  w;ould  pitch,  and  where  it  would 
abide,  and  whence  look  forth,  under  the  shelter  of  sufficient 
faith  from  the  natural  inclemencies  of  this  universe ;  but 
as  shot-proof  fortifications,  built  with  engineering  skill,  to 
protect  some  threatened  treasure,  and  defy  some  formid- 
able artillery.  Anxiety  for  a  safe  creed,  and,  from  reaction, 
indifference  to  all  creed,  are  the  two  bad  sentiments  with 
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which  priestly  influence  has  impregnated  the  mind  of 
Europe,  in  place  of  the  natural  desire  for  a  true  creed. 
The  rarity  with  which  doctrines  connected  with  morals 
and  divinity  are  looked  at  with  a  single  eye  to  their  truth 
or  £Eilsehood,  is  disheartening  to  those  who  know  what  this 
symptom  implies.  The  fear  of  doubt  is  already  a  renun- 
ciation of  faith.  With  all  the  talk  of  "  infidelity  "  in  this 
age,  no  one  has  more  certainly  a  heart  of  unbelief  than 
he  who  cannot  simply  trust  himself  to  the  realities  of  God  ; 
who  cannot  say,  "  If  here  there  be  light,  let  us  use  it 
gladly ;  if  otherwise,  let  us  go  into  the  dark,  where  Heaven 
ordains :  owning  our  helplessness,  we  shall  feel  the  Invisible 
Presence  near  us  keeping  his  holy  watch  ;  but  pretending 
that  we  see,  we  shall  be  left  to  a  bleak  and  lonely  night." 

To  those  who  are  haunted  with  fears  lest  "  neological " 
speculation  should  undermine  the  foundations  of  religion, 
it  must  be  consolatory  to  remember,  that  though  mankind, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  divines,  have  always  been 
on  the  point  of  renouncing  their  belief  in  God,  they  have 
never  actually  done  so.  On  the  appearance  of  every  great 
class  of  discoveries  in  physical  science,  every  large  exten- 
sion of  ancient  chronology,  every  new  school  of  meta* 
physics,  the  danger  has  been  announced  as  imminent :  yet 
the  Atheism  of  the  world,  like  the  Millennium  of  the 
Church,  is  a  catastrophe  which  continues  to  be  postponed. 
The  researches  which  assigned  a  high  antiquity  to  the 
dynasties  of  Egypt,  and  the  mythologies  of  India,  were 
charged  with  audacity  for  trespassing  beyond  the  Flood,, 
and  even  passing  without  notice  by  the  gates  of  Eden ;  as 
if,  in  fixing  the  place  of  Menes,  and  finding  the  origin  of 
the  Sagas,  the  Creator  was  superseded,  and  the  world 
abandoned  to  fatalism.  The  great  geological  periods, 
descending  by  colossal  steps  down  into  the  darkness  of 
the  past  eternity,  were  thought  to  conduct  into  the  cham- 
bers of  a  godless  necessity.  The  theory  which  admits, 
and  the  theory  which  denies,  the  "  Necessary  Connection" 
between  Cause  and  Effect,  have  both  been  accused  of 
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hostility  to  the  first  principles  of  natural  theology,  and 
have  both  been  employed  to  invalidate  them.  And  the 
attempt  to  evade  the  danger  by  resolving  all  assignable 
powers  into  the  activity  of  God^  is  condemned  as  mis- 
chievously Pantheistic,  melting  away  every  divine  element 
from  life  in  the  solvent  of  indiscriminate  mysticism.  Yet, 
after  all  these  shocks,  the  theoretic  faith  of  men  stands 
fast,  and  the  shelter  of  a  divine  rule  is  felt  to  overarch  us 
still.  Amid  the  vicissitudes  of  the  intellect,  worship 
retains  its  stability :  and  the  truth  which,  it  would  seem, 
cannot  be  proved,  is  unaffected  by  an  infinite  series  of 
refutations.  How  evident  that  it  has  its  ultimate  seat,  not 
in  the  mutable  judgments  of  the  understanding,  but  in  the 
native  sentiments  of  Conscience,  and  the  inexhaustible 
aspirations  of  Affection  !  The  supreme  certainty  must 
needs  be  too  true  to  be  proved  :  and  the  highest  perfection 
can  appear  doubtful  only  to  Sensualism  and  Sin. 

Gladly  then  do  we  gird  up  our  hearts  to  follow  the  bold 
and  noble  steps  of  Theodore  Parker  over  the  ample  pro- 
vince of  thought  which  he  traverses  in  his  Discourse  on 
Religion.  However  startling  the  positions  to  which  he 
conducts  us,  and  however  breathless  the  impetuosity  with 
which  he  hurries  on,  the  region  over  which  he  flies  is  no 
dream-land,  but  a  real  one,  which  will  be  laid  down  truly 
or  falsely  in  the  minds  of  reflecting  men  ;  his  survey  of  it 
is  grand  and  comprehensive,  complete  in  its  boundaries,  if 
not  always  accurate  in  its  contents ;  and  the  glass  of  clear 
and  reverential  faith  through  which  he  looks  at  all  things, 
presents  the  most  familiar  objects  in  aspects  beautiful  and 
new.  The  book  treats  in  orderly  succession  of  every  topic 
interesting  to  the  religious  philosopher,  and  needful  ta  be 
handled  in  the  construction  of  a  positive  faith.  It  opens 
with- a  discussion  of  the  Metaphysics  of  Religion,  dis- 
tributed over  two  Books ;  in  the  first  of  which  the  psycho- 
logical sources  of  worship  are  investigated  and  traced 
through  their  manifestations  in  Fetichism,  Polytheism, 
Monotheism  j  while  in  the  second,  the  passage  is  made  to 
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the  Ontological  conclusions  which  the  religious  sentiment 
demands,  and,  in  determining  the  relations  of  God  to  Na- 
ture and  to  the  Soul,  the  questions  of  Miracle  and  Inspira- 
tion are  reviewed.  This  leads  to  the  Historical  and  Critical 
theology  of  the  two  succeeding  Books ;  the  first  treating  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  personally,  the  source  of  his  authority, 
the  essence  of  his  religion,  the  attributes  of  his  character ; 
the  second,  of  the  Hebrew  records  by  which  his  nation  is 
known  to  us,  and  the  Greek,  in  which  the  impression  of 
himself  and  his  disciples  is  handed  down ;  the  claims  of 
their  origin,  the  credibility  of  their  contents,  and  the  just 
limits  to  our  veneration  for  their  statements.  A  concluding 
Book  examines  the  origin,  organization,  and  distribution  df 
the  Church ;  and  estimates  the  merits  and  defects  of  its 
Romish,  its  Protestant,  and  its  Philosophical  parties.  So 
vast  a  mass  of  matter,  requiring  for  its  management  a  very 
various  skill,  cannot,  it  may  be  supposed,  be  dealt  with  by 
one  man,  and  in  one  volume,  otherwise  than  superficially. 
Yet  there  is  a  mastery  shown  over  every  element  of  the 
great  subject,  and  the  slight  treatment  of  it  in  parts  no 
reader  can  help  attributing  to  the  plan  of  the  work,  rather 
than  to  the  incapacity  of  the  author.  From  the  resources 
of  a  mind  singularly  exuberant  by  nature  and  laboriously 
enriched  by  culture,  a  system  of  results  is  here  thrown  up, 
and  spread  out  in  luminous  exposition :  and  though  the 
processes  are  often  imperfectly  indicated  by  which  they  have 
been  reached,  they  so  evidently  come  from  the  deep  and 
vital  action  of  an  understanding  qualified  to  mature  them, 
that  an  opponent  who  might  stigmatize  the  book  as  super- 
ficial, would  never  venture  to  call  the  author  so.  There  are 
few  men  living,  we  suspect,  who  would  like  to  have  a  con- 
troversy with  him  on  any  one  of  his  many  heresies.  The 
references  in  his  notes,  though  often  only  general,  are,  when 
needful,  sufi[iciently  specific  and  various  to  show  an  extent 
of  reading  truly  astonishing  in  so  young  a  writer  :  yet  the 
glow  and  brilliancy  of  his  page  prove  that  the  accumulated 
mass  of  other  men's  thought  and  learning  has  been  but  the 
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fuel  of  his  own  genius.  The  copiousness  of  German  erudi- 
tion, systematized  with  a  French  precision,  seems  here  to 
have  been  absorbed  by  a  mind  having  the  moral  massive- 
ness,  the  hidden  tenderness,  the  strong  enthusiasm,  of  an 
English  nature.  The  least  perfect  of  his  achievements 
appears  to  us  to  be  the  metaphysical :  he  is  too  ardent  to 
preserve  self-consistency  throughout  the  parts  of  a  large 
abstract  scheme;  too  impetuous  for  the  fine  analysis  of 
intricate  and  evanescent  phenomena.  His  philosophical 
training,  however,  gives  him  great  advantages  in  his  treat- 
ment of  concrete  things  and  his  views  of  human  affairs : 
and  in  nothing  would  he,  in  our  opinion,  more  certainly 
excel  than  in  history, — whether  the  history  of  thought  and 
knowledge,  or  of  society  and  institutions.  As  to  the  form 
in  which  our  author  presents  his  ideas,  our  readers  must 
judge  of  that  from  the  passages  we  may  have  occasion  to 
quote.  We  have  small  patience  at  any  time  with  the  criti- 
cisms on  style  in  which  "  Belles  Lettres  men  "  and  rheto- 
ricians delight :  and  where  we  speak  to  one  another  of  the 
solemn  mysteries  of  life  and  duty  and  God,  such  things 
affect  us  like  a  posture-master's  discussion  of  Christ's  sitting 
attitude  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  or  some  prudish 
milliner's  critique  on  the  penitent  wiping  his  feet  with  her 
hair.  Men  who  neither  think  nor  feel,  but  only  learn,  pre- 
tend, and  imitate,  may  make  an  art  out  of  the  deepest 
utt^ances  of  the  human  soul :  but  from  these  histrionic 
beings,  who  would  applaud  the  "  elocution  "  of  Isaiah,  and 
study  the  "  delivery  "  of  a  "  Father,  forgive  them  ! "  such  a 
man  as  Theodore  Parker  recalls  us  with  a  joyful  shame. 
"  Thought,"  said  Plato,  "  is  the  soul's  hidden  speech  " ;  with 
our  author,  and  all  such,  we  have  the  obverse  of  this,  viz. 
Speech,  which  is  the  soul's  open  Thought.  He  reasons,  he 
meditates,  he  loves,  he  scorns,  he  weeps,  he  worships,  aloud' 
It  may  be  thought  very  improper  that  a  man  should  thus  pub- 
lish himself  instead  of  some  choice,  decorous  excerpts,  "  fit 
for  the  pubhc  eye."  As,  in  prayer  to  God,  it  is  deemed,  in 
these  days,  no  sin  to  utter,  instead  of  our  real  desires* 
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something  else  which  we  should  hold  it  decent  to  desire ; 
so,  in  addressing  men,  it  is  esteemed  wise,  not  to  say,  or 
even  to  inquire,  what  we  do  think,  but  to  put  forth  what  it 
might  be  as  well  to  think.  Weary  of  all  this,  and  finding 
nothing  but  a  holy  dulness  and  sickly  unreality  in  the  con- 
ventional theology  of  the  pulpit  and  the  press,  we  delight 
in  our  author's  irrepressible  unreserve.  No  doubt  there 
are  rash  judgments ;  there  is  extravagant  expression ;  the 
colouring  of  his  emotions  is  sometimes  too  vivid ;  the  edge 
of  his  indignation  too  sharp.  But  he  believes,  and  thert^ 
fore  does  he  speak.  You  have  his  mind.  These  things 
are  true  to  him  :  and  if  not  true  in  themselves,  that  is  an 
objection  to  their  substance,  not  to  their  style ;  the  exces- 
sive force  of  which,  while  it  drives  the  truth  the  deeper, 
lays  the  error  more  open  to  reply.  It  has  become  the 
practice,  in  matters  of  theology,  always  to  suppose  that  a 
writer  acts  upon  the  "  doctrine  of  reserve," — ^which,  by  the 
way,  Tractarian  Jesuitry  might  have  saved  itself  the  trouble 
of  recommending ; — it  is  thought  impossible  that  a  divine 
should  say  simply  what  he  means,  nothing  more,  nothing 
less.  Especially  if  he  recedes  from  the  traditional  standard 
of  his  class,  he  is  supposed  to  have  ^'gone  away  backward" 
immeasurably  beyond  his  apparent  position.  The  heresies 
he  produces  are  concluded  to  be  a  mere  sample  of  the  store 
he  carries  in  his  satchel :  and  every  doubt  he  avows  becomes 
a  multiplying  factor,  capable  of  indefinite  involution,  and 
sure  to  reappear  in  terrible  dimensions  from  the  imagina- 
tion of  some  accuser.  We  propose  it  as  a  problem  to  the 
curious,  "  Why  men,  particularly  preachers,  are  rarely  sup- 
posed to  believe  more  than  they  profess ;  continually,  less  ; 
scarcely  ever,  precisely  that,  and  nothing  else  ? "  Is  the 
instinctive  shrewdness  of  the  world  mistaken  in  this  impres- 
sion ?  Not  in  the  least.  Secular  common  sense  sees  the 
matter  as  it  is.  And  if  the  very  existence  of  such  a  rule  of 
interpretation  does  not  show  how  habitual  to  the  clerical 
character  pretence  or  self-sophistication  has  become,  we 
know  not  how  to  explain  it.     Nay,  so  well  understood  is 
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the  shameful  fact,  that  it  is  openly  alleged  as  a  reason  for 
further  unveracity.  Experienced  counsellors  speak  as  if  it 
were  a  regular  law  of  the  human  mind  to  believe,  not  just 
what  is  told  it,  but  something  different.  They  advise  us  to 
compute  this  deflection,  and  allow  for  it.  To  the  young 
soul,  burning  with  guileless  truth  and  love,  they  say,  "  Be 
cautious ;  do  not  disturb  men's  minds  by  novelties ;  let 
their  harmless  mistakes  alone ;  they  cannot  safely  do  with- 
out them.  Besides,  you  will  be  sure  to  be  misunderstood, 
and  supposed  to  go  further  than  you  do.  You  will  really 
leave  '  the  truest  impression '  by  a  judicious  silence,  or  a 
mere  hint  that  these  things  are  not  to  be  put  upon  a  level 
with  *  essentials.' "  That  is  to  say,  if  we  would  obtain 
credence,  we  must  give  forth,  not  truth,  but  a  lie.  Past 
falsehoods  are  made  the  plea  for  present  ones ;  and  such  as 
to-day  is,  will  the  morrow  also  be ;  and  so  on  to  the  end  of 
the  chapter  of  hypocrisy;  unless  men  arise  who  cannot  hold 
the  word  that  is  in  them,  and  will  cast  this  diplomacy  to 
the  winds.  And  after  all,  it  is  only  the  false  men  that 
can  long  ^^  misunderstand  "  the  true ;  natural  speech  is  not 
hard  to  the  upright;  it  can  put  no  one  out  of  his  reckoning 
but  those  who  miss  in  it  the  "  hints  "  they  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  calculate,  and  their  favourite  "silence  which  speaks 
for  itself."  Honour  then  to  the  manly  simplicity  of  Theo- 
dore Parker.  Perish  who  may  among  Scribes  and  Phari- 
sees,— "orthodox  liars  for  God," — he  at  least  "has  delivered 
his  soul." 

Of  the  noble  spirit  of  truth  that  is  in  him,  some  idea 
may  be  formed  from  the  following  sketch  of  the  preaching 
of  Jesus : — 

"Yet  there  were  men  who  heard  the  new  word.  Truth 
never  yet  fell  dead  in  the  streets :  it  has  such  affinity  with 
the  soul  of  man,  the  seed,  however  broadcast,  will  catch 
somewhere,  and  produce  its  hundredfold.  Some  kept  his 
sayings  and  pondered  them  in  their  heart.  Others  heard 
them  gladly.  Did  priests  and  Levites  stop  their  ears  ?  Pub- 
licans and  harlots  went  into  the  kingdom  of  God  before 
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them.  Those  blessed  women,  whose  hearts  God  has  sown 
deepest  with  the  orient  pearl  of  faith ;  they  who  ministered 
to  him  in  his  wants,  washed  his  feet  with  tears  of  penitence, 
and  wiped  them  with  the  hairs  of  their  head, — was  it  in  vain 
he  spoke  to  them  ?  Alas  for  the  anointed  priest,  the  child  of 
Levi,  the  son  of  Aaron,  men  who  shut  up  inspiration  in  old 
books,  and  believed  God  was  asleep.  They  stumbled  in  dark- 
ness, and  fell  into  the  ditch.  But  doubtless  there  was  many  a 
tear-stained  face  that  brightened  like  fires  new  stirred  as  Truth 
spoke  out  of  Jesus's  lips.  His  word  swayed  the  multitude  as 
pendant  vines  swing  in  the  sunmier  wind ;  as  the  spirit  of  God 
moved  on  the  waters  of  chaos,  and  said, '  Let  there  be  light,' 
and  there  was  light.  No  doubt  many  a  rude  fisherman  of 
Gennesareth  heard  his  words  with  a  heart  bounding  and  scarce 
able  to  keep  in  his  bosom,  went  home  a  new  man,  with  a  legion 
of  angels  in  his  breast,  and  from  that  day  lived  a  life  divine 
and  beautiful.  No  doubt,  on  the  other  hand,  Rabbi  Kozeb 
Ben  Shatan,  when  he  heard  of  this  eloquent  Nazarene,  and 
his  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  said  to  his  disciples  in  private  at 
Jerusalem,  This  new  doctrine  will  not  injure  us^  prudent  and 
educated  men  ;  we  know  that  men  may  worship  as  well  out  of 
the  temple  as  in  it ;  a  burnt-offering  is  nothing  ;  the  ritual  of 
no  value  ;  the  Sabbath  like  any  other  day  ;  the  Law  faulty  in 
many  things,  offensive  in  some,  and  no  more  from  God  than 
other  laws  equally  good.  We  know  that  the  priesthood  is  a 
human  affair,  originated  and  managed  like  other  human  affairs. 
We  may  confess  this  to  ourselves,  but  what  is  the  use  of  telling 
it  ?  The  people  wish  to  be  deceived  ;  let  them.  The  Pharisee 
will  conduct  wisely  like  a  Pharisee, — for  he  sees  the  eternal 
fitness  of  things,— even  if  these  doctrines  should  be  proclaimed. 
But  this  people,  who  know  not  the  Law,  what  will  become  of 
them  ?  Simon  Peter,  James,  and  John,  those  poor,  unlettered 
fishermen  on  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  to  whom  we  gave  a  farthing 
and  the  priestly  blessing  in  our  summer  excursion,  what  will 
become  of  them  when  told  that  every  word  of  the  Law  did  not 
come  straight  out  of  the  mouth  of  Jehovah,  and  the  ritual  is 
nothing  ?  They  will  go  over  to  the  Flesh  and  the  Devil,  and 
be  lost  It  is  true,  that  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  are  well 
summed  up  in  one  word.  Love  God  and  man.  But  never  let 
us  sanction  the  saying ;  it  would  ruin  the  seed  of  Abraham, 
keep^  back  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  *  destroy  our  usefulness.' 
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Thus  went  it  at  Jerusalem.  The  new  word  was  *  Blasphemy/ 
the  new  prophet  an  *  Infidel/  *  beside  himself/  *  had  a  devil.' 
But  at  Galilee,  things  took  a  shape  somewhat  different ;  one 
which  blind  guides  could  not  foresee.  The  common  people, 
not  knowing  the  Law,  counted  him  a  prophet  come  up  from 
the  dead,  and  heard  him  gladly.  Yes,  thousands  of  men,  and 
women  also,  with  hearts  in  their  bosoms,  gathered  in  the  field 
and  pressed  about  him  in  the  city  and  the  desert  place,  forgetful 
of  hunger  and  thirst,  and  were  fed  to  the  full  with  his  words,  so 
deep  a  child  could  understand  them ;  James  and  John  leave 
all  to  follow  him  who  had  the  word  of  eternal  life  ;  and  when 
that  young  carpenter  asks  Peter,  Whom  sayest  thou  that  I 
am  ?  it  has  been  revealed  to  that  poor,  unlettered  fisherman, 
not  by  flesh  and  blood,  but  by  the  word  of  the  Lord,  and  he 
can  say.  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God.  The 
Pharisee  went  his  way,  and  preached  a  doctrine  that  he  knew 
was  false ;  the  fisherman  also  went  his  way  ;  but  which  to  the 
Flesh  and  the  Devil  ? 

''  We  cannot  tell,  no  man  can  tell,  the  feelings  which  the 
large,  free  doctrines  of  absolute  Religion  awakened  when  heard 
for  the  first  time.  There  must  have  been  many  a  Simeon 
waiting  for  the  consolation;  many  a  Mary  longing  for  the 
better  part ;  many  a  soul  in  cabins  and  cottages  and  stately 
dwellings,  that  caught  glimpses  of  the  same  truth,  as  God's 
light  shone  through  some  crevice  which  Piety  made  in  that 
wall  Prejudice  and  Superstition  had  built  up  betwixt  man  and 
God;  men  who  scarce  dared  to  trust  that  revelation, — 'too 
good  to  be  true,' — such  was  their  awe  of  Moses,  their  reverence 
for  the  priest.  To  them  the  word  of  Jesus  must  have  sounded 
divine ;  like  the  music  of  their  home  sung  out  in  the  sky,  and 
heard  in  a  distant  land,  beguiling  toil  of  its  weariness,  pain  of 
its  sting,  affliction  of  despair.  There  must  have  been  men,  sick 
of  forms  which  had  lost  their  meaning,  pained  with  the  open 
secret  of  sacerdotal  hypocrisy,  hungering  and  thirsting  after 
the  truth,  yet  whom  Error  and  Prejudice  and  Priestcraft  had 
blinded  so  that  they  dared  not  think  as  men,  nor  look  on  the 
sun-light  God  shed  upon  the  mind."— B.  IIL  Ch.  VIL  p.  305. 

• 

To  discuss  worthily  any  one  of  the  many  great  topics 
over  which  this  volume  carries  us  is  impossible  within  the 
compass  of  a  review.    We  shall  endeavour  to  go  at  once 
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to  the  bottom  of  the  matter,  and  fix  our  attention  on  the 
real  point  of  divergence  between  the  author  and  his  oppo« 
nents.  It  is  useless  to  dispute  about  the  proof  of  the 
miracles,  While  we  are  at  issue  respiecting  their  value  when 
proved;  to  inquire  into  the  inspiration  of  prophets  and 
apostles,  without  first  determining  what  "  inspiration " 
means ;  to  talk  about  the  evidences  of  **  Revealed "  Reli- 
gion, till  we  have  agreed  upon  the  distinction  between 
-"  Nature ''  and  "  Revelation  " ;  to  balance  the  comparative 
claims  of  the  Bible  on  one  hand,  and  "  Reason  and  Con- 
science **  on  the  other,  till  we  are  sure  that  a  book  and  a 
mental  faculty  can  become  proper  competitors,  and  find  a 
common  field  of  rivalry.  An  inconsiderate  reasoner  is 
little  aware  how  completely  figurative  are  all  theological 
formulas,  implying  a  whole  system  of  conceptions  which 
they  do  not  name,  and  which  may  not  be  held  in  common 
by  himself  and  his  opponent.  It  is  in  the  suppressed  matter 
of  every  religious  controversy  that  the  real  disagreement 
will  be  found :  and  until  the  moral  and  psychological 
assumptions  are  drawn  out,  which  dictate  the  phraseology 
of  belief,  discussion  must  continue  to  be  an  aimless  battle 
of  words. 

The  scheme  of  belief,  which  has  given  rise  to  Theddore 
Parker's  reaction,  may  be  summed  up  in  these  words : 
That  Christianity  is  a  ^vnmt  message^  imparted  to  teach  us 
our  duty,  and  to  present  the  sanctions  of  a  future  life :  and 
that  this  message  'improved  to  be  from  God,  by  accompany- 
ing miracles,^— Xht  characteristic  marks  of  his  iagency.  We 
are  so  accustomed  to  this  kind  of  language,  that  the  real 
contents  of  it  escape  our  notice.  Let  us  carefully  draw 
out  the  conceptions  which  it  involves,  with  respect  both  to 
the  divine  nature  and  to  the  human  mind. 

As  divine  agency  has  an  appropriate  mark  by  which  we 
may  distinguish  it,  it  is  thus  separated  from  other  agencies, 
to  which  we  should  else  refer  the  phenomena  submitted  to 
our  examination.  By  the  help  of  this  mark  we  are  enabled 
to  say,  "This  is  from  Heaven."    Take  away  this  mark, 
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and  we  can  no  longer  say,  "  This  is  from  Heaven."  God, 
therefore,  is  one  of  a  plurality  of  causes  now  operative  in 
the  universe :  and  is  discriminated,  by  a  characteristic  of 
his  own,  from  other  members  of  the  general  class  of 
"  powers." 

The  characteristic  in  question  by  which  his  phenomena 
are  recognized  is  their  miraculous  nature.  Without  pausing 
to  make  any  exact  analysis  of  this  phrase,  we  may  consider 
it  as  denoting  departure  from  Law,  This  will  be  admitted 
to  be  no  incorrect  statement  of  the  feature  we  expect  in 
any  event  claiming  to  be  a  miracle.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
rescue  a  phenomenon  from  other  Causes  and  refer  it  to 
God,  it  must  be  exceptional  and  out  of  course  in  relation 
to  the  general  order  of  the  known  world. 

So  long  as  this  peculiarity  cannot  be  shown  to  belong  to 
it,  the  other  causes  retain  their  claim  upon  it,  and  the 
attempt  to  refer  it  to  the  divine  agency  is  unsuccessful. 
That  is  to  say,  wherever  Law  is,  God  is  not ;  and  where 
God  is,  Law  is  not.  The  boundary  line  thus  drawn, — 
where  does  it  pass?  what  lies  within  it, — what  beyond? 
The  realm  of  Law  is  coextensive  with  Nature,  as  an  object 
of  human  study.  Science  is  but  our  register  of  phenomenal 
laws ;  and  nothing  which  can  ask  for  entry  there  can  be 
anomalous.  Science,  however,  is  excluded  from  no  depart- 
ment of  the  material  or  mental  creation.  From  the  bed  of 
the  ocean  to  the  clusters  of  the  milky  way,  it  passes  with 
its  detective  instruments  of  Number  and  of  Measure,  and 
never  without  the  discovery,  or  at  least  the  augury,  of  order. 
Whenever  it  alights  on  a  fresh  region,  the  first  confusion 
begins  instantly  to  show  signs  of  an  incipient  symmetry, 
and  the  ranks  of  established  law  pass  the  confines  which 
had  arrested  them,  and  spread  their  lines  over  the  new 
realm.  This,  then,  is  a  province  actually  conquered  from 
God;  as  science,  with  its  "forces,"  advances.  His  power 
is  dislodged  in  our  belief,  and  retreats ;  and  every  fresh 
occupation  effected  by  human  knowledge  is  an  expul- 
sion executed  upon  the  divine  energy.     That  this  is  the 
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sentiment  really  entertained  by  the  upholders  of  the  preva- 
lent theology,  is  evident  from  the  reluctance  with  which 
they  admit  any  unexpected  extension  of  the  dominion  of 
law.  To  find  a  rule  of  order,  where  they  had  fancied  only 
insulated  and  anomalous  volitions,  seems  to  them  like  a 
loss  of  God.  Who  can  doubt  that  this  feeling  is  at  the 
foundation  of  the  hostility  displayed  against  the  "  Vestiges 
of  the  Natural  History  of  Creation  ?  "  The  author  has  no 
doubt  committed  errors  in  detail,  and  availed  himself  of 
questionable  hypotheses,  in  order  to  connect  the  parts  of 
his  system,  and  complete  his  generalization.  But  the 
detection  of  these  imperfections  has  been  sought  with  an 
eagerness  not  to  be  misunderstood ;  and  has  brought  relief 
to  the  awe-struck  imagination  of  many  a  reader,  to  whom 
the  spreading  tracks  of  law,  as  they  pushed  their  perspective 
deeper  and  deeper  into  the  wilderness  of  phenomena, 
seemed  but  a  highway  for  the  exile  of  his  God.  Science 
thus  becomes  burdened  with  a  tremendous  responsibility : 
wherever  it  works,  it  is  engaged  in  superseding  Deity :  it 
drops,  as  a  .deadly  nightshade,  on  a  cluster  of  phenomena, 
benumbing  all  that  was  divine ;  and  as  the  narcotic  circle 
widens,  the  awful  sleep  extends. 

It  would  be  unjust,  however,  to  stop  at  this  point  in  our 
development  of  the  scheme  in  question.  Nothing  can  be 
further  from  the  minds  of  its  advocates,  than  to  snatch  the 
whole  domain  of  law  from  the  Supreme  Ruler.  They 
bring  this  also  under  the  sway,  not  indeed  of  his  present, 
but  of  his  past  volition ;  completing  their  system  by  the 
maxim,  implied  if  not  expressed,  that  where  Law  />,  God 
was.  Order,  they  affirm,  requires  a  Mind  to  set  it  on  foot, 
and  carries  with  it  the  traces  of  antecedent  Thought :  no 
other  causes  are  adequate  for  its  explanation.  The  theory 
therefore  sums  itself  up  in  this  :  that  God,  as  an  Agent,  is 
excluded  from  the  sphere  of  Order  during  its  continuance, 
but  is  required  for  its  commencement.  "  True,"  may  the 
objector  say,  "^  it  ever  commence  at  all.  Putting  myself 
back  in  imagination,  as  I  doubt  not  you  are  doing,  to  a 
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State  of  supposed  chaos,  and  stripping  the  universe,  as  far 
as  my  conception  can  effect  it,  of  all  the  forces  which  you 
admit  to  be  operative  naw^  I  may  grant  that,  out  of  this 
lawless  confusion,  law  could  not  spontaneously  arise ;  and 
that,  ifevtt  there  were  a  time  when  Space  was  yet  a  seed- 
field  of  infinite,  undetermined  possibilities,  nothing  but  a 
Mind  could  make  election  from  such  prior  conditions,  and 
elicit  this  definite  creation  and  no  other.  But  what  reason 
have  we  for  assuming  the  antecedence  of  any  such  state  of 
things  ?  Why  am  I  to  suppose  a  time  when  there  were  no 
dynamic  elements  ?  What  trace  has  electricity  or  gravity 
of  a  modern  origin, — of  origin  at  all  ?  If  such  power  acts 
now, — ^acted  yesterday, — and  has  left  its  traces  on  structures 
immeasurably  old, — ^where  is  the  date  past  which  it  is 
irrational  to  run  back  its  agency  ?  Your  proposition  there- 
fore is  true  as  an  hypothesis ;  but  your  hypothesis  cannot 
be  legitimated. as  a  reality." 

That  Order  commencing  requires  a  Mind  to  produce  it, 
may  therefore  be  acknowledged  by  Atheist  as  well  as 
Theist :  that  Order  existing  is  beyond  the  reach  of  other 
and  mere  "natural"  causes,  must  be  denied  by  both. 
Indeed,  the  assertion  is  manifestly  false,  upon  the  principles 
of  the  scheme  under  review,  and  stands  in  direct  contra- 
diction to  its  assumption,  that  where  Law  is,  God  is  not. 
What  are  those  "  other  causes  "  which  are  incompetent  to 
the  case?  Doubtless,  such  physical  forces  as  we  have 
before  referred  to, — electricity,  gravity,  &c.  And  to  what 
are  these  powers  adequate,  if  not  to  produce  orderly 
phenomena?  Name  the  sphere  within  which  their  ex- 
planation is  valid,  since  it  fails  wherever  uniformity  is 
found.  How  do  we  know  them  as  causes  at  all,  except  by 
the  regularity  of  their  effects,  completing  a  determinate 
cycle  of  successions,  and  affording  us  fixed  rules  of 
expectation?  What  are  all  our  books  of  Science  but 
expositions  of  regular  and  beautiful  phenomena, — ^nay, 
of  all  the  regularity  and  beauty  within  the  circle 
of    our    knowledge,— distinctly   referred    to    these    very 
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causes?    They  account  for   order;   or   they  a^ccount  for 
nothing. 

Everything, -then,  in  this  form  of  Theism,  depends  on 
our  ability  to  find  some  proof  of  the  recency  or  commence- 
ment of  the  existing  "  forces  of  nature.**  Can  any  one 
produce  such  proof?  Dr.  Crombie  confesses  the  failure 
of  every  attempt  at  metaphysical  demonstration  of  this 
point :  and  resorts,  as  a  last  refuge,  to  certain  physical  and 
other  indications  impressed  on  the  system  of  the  worlds  at 
variance,  as  he  thinks,  with  any  great  antiquity  in  the 
dynamics  of  the  universe.*  Of  what  kind  are  these  indi- 
cations ?  Why,  the  supposed  resistance  of  an  ether  or  of 
the  sun's  light  to  the  planetary  revolutions, — showing  that 
the  solar  system  will  have  an  end  and  must  have  had  a 
beginning:  and  the  recent  origin  of  the  human  species. 
The  known  energies  of  nature  being  inadequate  to  account 
for  the  origination  of  these  structures,  a  divine  source  is 
indispensable.  But  what  if,  with  our  advancing  knowledge, 
the  "  energies  of  nature  "  should  be  found  not  inadequate 
to  the. explanation,  and  the  effects  in  question  should  enter 
the  dominion  of  law  ?  Are  we  in  that  case  to  turn  Atheists  ? 
It  would  appear  so,  on  this  theory ; — z.  theory,  in  which 
God  is  invoked  only  as  a  supplementary  Cause,  to  eke  out 
the  imperfections  of  other  powers,  for  ever  spreading  their 
acknowledged  achievements  to  the  prejudice  and  peril  of 
his  sovereignty ;  and  all  is  staked  on  our  not  finding  a  solu- 
tion for  this  or  that  scientific  perplexity.  Religion  poises 
itself  on  a  trembling  apex,  if  this  be  really  the  footing  on 
which  it  stands,  t 

*  Natural  Theology,  Vol.  I.  Ch.  I.  §§  10,  11. 

t  M.  Coxnte,  in  his  remarkable  work,  **  Cours  de  Philosophie  Posi- 
tive/' assumes  this  to  be  the  real  state  of  the  relation  between  Science 
and  Religion:  and  accordingly  decides  that  there  is ''an  inevitable 
antipathy  between  research  into  the  real  laws  of  phenomena  and  the 
inquiry  respecting  their  essential  causes  "  :  he  treats  as  chimerical  all 
attempts  to  remove  the  "radical  incompatibility"  between  Theology 
and  Positive  Philosophy  : .  and,  relying  on  the  irresistible  scientific 
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The  truth  is,  the  Theist  who  takes  this  ground  has  made 
a  concession  false  in  itself,  and  fatal  to  his  argument. 
Yielding  to  the  tendency,  invariably  created  by  inductive 
science,  to  confound  together  the  notions  of  Law  and 
Cause,  he  has  admitted  physical  agencies  to  be  real  powers : 
and  has  thus  put  instruments  into  the  hands  of  Atheism, 
with  which  he  will  in  vain  struggle  to  contend :  his  utmost 
skill  can  give  him  only  a  drawn  battle.  Once  allow  that 
Causes  are  of  two  sorts,  living  Will  and  Dead  Forces,  and 
the  competition  between  them  for  the  governance  of  the 
universe  can  never  be  determined  How  alone  can  we 
proceed  to  make  choice  between  two  causes,  both  claiming 
the  parentage  of  a  given  system  of  effects  ?  Assuredly,  by 
seeking  throughout  these  effects  for  some  feature  exclu- 
sively belonging  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  causes  in 
question.  And  where  we  have  to  account  for  a  limited 
series  of  phenomena,  we  may  hope  to  detect  such  signature 
of  their  origin  ;  they  will  display  some  peculiarity  in  which 
they  differ  from  other  assortments  of  phenomena,  and  will 
so  teach  us  something  of  the  nature  of  their  cause.  But 
where  the  facts  are  absolutely  infinite  in  number,  and  com- 
prise all  things,  this  method  can  lead  to  no  result :  because 
the  phenomena  observed,  not  being  this  set,  or  that  set, 
but  all  sets, — the  sum  total  of  what  exists  and  what  hap- 
pens in  the  universe, — can  have  no  characteristic, — no 
common  property  which  other  things  have  not ;  for  those 
"  other  things  "  are  in  your  list  as  well  as  these ;  and  it  is 
only  by  characteristics  in  the  effect,  that  you  can  infer  the 
nature  of  the  Cause.  A  theology,  therefore,  which  relin- 
quishes the  unity  of  causation,  and  permits  Science  to 
dismember  the  idea  and  create  a  whole  class  of  powers, 
performs  an  act  of  suicide.  By  equating  the  distinction 
between  divine  and  non-divine  with  the  difference  between 
natural  and  non-natural,  it  surrenders,  in  our  opinion,  the 
very  citadel  of  faith :  turns  the  universe  from  a  monothe- 

tendency  of  the  modern  European  mind,  entertains  confident  hopes  of 
getting  rid  of  the  "  Hypothesis  of  a  God  "  !    Tome  IV.  $!•  Le9on. 
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istic  temple  into  a  Pantheon  of  philosophy,  and  whips  out 
the  worshipper  to  make  way  for  the  experimentalist. 

The  same  system  makes  assumptions  respecting  man,  to 
which  it  is  quite  as  difficult  to  give  assent,  as  to  its  represen- 
tation of  God.  Revelation,  we  are  assured,  is  to  be  conceived 
of  as  a  message^  proved  by  attendant  miracles  to  be  from 
Heaven,  and  designed  to  teach  us  our  duty  and  present  the 
sanctions  of  a  future  life.  Our  duty,  then,  is  authenticated 
by  the  message  \  and  the  message  by  the  Divine  mark. 
What  is  this  but  to  say,  that  from  God  as  known  we  learn 
duty  as  not  known  1  Nay,  it  is  worse;  for  there  is  no 
other  knowledge  of  God  here  supposed  than  a  recognition 
of  his  power  ;  and  what  is  really  implied  is  this, — ^that  our 
Senses  may  know  his  physical  mark,  when  our  Conscience 
cannot  tell  his  moral  mark.  The  moral  faculty  is  the  dunce 
whose  dulness  the  senses,  with  their  hornbook,  undertake 
to  instruct  in  the  laws  of  right  and  wrong.  When  the 
lesson  is  learned  by  rote,  it  is  enforced  by  the  announce- 
ment of  future  retribution ;  and  when  carried  into  practice 
under  this  influence,  the  specific  purpose  of  the  Revelation, 
as  above  defined,  is  perfectly  fulfilled.  Yet  it  is  plain  that 
from  a  nature,  assumed  to  be  insensible  to  the  intrinsic 
obligation  of  what  is  taught,  nothing  but  external  conduct, 
imitative  of  genuine  and  affectionate  duty,  can  be  obtained 
by  this  preceptive  appeal  to  self-interest.  And  it  would 
seem  to  follow,  that  Revelation  accomplishes  its  characteris- 
tic end,  when  it  has  brought  us  to  act,  from  prudential  hope 
and  fear,  as  though  we  loved  our  neighbour  and  our  God, 
We  are  well  aware  that  the  supporters  of  this  scheme  do 
not  practically  attribute  to  human  nature  the  moral  stolidity 
which  their  theory  suggests  :  they  allow  a  considerable,  but 
imperfect,  perception  of  right  and  wrong.  This,  however, 
relieves  no  difficulty,  and  is  an  ineffectual  compromise.  The 
duties  taught  by  the  Revelation  either  accord  with  the 
moral  perception  addressed,  or  do  not  accord  with  it.  If 
they  do,  then  nothing  beyond  the  natural  law  is  given  us. 
If  they  do  not,  then  a  collision  arises  between  the  require- 
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ments  of  miracle  and  the  dictates  of  nature ;  and  as  the 
physical  sign  of  God  is  assumed  by  the  theory  to  be  better 
known  by  us  than  his  moral  trace,  and  for  this  very  reason 
adopted  as  the  instrument  of  instruction,  we  ought  at  (Hice 
to  renounce  the  suggestions  of  Conscience,  and  do  any 
wickedness  which  "  the  wonderful  work  "  may  recommendi 
Whoever  shrinks  from  this  conclusion  acknowledges  that 
miracle  cannot  override  Reason  and  Conscience ;  that  these 
powers  have  a  veto  on  all  professing  enactments  of  almighty 
law;  and  supply  a  paramount  natural  inspiration  diviner 
than  any  that  is  supernatural 

We  are  convinced  that,  notwithstanding  all  that  is  said  in 
praise  of  the  "  miraculous  evidence,"  it  is  gradually  loosen- 
ing its  hold  on  the  minds  even  of  its  defenders.  The  in- 
dications  of  this  are  not  to  be  mistaken.  Attention  is  more 
and  more  drawn  in  and  concentrated  upon  the  great  strong- 
hold— ^the  resurrection  of  Christ — an  event  whose  testimonial 
character  is,  to  say  the  least,  very  subordinate  to  its  higher 
relations.  The  other  miracles,  so  far  from  being  deemed 
available  as  media  of  proof,  are  usually  treated  as  the  great 
objects  of  proof.  They  were  once  the  affidavit ;  they  are 
now  the  brief.  And  only  those  of  them  are  heartily  referred 
to,  in  which  the  credential  element  is  lost  and  absorbed  m 
their  character  of  majesty  or  mercy,  which  enables  the 
moral  affections  to  quiet  the  cross-questionings  of  the  under- 
standing. Miracles  in  which  the  pure  evidential  ingredient 
is  found  unmixed,  lie  in  the  most  unaccountable  disuse,  and 
appear  even  to  excite  an  uncomfortable  feeling.  That 
Jesus  paid  a  tax  by  having  a  fish  caught  with  a  shekel  in 
his  mouth,  is  not  adduced  to  convince  the  doubting  of  his 
divine  authority:  nor  do  we  hear  Paul's  mission  argued 
from  the  miracles  wrought  by  his  apron.  Why  not  ?  These 
are  genuine  ^*!signsy*  empty  of  all  value  except  their  signifi- 
cance as  evidence :  this  however  remains  quite  perfect  in 
them;  for  they  are  surely  as  good  proofs,  of  superhuman 
power  as  any  other  miracles.  They  rest  on  the  same  testi- 
mony as  the  events  most  firmly  believed.    Yet  is  there  any 
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one  who  does  not  feel,  that  the  testimony  will  scarcely  bear 
the  strain  of  these  events  ?  And  who  then  will  deny,  that 
it  is  the  moral  element  of  Christian-  history  that  must 
authenticate  the  miraculous,  not  the  miraculous  that  authen- 
ticates the  moral  ? 

The  whole  language  of  this  scheme  involves  conceptions 
unworthy  of  the  present  capabilities,  often  below  the  present 
state,  of  religion  among  thoughtful  and  devout  men.  For 
the  first  disciples,  themselves  on  earth,  and  constantly 
looking  for  Christ's  return  hither,  it  was  only  natural  to 
imagine  two  spheres  of  being,  with  the  wilderness  of  clouds 
and  space  between;  the  one,  the  scene  of  God's  local 
presence,  where  Jesus  "sat  at  the  right  hand  of  God":  the 
other,  this  world  of  waiting  and  of  exile,  which  had  nothing 
divine  but  as  an  express  emanation  from  that  upper  sphere. 
Filled  with  the  fancy  of  a  ph3r8ical  distance  between  heavenly 
and  human  things,  they  fitly  spoke  of  Messengers  and 
Ambassadors  of  God,  as  we  should  of  visitants  from  a 
foreign  potentate.  To  treat  the  miracles  as  Credentials 
was  a  suitable  thing,  when  such  acts,  though  out  of  nature 
upon  this  lower  earth  and  among  ordinary  men,  were  re- 
garded as  the  established  ways  of  the  upper  world  to  which 
Messiah  belonged,  and  acc^ted  as  the  overflow  of  his 
(Hviner  nature  upon  his  mortal  career.  And  there  was 
something  in  the  way  of  positive  information,  startling 
enough  to  be  described  as  a  Message  from  God,  to  those 
who  thought  themselves  apprised  of  the  speedy  Advent  and 
approaching  end  of  the  world.  This  was  to  them  a  notice 
of  an  historic  event,  which  would  affect  their  whole  course 
of  action  in  tiie  meanwhile.  But  all  this  is  incapable  of 
harmonizing  with  our  altered  state.  Our  outward  universe, 
our  personal  expectations,  are  totally  different  from  theirs. 
Their  one  world,  storehouse  of  heavenly  things,  has  burst 
into  ten  thousand  spheres,  not  one  of  which  is  nearer  to 
the  awful  presence  than  our  own.  We  are  not  remote  from 
our  Father,  that  he  should  have  to  send  to  us ;  there  is  no 
interval  between.     Nor  are  the  universal  principles  of  Faith 
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and  Duty,  which  constitute  the  essence  of  Christianity,  so 
strange  to  our  nature,  that  we  should  treat  them  as  a  com- 
munication from  foreign  parts.  There  is  no  going  and 
coming,  no  telegraph,  or  embassage,  no  interposition  and 
retreat,  no  divine  sleeping  and  waking,  in  pure  religion. 
The  human  race  is  for  ever  at  home  with  God ;  and  his  In- 
spiration, intensest  in  the  soul  of  the  Galilean,  is  fresh  and 
open  for  every  age. 

The  recoil  of  Theodore  Parker  from  the  received  system 
is  vehement,  and,  we  think,  excessive.  But  there  is  great 
difficulty  in  giving  an  account  of  his  scheme  as  a  whole : 
for  he  is  not  an  exact  writer,  scarcely  a  consistent  thinker ; 
and  his  convictions  are  rather  a  series  of  noble  fragments, 
waiting  adjustment  by  maturer  toil,  than  a  compact  and 
finished  structure.  His  vast  reading,  and  his  quick 
sympathy  with  what  is  great  and  generous  of  every  kind, 
have  given  an  eclectic  character  to  his  philosophy.  His 
mind  refuses  to  let  go  any  thing  that  is  true  and  excellent ; 
yet  in  adopting  it  takes  insufficient  pains  to  weave  it  into 
the  fabric  of  his  previous  thought ;  so  that  the  texture  of 
his  faith  presents  a  pattern  not  easy  to  reduce  to  symmetry. 
At  one  time  he  hates  evil,  like  a  Dualist ;  at  another, 
pities  it,  like  a  Fatalist ;  now,  melts  away  the  human  soul 
and  becomes  lost  in  the  Universal  Being,  like  a  mystic ; 
and  then,  brings  out  the  individual  will  again  with  force 
and  prominence  worthy  of  a  Stoic.  Zeno  and  Spinoza 
seem  to  us  to  co-exist  in  his  mind ;  but  they  have  not 
struck  up  a  mutual  acquaintance. 

Our  author  argues  from  the  religiosity  of  man  to  the 
reality  of  God ;  and  concurs  with  Schleiermacher  in  regard- 
ing the  Sense  of  Dependence  as  the  source  of  human  faith. 
The  Sentiment  of  religion,  like  any  other  primitive  want 
of  our  nature,  doubtless  directs  itself  to  an  object,  not 
illusory,  but  actual ;  and  that  we  "  feel  after "  a  perfect 
Being  is  enough  to  prove  that  he  exists,  and  that  we  can 
"  find  Him."  Thus  is  legitimated  the  "  intuitive  Idea  of 
God,"  which  is  said  to  be  the  idea  of  '*  a  Being  infinite  in 
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Power,  Wisdom,  and  Goodness."  Of  this  "  Idea  "  many 
things  are  affirmed,  to  which,  we  must  confess,  we  can 
attribute  no  defensible  meaning.  It  .is  said  to  be  the 
"logical  condition  of  all  other  ideas  "  (p.  21) ;  and  yet  to 
be  "  afterwards  fundamentally  and  logically  established  by 
the  h  priori  argument "  (p.  23).  What  media  of  proof  can 
"  establish  "  that  which  is  the  logical  condition  of  those 
very  media  ?  It  is  also  said  to  be  primitive  and  simple, 
like  the  idea  of  "existence"  (p.  22) :  and  it  puzzles  us  to 
think  how  that  which  is  perfectly  unique  and  simple,  and 
destitute  of  characteristics,  can  be  "  logically  established." 
And  the  account  which  our  author  gives  of  this  Idea 
does  "  «<?/,"  he  assures  us,  "  define  the  nature  of  God,  but 
does  distinguish  our  idea  of  him  from  all  other  ideas  and 
conceptions  whatever."  This  appears  to  us  simply  self- 
contradictory  ;  and  we  cannot  deny  that  there  are  many 
other  things  of  the  same  sort.  We  could  easily  dismiss 
blemishes  of  this  kind,  arising  from  insufficient  precision, 
if  the  looseness  did  not  accumulate  and  condense  itself 
into  a  doctrinal  conception  very  seductive,  but,  in  our 
opinion,  very  erroneous.  The  oscillation  back  from  the 
atheistical  tendencies  of  a  cold  and  mechanical  philosophy 
has  generally  flung  the  reasoner  into  Pantheism  :  and  our 
author  has  not,  in  our  opinion,  escaped  the  danger, — ^if,  at 
least,  we  must  judge  by  the  words  of  his  theory,  rather 
than  by  the  spirit  of  his  mind.  Offended  at  the  usurpa- 
tion eflfected  by  "natural  powers,"  he  has  swept  them  all 
2LWByy  and  drowned  them  in  the  ocean  of  the  One  Supreme. 
Shocked  at  the  banishment  of  God  as  a  living  Agent 
from  the  actual  scenes  and  recent  ages  of  this  world,  he 
has  recalled  the  Almighty  Presence  with  such  power  as  to 
make  an  absence  of  all  else ;  and  when  we  look  round  for 
the  objects  that  should  be  his  correlatives,  the  beings  that 
should  receive  his  regards,  the  theatre  that  was  waiting  for 
his  energy,  they  are  gone.  Perhaps  we  shall  be  asked, 
"  What  then  ?  Can  there  be  in  human  faith  an  excess  of 
Deity?    Is  there  any  thing  you  would  care  to  save  from 
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the  general  merging  of  all  inferior  causes  ?  **  Yes ;  we 
reply,  there  is  one  thing  that  must  not  be  overwhelmed, 
even  by  an  invasion  of  the  Infinite  Glory.  Let  all  besides 
perish,  if  yoti  will ;  but  when  you  dpen  the  windows  of 
heaven  upon  this  godless  earth,  and  bring  back  the  sacred 
flood  to  swallow  up  each  brute  rebellious  power,  let  there 
be  an  ark  of  safety  built  (it  is  Heaven's  own  warning 
word)  to  preserve  the  Human  Will  from  annihilation  :  for 
if  this  sink  too,  the  divine  irruption  designed  to  purify, 
does  but  turn  creation  into  a  vast  Dead  Sea  occupied  h^ 
God.  Theodore  Parker  has  failed  to  perceive  this.  The 
more  effectually  to  contradict  the  system  which  makes  the 
Creative  Power  only  One  Cause  among  many,  he '  has 
represented  it  as  the  Solitary  Cause.  Our  author  seems 
aware  that  he  is  open  to  this  criticism :  and  as  we  iShould 
be  sorry  to  be  confounded  with  the  alarmists  who  have 
raised  the  cry  against  him  ia  his  own  land,  we  will  state 
more  precisely  the  ground  of  our  objection  to  his  theory. 
He  observes : — 

'^  The  charge  of  Pantheism  is  very  vague,  and  is  usually 
urged  by  such  as  know  least  of  its  meaning.  He  who  con- 
ceives of  God,  as  the  immanent  cause  of  all  things,  as  infinitely 
present,  and  infinitely  active,  with  no  limitations,  is  sure  to  be 
called  a  Pantheist  in  these  days,  as  he  would  have  passed  for 
an  Atheist  two  centuries  ago.  Some  who  have  been  called  by 
this  easy  and  obnoxious  name,  both  in  ancient  and  in  modem 
times,  have  been  philosophical  defenders  of  the  doctrine  of 
one  God,  but  have  given  him  the  historical  form  neither  of 
Brahma  nor  Jehovah." — B.  I.  Ch.  V.  §  2,  p.  94. 

Now,  if  one  who  denied  the  Divine  absenteeism  fix)m 
creation  and  life,  as  they  now  are,  or,  what  is  equivalent, 
the  Divine  inertness  within  them,  were  justly  called  a 
Pantheist,  we  should  glory  in  the  name.  We  do  not' 
believe  in  epochs  of  Creative  activity,  exceptional  to  th^ 
general  constancy  of  a  godless  repose.  With  the  prophet 
of  old,  we  should  be  ashamed  to  think  of  the  everlasting 
Hope  of  men,  '^as  a  Stranger  in  the  land,  and  as  a>  Way- 
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farer  that  tumeth  aside  ta  tarry  for  a  night"*  His  work 
is  bounded  by  no  chronological  condition,  and  is  neither 
old  nor  new.  His  dial  indicates  always  the  same  hour  of 
eternity :  its  infinite  shadow  never  moves ;  flung  across  the 
universe,  it  eclipses  no  living  world,  but  darkens  only 
death  and  the  abyss.  His  agency  is  no  intermittent  tide 
canying.  a  shifting  wave  of  glory  from  sphere  to  sphere, 
from  century  to  century,  and  leaving  a  dreary  strand  of 
desertion  between,  strewed  only  with  the  wrecks  of  the 
receding  God.  The  legendary  Creation-week,  the  conse^ 
crated  date  of  our  childish  thought,  has  long  since  burst 
open,  as  the  capsule  of  illimitable  ages,  through  all  of 
which  the  Productive  Will  has  been  as  fresh  and  fertile  as 
at  the  moment  when  "  light  was."  We  protest  against  the 
ascription  of  causality  to  the  "  laws  of  nature "  which 
Science  investigates.  The  methods  of  Science  can  teach 
us  nothing  but  the  order  of  phenomenal  succession  to 
which  our  expectations  are  to  adjust  themselves ;  and  this, 
in  spite  of  all  the  special  pleading  of  "  acute  analysis,"  does 
not  fulfil  our  idea  of  Causation.  The  mind  demands  a 
Power  beneath  the  surface  over  which  sense  and  observa- 
tion range,  to  evolve  this  serial  order,  to  marshal  the 
punctual  ranks  of  beneficent  and  beautiful  events,  to 
measure  the  invariable  cycles,  and  beat  time  to  the  listen* 
ing  seasons.  We  think  that  that  Power  cannot  in  reason 
be  otherwise  concaved  than  as  the  Living  Will  of  God. 
So  far,  therefore,  as  outward  nature  is  concerned,  we  are 
fer  from  objecting  to  sink  all  its  so-called  "  forces,"  and  to 
regard  them  as  so  many  manners  of  divine  agency.  "  This 
view  seemjs "  to.us,  not-only  **  at -first,"  (as  our  author  says,) 
but  to  the  end, —       ..  .  -. 

.''.•..  .. congenial IQ  a.  poetic  and  religious  mind.  If  the 
world ,  J>e  rjBgarded.  as  *  collection  •  of  powers,— the  awful 
force  of  the  storm,  of  the  thunder,  of  the  earthquake  \  the 
huge  magnificence  of  the  ocean,  in  its  slumber  or  its  wrath ;  the 

*  Jer.  xiy.  8. 
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sublimity  of  the  ever-during  hills  :  the  rocks,  which  resist  all 
but  the  unseen  hand  of  time  ;  these  might  lead  to  the  thought 
that  they  were  God.  If  men  looked  at  the  order,  fitness, 
beauty,  love,  everywhere  apparent  in  nature,  the  impression  is 
confirmed.  The  All  of  things  appears  so  beautiful  to  the  com- 
prehensive eye,  that  we  almost  think  it  is  its  own  Cause  and 
Creator.  The  animals  find  their  support  and  their  pleasure  ; 
the  painted  leopard  and  the  snowy  swan,  each  living  by  its 
own  law  ;  the  bird  of  passage  that  pursues,  from  zone  to  zone, 
its  unmarked  path  ;  the  summer  warbler  which  sings  out  its 
melodious  existence  in  the  woodbine  ;  the  flowers  that  come 
unasked,  charming  the  youthful  year ;  the  golden  fruit  matur- 
ing in  its  wilderness  of  green  ;  the  dew  and  the  rainbow  ;  the 
frost  flake  and  the  mountain  snow ;  the  glories  that  wait  upon 
the  morning,  or  sing  the  sun  to  his  ambrosial  rest ;  the  pomp 
of  the  sun  at  noon,  amid  the  clouds  of  a  June  day  ;  the  awful 
pomp  of  night,  when  all  the  stars  with  a  serene  step  come  out, 
and  tread  their  round,  and  seem  to  watch  in  blest  tranquillity 
about  the  slumbering  world  ;  the  moon  waning  and  waxing, 
walking  in  beauty  through  the  night ; — daily  the  water  is  rough 
with  the  winds  ;  they  come  or  abide  at  no  man's  bidding,  and 
roll  the  yellow  com,  or  wake  religious  music  at  nightfall  in  the 
pines ;  these  things  are  all  so  fair,  so  wondrous,  so  wrapt  in 
mystery,  it  is  no  marvel  that  men  say,  this  is  divine.  Yes,  the 
All  is  God.  He  is  the  light  of  the  morning,  the  beauty  of  the 
noon,  and  the  strength  of  the  sun.  The  little  grass  grows  by 
his  presence.  He  preserveth  the  cedars.  The  stars  are 
serene  because  he  is  in  them.  The  lilies  are  redolent  of  God. 
He  is  the  One ;  the  AH."— B.  I.  Ch.  V.  §  2,  p.  89. 

Our  author  professes  to  discard  the  view  which  he  has 
thus  unfolded  with  so  much  beauty.  Yet  he  appears  to  us 
to  adopt  it  entire,  and  to  complete  it  by  applying  the  very 
same  mode  of  thought  to  the  mental  world,  which  is  here 
restricted  to  the  material.  He  is  like  many  a  deep  thinker, 
who,  when  sent  by  Spinoza  into  his  field  of  speculation, 
might  say,  "  I  go  not "  ;  but  afterwards  went  We  wish  he 
had  definitely  stated  the  reasons  for  either  his  supposed 
repudiation,  or  his  apparent  adoption,  of  the  doctrine.  In 
the  absence  of  such  guidance  from  him,  we  must  explain, 
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that  the  very  ground  of  our  own  assent  to  the  physical  half 
of  the  theory,  as  just  presented,  is  also  the  ground  of  our 
dissent  from  the  other  half.  With  our  obstinate  notions, 
the  reasons  for  advancing  thus  far  absolutely  forbid  us  to 
move  a  -step  further:  but,  with  more  open  temper,  our 
generous  friend,  if  Philosophy  compel  him  to  go  one  mile, 
will  go  with  her  (or,  may  be,  without  her)  twain.  In  the 
present  instance,  what  is  it  which  induces  us  to  put  denial 
on  the  whole  system  of  scientific  "  forces  " ;  to  insist  that 
God — Spirit  though  he  is — is  not  hindered,  by  any  veil  of 
"  nature,"  from  himself  putting  the  beauty  and  the  wonder 
into  the  smallest  of  his  works ;  and  to  proclaim  all  the 
laws  of  the  unreflecting  universe  the  action  of  his  Mind  ? 
It  is  simply  this, — the  conviction  that  there  is,  and,  for  us, 
can  be,  no  other  Causation  than  the  intelligent  and  volun- 
tary ;  that  no  second  sort  of  originating  energy  is  at  all 
conceivable ;  and  that,  in  the  last  analysis,  such  phrases  as 
"  inanimate  power  "  involve  a  contradiction.  We  are  per- 
suaded that  no  observation  of  consecutive  phenomena  could 
ever  give  us  the  notion  of  power ;  that  the  conscious  rising 
of  effort  against  resistance  is  the  real  source  of  the  idea ; 
and  that  Cause  and  Will  mean  at  bottom  the  same  thing. 
The  experience  of  Causation  in  ourselves  is  the  birthplace 
of  all  our  knowledge  and  thought  upon  this  matter :  our 
whole  language  on  the  subject  has  no  meaning  whatever, 
except  as  it  keeps  close  to  this  experience ;  for  nothing  new 
is  afterwards  added  to  it,  though  the  benumbing  influence 
of  time  may  take  something  from  it.  When  the  wondering 
child  asks  what  it  is,  or,  as  he  will  always  say,  who  it  is, 
that  bends  the  rainbow,  or  hangs  up  the  moon,  he  dreams 
of  nothing  else  than  of  3ome  living  hand  directed  by  in- 
tending thought.  That  is  an  originating  cause  well  known 
to  him  :  there  is  no  other  possible  to  his  conception  then  ; 
no  one  can  pretend  that  his  subsequent  experience  gives 
him  any  closer  insight  into  the  nature  of  power:  we 
believe,  therefore,  that  he  will  never  be  nearer  the  truth 
than  when,  under  the  intuitive  feeling,  common  to  him  and 
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Herschel  and  Archimedes,  that  *  every  phenomenon  must 
have  a  cause/  he  attributes  what  he  sees  to  an  imseen  and 
acting  mind.  No  later  discoveries,  we  do  submit,  can  show 
the  faintest  right  txi>  correct  this  earliest  in^ession.  They 
only  stupefy  the  first  startled  sentiment,  and  turn  aside  the 
questionings  of  reverent  curiosity  to  make  room  for  the 
researches  of  practical  utility.  For  the  satisfiEiction  of  faith 
we  want  to  conceive  of  the  Cause,  for  the  service  of  life  we 
want  to  find  the  order,  of  the  events  around  us.  The  latter 
inquiry,  in  which  we  make  continual  progress,  encroaches 
on  the  former,  which  remains  to  the  manhood  of  our  race 
the  same  mystery  that  brooded  around  its  infancy.  And 
while  Custom  gradually  lays  devout  wonder  into  sleep. 
Science  unhappily  pilfers  its  language  lying  unguarded  by 
its  side ;  antecedents  are  labelled  Causes,  and  laws  become 
powers;  the  knowledge  of  nature  gets  surreptitiously 
baptized  into  the  waters  of  faith,  and  goes  through  the 
world  with  a  Christian  name,  but  with  a  Pagan  spirit: 
When  thus  arrogating  the  place  of  Religion,  Science,  with 
its  stock  of  "  forces  "  behind  every  cluster  of  phenomena^ 
is  but  the  atheistic  Fetichism  of  our  da3rs ;  and  there  is  at 
heart  no  meaner  superstition  than  its  dynamic  worship. 
The  Indian  makes  gestures  in  his  wigwam  before  his 
*'  medicine-bag,"  praying  to  the  Spirits  of  power  that  rule 
his  world  :  and  the  philosopher, — down  he  goes  prostrate 
in  the  musings  of  his  library,  before  his  electricity  and  his 
nebular  hypotheses,  and  his  corpuscular  attractions, — ^ 
putting  his  trust  in  powers  4>f  Matter  that  govern  the 
universe.  Fetichism  was  wrong  not  in  setting  a  background 
of  living  Will  behind  the  objects  and  appearances  of  nature ; 
but  in  the  multitude  and  isolation  of  its  unse^Ei  Agents. 
The  Idolatry  of  Science  has  retained  the  multitude,  and 
taken  away  the  living  Will.  The  simplicity  of  Monotheism 
cancels  the  pretended  host,  and  takes  the  collective  universe 
as  the  symbol  of  the  Omnipresent  and  the  Omni-activeMind. 
Now  if  it  is  the  consciousness  of  Will  in  ourselves  that 
sets  us  on  search  for  a  Will  that  rules  the  worid,  we  must 
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attribute  tQ  Him  whom  our  faith  may  find  the  very  kind  of 
power  which  belongs  to  us ;  and  we  must  retain  in  us  the 
power  we  ascribe  to  him.  But  this  is  what  Pantheism 
declines  to  do.  As  soon  as  it  has  found  its  Source  of  the 
world,  it  abdicates  the  very  faculties  that  impelled  it  on  its 
holy  pilgrimage.  It  recognizes  in  him,  not  only  the  per- 
vading Life  of  nature,  but  the  very  Essence  and  totality  of 
the  Soul.  The  believer  insists  on  self-annihilation ;  says 
he  has  no  power  of  his  own  ;  is  as  water  under  the  finger 
of  God ;  is  cause  of  nothing ;  scarcely  even  an  effect ;  only 
a  phenomenon ;  a  flak^of  snow  falling  on  the  mighty  river. 
And  so  he  dissolves  himself  away.  Now,  if  this  be  true, 
and  he  could  only  have  perceived  it  at  first,  then,  having 
no  causation  within  him,  he  would  have  sought  and  dis- 
covered none  without  him ;  and  to  him  there  would  have 
been  no  God.  By  knowing  the  truth,  he  would  have  been 
plunged  into  the  most  tremendous  of  falsehoods ;  and  it  is 
only  by  assuming  a  falsehood  that  he  can  reach  the 
sublimest  of  truths  !  Religious  faith  can  never  be  of  this 
parricidal  nature,  devouring  its  own  premisses. 

And  it  is  curious  to  observe  the  action  and  reaction  erf" 
this  mode  of  thought,  in  its  alternate  influence  on  life  and 
on  religion.  When  the  theorist  has  got  rid  of  his  Free-will 
and  individuality  in  his  sense  of  Deity,  he  has  stopped,  as 
far  as  practicable,  and  sealed  up  the  proper  sources  of  his 
feeling  of  causality;  he  seeks  to  be  disposed  of  with  a 
serene  fitness  to  the  Divine  Thought :  his  active  energies 
decline;  his  only  aim  is  to  suffer  without  a  murmur  in 
evidence  of  utter  self-renunciation :  he  dreams  and  morti- 
fies his  Hfe  away.  Human  nature,  attenuated  to  this  state, 
is  no  longer  qualified  to  furnish,  from  its  self-consciousness, 
the  true  and  noble  type  of  God  :  voluntary  purpose,  with 
the  mental  and  moral  attributes  associated  with  it,  is  less 
and  less  attributed  to  him  :  the  sickliness,  which  descended 
at  first  from  the  too  overshadowing  thought  of  him,  returns 
upwards  and  infects  the  conception  of  his  Infinite  nature;  till 
he  is  identified  with  Nature's  animal  Hfe  or  transmigrating 
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principle:  the  spiritual  mysticism  completes  its  revolution  ; 
and  having  lifted  itself  into  too  thin  a  metaphysic  air, 
plunges  down  and  dies  in  the  mire  of  a  gross  idolatry. 

For  these  reasons  among  others,  we  esteem  it  of  the 
highest  moment  to  protect  from  embarrassment  the  con- 
sciousness in  man  that  he  is  a  Cause  in  himself ;  and  to 
prevent  the  slightest  loosening  of  the  idea  of  Will  from 
the  conception  of  God.  And  as  the  Will  is  that  in  which 
Personality  resides,  this  is  the  same  thing  as  to  say,  that  we 
must  hold  fast  to  the  faith  of  a  Personal  God.  We  strongly 
object  to  much  of  Theodore  Parker's  language  on  this 
subject.  If,  indeed,  he  uniformly  adhered  to  the  definition 
already  given,  "a  Being  infinite  in  Power,  Wisdom,  and 
Goodness,"  all  would  be  well ;  for  it  is  to  save  these  very 
attributes  from  being  frittered  away,  that  we  insist  so 
strenuously  on  retaining  the  analogy  between  man  and  God 
in  the  quality  of  Will.  Without  this,  as  we  have  shown, 
there  is  no  "  Power  "  :  without  this, — the  faculty  which 
directs  itself  to  preconceived  ends, — ^how  can  there  be 
"  Wisdom "  ?  without  this,  by  which  selection  is  made 
among  undetermined  possibilities,  how  can  those  ex- 
clusions take  place  which  leave  the  ways  of  Heaven 
"  good,"  and  good  alone  ?  And  if  Will  be  indispensable, 
we  know  not  how  it  is  possible  to  satisfy  our  author's 
yearning  after  a  God  wholly  "Absolute"  and  "without 
limitations."  Is  it  possible  to  conceive  of  Will,  and  the 
moral  attributes  involving  it,  as  entirely  insulated,  and 
acting  without  any  extrinsic  conditions  ?  Can  there  be 
qucBsita  without  any  data  ?  We  do  confess  that  our  notions 
of  either  Mind  or  Character  lose  their  ground  and  vanish 
in  this  attempt  to  destroy  all  the  Divine  relations,  A  Deity, 
to  be  thought  of  first  as  a  lonely  Unity,  then  self-evolved 
into  a  creation,  whose  material  forms  are  the  develop- 
ment of  his  extension,  whose  minds  of  his  consciousness, 
appears  to  us  to  be  fatally  remote  from  any  possible  trust, 
and  love,  and  aspiration  in  our  hearts.  We  lament,  there- 
fore, that  our  author  should  have  committed  himself  to 
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such  positions  as  these :  that  God  is  "  not  Personal  nor 
Impersonal "  (p.  160) ;  that  "  our  human  personality  gives 
a  false  modification  to  all  our  conceptions  of  the  infinite  " 
(p.  27) ;  that  He  is  "  the  reality  of  all  appearance  "  (p.  164); 
"the  Absolute  ground"  of  "nature"  and  "the  soul" 
(p.  21);  ^^ the  substantiality  of  matter^'  (p.  170);  ^^the 
spirituality  of  spirit"  (p.  182).  If  God  be  thus  both  the 
essence  and  the  phenomena  of  matter  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  mind  on  the  other,  his  Being  coincides  with  the 
whole  of  the  two  hemispheres  which  compose  our  universe  : 
nothing  is  left  over  to  be  matter,  or  to  be  mind :  He  and 
the  "  All  of  things  "  are  identified ;  and  scarcely  even  does 
the  distinction  remain  between  the  "  natura  naturans  "  and 
the  " natura  naturata"  The  relation  of  Cause  and  Effect 
is  exchanged,  in  the  phraseology  we  have  quoted,  for  that 
of  Substance  and  Quality ;  and  whenever  this  is  resorted 
to  in  order  to  represent  the  connection  between  God  and 
the  world,  we  are  on  the  traces  of  a  Pantheism  far  from 
harmless. 

On  the  whole,  the  fundamental  formulas  of  the  several 
theories  may  perhaps  be  justly  presented  thus.  The  preva- 
lent system  says :  Phenomena  require  a  Cause ;  Where 
Law  is  not,  the  Cause  is  God  ;  Where  Law  is,  God  is  not, 
but  was  the  Cause.  Pantheism  says :  Transient  phenomena 
require  an  Absolute  ground,  as  quality  is  the  predicate  of 
substance;  that  Absolute  ground  is  God.  The  scheme 
which  appears  to  us  most  true  says :  Where  phenomena 
are,  a  Cause  is ;  Cause  implies  Will ;  and  (within  the 
sphere  of  our  observation)  all  beyond  the  range  of  Human 
Will  is  Divine  Will.  According  to  the  first  view,  God  is, 
to  us,  one  Cause  among  many ;  according  to  the  second. 
He  is  one  and  All ;  according  to  the  third,  He  is  one  of 
Two. 

And  now  that  we  have  discharged  our  conscience  in  this 
matter,  let  us  say  that  our  protest  against  Theodore 
Parker's  statements  is  occasioned  more  by  the  probable 
tendencies  of  thought  in  his  readers*  minds,  than  by  what 
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we  suppose  to  be  his  own.  We  do  not  bdieve  that  he  is 
at  all  deeply  tinctured  with  Pantheism.  Expressions  drop 
from  him  continually  which  are  wholly  incompatible  with 
the  doctrines  we  have  condemned.  He  speaks,  for  in- 
stance, of  the  different  orders  of  things  "  receiving  each  as 
high  a  mode  of  divine  influence  as  its  several  nature  will 
allow  "  (p.  1 74)  ;  and  he,  therefore,  undeniably  recognizes 
some  rerum  naturam^  as  a  condition  or  datum  for  the 
reception  of  divine  power.  Indeed,  the  whole  spirit  and 
character  of  the  book  proclaim  its  affinities  with  a  school 
quite  remote  from  the  Spinozistic.  The  author  has  no- 
where stated  the  principles  of  his  ethical  doctrine,  or 
bridged  over  the  chasm  which  separates  it  from  his  theo- 
logy. But  the  purity  and  depth  of  his  conceptions  of 
character,  his  intense  abhorrence  of  falsehood  and  evil,  the 
moral  loftiness  of  his  devotion,  and  the  generous  severity  of 
his  rebuke,  are  in  the  strongest  contradiction  to  the  serene 
complacency  of  a  mind  suspended  in  metaphysic  elevation 
above  the  point  where  truth  and  error,  right  and  wrong, 
diverge,  and  looking  down  from  a  station  whence  all  things 
appear  equally  divine.  Hear  the  account  he  gives  of 
"Solid  Piety,"  or  "  Love  before  God''  :— 

"  Its  Deity  is  the  God  of  Love,  within  whose  encircling  arms 
it  is  beautiful  to  be.  The  demands  it  makes  are  to  keep  the 
Law  he  has  written  in  the  heart,  to  be  good,  to  do  good  ;  to 
love  man,  to  love  God.  It  may  use  forms,  prayers,  dogmas, 
ceremonies,  priests,  temples,  sabbaths,  festivals,  and  fasts,  yes, 
sacrifices  if  it  will,  as  means,  not  ends  ;  symbols  of  a  sentiment, 
not  substitutes  for  it.  Its  substance  is  love  of  God  ;  its  form, 
love  of  man  ;  its  temple,  a^  pure  heart ;  its  sacrifice,  a  divine 
life.  The  end  it  proposes  is,  to  reunite  the  man  with  God,  till 
he  thinks  God's  thought,  which  is  Truth  ;  feels  God's  feeling, 
which  is  Love  ;  wills  God's  will,  which  is  the  eternal  Right  : 
thus  finding  God  in  the  sense  wherein  he  is  not  far  from  any 
one  of  us ;  becoming  one  with  him,  and  so  partaking  the  divine 
nature.  The  means  to  this  high  end  are  an  extinction  of  all  in 
man  that  opposes  God's  law  ;  a  perfect  obedience  to  him  as  he 
speaks  in   Reason,   Conscience,  Affection.     It  leads  through 
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active  obedience  to  an  absolute  trust,  a  perfect  love ;  to  the 
complete  harmony  of  the  finite  man  with  the  infinite  God,  and 
man's  will  coalesces  in  that  of  him  who  is  All  in  All.  Then 
Faith  and  Knowledge  are  the  same  thing,  Reason  and  Revela- 
tion do  not  conflict,  Desire  and  Duty  go  hand  in  hand,  and 
strew  man's  path  with  flowers.  Desire  has  become  dutiful,  and 
Duty  desirable.  The  divine  spirit  incarnates  itself  in  the  man. 
The  riddle  of  the  world  is  solved.  Perfect  love  casts  out  fear. 
Then  Religion  demands  no  particular  actions,  forms,  or  modes 
of  thought.  The  man's  ploughing  is  holy  as  his  prayer  ;  his 
daily  bread  as  the  snioke  of  his  sacrifice  ;  his  home  sacred  as 
his  temple  ;  his  work-day  and  his  sabbath  are  alike  God's  day. 
His  priest  is  the  holy  spirit  within  him  ;  Faith  and  Works,  his 
communion  of  both  kinds.  He  does  not  sacrifice  Reason  to 
Religion,  nor  Religion  to  Reason.  Brother  and  Sister,  they 
dwell  together  in  Love.  A  life  harmonious  and  beautiful,  con- 
ducted by  Rectitude,  filled  full  with  Truth  and  enchanted  by 
Love  to  man  and  God, — ^this  is  the  service. he  pays  to  the 
Father  of  All.  Belief  does  not  take  the  place  of  life.  Capri- 
cious austerity  atones  for  no  duty  left  undone.  He  loves 
Religion  as  a  bride,  for  her  own  sake,  not  for  what  she  brings. 
He  lies  low  in  the  hand  of  God.  The  breath  of  the  Father  is 
on  him. 

"  If  joy  comes  to  this  man,  he  rejoices  in  its  rosy  light.  His 
Wealth,  his  Wisdom,  his  Power,  is  not  for  himself  alone,  but 
for  all  God's  children.  Nothing  is  his  which  a  brother  needs 
more  than  he.  Like  God  himself,  he  is  kind  to  the  thankless 
and  unmerciful.  Purity  without  and  Piety  within ;  these  are 
his  Heaven,  both  present  and  to  come.  Is  not  his  flesh  as  holy 
as  his  soul, — his  body  a  temple  of  God  ? 

"If  trouble  comes  on  him,  which  Prudence  could  not  foresee, 
nor  Strength  overcome,  nor  Wisdom  escape  from,  he  bears  it 
with  a  heart  serene  and  full  of  peace.  Over  every  gloomy 
cavern,  and  den  of  despair,  Hope  arches  her  rainbow ;  the 
ambrosial  light  descends.  Religion  shows  him,  that,  out  of 
desert  rocks,  black  and  savage,  where  the  Vulture  has  her 
home,  where  the  Storm  and  Avalanche  are  bom,  and  whence 
they  descend,  to  crush  and  to  kill ;  out  of  these  hopeless  cliffs 
falls  the  river  of  life,  which  flows  for  all,  and  makes  glad  the 
people  of  God.  When  the  Storm  and  Avalanche  sweep  from 
him  all  that  is  dearest  to  mortal  hope,  is  he  comfortless  ?    Out 
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of  the  hard  marble  of  Life,  the  deposition  of  a  few  joys  and 
many  sorrows,  of  birth  and  death,  and  smiles  and  grief,  he 
hews  him  the  beautiful  statue  of  religious  Tranquillity.  It 
stands  ever  beside  him,  with  the  smile  of  heavenly  satisfaction 
on  its  lip,  and  its  trusting  finger  pointing  to  the  sky." — B.  I. 
Ch.  VII.  §  3,  p.  145- 

The  objections  which  we  have  brought  against  our 
author's  Theistical  doctrine  extend  themselves  to  his  views 
of  Inspiration.  To  examine  them,  however,  within  the 
remaining  limits  of  this  article,  is  impossible.  To  draw  a 
precise  line  of  discrimination  between  the  Divine  and  the 
Human  mind,  and  pronounce,  as  to  the  range  of  our  own 
faculties,  what  may  be  included  without  presumption,  and 
what  excluded  without  enthusiasm,  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  problems  of  religious  philosophy.  That  Dr. 
Priestlejr's  denial  of  all  Divine  Influence,  because  no 
miracles  could  be  found  going  on  in  the  mind,  did  not 
settle  the  question,  is  acknowledged  by  a  piety  that  is  wiser 
than  philosophy,  if  not  by  a  philosophy  that  would  be 
wiser  than  piety.  We  feel  no  less  assured  that  Theodore 
Parker  has  not  settled  it,  by  simply  calling  the  ordinary 
faculties  of  men  by  the  name  of  God's  Inspiration,  and 
treating  the  Principia  of  Newton  as  the  work  of  an  inspired 
man.  Were  we  to  attempt  a  solution,  we  should  commence 
from  the  division,  before  stated,  of  all  Agency  into  the  two 
categories  of  the  Human  Willy  and  the  Divine  Will :  we 
should  endeavour  to  determine  the  circle  of  the  former ; 
and  whatever  lay  wholly  beyond  it,  though  still  within  the 
limits  of  Consciousness  and  of  Law,  we  should  refer  to  the 
latter.  Not  every  thing,  however,  that  must  be  ascribed 
immediately  to  God,  can  be  called  Inspiration,  He  acts 
out  of  the  Spirit,  or  in  Naturty  as  well  as  within  the  Spirit, 
or  in  our  Soul ;  and  we  must,  therefore,  again  exclude  the 
whole  of  the  former  sphere,  and  reserve  only  the  characteristic 
faculties  of  Man.  If  it  were  maintained  that  there  were  a 
plurality  of  these,  a  further  reduction  might  be  allowed,  till 
the  attribute  alone  remained  which  manifests    itself   in 
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worship, — ^the  consciousness  of  moral  distinctions,  and 
reverence  for  moral  excellence  and  beauty.  Whatever  gifts 
are  found  in  this  province  of  the  soul,  which  are  not  the 
produce  of  human  will ;  which  have  been  neither  learned 
nor  earned;  which,  without  the  touch  of  any  voluntary 
process,  appear  in  mysterious  spontaneity ;  are  strictly  the 
Inspiration  of  God.  Thoughts  of  God,  purposes  of  con- 
straining pity,  sanctities  of  duty,  rising  above  the  level 
horizon  of  the  mind,  silent,  self-evidencing,  holy,  clearing 
themselves,  like  the  pure  stars,  as  they  ascend,  of  the  low 
mists  of  doubt  and  fear, — these  will  ever  be  deemed  true 
heaven-lights  kindled  from  the  eternal  fires,  whatever 
volumes  be  written  to  prove  them  only  gas-lamps,  distilled 
from  the  embers  of  past  pain  and  pleasure  in  the  trans- 
forming alembic  of  the  brain.  Inspiration  would  thus  be 
to  the  highest  faculty  what  Instinct  is  to  the  lower;  a 
guidance  coming  of  its  own  accord, — which  we  know 
cannot  lead  wrong,  yet  which  we  cannot  prove  to  be  right. 
Happily,  it  needs  no  proof;  for  there  is  the  same  con- 
science, latent,  though  not  awake,  in  all ;  sunk  no  doubt  in 
various  depths  of  slumber,  but  in  some  ever  ready  to  appre- 
hend and  recognize  the  truth  which  higher  souls  may  find. 
To  such  it  passes,  telling,  as  at  first,  its  own  divine  tale. 
To  others,  with  whom,  when  they  have  heard  it  in  the 
word,  and  seen  it  in  the  life^  it  does  not  authorize  itself,  it 
simply  cannot  pass  at  all.  "  Surely,"  it  will  be  said,  "  these 
are  just  the  cases  for  a  miracle, — ^and  where  the  Resurrec- 
tion would  powerfully  tell."  Not  in  the  least ; — "  If  they 
hear  not  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  neither  will  they  be 
persuaded  though  one  rose  from  the  dead." 

We  differ,  then,  from  our  author  in  this  :  that  he  admits, 
and  we  exclude,  in  treating  of  Inspiration,  the  voluntary 
products  to  which  the  mind  gives  birth.  All  learning,  all 
Science,  all  work  in  achievement  of  a  preconceived  end, 
we  take  to  be  disentitled  to  the  name.  In  justification  of 
his  question,  "  Is  Newton  less  inspired  than  Simon  Peter  ?  " 
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Theodore  Parker,  substituting  Moses  for  Simon  Peter, 
observes : — 

''  No  candid  man  will  doubt  that,  humanly  speaking,  it  was 
a  more  difficult  thing  to  write  the  Principia  than  the  Decalogue. 
Man  must  have  a  nature  most  sadly  anomalous,  if,  unassisted, 
he  is  able  to  accomplish  all  the  triumphs  of  modern  science, 
and  yet  cannot  discover  the  plainest  and  most  important 
principles  of  Religion  and  Morality  without  a  miraculoiis 
revelation."— B.  II.  Ch.  VIII.  p.  218,  note. 

Now  that  the  amount  of  inspiration  in  an  achievement 
should  be  measured  by  the  difficulty  and  labour  spent  upon 
it,  appears  unreasonable  on  the  principles  which  we  have 
stated.  Let  the  product  be  at  all  of  a  kind  to  be  yielded 
by  the  successive  steps  of  a  toilsome  process,  and  it  is  a 
thing  of  voluntary  fabrication ;  and,  by  those  who  can  so 
conceive  of  it,  will  never  be  regarded  as  an  inspired  creation. 
The  disposition  to  extend  the  idea  of  inspiration  to  abstract 
or  scientific  truth  appears  also  in  an  attempt,  on  which  we 
look  with  strong  repugnance,  to  render  Christianity  inde- 
pendent of  the  individuality  of  Christ.  "  If,"  says  our 
author,  "  Christianity  be  true  at  all,  it  would  be  just  as  true 
if  Herod  or  Catiline  had  taught  it."  (p.  244.)  Yet  the 
same  writer  who  could  set  down  this  painful  paradox  has 
said,  within  thirty  pages  of  it,  "A  foolish  man,  as  such, 
cannot  be  inspired  to  reveal  wisdom  ;  nor  a  wicked  man  to 
reveal  virtue ;  nor  an  impious  man  to  reveal  religion  ;  unto 

him  that  hath,  more  is  given The   greater,  purer, 

loftier,  more  complete  the  character,  so  is  the  inspiration." 
(p.  221.)  Then  surely  the  suggested  combination  of  a 
"  true  Christianity  "  with  a  wicked  Christ,  is  no  less  absurd 
than  it  is  revolting.  If,  indeed,  as  is  usually  assumed, 
inspiration  implied  intellectual  infallibihty  in  matters  of 
doctrinal  knowledge,  and  could  be  evidenced  by  displays 
of  miraculous  power,  character  might  be  dispensed  with  in 
a  divine  messenger ;  and  the  alleged  grounds  of  supema- 
tural  authority  in  the  religion  would  be  undisturbed,  though 
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its  revealer  were  "  a  Herod  or  a  Catiline."  On  the  princi- 
ples of  this  system,  the  moral  perfectness  of  Christ  is  not 
an  essential,  but  a  subsidiary,  support  to  Christianity ; — a 
delightful  confirmation  of  his  mission,  but  not  a  condition 
on  which  we  are  at  liberty  to  stake  our  faith  in  him. 
"Prove  what  you  will  against  his  life,"  might  it  then  be 
said,  "his  attested  doctrine  remains."  "Prove  what  you 
will  against  his  doctrine,"  would  we  rather  say,  "  his  divine 
life  remains ;  and  with  more  *  truth '  in  it,  than  in  any 
proposition  in  the  Bible  or  out  of  it."  No  revelation  of 
duty  is  possible  except  through  the  Conscience  ;  and  Con- 
science cannot  be  effectually  reached  but  by  the  presence 
of  a  holier  life  and  a  higher  spirit.  From  the  spectacle  of 
devoted  excellence  and  saintly  beauty  of  mind,  as  from 
nothing  else,  flashes  down  upon  us  the  awful  and  redeeming 
sense  of  new  obligation  :  the  thing  seen  in  the  concrete 
becomes  conviction  in  the  abstract:  and  a  religion  lived 
passes  into  a  religion  believed.  And  so  we  regard  it  as 
a  rule  in  matters  of  devout  faith,  that  it  is  reverence  for 
persons  which  gives  perception  of  truth  in  ideas. 

Had  our  author  shared  our  full  persuasion  that  this  rule 
is  true,  he  would  not  have  diflfused  his  "  inspiration  "  so 
widely  over  the  human  race.  Filled  with  the  idea,  that 
religious  and  moral  guidance  are  the  most  indispensable  of 
God's  gifts,  he  loosely  infers  their  universality.  He  is 
resolved  to  snatch  such  precious  blessings  from  all  depend- 
ence on  special  causes.  He  esteems  the  Reason,  Con- 
science, and  religious  Sentiment,  with  which  God  has 
endowed  us,  fully  adequate  to  their  manifest  end ;  and  has 
the  firmest  confidence  that  every  man,  faithful  to  their 
suggestions,  may  know  what  is  true  of  God,  love  what  is 
good  in  life,  and  do  what  is  right  in  duty.  He  not  only 
scorns  the  claim  of  any  possible  outward  authority  oyer 
these  powers,  but  makes  light  of  any  outward  helps  to 
them ;  and  though  devoutly  thankful  for  the  disclosure  in 
Christ  of  "the  highest  possibility  of  human  nature,"  is 
anxious  to  disclaim  the  kind  of  reliance  on  him  which  is 
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usually  welcome  to  the  disciple's  heart  We  confess  that 
this  sometimes  gives  to  our  author's  position  an  air  of 
Stoical  isolation,  on  which  we  look,  at  best,  with  more 
admiration  than  sympathy.  Moreover,  the  doctrine  of 
which  it  is  the  result  is,  we  are  persuaded,  a  mistake.  Out* 
ward  sources  of  religion  are  just  as  needful  to  us  as  inward 
faculties ;  and  without  the  beings  given  to  our  experience, 
an  utter  barrenness  would  attach  to  the  constitution  given 
to  our  souls.  Reason  and  Conscience  are  not,  as  some- 
times called,  " the  lights*  but  only  the  eye,  of  £dth ;  which 
first  has  vision^  when  the  lustre  of  pure  and  great  natures  is 
shed  on  it  through  the  atmosphere  of  life.  Not  only  are 
some  external  conditions  indispensable  to  us;  but  these 
human  experiences,  and  no  other ;  this  commerce  of  souls ; 
this  wondering  look,  to  see  how  greatness  and  wisdom 
manage  the  problem  of  life.  For  what  is  called  "  Natiual 
Theology,"  which  a  man  is  supposed  to  get  by  studying  all 
sorts  of  things  inferior  to  himself,  and  making  a  lonely 
scientific  expedition  through  earth  and  air  and  water,  we 
have  but  a  small  esteem.  Well  as  a  supplement,  it  is 
naught  as  the  substance,  of  religion.  Faith  comes,  we  are 
persuaded,  through  the  moral  elements  of  our  nature,  by 
the  presence  of  spiritual  causes  above  us,  not  by  the 
observation  of  material  effects  beneath  us.  Hence  all 
great  religions  have  been  historical:  the  thorough  inter- 
weaving of  all  the  roots  of  Christianity  with  the  history  of 
the  world  on  which  it  has  sprung,  is  at  once  a  source  of  its 
power  and  an  assurance  of  its  divineness ;  and  the  attempt 
to  give  it  an  abstract  character,  to  loosen  its  connection 
with  the  individuality  of  Christ,  and  disengage  from  it  a 
metaphysical  indestructibility  called  "  Absolute  Religion," 
is  a  mistake,  in  our  opinion,  not  only  of  its  particular 
genius,  but  of  the  universal  springs  of  human  Faith. 

In  fact,  we  can  find  no  rest  in  any  view  of  Revelation 
short  of  that  which  pervades  the  fourth  Gospel,  and  which, 
is  everywhere  implicated  in  the  folds  of  the  Logos-doctrine; 
that  it  is  an  appearance^  to  beings  who  have  something  of  a 
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divine  spirit  within  them^  of  a  yet  diviner  without  them^ 
leading  them  to  the  Divinest  of  ally  that  embraces  them  both. 
No  doubt,  this  conception,  while  it  adheres  to  the  necessity 
of  an  historical  mediator,  generalizes  the  idea  of  Inspira- 
tion ;  renders  it  impossible  to  affirm,  that  God  has  never 
touched  any  human  heart  out  of  the  circle  of  the  Hebrew 
nation ;  and  leaves  to  Jesus  simply  a  transcendent  preemi- 
nence,— ^the  very  preeminence  claimed  for  him,  that  he  "had 
the  Spirit  without  measure  "  that  we  can  gauge.  That  this 
was  the  doctrine  of  the  Christian  Fathers,  who  did  not 
deny  a  portion  of  the  divine  Logos  to  the  wise  and  good 
among  the  Heathens,  is  known  to  every  reader  of  the 
ancient  Apologies,*  and  ought  to  protect  it  in  the  eyes  of 
those  who  want  an  authority  for  their  truth  more  than  truth 
for  their  authority.  And  is  it  not  childish  to  insist  on 
putting  out  all  other  lights,  in  order  to  make  sure  that  the 
Christ  may  shine  ?  Is  his  glory  so  doubtful  and  obscure, 
that  it  is  discernible  only  in  the  dark,  and  that  the  faint 
fires  of  God,  eternal  in  the  human  soul,  must  be  damped 
down,  ere  we  can  see  the  bright  and  morning  star  ?  If  the 
elevation  of  Jesus  is  real,  it  is  not  changed  by  filling  up  the 
approaches  to  him  with  ranks  of  glorious  minds  and  groups 
of  holy  lives,  fitted,  by  the  glow  of  the  same  spirit  and 
fraternity  of  the  same  class,  to  own  him  as  the  Perfecter  of 
their  faith,  and  look  up  to  him  in  his  Kingly  height  as  the 
crown  of  their  pyramid  of  souls.  That  the  "  authority  "  of 
Christ  should  require  his  cold  isolation  from  men,  so  that, 
in  his  particular  characteristics  as  our  guide,  he  should  be 
extrinsic  to  our  race,  is  perfectly  inconceivable  to  us.  Why, 
God  himself  has  no  "  authority "  over  us,  but  in  virtue  of 
attributes  which  he  has  made  common  to  our  nature  with 
his  own,  and  in  which  we  are  separated  from  him  in  degree 

*  See  Justin  Mart.  ApoL  II.  cap.  13.  O&ic  ^\A«r^ii  Vari  rh  IIAdE- 
rmvos  ZiZAyaixra  rov  Xfuarov,  ikkK*  oIk  fart  wdirrri  Z/ioia,  tUtnrtp  ov8) 
rk  T«f  iWtifv,  ^T»Ji€&p  T*,  «ca2  irotiiTwv,  ico)  ovYtpnpiwv  Xicwrrot  ydp 
Tis  &«•  ii4povs    rov   ffirtpfiaTUtov  Btsov   X^ov  rb    avyytph   ipw¥  fcaX«f 
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and  not  in  kind  And  where,  after  all,  is  the  ultimate 
"authority"  of  our  religion  to  be  found?  Who  will  show 
us  the  real  seat  of  the  "primitive  Christianity"  of  which 
all  disciples  are  in  quest  ?  Shall  we  take  the  first  four  cen- 
turies, and  interpret  the  concurrent  tones  of  their  voices 
into  the  certain  oracle  of  God  ?  Not  so,  you  say ;  for  the 
writers  of  that  period  were  full  of  the  errors  prevailing 
around  them  ;  and  they  themselves  refer  us  to  an  anterior 
generation,  as  imparting  legitimacy  to  the  doctrines  which 
they  teach.  Shall  we  go,  then,  to  that  earlier  generation,  and 
abide  by  the  words  of  the  Apostolic  age  ?  Scarcely  this 
either,  you  will  say ;  for  the  marks  are  too  plain  that  there 
is  no  unerring  certainty  here :  the  Apostles  themselves  were 
not  without  their  differences ;  and  even  their  unanimity 
could  mistake,  for  they  confessedly  taught  the  near  approach 
of  the  end  of  the  world.  They,  too,  still  refer  us  upward, 
and  take  every  thing  from  Christ.  To  Christ,  then,  let  us 
go.  Wherein  resides  the  "  authority  "  in  him  which  we  are 
to  accept  as  "final"?  Shall  we  say, — ^in  his  reported  words 
wherever  found; — ^his  statements  are  conclusive,  and  exempt 
from  doubt  ?  Impossible  !  Who  can  affirm  that  he  had, 
and  that  he  uttered,  no  ideas  imbibed  from  his  age,  and 
obsolete  when  that  age  was  gone  ;  that  he  grew  up  to  man- 
hood in  the  Galilean  province  without  a  sentiment,  an  ex- 
pectation, native  to  place  and  time ;  or  that  he  disrobed 
himself  of  his  whole  natural  mind  from  the  instant  of  his 
baptism ;  that  he  did  not  discern  evil  spirits  in  the  poor 
patients  that  came  to  him,  and  so  misinterpret  his  own 
miracles  ;  that  he  raised  no  hopes  in  others  of  sitting  on 
twelve  thrones,  judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel ;  of 
drinking  with  him  of  the  fruit  of  the  vine  at  his  table  in 
his  kingdom  \  and  of  his  own  return  to  fulfil  all  these  things 
"  within  that  generation  "  ?  Will  any  one  plainly  say,  with 
these  things  before  him,  that  Jesus  was  infallible,  and  that 
in  his  spoken,  language  we  have  a  standard  of  doctrinal 
truth  ?  And  if  error  was  possible,  who  will  give  us  an 
external  test  by  which  we  may  know  the  region  of  its  ab-- 
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sence  and  of  its  presence  ?  for,  without  this,  to  talk  of  his 
words  being  "  a  rule  of  faith  "  is  a  delusion  or  a  pretence. 
But  why  this  Heathenish  craving  for  an  "oracle,"  turning 
the  Galilean  hills  into  a  Delphi,  Jesus  iiito  a  Pythoness, 
and  degrading  the  Gospels  into  Sibylline  books?  Did 
Christ  ask  for  this  blind,  implicit  trust  ?  Did  he  wish  his 
disciples  to  believe  his  word,  because  it  was  true, — or  the 
truth,  because  it  was  his  word  ?  Nay,  did  not  he  also  refer 
us  to  something  higher,  and  hint  at  an  authority  needful  to 
authorize  his  own?  Thither,  then,  we  must  retreat,  if  in- 
deed we  would  find  "  Primitive  Christianity."  Behind  all 
the  communicated  beliefs  of  Jesus  lie  his  felt  beliefs,  with 
the  question,  "  What  made  them  his  ?  "  Whence  his  holy 
trust  in  them  ?  for  in  his  soul,  also,  they  had  a  justifying 
origin.  He  thought  them,  he  loved  them,  he  worshipped 
in  them,  he  struggled  under  them,  before  he  published 
them  :  by  what  mark  did  he  know  them  to  be  divine  ?  Does 
any  one  really  suppose  that  he  would  refuse  to  believe 
them,  unless  his  senses  could  have  a  physical  demonstration, 
unless  the  Infinite  Spirit  would  talk  audibly  with  him  in 
the  vernacular  tongue,  and  give  him  His  word  for  them, 
and  show  off  some  proof-miracles  to  satisfy  his  doubts  ? 
And  if  it  were  found  out  that  there  was  no  breach  of  the 
Eternal  Silence,  no  phantasms  floating  between  the  uplifted 
eye  of  the  Nazarene  and  the  quiet  stars,  would  you  say  that 
it  was  all  over  with  our  faith,  and  its  divine  original  clean 
gone  ?  Surely  not.  It  will  not  be  questioned  that  the  In- 
spiration of  Jesus  was  within  the  soul :  by  the  powers  that 
dwelt  there,  he  knew  the  thoughts  to  be  divine  and  holy  as 
they  dropped  on  his  meditations ;  and  the  authorizing  point 
of  all  his  treasures  of  heavenly  truth  and  grace  dwelt  in  his 
Reason,  Conscience,  and  Faith.  Here,  then,  is  the  foun- 
tain of  all,  the  primitive  seat  of  inspiration,  the  true  religion 
of  Christy — ^that  which  he  felt  and  followed^  not  that  which 
he  spake  and  led.  And  those  are  the  most  genuine  disciples, 
who  stand  with  him  at  the  same  spring ;  who  are  ready  for 
the  same  trust ;  and  can  disengage  themselves  from  tradi- 
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tion,  pretence,  and  fear,  at  the  bidding  of  the  same  source 
of  Inspiration. 

The  critical  opinions  of  Theodore  Parker  on  the  origin 
and  contents  of  the  Hebrew  and  Christian  records,  we  do 
not  propose  to  discuss.  Indeed,  they  are  so  cursorily  pre- 
sented in  his  book,  that  to  examine  the  grounds  of  them 
would  be  to  travel  far  beyond  the  materials  before  us.  His 
judgment  against  the  historical  evidence  for  the  miracles  is 
open  to  question.  But  if  there  is  any  one  who,  for  that 
judgment,  chooses  to  denounce  him  as  "  no  Christian  " ; 
who  conceives  that  a  literary  verdict,  referring  the  Gospels 
to  the  second  century  instead  of  the  first,  outlaws  a  man 
from  "  the  kingdom  of  God  "  ;  who  can  read  this  book,  and 
suppose  in  his  heart  that  here  is  a  man  whom  Jesus  would 
have  driven  from  the  company  of  disciples ;  we  can  only 
wish  that  the  accuser's  title  to  the  name  were  as  obvious  as 
the  accused's.  Alas  for  this  poor  wrangling !  To  hear  the 
boastful  anger  of  our  stout  believers,  one  would  suppose 
that  to  take  up  our  faith  on  too  easy  terms,  and  to  be  drawn 
into  discipleship  less  by  logic  than  by  love,  were  the  very 
Sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost !  Jesus  thought  it  might  not 
be  too  much  to  expect  of  his  enemies^  that,  being  eyewit- 
nesses, they  might  "  believe  his  works  "  ;  but  of  his  friends 
it  was  the  mark,  that  they  would  " believe  htm"  But  now- 
a-days  who  are  our  "  patent  Christians,"  ever  busy  with  in- 
dictments against  all  counterfeits  ?  Why,  men  who  think 
it  supremely  ridiculous  to  accept  any  thing  or  being  as 
divine,  unless  visible  certificates  of  character  be  written  on 
earth,  air,  and  water,  and  Heaven  will  pawn  the  laws  of 
nature  as  personal  securities. 

We  part  with  Theodore  Parker  in  hope  to  meet  again. 
He  has,  we  are  persuaded,  a  task,  severe  perhaps,  but 
assuredly  noble,  to  achieve  in  this  world.  The  work  we 
have  reviewed  is  the  confession,  at  the  threshold  of  a  high 
career,  of  a  great  reforming  soul,  that  has  thus  cleared 
itself  of  hindiance,  and  girded  up  itself  for  a  faithful  future. 
The  slowness  of  success  awaiting  those  who  stand  apart 
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from  the  multitude  will  not  dismay  him.     He  knows  the 
ways  of  Providence  too  well : — 

'^  Institutions  arise  as  they  are  needed,  and  fall  when  their 
work  is  done.  Of  these  things  nothing  is  fixed.  Corporeal 
despotism  is  getting  ended  ;  will  the  spiritual  tyranny  last  for 
ever  ?  A  will  above  our  puny  strength  marshals  the  race  of 
men,  using  our  freedom,  virtue,  folly,  as  instruments  to  one  vast 
end, — the  harmonious  development  of  man.  We  see  the  art  of 
God  in  the  web  of  the  spider,  and  the  cell  of  a  bee,  but  have 
not  skill  to  discern  it  in  the  march  of  man.  We  repine  at  the 
slowness  of  the  future  in  coming,  or  the  swiftness  of  the  past 
in  fleeing  away  ;  we  sigh  for  the  fabled  Millennium  to  advance, 
or  pray  Time  to  restore  the  Age  of  Gold.  It  avails  nothing. 
We  cannot  hurry  God,  nor  retard  Him.  Old  schools  and  new 
schools  seem  as  men  that  stand  on  the  shore  of  some  Atlantic 
bay,  and  shout,  to  frighten  back  the  tide,  or  urge  it  on.  What 
boots  their  cry  ?  Gently  the  sea  swells  under  the  moon,  and,  in 
the  hour  of  God's  appointment,  the  tranquil  tide  rolls  in,  to 
inlet  and  river,  to  lave  the  rocks,  to  bear  on  its  bosom  the  ship 
of  the  merchant,  the  weeds  of  the  sea.  We  complain,  as  our 
fathers  :  let  us  rather  rejoice,  for  questions  less  weighty  than 
these  have  in  other  ages  been  settled  only  with  the  point  of  the 
sword  and  the  thunder  of  cannon. 

If  the  opinions  advanced  in  this  discourse  be  correct,  then 
Religion  is  above  all  institutions,  and  can  never  fail :  they 
shall  perish,  but  Religion  endure :  they  shall  wax  old  as  a 
garment :  they  shall  be  changed,  and  the  places  that  knew 
them  shall  know  them  no  more  for  ever ;  but  Religion  is  ever 
the  same,  and  its  years  shall  have  no  end.'' — p.  484. 


V. 

LESSING'S   THEOLOGY  AND   TIMES.* 

From  long-standing  recollections,  we  cannot  but  feel  a 
certain  fascination  hang  around  the  name  of  Lessing.  Our 
earliest  impressions  of  German  literature  were  from  him. 
We  well  remember  hearing  the  eccentric  William  Taylor  of 
Norwich  read  a  scene  or  two  from  "  Nathan  the  Wise,"  with 
the  peculiar  pomp  of  elocution  and  artifice  of  rhythm,  which, 
.though  most  akin  to  his  paradoxes  of  thought,  could  assume 
dignity  and  sweetness  when  penetrated  by  his  humaner  feel- 
ing. Nor  shall  we  ever  forget  the  wonder  and  delight,  the 
awful  sense  of  intellectual  space^  brought  to  us  by  the  grand 
essay  on  the  "  Education  of  Human  Kind."  No  one,  pro- 
bably, could  fall  upon  it  in  the  eager  season  of  inquiry  and 
conyiction,  without  being  haunted  for  years  by  the  shadows 
of  great  thought  it  flings  around  him,  and  returning  again 
and  again  to  its  pregnant  sentences,  lest  something  of  their 
terse  significance  should  still  be  lost.  And  so  little  is  this 
estimate  of  its  fulness  an  illusion,  that  we  doubt  whether 
any  one,  recurring  to  it  after  a  considerable  interval  of  self- 
culture,  ever  failed  to  find  what  had  escaped  him  before, 
and  to  interpret  anew  what  he  had  seemed  to  read  with 
open  eye.     Yet  Lessing  was  no  mystagogue,  working  up 

*  **  Gotthold  Ephraim  Lessing.  als  Theologe."  Dargestellt  von 
Carl  Schwarz,  ausserord.  Professor  der  Theologie  an  der  Universitat 
Halle.  Ein  Beitrag  zur  Gcschichte  der  Theologie  im  i8ten  Jahr- 
hnndert  Halle  :  C.  E.  M.  PfefFer.  1854.  —  Prospective  Review, 
August^  1854.     . 
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indetenninate  thoughts  into  enigmatical  oracles ;  but  a  man 
of  sharply-discriminating  vision,  and  £Eiculty  of  expression 
peculiarly  clear  and  firm. 

An  interest,  in  fact,  attaches  to  Lessing  quite  indepen- 
dent of  any  accidents  of  personal  obligation  to  him ;  and 
the  monograph  of  Professor  Schwarz  does  well  to  single 
out  his  figure  from  the  groups  around  him,  and  place  it  in 
front  of  the  last  centur/s  theologic  history.  Not  that  we 
find  in  him  either  of  the  two  chief  sources  of  intellectual 
repute  and  influence ; — ^intensity  of  genius  to  mould  his 
age  into  likeness  of  himself;  or  sequacious  sympathy  with 
its  spirit  to  make  him  its  favourite  interpreter.  In  every 
department  of  human  culture  his  superior  may  be  found 
without  searching  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  times; 
Emesti  in  erudition,  Semler  and  Michaelis  in  theology, 
Jacobi  in  philosophy.  Herder  in  history,  Winckelman  at 
least  in  external  knowledge  of  art.  He  attained  the  highest 
eminence  in  no  one  of  these  directions.  Still  less  did  he 
represent  the  characteristic  tendencies  and  dominant  pre- 
judices of  contemporary  society  :  every  party  was  afraid  of 
him,  and  not  one  would  own  him.  Theologians  were  terri- 
fied by  his  free-thinking ;  the  Free-thinkers  said  he  had  too 
much  theology.  That  he  allowed  a  free  "  enthusiasm  "  to 
the  workings  of  genius,  was  an  offence  to  the  classical 
pedants  in  art :  that  he  showed  no  mercy  to  mere  ground- 
less admirations  and  tinted  sentiment,  made  him  a  severe 
presence  in  the  eyes  of  incipient  romanticism.  A  Pro- 
testant who  could  set  "  tradition  "  above  "  Scripture  " ;  a 
Rationalist,  who  could  vindicate  the  doctrines  of  a  Trinity 
and  of  endless  punishment ;  a  German  Liberal,  who  could 
distrust  the  "  enlightened  "  court  of  Frederick  the  Great, 
and  disdain  the  one-sided  freedom  to  gibe  and  disbelieve ; 
a  Theist,  who  believed  God  immanent  and  the  universe 
something  else  than  His  machine ;  an  Optimist,  who  ques- 
tioned neither  the  reality  nor  the  possible  eternity  of  sin  ; 
so  curiously  crossed,  in  almost  every  direction,  the  lines  of 
current  opinion,  as  to  perplex  pre-occupied  judgments,  and 
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appear  for  the  moment  a  marvel  of  moral  and  dialectic 
paradox.  The  greatness  of  Lessing  consists  rather  in  this, 
that  he  neither  led  nor  followed,  but  stood  alone ;  with 
inherent  strength  to  repel  from  him  the  false  pressures  of 
his  time ;  yet  not  through  the  mere  negative  resistance  of 
good  taste,  but  with  the  positive  and  polemic  force  of  dis- 
tinct conviction.  In  him  two  different  ages,  and  many 
opposite  tendencies  of  thought,  seem  to  us  to  find  their 
point  of  equilibrium.  He  marks  the  transfer  from  France 
to  Germany  of  the  intellectual  sceptre  of  Europe.  He  took 
something  from  the  naturalism  of  the  English  Deists  ;  yet 
brought  nature  and  miracle  to  meet  in  a  higher  sphere. 
From  the  experience-philosophy  he  derived  a  taste  for  the 
real  and  concrete;  yet  pushed  forward  with  strong  faith 
into  the  ideal  and  transcendent.  He  inaugurated  the 
modem  methods  of  biblical  criticism ;  appreciated  and 
named  the  superstition  of  "  Bibliolatry ; "  applied  to  Reve- 
lation the  idea  of  perpetual  development ;  and  so  dealt 
with  history  that  it  never  again  can  dispense  with  a  philo- 
sophy. Impelled  by  his  nature  to  struggle  for  neglected 
elements  of  truth,  he  was  acutely  sensitive  to  all  narrow- 
ness and  confusion  in  the  prevalent  modes  of  thought ; 
and  setting  himself  to  war  with  their  exclusiveness,  de- 
manded for  the  future  the  needful  complement  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  past.  It  is  frequently  remarked  that  the 
characteristics  of  each  generation  are  produced  by  reaction 
from  the  errors  and  defects  of  its  predecessor.  To  Les- 
sing's  quick  critical  feeling  the  reaction  was  immediate  and 
required  no  time  :  and  hence  he  exhibits  in  the  germ  most 
of  the  marking  features  of  the  next  age,  and  comes  into 
comparison  at  various  points  with  the  leading  scholars, 
philosophers,  and  theologians  of  a  century  beyond  his 
own. 

The  extraordinary  freshness  and  vigour  of  Lessing's  writ- 
ings to  the  present  hour  are  apt  to  make  one  forget  that  he 
was  the  contemporary  of  men  whom  no  one  reads  except 
from  historical  curiosity, — of  Reimarus  and  the  Wolfian 
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metaphysicians  ;  of  Nicolai  and  his  coterie  of  literary  cox- 
combs ;   of  ZolUkoffer  and  the  vapid  latitudinarians  in 
religion.     Flung  upon  a  cold  and  barren  era  (i  729-1 781), 
his  youth  had  no  generous  spiritual  nurture.     Kant  had 
not  yet  written,  or  Schleiermacher  preached,  or  Niebuhr 
lectured,  or  Goethe  sung.     An  arid  learning,  which  toiled 
among  the  remains  without  reproducing  the  life  of  anti- 
quity;  a  formal  logic  and  ontology  which  divided  and 
subdivided  the  universe,  and  labelled  it  (heart  and  all) 
like  an  anatomical  museum  ;  canons  of  taste  extracted  by 
Gallic  analysis  from  Grecian  genius ;  a  Christianity  afraid 
of  every  nobler  inspiration,   and  used  as  the  mask  of 
orthodox  intolerance  or  liberal  conceit ;   these  were  the 
influences  surrounding  the  early  years  of  Lessing.     In  re- 
ligion, all  the  nerve  of  the  old  Lutheranism  was  gone. 
Constructed  for  aggression  on  formalism,  rather  than  for 
resistance  to  philosophy,  it  had  no  sooner  ceased  to  conquer 
than  it  began  to  recede.     Even  Melancthon,  when  he  had 
gained  breathing  time  for  thought,  had  been  unable  to  re- 
main faithful  to  it ;  and  when,  for  near  a  century,  succes- 
^sive  inroads  had  been  made  upon  it,  first  by  Calixtus  and 
his  school,  next  by  the  Pietists,  and  then  by  the  metaphy- 
sics of  Wolf,  its  tone  became  depressed  and  its  adherents 
few.     Even  among  the  parochial  clergy,  its  representatives 
were  probably  in  a  minority,  composed  of  the  least  active- 
minded  of  their  class  ;  and  they  could  not  but  be  conscious 
that  their  severe  dogmatism  had  become  an  unwelcome 
presence,  like  a  guest  that  had  lingered  beyond  his  time. 
They  raised,  therefore,,  no  such  voice  as  had  been  heard  in 
the  days  of  Calovius  and  Meissner;    but,   soured  and 
saddened,  bore  their  testimony  with  anxious  and  repulsive 
rigour.     Hope  is  perhaps  a  necessary  sweetener  of  human 
temper ;  certain  it  is,  that  a  sect  conscious  of  decline  grows 
snappish  and  ungenial ;  its  compassionate  affection  turns  to 
gall,  and  its  piety  becomes  an  indictment  against  the  world. 
So  was  it  with  the  Wittenberg  orthodoxy  about  the  middle 
of  the  last  century ;  and  whatever  revival  it  has  since  had 
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is  due  rather  to  the  faults  and  excesses  of  its  rivals  than  to 
the  discovery  of  new  merits  in  itself. 

Of  these  rivals  the  most  inimical  and  most  formidable 
was  the  thorough-going  Deism  which  had  sapped  the  foun- 
dations of  the  whole  system  of  Western  Christianity,  as 
then  constioicted.  The  writings  of  Bolingbroke  and  Vol- 
taire, of  Toland  and  Collins,  had  been  imported  into 
Germany,  and  widely  diffused  by  translations,  or  worse — 
by  effective  extracts  introducing  ineffective  replies.  The 
Acta  Eruditorum,  the  History  of  Religious  Parties  by 
Baumgarten,  and  Mosheim's  account  of  the  Enemies  of 
the  Christian  Religion,  scattered  the  seeds  of  these  opinions 
first  within  the  enclosures  of  the  Universities,  and  then  in 
the  well-prepared  field  of  city  society.  The  Parisian  tone 
of  thought  pervaded  all  the  great  centres  of  intellectual 
activity ;  affecting  to  be  alone  worthy  of  men  of  parts  and 
knowledge,  and  dismissing  all  else  as  a  low  provincialism. 
The  advance  had  not  yet  been  made  into  the  bold  atheism 
of  the  later  revolutionary  period.  But  the  residual  Natural 
Religion  recognized  after  Christianity  had  been  dissipated, 
was  not  of  an  inspiring  kind.  The  conception  of  the 
universe,  which  it  worked  up  into  a  Theology,  was  supplied 
entirely  from  the  physical  sciences  and  the  most  elementary 
doctrine  of  mechanical  force ;  and  its  God  was  primarily 
found,  not  as  a  living  Spirit,  not  as  an  eternal  Holy  One, 
but  as  a  prior  Causality.  Nor  did  its  doctrine  of  a  Future 
Life  pretend  to  be  a  moving  reality :  adorned  by  the 
rhetoric  of  Cicero,  and  entertained  as  an  hypothesis  by 
Tacitus,  the  idea  was  too  classical  to  be  discarded ;  but  its 
tenure  was  a  small  balance  of  metaphysic  probability  ;  and 
its  possible  disappointment  could  give  the  satisfied  wise 
man  no  serious  concern. 

Between  these  extremes,  and  claiming  to  have  the  merits 
of  both  with  the  defects  of  neither,  existed  a  party  of 
"  Rational  Christians,"  who  insisted  on  the  concurrence  of 
Reason  and  Faith,  and  smoothed  away  all  difficulties  on 
either  side.     The  harmony  between  the  two  they  unfortu- 
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nately  established,  not  by  any  profound  appreciation  of 
the  great  problems  of  faith,  but  by  ignoring  them  ;  not  by 
descending  below  the  contrarieties  of  "nature"  and 
"  grace,"  but  by  failing  to  reach  them.  They  adhered  to 
the  Bible,  dear  to  orthodoxy,  because  it  contained  little 
else  than  the  religion  professed  by  Deism.  The  apparatus 
of  reconciliation  consisted  accordingly,  first  of  a  mild  and 
good-natured  philosophy  to  smile  away  the  awful  shades  of 
sin,  and  "  make  things  pleasant "  in  this  world,  and  reduce 
man's  moral  alienation  to  natural  distance ;  and  next,  of 
an  obliging  Scriptural  criticism  that  will  put  the  most 
charitable  construction  upon  everything ;  that  will  not  hear 
of  a  contradiction,  but  compel  discrepancies  to  shake  hands; 
that  makes  the  easy  explain  the  difficult,  whether  compre- 
hending it  or  not ;  that  posts  the  supernatural  in  reserve, 
to  be  used  only  in  case  the  natural  can  hold  out  no 
more ;  that  conjures  the  Devil  and  his  Temptations  into 
the  phantasmagoria  of  a  trance,  and  resolves  the  exorcism 
of  demons  into  the  cure  of  fits  ;  that  can  harmonize  John 
and  Matthew,  Paul  and  James  ;  and  should  anything  still 
remain  which  is  distasteful  to  good  sense,  can  explain  it  as 
a  condescending  accommodation  on  the  part  of  Christ  and 
his  apostles  to  the  superstitions  of  their  time.  The  men 
who  took  this  view  produced  vapid  books  on  "  The  princi- 
pal truths  of  Religion,"  and  on  "  The  faith  of  Christians  ; " 
or  defences  of  Revelation,  like  Leland's  in  our  own 
country,  so  manifestly  weak  and  twaddling,  that  if  the 
reader  was  not  sceptical  at  the  beginning  he  could  scarcely 
fail  to  be  so  at  the  end.  These  men,  Spalding,  Nosselt, 
Jerusalem,  were  not  equal  to  the  scientific  emergencies  of 
Christian  controversy.  Respectable  in  their  personal 
character  and  sincere  in  their  convictions,  they  not 
unworthily  represented  Christianity  on  its  practical  side ; 
but  had  no  insight  into  anything  beyond  the  ethical  level 
of  religion,  no  feeling  for  historical  criticism,  nor  any  con- 
sistent logic  for  the  proof  of  a  Divine  authority.  They 
conceded  too  much  to  both  the  other  sides  to  operate 
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with  effect  on  either.  Their  very  apologies  for  Christianity 
were  infected  by  the  philosophy  of  Deism;  while  their 
harmonistic  ingenuities  assumed  the  orthodox  conception 
of  the  Bible.  Leaving  undisturbed  the  principle  of  a 
documentary  revelation,  yet  accepting  the  condition  that 
it  must  comprise  only  the  self-consistent  and  intelligibly 
true,  they  burthened  the  religion  with  all  the  imperfections 
of  its  first  literature ;  and  after  all  put  nothing  into  it 
beyond  what  is  found  in  any  tolerable  treatise  on  Natural 
Theology.  The  result  was  inevitable ;  that  they  coerced 
and  modernized  the  letter^  stripping  it  of  local  colouring 
and  soaking  away  its  historical  concreteness ;  without 
gaining,  after  all  this  sacrifice,  anything  but  completer 
blindness  to  its  distinctive  spirit 

It  is  not  wonderful  that,  under  such  ecclesiastical  condi- 
tions, a  mind  so  impatient  as  Lessing's  of  either  narrow 
dogmatism  or  washy  compromise,  should  feel  no  attraction 
to  the  Church  and  no  early  interest  in  theological  studies. 
An  almost  wilful  freedom  distinguished  him  from  the  first ; 
during  his  academical  career  interfering,  as  his  father  com- 
plained, with  any  persistent  direction  of  his  studies ;  in 
the  succeeding  years  rendering  any  restraints  of  even  a 
lay  office  irksome  to  him,  and  making  it  difficult  to  suit  him 
with  a  profession ;  and  so  confirmed  into  a  habit  in  his 
maturity,  that,  when  late  in  life  he  contracted  a  marriage, 
terminated  in  two  years  by  the  death  of  his  wife,  his 
friends, — ^and  Professor  Schwartz  adopts  their  judgment, — 
considered  such  surrender  of  his  independence  an 
"amiable  inconsequence."  At  Leipzig  University  no 
theological  auditorium,  not  even  Gellert's,  had  any  charm 
for  him ;  and  he  sent  word  home  that  he  found  himself 
wanting  in  every  quality,  of  thought  and  elocution,  that 
could  fit  him  for  the  pulpit.  Ernesti's  lectures  on  Greek 
history  and  Roman  archaeology,  and  Kastner's  exercises  in 
disputation,  which  he  attended  with  great  zeal,  seem  to 
have  enchained  him  most.  Theophrastus,  Plautus  and 
Terence  were  his  favourite  authors :  and  dramatic  literature 
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and  representations  were  at  once  his  serious  study  and  his 
chief  amusement.  This  entire  devotion  to  the  Belles 
Lettres  and  the  fine  arts  continued,  with  little  exception^ 
till  his  forty-first  year,  when  (in  1770)  he  exchanged  his 
office  of  dramaturgist  to  the  Hamburg  Theatre  (which  he 
had  held  for  three  years)  for  that  of  librarian  at  Wolfen- 
biittel.  For  a  short  time,  indeed,  while  resident  at  Breslau 
in  the  capacity  of  private  secretary,  he  had  occupied  him- 
self, ten  years  before,  both  with  Spinoza's  philosophy  and 
with  ecclesiastical  history,  and  had  projected  a  treatise  on 
the  Christian  persecutions  and  martyrs.  But,  with  this 
slight  interlude,  his  life  had  been  engaged  wholly  in 
aesthetic  criticism  and  production :  and  he  reached  the 
grand  period  of  his  polemical  activity,  a  mere  accomplished 
layman,  not  only  without  the  special  training  of  a  church- 
man by  profession,  but  unfurnished  with  the  outfit  of  even 
the  amateur  theologian.  This  fact,  so  offensive  to  the 
"  Professorthum  "  of  Germany,  it  is  important  to  remem- 
ber, if  we  are  to  appreciate  either  the  animus  of  the 
controversies  which  occupied  his  later  years  or  the  merits 
of  the  criticism  and  dialectic  which  he  brought  into 
them. 

Meanwhile,  through  indirect  influence  on  his  tastes  and 
judgment,  his  literary  years  contributed  in  no  doubtful 
degree  to  the  colouring  of  his  theological.  His  dramatic 
perception,  his  artistic  study  of  character,  his  experiments 
in  combining  difF^ent  types  of  personality,  for  effects  of 
moral  harmony  or  contrast,  could  not  fail  to  cultivate  his 
eyt  for  the  lights  and  shadows  of  humanity,  and  quicken 
his  discernment  of  what  is  weak  and  partial  in  any  given 
expression  and  development  of  life.  The  links  which  con- 
catenate any  speculative  system  of  ideas  he  might  or 
might  not  have  acquired  the  skill  to  scrutinize  :  but  let 
that  system  take  possession  of  a  person  and  use  him  as  its 
organ,  and  the  dramatist  can  pronounce  upon  it  in  this 
living  form  :  he  instantly  feels  the  want  of  proportion,  is 
affected  painfully  or  ludicrously  by  the  twist,  and  can  tell 
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where  and  why  it  is  that  the  balance  fails.  If  he  have 
also  the  faculty  of  embracing  and  analyzing  a  logical  as 
well  as  an  individualized  whole,  he  can  work  his  way  up 
from  the  defects  of  the  personal  incarnation  to  the  flaw  or 
omission  in  the  speculative  construction.  A  blemish  in 
the  representative  character  will  serve  as  index  to  a  weak- 
ness in  the  theory.  It  is  to  this  mode  of  judgment  that 
Lessing's  polemical  writings  largely  owe  their  vivacity, 
their  severity,  their  truth.  He  had  studied  the  men  in 
whom  the  several  tendencies  of  his  time  were  realized. 
He  well  knew  how  the  oil  of  sanctity  and  the  gall  of 
bitterness  mingled  in  the  composition  of  the  old  Lutheran 
dergyman.  He  had  estimated  the  persiflage  and 
**  Lucianism  "  of  the  French  sceptic,  and  thought  it  but 
ah  egotistic  love  of  truth  that  could  retire  upon  so  easy  a 
victory  and  care  for  nothing  more.  He  had  amused  him- 
self with  the  insipid  incapacity  of  the  **  new-fashioned  theo- 
logians "  of  the  liberal  school ;  he  saw  how  helplessly  they 
were  tossed  on  the  troubled  sea  of  opinion,  with  neither 
any  hdm  of  guiding  philosophy,  nor  any  breeze  of  impel- 
ling faith  :  and  refused  to  heed  them  till  they  could  either 
speculate  or  prophesy.  When  his  mind  was  directed  on 
questions  of  belief,  these  personal  appreciations  were 
tiansmuted  into  doctrinal  estimates  :  but  in  their  abstract 
form  the  traces  of  their  living  origin  remained :  and  not- 
withstanding the  scholastic  guise  of  the  theologic  critic, 
the  play  of  the  features  betrays  the  satirist,  and  the  garb 
of  serious  drama  appears  beneath. 

Moreover,  the  personal  relations  into  which  his  literary 
career  introduced  him,  had  an  important  influence  on  his 
sympathies  and  opinions.  In  particular,  a  visit  to  Berlin 
iinmediately  after  his  University  course, — a  visit  prolonged 
into  a  stay  of  five  or  six  years, — determined  both  the  work 
and*  the  society  of  the  next  period,  and  constituted  the 
most  intimate  friendship  of  his  life.  Nicolai,  the  Berlin 
publisher  and  author,  ambitious  of  being  the  Maecenas  of 
Germany,  used  to  gather  around  him  a  society  of  both 
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young  aspirants  and  men  of  established  repute  in  the  world 
of  letters.  His  house,  his  company,  his  opinions,  were 
copies  from  the  salons  of  Paris ;  and  became  a  sort  of 
propagandist  institution  for  free-thinking  ideas,  and  a  court 
of  universal  critical  inquisition.  To  the  student  fresh 
from  college,  and  fermenting  with  unsettled  admirations 
and  eager  hopes,  the  friendly  reception,  the  literary  stir, 
the  copiousness  of  new  books,  the  circulation  of  intellec- 
tual gossip,  the  encounter  with  reputed  arbiters  of  taste,  at 
the  bibliopolist's  house,  could  not  fail  to  be  highly  attrac- 
tive :  and  here  it  was  that  Lessing  formed  the  first  projects 
that  engaged  his  genius.  In  conjunction  with  Nicolai  and 
others,  he  commenced,  in  1757,  the  "Bibliothek  der 
schonen  Wissenschaften,"  and  he  wrote  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  celebrated  "  Letters  on  Literature," 
which  commenced  their  series  two  years  later.  If  his 
participation  in  these  enterprises  gradually  became  less 
zealous  and  productive,  it  was  because  nearer  acquaintance 
did  not  strengthen  his  sympathy  with  the  Berlin  circle. 
Though  he  continued  to  correspond  with  Nicolai  on 
aesthetic  matters,  and  to  be  welcome  at  his  house,  he  soon 
found  that  he  must  expect  there  no  interest  in  any  deep  or 
earnest  conviction,  no  tolerance  even  of  anything  that 
could  not  be  measured  by  the  rod  and  chain  of  a  few  self- 
appointed  world-surveyors.  The  bookseller  and  his  asso- 
ciates contracted  more  and  more  the  habits  and  suscepti- 
bilities of  a  clique,  committed  to  rigid  little  formulas  of 
admiration,  jealous  of  younger  and  more  various  life,  and, 
in  the  name  of  freedom,  exercising  a  monstrous  intellectual 
tyranny.  Throwing  up  their  entrenched  camp  of  liberalism 
on  the  sands  of  Berlin,  and  thinking  it  the  very  navel  of 
the  world,  they  defied  all  enemies,  refused  all  alliance,  and 
shot  every  wanderer  beyond  the  lines.  Every  new  pheno- 
menon that  appeared  in  their  neighbourhood  and  avoided 
their  enclosure,  was  pronounced  insignificant,  and  visited 
with  their  contempt ;  Goethe's  early  poetry,  the  philoso- 
phies of  ICant  and  Fichte,  the  historical  conceptions  of 
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Herder.  A  position  at  once  so  offensive  and  so  isolated 
naturally  tempted  revenge :  and  as  the  affluence  of  time 
produced  school  after  school  of  fresh  thought  and  feeling, 
each  in  turn  had  its  fling  at  the  "  Nicolaites ; "  whom, 
accordingly,  the  protests  of  Jacobi  and  Lavater,  the  wit  of 
Goethe  and  Schiller,  the  satiric  painting  of  the  Schlegels  and 
Novalis,  have  set  on  an  unenviable  eminence  as  the  stock- 
figures  representing  empty-headed  arrogance  and  intoler- 
ant conceit.  To  no  one  could  this  spirit  be  more  uncon- 
genial than  to  Lessing;  whose  open-mindedness,  whose 
delight  in  watching  the  ever-moving  waters  of  thought, 
were  of  the  most  genuine  kind ;  and  in  whom  the 
constant  outlook  for  more  truth  and  prophetic  faith  that  it 
would  come,  reach  an  almost  pathetic  depth.  He,  there- 
fore, not  only  withheld  from  this  coterie  the  workings  of 
his  mind  on  religion  and  philosophy,  but  made  public 
disclaimer  of  all  participation  in  the  "  AUgemeine 
deutsche  Bibliothek,"  the  organ  of  their  critical  tribunal. 
The  Review  survived  the  discredit  of  this  repudiation : 
but  it  fell  more  and  more  into  garrulity  and  literary  hack- 
work, and  had  ceased  to  act  on  human  affairs  some  time 
before  it  ceased  to  exist. 

There  was  one  life-long  friendship,  however,  as  we  have 
said,  formed  at  the  house  of  Nicolai.  It  was  there  that,  in 
1754,  when  both  were  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  Lessing  and 
Moses  Mendelssohn  first  met,  and  discovered  how  much 
there  was  in  each  which  the  other  needed,  trusted,  and 
loved.  Lessing's  stronger,  clearer  nature,  necessarily  deter- 
mined the  relation  to  be  one  of  intellectual  dependence  and 
trust  on  the  part  of  his  gentle  and  reverential  friend.  Until 
they  met,  no  one  seems  to  have  discovered  Mendelssohn's 
depth  of  sentiment  and  gifts  of  graceful  thought.  It  was 
Lessing,  whose  appreciation  and  hopeful  prophecies  first 
awakened  in  him  sufficient  self-reliance  to  yield  to  his  in- 
spirations, and  try  what  response  there  might  be  for  him  in 
the  hearts  of  men.  -Hence  the  tone  of  noble  gratitude 
that  mingled  with  his  affection  for  Lessing ;  and  the  jealous 
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— even  too  susceptible — tenderness  with  which,  as  survivor, 
he  guarded  the  reputation  of  his  friend.  Few  would  have 
predicted  so  close  an  amity  between  such  contrasted  men. 
Mendelssohn,  imbued  with  an  Oriental  veneration,  a  medi- 
tative glow,  a  moral  wisdom  intent  on  ameliorating  life,  a 
peaceful  spirit  shrinking  from  the  jar  of  words :  Lessing, 
quickened  with  Western  inquisitiveness,  sanguine  of  intel- 
lectual enterprise,  admitting  neither  love  nor  good  till  he 
sees  that  its  root  is  in  the  true  ;  inspirited  by  debate  and 
doubtful  else  of  the  triumph  of  the  right : — showed  by  their 
mutual  affection,  how  much  deeper  is  the  unity  of  the 
human  heart  than  the  contrarieties  of  temperament  and 
culture.  As  if  tinctured  still  with  the  influence  of  a  warmer 
land,  Mendelssohn's  mind  seemed  wrapped  in, a  Southern 
evening's  summer  haze,  and  musing  till  the  stars  came  .out 
and  the  sounds  of  day  were  gone.  Lessing,  true  son  -of 
Northern  latitudes,  was  rather  the  restless  sea-king,  despising 
the  sluggish  fields  when  he  could  ride  upon  the  seething 
deep,  ever  ready  to  breathe  the  arctic  winds,  to  struggle 
widi  the  defiances  of  nature,  and  be  proud  of  a  region  in 
which  lassitude  would  die.  But  the  same  heaven  embraces 
every  zone ;  and  one  sacred  sense  of  light  and  love  over- 
arched and  united  these  two  men.  How  deeply  the  firmer 
nature  was  touched  by  the  gentler  is  testified  by  Lessing's 
last  piece  ;  for  Mendelssohn  is  the  prototype  of  Nathan  the 
Wise. 

With  the  removal  to  Wolfenbiittel,  in  1770,  commenced 
the  closing  and  only  theological  stage  of  Lessing's  life. 
Scarcely  had  he  settled  there  before  he  discovered  in  the 
library  an  unknown  treatise  on  the  Eucharist,  composed  in 
the  nth  century,  in  which  a  doctrine  of  the  real  presence, 
essentially  the  same  as  Luther's,  was  defended  as  the  true 
teaching  of  the  Church.  The  treatise,  being  by  no  less  a 
person  than  Berengar,  of  Tours,  and  in  refiitation  of  the 
great  Anselm  of  Canterbury,  was  a  real  ecclesiastical 
treasure,  and  was  naturally  acceptable  to  the  German 
clergy,    as    an    important    addition    to    their    Vindiciae 
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Lutherianse.  The  publication  of  it  by  Lessing  brought  hini 
a  degree  of  orthodox  favour  which  amused  without  deceiv* 
ing  him. 

A  farther  discovery  was  at  hand,  which  was  destined  to 
reverse  his  ecclesiastical  repute.  This  same  year,  he  was 
shown,  in  the  family  of  Reimarus,  at  Hamburg,  an  anony- 
mous manuscript,  containing  portions  of  a  deistical  treatise 
on  the  chief  points  of  Christian  evidences.  He  took  a 
copy  of  the  manuscript,  and  sent  it  confidentially  to 
Mendelssohn.  From  the  first  he  was  desirous  of  publishing 
it,  not  that  it  expressed  his  own  views,  but  because  it  would 
exdte  a  discussion  which  could  not  fail  to  be  salutary,  and 
leave  something  clearer  than  before.  But  it  was  not  till 
1774  that  he  brought  out  the  first  portion,  on  the  "Tolera- 
tion of  Deists."  It  fell  quite  flat,  however,  and  the  stir 
which  the  editor  anticipated  did  not  arise  till,  in  1777,  he 
published  the  five  next  fragments  on  "  The  clerical  outcry 
against  Reason  ; "  "  The  impossibility  of  a  Revelation,  in 
which  all  men  can  have  well-grounded  faith;"  "The 
passage  of  the  Israelites  through  the  Red  Sea ; "  "The  Old 
Testament  books  not  written  to  reveal  a  religion ; "  and 
"  The  accounts  of  the  Resurrection."  The  storm  excited 
by  the  appearance  of  these  was  raised  to  the  highest  pitch 
by  the  issue,  next  year,  of  the  concluding  piece,  on  "  The 
objects  of  Jesus  and  the  disciples."  Thus  was  completed 
the  celebrated  series  of  "  Wolfenbiittel  Fragments,"  so 
called  firom  the  library  in  which  the  manuscript  was  said  to 
have  been  found.  They  were  accompanied  by  introductions 
and  comments  from  Lessing,  sometimes  corrective,  some- 
times apologetic,  whence  chiefly  must  be  gathered  any  judg- 
ment respecting  his  own  theological  sentiments.  He  was 
plunged,  by  his  editorial  relation  to  the  Fragmentist,  into  a 
boundless  turmoil  of  controversy.  Old  Sender,  scared  into 
reaction  by  the  effects  of  his  own  critical  liberalism,  attacked 
the  fragments  with  more  vehemence  than  dignity,  and 
ridiculed  the  ground  on  which  the  editor  vindicated  their 
publication,  y'vi,^  a  zeal  for  Christianity  and  desire  to  call 
into  the  field  some  champion  equal  to  the  exigencies  of 
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this  new  challenge.  This  plea  was  especially  satirized  in  an 
appendix  contributed,  as  Semler  affirmed,  by  an  eminent 
statesman,  in  which  is  described  the  trial  before  the  "  Lord 
Mayor  "  of  an  incendiary  for  setting  somebody's  house  on 
fire.  The  defendant  acknowledges  the  act,  but  submits 
that  he  thought  the  house  was  fire-proof,  and  had  only 
meant  to  test  the  tenant's  presence  of  mind,  and  give  the 
Insurance  Companies  an  opportunity  of  displaying  their 
efficiency.  The  Lord  Mayor  orders  the  man  off  to  Bedlam. 
"And  everybody  knows" — so  ends  the  parable — "that 
there  he  remains  to  this  day."  The  bitterness  of  Semler, 
his  arrogance  and  pedantry,  were  not  rendered  more  toler- 
able by  any  real  mastery  of  the  argument.  He  set  aside 
all  difficulties  in  the  evangelical  history  by  drawing  a  dis- 
tinction, which  he  left  quite  undefined,  between  a  local  and 
accidental  Christianity,  and  the  universal  and  essential,  and 
referring  all  blemishes  and  errors  of  the  gospels  to  the 
former ;  and  avoided  compromising  the  full  inspiration  of 
the  Christian  founders,  by  the  unworthy  subterfuge  of  his 
"accommodation  doctrine."  In  the  desire  to  wipe  off  first 
his  account  with  opponents  of  inferior  name, — ^Walch, 
Schumann,  Goze, — Lessing  missed  his  opportunity  of  reply 
to  Semler ;  against  whose  treatise  he  projected  an  elaborate 
work, — the  advance,  as  he  said,  no  longer  of  skirmishing 
light  troops,  but  of  his  main  army;  and  was  cut  off  by 
death  ere  it  could  be  achieved. 

Whence  now,  and  what,  were  these  renowned  "  Frag- 
ments?" Notwithstanding  the  mystery  in  which  their 
origin  was  long  enveloped,  and  the  doubts  recently  revived 
by  Illgen  (in  his  Zeitschrift  fiir  historische  Theologie,  1839), 
a  combination  of  evidence  which  seems  superfluously 
strong,  fixes  the  authorship  on  Hermann  Samuel  Reimarus, 
Professor  of  oriental  languages  in  Hamburg,  and  son-in- 
law  to  the  distinguished  Johann  Albert  Fabricius.*     He 

*  The  general  concurrence  on  this  literary  question  renders  it  need- 
less to  weave  together  for  our  readers  the  various  threads  of  proof. 
How  curious  and  firm  a  tissue  they  make  may  be  seen  in  Prof. 
Schwarz*s  note  to  p.  99. 
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died  in  the  spring  of  1768  ;  and  it  was  at  the  house  of  his 
son  that,  in  1770,  Lessing  first  saw  the  manuscript,  probably 
through  the  instrumentality  of  his  daughter,  Elise  Reimarus. 
This  manuscript,  which  an  internal  date  refers  to  the  year 
1744,  was  only  a  fragment  from  the  first  draft  of  a  treatise, 
repeatedly  rewritten  and  enlarged  in  subsequent  years,  and 
not  completed  before  the  year  1767.  Of  the  entire  treatise, 
in  two  considerable  volumes,  entitled  "Apology  for  the 
rational  worshippers  of  God,"  one  manuscript  copy  exists 
in  the  Hamburg  City-library ;  and  another  in  the  Gottingen 
University-library ;  both  having  been  presented  by  Rei- 
marus the  son  just  before  his  death  in  1 814.  They  contain, 
word  for  word,  the  fragments  published  by  Lessing.  The 
work  professes  to  have  been  written,  not  for  the  world,  but 
simply  with  a  view  to  settle  and  clear  the  author's  own  con- 
victions :  and  it  bears  the  unmistakable  impress  of  serious 
and  conscientious  inquiry.  Reimarus,  as  Prof.  Schwarz 
remarks,  was  essentially  the  Strauss  of  his  day ; — that  is,  as 
Strauss  resolved  Christianity  into  Hegelianism,  so  did  Rei- 
marus resolve  it  into  the  Wolfian  philosophy  ;  the  historical 
element  being  dissipated,  in  the  recent  case,  in  the  interests 
of  Pantheism  ;  in  the  elder  one,  in  the  interests  of  Deism. 
The  critical  methods  employed  for  explaining  the  history 
away  are  different  in  the  two  cases.  Both  indeed  begin 
with  the  same  negative  process  ;  alleging  discrepancies  and 
incoherences  which  prove  the  narrative  untrustworthy  :  but 
in  accounting  for  the  recital  as  it  stands,  the  two  critics 
have  recourse  to  different  types  of  hypothesis :  Reimarus 
dealing  with  the  record  as  false  history ;  Strauss  as  no 
history  at  all :  the  one  leaving  its  date  and  authorship  little 
disturbed,  and  ascribing  what  he  deems  untrue  in  it  to  error 
and  unveracity  in  the  writers  ;  the  other,  permitting  to  the 
materials  so  long  a  time  ere  they  were  committed  to  writing, 
that  the  personality  of  Jesus  had  been  transformed  in  the 
interval  into  an  ideal  of  the  Messiah.  These  constructive 
hypotheses,  in  which  probabilities  are  quite  overworked, 
constitute  the  weakness  of  both  writers ;  as  indeed  of  every 
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attempt  to  fill  the  void  which  a  destructive  criticism  creates : 
and  it  is  far  easier  for  an  opponent  to  batter  down  the  con- 
jectural history  which  they  erect,  than  to  repair  the  breaches 
in  the  real  one  which  they  assail.  Thus  nothing  can  be 
more  arbitrary  than  the  assumption  of  the  fragment  on  the 
Resurrection,  that  the  story  put  by  the  Pharisees  into  the 
mouth  of  the  Roman  guard,  about  the  disciples'  theft  of 
their  Master's  body, — hit  the  precise  truth  of  the  matter ; 
and  refutations  addressing  themselves  to  this  point  gain  a 
cheap  success  : '  but  the  variations  in  the  different  narratives 
remain  as  unrelieved  as  when  exhibited  by  Reimarus  :  the 
ingenuities  of  reconciling  interpreters  tending  only  to  bring 
criticism  into  contempt,  resulting  as  they  do  in  what  Lessing 
called  "  the  harmony  of  wax-noses,"  which  may  be  squeezed 
into  any  shape.  And  again,  when  Reimarus,  in  the  last 
fragment,  maintains  that,  after  the  death  of  Christ,  his 
disciples  set  about  the  construction  of  quite  a  new  doctrine 
respecting  his  person,  and  were  driven  by  necessity  to  make 
up  the  theory  of  a  suffering  and  glorified  Messiah,  coming 
again  to  judge  the  world,  and  that,  having  struck  out  this 
idea,  they  devised  a  history  to  suit  it ;  it  is  easy  to  show 
how  little  way  such  an  hypothesis  will  go,  in  explaining  the 
difference  between  the  conceptions  of  Matthew  and  the 
system  of  Paul :  but  the  alleged  fact  of  the  co-presence  in 
the  New  Testament  of  two  Christianities,  and  the  evidence 
that,  by  sotne  means,  one  of  these  did  develop  itself  into 
the  other,  are  surely  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt. 
This  distinction,  between  the  critical  facts  of  discrepancy, 
and  the  inference  drawn  from  it  by  the  Fragmentist, 
Lessing  himself  marked  from  the  first.  The  variations  in 
the  accounts  of  tbe  same  transactions,  as  reported  in 
different  gospels,  prove,  he  says,  no  fraudulent  misrepre- 
sentation by  eye-witnesses,  but  only  that  we  are  not  really 
in  presence  of  the  eye-witnesses,  and  suffer  from  the  inevit- 
able imperfections  of  later  historical  sources.  And  this 
thought,  working  upon  the  phenomena  of  agreement  and 
difference  in  the  first  three  gospels,  led  him  to  maintain  the 
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very  doctrine,  which  Eichhorn's  elaboration  afterwards 
rendered  celebrated,  of  a  prior  or  original  gospel, — also 
identified  by  him  with  the  gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews, 
-^whose  contents  furnished  the  common  base  of  our 
canonical  synoptics.  In  like  manner,  the  traces  in  Scripture 
of  two  different  Christianities,  a  Judaic  and  a  human,  he 
freed  from  the  suspicion  of  artifice  and  sudden  accommoda- 
tion to  necessity ;  and  treated  as  the  natural  expansion, 
distributed  over  a  generation  or  a  century,  of  a  faith  at  first 
compressed  and  narrowed  by  historical  conditions,  and 
reaching  its  plenitude  only  as  the  season  of  its  experience 
advanced.  And  not  in  reference  to  these  points  alone,  but 
generally,  Lessing  refused  to  surrender  Christianity,  on  proof 
of  error  in  its  first  teachers,  uncertainty  in  its  reported 
miracles,  contradictions  in  its  early  literature,  misapplication 
of  Messianic  prophecies.  All  these  he  regards  as  but  the 
external  accidents,  the  transitory  media,  of  the  religion, 
constituting,  it  may  be,  its  support  in  one  age  and  its  weak- 
ness in  another  :  they  do  not  belong  to  its  inner  essence,  in 
which  alone  the  real  evidence  of  spiritual  truth  is  found : 
and  he  who  detects  anything  amiss  with  them  may  even 
render  a  service  by  driving  men  from  sham-proofs,  that  really 
persuade  no  one,  to  true  ones  that  lie  at  the  heart  of  things. 
Religious  doctrine  cannot  be  deduced  from  mere  historical 
{acts  without  a  fura^ais  €ls  SXXo  ytvos  vitiating  the  whole 
process.  J^acfs  indeed  may  become  the  proper  ground  of 
moral  and  spiritual  faith :  but  then  they  must  be  facts 
which  come  over  again  and  again,  and  betray  an  element 
that  is  permanent  and  eternal ;  which  form  part  of  the 
experience  and  consciousness  of  humanity ;  and  ally  them- 
selves with  the  Divine  by  not  losing  their  presence  in  the 
world.  But  unrepeated  facts,  which  limit  themselves  to  a 
moment,  which  are  the  incidents  of  a  single  personality, 
and  are  left  behind  quite  insulated  in  the  past,  show, — 
were  it  only 'by  your  not  expecting  them  again, — that  they 
are  detached  from  the  persistent  and  essential  life  of  the 
universe  and  humanity.     They  are  but  once  and  away ;  and 
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least  of  all  therefore  can  testify  of  the  untransitory  and 
ever-living.  Thf  real  can  teach  us  only  so  far  as  it  has  an 
ideal  kernel,  redeeming  it  from  the  character  of  a  solitary 
phenomenon.  Among  the  various  expositions  and  applica- 
tions of  this  favourite  theme  of  Lessing's,  we  select  the 
following  sentences  from  his  Axiomata.* 

1.  "  The  Bible  evidently  contains  more  than  belongs  to 
Religion. 

2.  That  in  this  "/«^rtf"  the  Bible  is  still  infallible,  is 
mere  hypothesis. 

3.  The  letter  is  not  the  spirit,  and  the  Bible  is  not  the 
Religion. 

4.  The  objections  therefore  against  the  letter  and  against 
the  Bible,  are  not  on  that  account  objections  against  the 
spirit  and  against  the  Religion. 

5.  Moreover  there  was  a  religion  ere  there  was  a  Bible. 

6.  Christianity  was  in  being  before  Evangelists  and 
Apostles  had  written.  Some  time  elapsed  before  the  first 
of  them  wrote,  and  a  very  considerable  time  before  the 
whole  canon  was  constituted. 

7.  However  much  therefore  may  depend  on  these  writ- 
ings, it  is  impossible  that  the  whole  truth  of  the  Christian 
religion  can  rest  upon  them. 

8.  If  there  was  a  period  during  which,  diffused  as  the 
Christian  religion  already  was,  and  many  as  were  the  souls 
filled  already  with  its  power,  still  not  a  letter  had  yet  been 
written  of  the  records  which  have  come  down  to  us,  then  it 
must  be  also  possible  for  all  the  writings  of  Evangelists  and 
Apostles  to  perish,  yet  the  religion  taught  by  them  still  to 
subsist. 

9.  The  religion  is  not  true,  because  Evangelists  and 
Apostles  taught  it ;  but  they  taught  it,  because  it  is  true. 

10.  Its  interior  truth  must  furnish  the  interpretation  of 
the  writings  it  has  handed  down  ;  and  no  writings  handed 
down  can  give  it  interior  truth,  if  it  has  none." 

In  his  controversy  with  Goze,  he  illustrates  this  distinc- 
*  See  his  collected  works,  vol.  x.  p.  10 ;  or  Schwarz,  p.  147. 
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tion  between  the  essence  and  the  historical  form  of  Chris- 
tianity, by  a  parable  to  the  following  effect.     A  wise  king 
of  a  great  realm,  built  a  palace  of  immense  size  and  very 
peculiar  architecture.      About  this  structure,  there  came 
from  the  very  first  a  foolish  strife  to  be  carried  on,  espe- 
cially among  reputed  connoisseurs,  people,  that  is,  who  had 
least  looked  into  the  interior.     This  strife  was  not  about 
the  palace  itself,  but  about  various  old  ground-plans  of  it, 
and  drawings  of  the  same  very  difficult  to  make  out.     Once, 
when  the  watchmen  cried  out  "  Fire,"  these  connoisseurs, 
instead  of  running  to  help,  snatched  up  their  plans,  and 
instead  of  putting  out  the  fire  on  the  spot,  kept  standing 
with  their  plans  in  hand,  making  a  hubbub  all  the  while, 
and  squabbling  about  whether  this  was  the  spot  on  fire, 
and  that  the  place  to  put  it  out.     Happily,  the  safety  of 
the  palace  did  not  depend  on  these  busy  wranglers,  for  it 
was  not  on  fire  at  all ;  the  watchmen  had  been  frightened 
by  the  Northern  lights,  and  mistaken  them  for  fire  (p.  157). 
It  is  impossible  to  convey  by  a  clearer  image  Liessing's 
feeling  that  a  Christianity  once  incorporated  in  the  very 
substance  of  history  and  civilization,  seated  deep  in*  human 
sentiment  and  thought,  and  developed  into  literature,  law, 
and  life,  subsists  independently  of  critical  questions,  and  is 
with  us,  not  as  the  contingent  vapour  that  a  wind  may  rise 
to  blow  away,  but  as  the  cloud  that  has  dropped  its  rain 
and  mingled  with  the  roots  of  things. 

It  will  have  been  observed  how  near,  in  his  denial  of  a 
regulative  function  to  the  Bible,  Lessing  approached  to  the 
Catholic  position,  that  it  is  the  Church  that  authenticates 
the  Scripture,  not  Scripture  the  Church.  Nor  did  he  rest 
with  a  mere  negative  verdict  on  this  point,  as  against  the 
Protestant  misuse  of  Scripture.  When  pressed  to  say  where 
then  the  doctrinal  appeal  in  last  resort  was  to  be  found,  he 
at  once  replied,  The  oldest  tradition, — the  regula  fidet  of 
the  first  four  centuries, — is  the  "  Rock  on  which  the  Church 
was  built."  Nothing  however  could  be  further  from  his 
thought,  than  to  constitute  the  creed  of  any  period  a  rule 
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absolute  for  the  present  and  all  time.  His  thesis  is  to  be 
understood  partly  as  historical,  declaring  that,  in  point  of 
fact,  it  was  customary  with  the  Fathers  to  settle  dogmatic 
questions  by  appeal  to  apostolic  Tradition ;  and  partly  as 
simply  preferential,  to  the  effect  that,  if  we  would  grasp  the 
essence  of  Christian  faith,  tradition  is  a  better  aid  than 
Scripture; — the  condensed  formula,  in  which  the  pre- 
dominant feeling  of  the  Church  at  a  particular  time  has 
expressed  itself,  than  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  writings, 
various,  occasional,  individual,  venerable  as  a  literature,  but 
inapplicable  as  norm  and  definition.  A  short  portion  of 
the  Christian's  collective  worship — a  prayer,  a  hymn,  a  rite, 
especially  a  concentrated  Confession  of  Faith  into  which 
the  devout  consciousness  of  thousands  has  converged, — 
will,  at  all  events,  be  an  expression  of  religion,  not  of 
history  ;  and  you  are  less  likely  to  miss  there  the  kernel  of 
the  faith  than  in  a  search  for  it  through  the  diffuse  and 
complex  and  often  accidental  memorials  that  make  up  the 
New  Testament  collection.  In  vindicating  the  principle 
of  "  tradition,"  Lessing  meant  to  assert  the  rights  of  the 
current  consciousness  of  a  living  Church  against  the  fixed 
letter  of  ever  so  sacred  an  antiquity  :  and  if  he  proved  his 
case  by  reference  to  the  selected  instance  of  the  first  cen- 
turies, it  was  only  because  there  the  competing  rules  could 
be  brought  into  directest  comparison,  and  at  the  very  time 
when  Scripture  contained  least  that  was  out  of  date,  it  had 
still  been  subordinated  to  the  other  wu/wv  t^s  dXi^^euir*  And 
by  narrowing  the  ground  of  his  argument  to  that  period, 
he  could  free  the  discussion  from  the  needless  intrusion  of 
dogmatic  alarms ;  since,  for  the  security  of  an  orthodox 
creed,  the  regulafidei  is  at  least  not  less  eligible  than  the 
Scriptures.  Doubtless  there  is  something  of  dialectic  man- 
agement in  his  .treatment  of  this  subject;  and  propositions 
occur  which  we  must  regard  as  laid  down  yvfivaarucms,  rather 
than  bcyjMTiK&s,  He  carried  further  than  we  can  quite 
approve  the  habit  of  strictly  choosing  his  own  polemic 
ground,  and  so  limiting  himself  to  it  as  to  establish  one 
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thing  only  at  a  time,  without  heeding  any  collateral  mis- 
understandings which  the  process  might  create  or  leave. 
^^\%  first  positions  are  thus  sometimes  only  relatively  sound, 
as  against  his  opponents  :  and  when  he  has  excluded  the 
utterly  false,  he  can  advance,  by  another  passage  of  com- 
parative logic,  to  something  truer  than  his  own  previous 
truth.  To  those  who  compare  his  defence  of  the  early 
creeds  as  a  regulafidei  with  other  traces  of  his  theology, 
this  play  with  his  exuberant  strength, — which  postpones  the 
best  till  he  has  secured  the  better, — will  be  evident  enough. 
To  suppose  that  he  really  meant  to  bind  all  ages  by  the 
rule  of  one,  or  to  check  indefinite  living  development  by 
making  an  oracle  of  the  past,  is  to  ascribe  a  Papist  abso- 
lutism to  the  most  Protestant  of  Protestants. 

The  Protestant  use  of  Scripture  as  an  authoritative  oracle 
implies  the  notion  that  the  first  age  was  the  exclusive  seat 
of  revealing  inspiration ;  that  with  it  the  Divineness  passed 
away,  and  the  world  became  again  "  common  or  unclean." 
To  remove  the  Scriptures  from  such  regulative  use  is  to 
call  this  notion  in  question,  and  implies  a  different  concept 
tion  of  Revelation,  and  of  the  relation  between  the  Divine 
and  the  Human  Spirit.  Accordingly,  we  find  Lessing  ex- 
pounding a  theory  of  God's  dealings  with  the  world,  which, 
while  it  destroys  the  exceptional  and  final  character  of  the 
biblical  dispensations,  leaves  to  them  their  sacred  place 
and  function,  as  the  media  of  approach  between  God  and 
man.  He  conceives  of  Revelation,  not  as  a  thing  flung 
down  upon  history  once  for  all  and  all  at  once  and  left 
there, — not  as  ready-made  and  finished  truth,  valid  equally 
for  all  the  universe ;  but  as  an  incessant  process^  running 
through  the  whole  existence  of  mankind.  By  the  happiest 
of  analogical  definitions,  he  calls  it  the  Divine  Education  of 
the  human  race.  It  is  a  training-school,  whose  work  is  ever 
going  on,  with  elementary  books,  from  the  mere  alphabet 
of  thought  to  the  approaches  of  highest  wisdom.  All  cul- 
ture is  in  its  very  nature  progressive :  its  outward  apparatus 
and  means  ri%m%  per  saltum  \hxQyx^  successive  steps  that 
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may  be  numbered, — book  after  book,  class  after  class  ;  its 
inner  growth,  among  the  faculties  themselves,  being  on  the 
other  hand  continuous  and  unmarked  from  hour  to  hour. 
In  the  great  school  of  human  kind,  three  separate  stages, 
each  with  appropriate  furniture  of  instruction,  are  needful 
to  complete  the  outward  work ;  with  which  the  inner  de- 
velopment, ever  flowing  and  with  different  course  in 
different  souls,  can  only  roughly  correspond.  The  Hebrew 
dispensation  represents  the  first  stage,  and  the  Old  Testa- 
ment is  its  class-book.  In  what  now  does  the  excellence 
of  such  a  book  consist  ?  Not  surely  in  its  exhausting  the 
subject  of  which  it  treats  ; — not  in  its  anticipating  on  its 
first  page  the  teachings  of  its  last ; — not  in  its  dictating  all 
that  is  to  be  learned,  and  furnishing  no  problems,  no  exer- 
cises of  discipline,  on  which  the  scholar's  mind  may  work : 
but  in  adaptation  to  the  incipient  stage  of  culture;  in 
gradual  advance,  as  the  pupil  becomes  ready  for  more ;  in 
leaving  deducibles  that  may  be  independently  won ;  and  in 
not  closing  the  way  towards  the  step  beyond.  It  is  there- 
fore a  vain  objection  of  the  Fragmentist  (in  his  fourth  piece, 
entitled  "  The  Old  Testament  books  not  written  to  reveal 
a  religion  "),  that  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  are  silent  on  the 
doctrine  of  a  future  life  :  in  the  infancy  of  mankind,  the 
idea  of  eternity  is  beyond  their  grasp,  and  the  moral  law 
must  declare  itself  in  more  immediate  sanctions.  It  is  vain 
again  to  complain  that  so  impure  a  Monotheism  is  found  in 
the  older  writings.  Truth  given  is  never  possessed  like 
truth  achieved ;  and  when  the  simply  patriarchal  and 
national  Jehovah  had  been  sublimed  from  the  merely 
greatest  to  the  absolutely  Only  God,  the  hard-earned  dis- 
covery was  infinitely  more  precious  than  any  dictated 
dogma.  Even  the  apparent  interruption  of  the  course  of 
training  by  the  Babylonish  exile  and  its  suspension  of  the 
national  life,  was  but  a  wholesome  change  of  discipline. 
By  intercourse  with  a  foreign  people  of  larger  culture,  the 
Hebrews  apprehended  the  idea  of  immortality  at  last,  and 
then  found  to  their  joy  that  their  own  books  were  not  with- 
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out  hints  and  surmises  of  it  which  they  had  never  seen 
before.  They  returned  better  than  they  went.  Soon  the 
point  was  reached  when  they  began  to  extract  more  from 
their  text-book  than  it  would  fairly  yield, — sure  sign  that  it 
had  done  its  work  and  that  their  mind  was  ready  for  an 
advance.  Then  was  inaugurated  the  second  stage,  and 
Christianity  took  up  the  boyhood  of  the  race,  and  put  the 
New  Testament  into  their  hand  as  the  succeeding  manual. 
No  other  book  has  so  exercised  and  improved  the  human 
mind ;  and  if  of  these  benefits  it  has  been  a  necessary  con- 
dition, that  men  have  taken  it  for  their  all-in-all  of  know- 
ledge, this  is  only  what  must  always  be  thought  at  the  time 
of  whatever  system  of  instruction  spreads  to  the  mind's 
horizon.  The  one  grand  advance  made  by  this  Divine 
hand-book,  is  in  its  positive  and  practical  disclosure  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul :  but  the  less  ennobling  doctrines 
of  the  Trinity,  Original  Sin,  and  Atonement,  still  come  so 
near  to  the  essence  of  important  truths,  that  he  who  thinks 
himself  above  them  must  beware  lest,  in  his  conceit,  he  lose 
in  himself  or  snatch  from  his  weaker  brother  conceptions 
of  real  moment  and  not  easy  to  invest  with  other  forms. 
"  Ah  !  scholar  of  more  forward  capacity,  you  that,  having 
reached  the  last  leaf  of  your  class-book,  burn  and  stamp 
with  joy,  take  heed  how  you  let  your  weaker  fellow-scholar 
observe  what  you  divine  or  begin  already  to  discern."  Still, 
the  lagging  pupil  will  in  the  end  follow  the  more  advanced  ; 
will  see  light  in  front,  and  will  have  made  his  own,  by  pro- 
cess of  living  thought,  the  truths  which  at  first  he  had 
learned  by  rote.  For^  the  transformation  of  revealed  truths 
into  truths  of  reason  is  the  very  aim  and  crowning  success  of 
the  whole  scheme  of  Divine  discipline.  As  the  master  goes 
before  his  pupils  in  their  reckonings,  and  tells  them  the 
answer  which  their  computation  ought  to  bring;  so  the 
great  Educator  of  humanity  does  but  fore-announce  the 
results  which  the  combinations  of  thought  will  ultimately 
evolve. 

Education  however,  whether  of  infancy  or  boyhood,  is 
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Still  but  a  means  to  an  ulterior  end ;  and  it  were  a  distrust 
of  God  to  doubt  that  the  ripe  manhood  of  humanity  will 
yet  be  reached.  As  His  law  was  first  apprehended  by  its 
immediate  retributions,  and  next  became  solemn  with 
eternal  sanctions,  so  does  there  yet  remain  a  third  stage,  in 
which  it  will  be  deemed  holy  on  its  own  account,  and  the 
good  will  be  served  simply  because  of  its  goodness.  The 
time  must  come  of  a  new  and  eternal  gospel,  when  the 
class-books  of  an  earlier  period  will  be  left  behind.  Is  this 
hurtful  to  the  dignity  of  the  New  Testament  ?  Does  not, 
on  the  contrary,  the  Testament  itself  give  promise  of  such 
a  kingdom  of  heaven  ?  Have  not  all  enthusiastic  sects 
proclaimed  it  ?  Their  error  was  not  in  the  promise,  but 
in  the  date.  They  went  too  fast,  and  wanted  the  world's 
maturity  ere  its  childhood  was  half  gone.  And  this  is  ever 
the  character  of  fanaticism :  it  cannot  wait  for  the  future, 
but  would  urge  the  step  of  God's  Providence  to  its  own 
hot  haste.  The  Divine  wisdom  moves  by  a  serener  but  a 
surer  law,  and  knows  that  in  a  moral  sphere  the  straightest 
line  is  not  always  the  shortest.  Ere  all  is  ripe,  each  in- 
dividual must  have  passed  through  the  course,  whereby  the 
race  has  attained  to  its  maturity;  and,  as  for  this  end  a 
single  life  so  often  does  not  suffice,  what  forbids  his  return 
again  and  again  to  this  world,  to  achieve  fresh  steps  on  his 
spiritual  way  ? 

In  this  theory,  as  in  his  vindication  of  tradition,  Lessing 
makes,  at  one  point,  a  curious  approach  to  the  Catholic 
doctrine.  Revelation,  as  a  Divine  economy,  is  not  a  sacred 
literature^  but  a  living  institution.  Only,  his  object  in  thus 
changing  the  Protestant  representation,  is  to  set  in  action 
a  principle  subversive  alike  of  Catholic  fixity  and  Lutheran 
orthodoxy, — the  principle  of  a  progressive  revelation,  each 
part  of  which  is  to  be  successively  outstripped,  and  which 
gains  its  end  by  superseding  itself,  and  handing  over  its 
truths  to  the  custody  and  operation  of  Reason.  The  super- 
natural is  not  called  in  question  by  Lessing :  but  it  is 
reduced  to  a  subordinate  position,  and  made  the  mere 
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occasion  of  a  natural  development,  which  it  is  periftitted 
somewhat  to  accelerate.  Even  this  it  does  not  always 
accomplish  ;  for  the  Hebrews  after  all  were  anticipated  by 
the  Chaldaeans  in  the  knowledge  of  a  future  life,  and  were 
taught  the  highest  truths  they  ever  reached  by  exile  among 
Pagans  !  Lessing  not  improbably  introduced  this  very 
instance  to  intimate  how  little  stress  he  would  lay  on  any 
speciality  claimed  for  the  Jewish  people ;  to  raise  other 
positive  religions  of  the  world  into  a  position  comparable 
with  that  of  the  Scripture  dispensation  ;  and  to  leave  the 
wky  open  for  applying  to  them  the  same  principles  which 
he  had  carried  through  the  selected  cases  of  the  Hebrew 
and  the  Christian  faiths.  At  least,  we  think,  with  Professor 
Schwarz,  that  in  substituting  the  idea  of  PeffecHbility  for 
that  of  Perfection^  as  an  attribute  of  Revelation,  in  starving 
out  particular  and  exclusive  inspiration  by  giving  it  little  or 
nothing  to  do,  and  in  making  everything  culminate  in 
natural  evolution  of  faculty,  Lessing  would  fain  supersede 
all  exceptional  supernaturalism,  draw  the  whole  world  into 
the  circle  of  Divine  discipline,  and  merge  into  one  concep- 
tibn  the  antithesis  of  "grace"  and  "nature.' 

On  Lessing's  views  of  Historical  religion  some  further 
light  might  perhaps  be  thrown,  did  our  limits  permit  us  to 
investigate  the  question  as  to  the  precise  form  of  his 
Natural  Theology.  It  is  well  known  that  on  this  matter 
there  arose,  after  his  death,  a  controversy  which  to  this 
hour  has  been  brought  to  no  determinate  result.  It  in- 
volves in  its  web  so  many  delicate  and  complicated  threads 
of  metaphysical  and  -  personal  criticism,  that  we  can  only 
refer  to  the  external  facts,  and  state  what  appears  the  most 
reasonable  verdict  upon  them.  During  his  life-time,  Les- 
sing had  passed  for  a  disciple,  in  the  main,  of  the  Leib- 
nizian  philosophy.  In  1770  he  had  been  led  to  the  study 
of  Leibniz  by  Dutens'  collected  edition  of  his  works  ;  and 
from  that  time,  he  not  only  invariably  spoke  of  the  great 
Hanoverian  with  admiration,  but  vindicated  from  the 
charge  of  insincere  accommodation  his  conservatism  on 
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the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishments,  and  betrayed  the 
influence  of  the  Monadology  and  Theodic^e  in  many 
parts  of  his  own  scheme  of  thought; — in  his  idea  of 
Creation,  of  endless  development  of  individual  self-deter- 
mining beings,  of  the  pre-existence  and  transmigration  of 
souls.  He  had  also  entered  into  the  Leibnizian  polemic 
against  the  Arians  and  Socinians,  and  formed  to  himself  a 
Trinity  on  principles  closely  resembling  those  of  Locke's 
opponent.  His  mind  was  too  spontaneously  active  to 
allow  indeed  of  anything  like  a  sequacious  discipleship ;  and 
the  metaphysical  impulse  was  too  little  decided  in  him  to 
produce  any  organized  expression  of  his  philosophical 
creed.  But  his  friend  Mendelssohn,  who  concerned  him- 
self much  with  speculative  systems,  never  doubted  that  he 
was  a  Theist,  an  Individualist,  and  an  Optimist  of  the 
same  complexion  with  Leibniz.  It  was  therefore  not 
without  surprise  that,  after  his  death,  his  friends  heard,  on 
first-hand  authority,  of  a  conversation  held  shortly  before, 
in  which  he  had  avowed  himself  a  follower  of  Spinoza ! 
The  reporter  was  no  other  than  Jacobi, — the  philosopher 
of  Faith, — who  had  visited  him  in  Wolfenbiittel,  and  con- 
versed with  him  at  length  on  the  6th  and  7  th  July,  1780. 
What  passed  between  them  is  reported  at  length;  and 
among  other  expressions  of  Lessing's  are  such  as  these ; 
that  "  if  he  were  to  call  himself  after  any  master,  he  knew 
no  other  than  Spinoza  whom  he  could  name ; "  that  the 
ordinary  Theists  were  "  not  entitled  to  treat  Spinoza  like 
a  dead  dog ; ''  that  '^  Jacobi  had  better  make  friends  with 
Spinoza,"  for,  "  depend  upon  it,  his  was  the  only  philo- 
sophy." The  account  of  this  interview  aggrieved  the 
affectionate  Mendelssohn ;  who  could  not  bear  that  any  one 
should  even  seem  to  know  a  thought  of  Lessing's  uncon- 
fessed  to  him  ;  and  who  regarded  the  ascription  to  him  of 
Spinozistic  tendencies  as  an  imputation  on  his  religious 
character.  So  agitated  indeed  was  the  too-sensitive  friend, 
that  the  preparation  of  his  appeal  "  To  Lessing's  friends," 
shattered  him  to  death.     The  zeal,  thus  fatal  to  himself, 
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was  unhappily  not  less  over-wrought  for  the  interests  of 
truth,  and  the  service  of  his  friend.  It  led  him  to  call  in 
question  the  fidelity  of  Jacobi's  report,  and  to  deal  with 
the  whole  affair  as  an  unworthy  calumny.  Not  only  how- 
ever may  the  conversation  very  well  have  taken  place ;  but, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  witness's  unimpeachable  veracity,  it 
is  in  the  highest  degree  characteristic  of  the  interlocutors ; 
and  contrasts  the  Platonic  enthusiasm  of  Jacobi  with  the 
Aristotelian  precision  of  Lessing  in  a  way  that  fancy  could 
not  imitate.  The  conversation  then  being  genuine,  what 
did  Lessing  mean  ?  Prof.  Schwarz  thinks  that  he  was 
amusing  himself  with  Jacobi,  and  "  trotting  him  out ; " 
and  that  in  what  he  said  he  followed  the  clue  of  a  satiric 
pleasure  in  touching  the  sensitive  chords  of  a  mind  with 
"  one  idea,"  and  listening  to  the  rich  music  which  they 
made.  To  some  extent  it  may  be  so ;  but  we  find  in 
Lessing  too  real  an  earnestness,  an  intellect  too  intently 
strung,  to  ascribe  so  much  to  a  mere  relaxed  and  diplo- 
matic play  of  thought.  We  should  rather  seek  an  expla- 
nation in  his  characteristic  propensity  to  struggle,  as  we 
have  said,  for  neglected  elements  of  truth ;  a  propensity 
which  would  lead  him,  neither  from  temper  nor  from  art,  but 
from  the  instinct  of  intellectual  justice,  to  balance  Jacobi's 
judgment  of  Spinozism  by  a  recognition  of  its  rights. 
This  is  the  more  conceivable,  when  we  remember  the 
peculiarity  of  Jacobi's  point  of  view.  He  contended  that 
every  profound  and  consecutive  thinker,  who  once  took  the 
metaphysic  clue  in  hand  must  reach  Spinozism,  which  was 
the  only  self-consistent  philosophy.  At  the  same  time  he 
maintained  that  Spinozism  was  Atheism  :  and  concluding 
from  these  two  positions  that  there  was  no  way  to  Theism 
through  speculative  thought,  he  substituted,  as  ground  of 
Religion,  the  direct  intuition  of  Faith  for  the  mediating 
processes  of  philosophy.  Nothing  could  be  more  alien  to 
the  genius  of  Lessing  than  a  principle  like  this.  His 
unresting,  scrutinizing  mind,  ever  pushing  to  the  light  and 
sure  that  it  could  be  reached,  had  no  relish  for y?rf/ truths; 
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and,  while  ever  using  them,  would  not  like  to  be  reminded 
of  so  unpleasant  a  necessity.  Tell  him  that,  in  seeking  to 
interpret  the  universe,  he  had  no  choice,  but  between  a 
blind  leap  of  Faith  and  the  subtle  tracks  of  open  vision 
that  wind  through  every  height  and  depth,  and  he  will  take 
the  latter,  though  with  peril  of  losing  himself  in  infinite 
wanderings.  This,  we  suspect,  is  the  true  key  to  his  conver- 
sation with  Jacobi.  Allowing  for  this  source  of  deflexion, 
on  that  occasion,  from  his  usual  line  of  thought,  and 
judging  by  the  broad  evidence  of  his  whole  theologic 
writings,  we  find  in  few  of  his  philosophic  countrymen 
such  faint  traces  of  sympathy  with  Spinoza:  and,  draw 
where  we  will  the  distinction  between  Pantheism  and 
Theism,  Lessing  yrill  be  found  a  genuine  Theist,  with  no 
firmer  belief  than  in  a  self-conscious,  living,  willing,  and 
understanding  God ;  whose  existence  is  distinct  from  the 
universe,  pervading  and  transcending  it,  and  whose  deter- 
mining agency  does  not  exclude  the  play  of  free-will  indi- 
vidual beings. 

That  in  this  notice  we  have  said  so  little  of  Prof. 
Schwarz's  book,  is  due  to  its  merits  and  not  to  its  insigni- 
ficance. Its  success  is  so  complete  in  awakening  an 
interest  in  its  hero,  that  the  reader  or  the  reviewer  is  carried 
away  to  its  subject,  and  forgets  itself.  We  must  not  how- 
ever conclude  without  bearing  witness,  that  the  volume  is 
not  only  thorough  in  the  treatment  of  its  materials,  and 
admirable  in  their  distribution ;  but  vigorous  and  acute  in 
its  criticisms,  fresh  in  style  and  manner,  and  the  evident 
product  of  a  genuine  knowledge  of  the  times.  It  leads 
us  to  expect  with  eagerness  the  larger  history  of  which  it 
is  the  announced  forerunner. 
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"Theology,"  says  Mr.  Macaulay,  in  his  mischievous 
way,  "  is  not  a  progressive  science."  It  may,  however,  be 
retrogressive ;  and  it  is  sure  to  repay  flippant  neglect  by 
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lending  its  empty  space  to  mean  delusions.  To  its  great 
problems  some  answer  will  always  be  attempted  :  and  there 
is  much  to  choose  between  the  solutions,  however  imper- 
fect, found  by  reverential  wisdom,  and  the  degrading 
falsehoods  tendered  in  reply  by  the  indifferent  and  super- 
ficial. Even  in  their  failures,  there  is  a  vast  difference 
between  the  explorings  of  the  seeing  and  the  blind.  We 
deny,  however,  that  Christian  theology  can  assume  any 
aspect  of  failure,  except  to  those  who  use  a  false  measure 
of  success.  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  religion,  of  poetry,  of 
art,  to  exhibit  the  kind  of  progress  that  belongs  to  physical 
science.  They  differ  from  it  in  seeking,  not  Xh'^  phenomena 
of  the  universe,  but  its  essence^ — not  its  laws  of  change,  but 
its  eternal  meanings, — not  outward  nature,  in  short,  except 
as  expressive  of  the  inner  thought  of  God  :  and  being  thus 
intent  upon  the  enduring  spirit  and  very  ground  of  things, 
they  cannot  grow  by  numerical  accretion  of  facts  and 
exacter  registration  of  successions.  They  are  the  product, 
not  of  the  patient  sense  and  comparing  intelligence  which 
are  always  at  hand,  but  of  a  deeper  and  finer  insight, 
changing  with  the  atmosphere  of  the  affections  and  will. 
Instead  of  looking,  therefore,  for  perpetual  advance  of 
discovery  in  theology,  we  should  naturally  expect  an 
ebb  and  flow  of  light,  answering  to  the  moral  con- 
dition of  men's  minds  :  and  may  be  content  if  the  divine 
truth,  lost  in  the  dulness  of  a  material  age,  clears 
itself  into  fresh  forms  with  the  returning  breath  of  a 
better  time. 

With  hope  thus  moderate,  in  no  confidence  that  the 
millennium  is  due  at  present,  but  certainly  in  no  despair  of 
larger  visions  than  today's,  we  propose  to  glance  at  the 
newer  characteristics  of  English  theology ;  to  trace  their 
origin  and  deviation  from  the  data  of  the  antecedent 
generation;  and  to  indicate  any  common  point  towards 
which  their  several  lines  of  direction  may  seem  to  con- 
verge.    Few  thoughtful  men,  who  have  lived  through  the 
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greater  part  of  the  present  century,  can  fail  to  be  more  or 
1  ess  aware  of  a  vast  change  in  the  religious  ideas  and  spirit 
of  the  time, — a  change  surely  to  a  higher  mood  of  faith, 
and  even  of  doubt.  A  rapid  survey  of  its  social  conditions, 
and  of  its  chief  authors,  living  and  departed,  may  help  us 
to  appreciate  its  magnitude  and  tendency. 

Prior  to  the  peace  of  1 815,  the  disposable  activity  of  the 
English  mind  was  bespoken  for  the  most  part  by  the  excite- 
ment of  European  politics.  What  religious  movement 
there  was  arose  out  of  the  contagion  of  "  French  princi- 
ples," or  the  recoil  from  them  ;  and  was  so  subservient  to 
the  antagonism  of  parties  in  the  state  as  to  acquire  no 
independent  or  scientific  character.  The  disaffection  of 
Ireland,  and  its  threatened  invasion  by  Napoleon,  gave  an 
anti-catholic  direction  to  the  zeal  of  the  day,  and  enabled 
the  "  Clapham  sect,"  favoured  by  the  prejudices  of  the 
king  and  the  influence  of  Mr.  Percival,  to  attain  a  position 
disproportioned  to  its  merits.  After  the  close  of  the  war, 
the  numbers  and  social  importance  of  this  party  continued 
to  increase.  There  were  large  arrears  of  domestic  politics 
to  be  dealt  with ;  and  the  prominence  held  by  the  Catholic 
question  for  twelve  or  fourteen  years  made  a  watchword  of 
the  "  Bible-cry,"  placed  the  "  Evangelicals  "  in  the  van  of 
the  "  Protestant  interest,"  and  Irish  zealots  in  the  van  of 
the  Evangelicals.  This  temporary  leadership  was  not 
favourable  to  their  permanent  power.  A  fatal  taint  of 
political  agitation  infected  the  system ;  and  once  committed 
to  the  keeping  of  Hibernian  rhetoric,  it  was  spoiled  for  the 
quiet  depths  of  the  English  mind. 

One  by  one  the  elements  of  the  political  struggle  suc- 
ceeding to  the  war  were  discharged.  The  disabilities  were 
swept  away ;  the  House  of  Commons  was  reconstituted ; 
the  municipalities  were  reformed;  slavery  was  abolished. 
These  great  enterprises  of  action  and  resistance  being  over, 
and  the  strain  of  conflict  withdrawn,  attention  was  free 
for  more  reflective  interests,  and  an  inner  movement  began 
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to  replace  the  outward.  The  several  religious  parties, 
disengaged  from  their  civic  campaign,  were  sent  home  to 
their  spiritual  husbandry,  and  thrown  upon  their  intrinsic 
resources  of  genius  and  character.  The  time,  ever  so 
critical  for  church  and  doctrine,  had  come  at  last, — the 
time  of  searching  thought  and  quiet  work.  Other  charity 
than  would  serve  upon  the  hustings, — z.  deeper  gospel 
than  was  known  at  apocalyptic  tea-tables, — ^a  piety  stimu- 
lant of  no  platform  cheers,  became  indispensable  in 
evidence  and  expression  of  the  Christian  life.  Especially 
at  the  centres  of  intellectual  light, — the  Universities,  where 
the  speculative  faculties  are  trained, — ^were  the  reigning 
systems  sure  to  be  tried  by  the  severest  tests.  Who  could 
abide  the  day  of  reckoning  ?  What  party,  formed  amid 
the  tastes  and  admirations  of  the  previous  age,  could  prove 
itself  equal  to  the  larger  problems  of  a  new  time  ?  Dis- 
charged from  the  work  of  middle-class  agitation,  and 
scrutinized  by  academic  eyes,  what  had  Evangelicism  to 
show  ?  Its  men  of  genius  ? — if  it  has  higher  names  than 
Wilberforce  and  Martyn,  we  never  heard  them.  Its^  litera- 
ture?— its  favourites  were  Hannah  More  and  Robert 
Montgomery.  Its  divinity? — it  attained  the  altitude  of 
Scott,  Romaine,  and  Sumner.  Its  art  ? — the  accomplish- 
ments of  a  modem  day-school  go  beyond  it.  With  faint 
appreciation  of  scholarship,  and  entire  dislike  of  philosophy, 
it  seemed  studiously  to  repel  the  approaches  of  intellectual 
men  ;  and  accordingly  had  been  illustrated  by  the  devotion 
of  no  great  mind.  Its  preachers,  imperceptive  of  the 
English  standards  of  good  taste  and  reverence,  could 
hardly  be  distinguished  from  Dissenters.  Its  creed,  an 
endless  chain  of  inflexible  links,  could  only  revolve  in  the 
same  technical  groove,  and  could  apply  itself  to  no  resist- 
ance that  lay  out  of  its  meridian.  The  cold-blooded 
rapture  with  which  the  most  dismal  pictures  were  drawn  of 
this  redeemed  world,  and  a  divine  economy  sketched  which 
tortures  every  moral  affection,   plainly  showed  that  the 
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scheme  was  no  longer  realized,  and  had  passed  from  an 
inner  life  to  an  outward  opinion.  The  ecclesiastical  doc- 
trine of  the  party  was  moreover  purely  Erastian,  and  left  no 
intelligible  barrier  to  separate  the  Anglican  Church  from 
the  crowd  of  Nonconformists  at  home,  and  the  unepiscopal 
Protestants  abroad.  These  features  had  been  little  noticed 
while  the  merits  which  balanced  them  were  still  fresh; 
while  the  race  of  idle  and  worldly  clergymen  was  disap- 
pearing before  the  new  earnestness ;  while  great  philan- 
thropic enterprises  were  led  by  the  followers  of  Simeon ; 
while  the  fact  remained  conspicuous,  that  there  was  a 
Christianity  to  be  recovered  for  the  land,  and  that  these 
men  had  stepped  forth  to  do  it  But  in  the  third  decade 
of  this  century  their  "  first  works "  had  grown  familiar ; 
their  weaknesses  had  become  fixed ;  their  type  of  character 
had  cleared  itself  of  its  accidents  and  taken  shape.  It 
caught  the  fastidious  eye  of  Oxford  ;  and  ere  long,  beneath 
that  fine  perception  all  the  blemishes  were  brought  out.  A 
series  of  criticisms  began,  at  first  cautious  and  respectful ; 
but  gradually  assuming  a  wider  range  and  an  intenser 
spirit,  they  assailed  the  Evangelical  party  with  every  wea- 
pon of  antipathy  which  could  be  drawn  from  the  armoury 
of  imagination  or  logic.  Scripture  or  history.  The  weari- 
ness and  distaste  felt  at  Oxford  towards  the  Church- 
Calvinists  supplied  the  first  impulse  to  the  Tractarian 
movement ;  and  it  was  chiefly  with  a  view  to  displace  them 
that  a  new  theology  was  advanced.  As  its  lines  were  filled 
in,  and  it  acquired  consistency  and  depth,  a  positive 
inspiration  of  genuine  faith  supervened  and  left  all  party 
passions  behind.  The  great  agent  in  this  work  was  John 
Henry  Newman  ;  without  an  estimate  of  whose  genius  and 
influence  only  two-thirds  of  the  theological  history  of 
contemporary  England  could  be  written.  In  him  and  the 
Oxford  ecclesiastical  reaction  we  have  our  first  source  of 
the  modern  development ;  not  exactly  first  in  time,  or 
perhaps    even    in    importance,    but    most     conspicuous 
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and  best-defined,  and  therefore  most  tempting  to  begin 
with. 

The  sister  University  became  the  officina  of  no  "  Tracts  ; " 
and  so  no  one  talks  of  a  "  Cambridge  Theology."  There 
is  such  a  thing,  nevertheless ; — at  least  there  is  a  theology, 
perfectly  distinct  and  characteristic  of  the  age,  formed  by 
Cambridge  men,  and  born  with  the  impress  of  Cambridge 
studies,  though  not  elaborated  on  the  spot.  Coleridge 
taught  at  Highgate ;  but  he  poetized  and  learned  at  Jesus 
College  half  a  century  before  :  and  the  men  through 
whom  chiefly  his  Platonic  gospel  has  passed  into  the  heart 
of  our  generation,  Julius  Hare  and  Frederick  Maurice, 
acknowledged  the  same  alma  mater*  To  those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  writings  of  these  eminent  teachers,  it  will 
not  appear  fanciful  if  we  trace  the  origin  of  the  school  to 
intellectual  revolt  against  their  academic  text-books,  Locke 
and  Paley.  Empirical  psychology  and  utilitarian  ethics 
are  the  permanent  objects  of  Coleridge'?  hostility;  and 
their  removal  is  with  him  the  prior  condition  of  any 
morality  or  religion  at  all.  It  was  reserved  for  Professors 
Sedgwick  and  Whewell,  at  a  later  time,  to  dethrone  upon 
the  spot  the  two  established  potentates  in  philosophy. 
But  the  murmurs  against  them  had  long  been  gathering. 
Their  school  had  not  stood  still,  and  in  its  advance  had 
become  encumbered  with  able  but  inconvenient  allies ; 
betraying,  in  Bentham  and  James  Mill,  the  tendencies 
full-blown  which  it  had  been  often  reproached  with  secret- 
ing. Long  before  the  Genius  of  the  place,  starting  at  the 
shadow  of  its  own  philosophy,  recoiled  and  took  shelter 
with  an  elder  faith,  the  sensitive  and  religious  mind  of 
Coleridge  had  not  only  found  refuge  there  for  himself,  but 
opened  an  asylum  for  other  wanderers,  and  lighted  up  a 
chain  of  posts  to  show  the  way.  The  movement,  com- 
menced in  reaction  from  inadequate  metaphysics,  never 
rested  till  it  found  the  legitimate  repose  of  a  satisfying 
theology.  In  naming  the  accomplished  Chaplain  of 
*  F.  D.  Maurice,  however,  belongs  also  to  Oxford. 
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Lincoln's  Inn  as  the  most  distinguished  representative  of 
this  type  of  religious  thought,  we  do  not  overlook  the 
marked  individuality  which  assigns  to  him  a  place  of  his 
own.  But  this  very  freedom  and  freshness  in  the  disciple 
will  be  found  characteristic,  as  of  Plato's  so  of  Cole- 
ridge's disciples.  Mr.  Maurice  may  well  protest  against 
the  absurd  classification  which,  under  the  common  desig- 
nation of  "  Broad  Church,"  ranks  him  in  the  same  series 
with  Whately,  Baden  Powell,  and  Rowland  Williams, — 
men  whose  first  principles  and  whole  method  are  the  most 
precise  contradictories  of  his  own,  however  congenial  with 
him  they  may  be  in  resistance  to  unchristian  narrowness 
and  unworthy  fears.  But  he  has  always  affectionately 
claimed  his  aflSnity  with  the  author  of  the  Aids  to  Reflectioit 
and  cannot  be  displeased  if  we  seek  him,  with  Julius  Hare, 
in  the  parlour  of  the  Highgate  sage.  In  the  philosophical 
reaction  proceeding  thence  to  penetrate  the  whole  sul> 
stance  of  Christianity,  we  find  the  second  element  in  the 
modem  development. 

It  would  be  a  curious  problem  of  literary  geography  to 
trace  the  stream  of  French  intellectual  influence  which  has 
passed  through  Edinburgh,  to  effect  its  infiltration  into  the 
English  mind.  Certain  it  is  that  the  action  of  continental 
culture  on  North  Britain  has  been  more  immediate  and 
conspicuous  than  on  South ;  and  in  retuin,  the  writings  of 
the  "Scottish  school"  have  met  with  a  recognition  in 
Paris  and  Geneva  which  they  never  obtained  in  England. 
The  genius  of  the  country  inclines,  on  one  side,  to  the 
Gallican  type  of  Reformed  theology ;  on  the  other,  to  the 
material  sciences  in  which  Paris,  on  the  whole,  has  borne 
the  palm.  Playfair,  Leslie,  and  Dugald  Stewart,  in  their 
mathematical  and  physical  expositions,  have  the  peculiar 
impress  of  French  neatness  and  precision.  David  Hume, 
scarcely  English  in  his  style,  was  still  less  so  in  the  easy  play 
of  his  logic,  and  the  careless  completeness  of  his  Pyrrhonism. 
And  the  answers  which  his  own  countrjnnen  gave  to  him 
were  precisely  such  as  the  metaphysical  orthodoxy  of  the 
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Faculth  des  Lettres  approved  and  reproduced.  Again  and 
again  may  be  noticed  a  certain  sympathetic  or  concurrent 
change  in  the  speculative  temperature  of  Edinburgh  and 
Paris.  During  the  depression  of  France  after  the  Restora- 
tion, the  reaction  against  the  opinions  and  tastes  of  her 
revolutionary  period  was  everywhere  \strong  in  Europe  :  and 
met  in  Edinburgh  with  no  check  from  any  ^scinating 
system  or  powerful  mind.  The  phrenology  of  Gall,  the 
criticism  of  Jeffrey,  the  rhetoric  of  Brown,  could  not 
assuage  the  deeper  thirst  now  beginning  to  be  felt.  Some- 
thing else  was  needed  than  a  new  form  of  the  discarded 
materialism,  and  freethinking,  and  sensationalism  of  the 
last  age.  In  truth,  Scottish  logic  and  metaphysics  had  run 
dry,  and  by  resort  to  them  was  no  baptism  of  regeneration 
to  be  found.  While  many  still  wandered  there  in  hope, 
there  came  out  of  the  desert  a  Scottish  vates^  who  had 
descried  an  unexhausted  spring,  and  led  the  way  to  it  by 
strange  paths.  Thomas  Carlyle  gave  the  first  clear  expres- 
sion to  the  struggling  heart  of  a  desolate  yet  aspiring  time, 
making  a  clean  breast  of  many  stifled  unbeliefs  and  noble 
hatreds ;  and  if  unable  to  find  any  certain  Saviour  for  the 
present,  at  least  preparing  some  love  and  reverence  to  sit, 
"clothed  and  in  right  mind,"  for  the  Divine  welcome, 
whenever  it  might  come.  Is  the  reader  surprised  that  we 
keep  a  niche  for  the  author  of  Hero-  Worship  in  our  gallery 
of  theologians  f  Be  it  so.  The  officials  of  St  Stephen's 
were  also  surprised  at  the  proposal  to  put  Cromwell's  effigy 
among  the  statues  of  the  kings.  We  will  only  say,  that 
whoever  doubts  the  vast  influence  of  Carlyle's  writings  on 
the  inmost  faith  of  our  generation,  or  supposes  that 
influence  to  be  wholly  disorganizing,  misininterprets,  in 
our  opinion,  the  symptoms  of  the  time,  and  is  blinded  by 
current  phraseology  to  essential  facts.  With  this  convic- 
tion, we  must  treat  the  literary  reaction  represented  by  him 
as  the  third  element,  completing  the  modern  development. 
To  these  three  movements,  distinguished  by  the  names 
of    Newman,   Coleridge,   and  Cariyle,   must    be    mainly 
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ascribed  the  altered  spirit,  in  regard  to  religion,  pervading 
the  young  intellect  of  England.  In  proceeding  to  notice 
them  one  by  one,  we  must  be  content  with  a  slight  glance 
at  their  most  salient  features.  And  we  must  wholly  pass 
by  many  secondary,  though  far  from  unimportant,  streams 
of  separate  influence  which  have  swelled  the  confluence  of 
change.  The  operation  of  Arnold's  life, — of  Whately's 
writings, — of  Channing, — of  the  younger  Newman, — of 
Theodore  Parker,— ^f  Emerson, — on  the  temper  and 
belief  of  the  age,  has  in  each  case  been  considerable. 
But  we  limit  ourselves  to  the  propheta  tnajores.  Moreover, 
it  is  only  on  the  fresh  powers  cutting  into  original 
directions,  and  making  roadways  of  thought  where 
before  was  the  forest  or  the  flood,  that  we  propose  to 
dwell.  Whilst  these  have  been  working  their  way,  of 
course  the  old  tendencies  have  not  quitted  the  field,  or 
lost  their  hold.  The  elder  orthodoxies,  the  elder  scep- 
ticisms, of  established  type,  are  still  alive ;  and  how  and 
then,  during  the  last  thirty  years,  have  put  forth 
startling  re-assertions  of  their  vitality.  In  Comte  the 
physical,  in  Strauss  the  historical,  negation  of  theology 
may  be  said  not  only  to  re-appear,  but  to  culminate. 
And  each  of  these,  again,  has  its  group  of  related  pheno- 
mena :  the  Logic  of  Mill,  the  hypothesis  of  the  Vestiges 
(and,  we  would  add,  the  greater  part  of  the  replies),  the 
Psychology  of  Herbert  Spencer,  and  the  propaganda  of 
Secularism,  tracing  the  course  of  the  Positivist  tendency; 
while  the  freer  hand  which  scriptural  criticism  everywhere 
displays,  its  more  open  feeling  for  the  human  element  in 
the  gospel, — qualities  which,  most  conspicuous  abroad,  are 
yet  familiar  to  us  in  Bunsen,  Stanley,  and  Jowett, — indicate 
a  direction  from  which  the  Lebenjesu  has  rendered  it  im- 
possible to  recede.  These,  however,  are  but  the  newest 
steps  on  beaten  tracks  of  thought.  Since  the  age  of  Bacon 
(nay,  for  that  matter,  from  the  days  of  Socrates),  we  have 
known  that  to  seek  only  natural  law,  was  the  way  to  find 
only  natural  law ;  and  since  the  time  of  Semler,  there  is  no 
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excuse  for  surprise  if  the  critique  of  Scripture  persists  in 
demanding  some  modification  of  our  faith.  To  lay  down 
the  true  bridge  from  inductive  science  to  the  living  God, — 
to  settle  the  relation  between  the  human  and  the  divine 
factors  in  the  process  and  monuments  of  revelation, — these 
are  not  new  difficulties  ;  nor  is  it  an  original  device  to  fall 
into  despair  at  them,  and  declare  that  the  problems  can  be 
worked  only  on  their  finite  side.  Comte  and  Strauss, 
therefore,  we  disregard,  at  present,  as  mere  continuance- 
phenomena^ — rather  clenching  the  past  than  opening  the 
future.  They  do  but  modify  the  equilibrium  of  given 
conditions :  and  our  purpose  is  to  describe  the  dynamic 
elements  which  have  introduced  unexpected  movement. 

The  marvellous  results  of  the  High-Church   reaction 
have  nearly  effaced  the  remembrance  of  its  local  and  per- 
sonal beginnings.     It  was  busy  at  Oxford  long  before  the 
first    "Tracts"    appeared;    under    an    aspect,   however, 
which  gave  little  promise  of  the  Newman-ia  (to  borrow 
a  witticism   of  Whately's)   afterwards   developed.     Some 
thirteen  years  before   the  "Tracts"  were  advertised,  two 
undergraduates  had  an  epistolary  controversy  together  on 
the  subject  of  baptismal-regeneration;    and    the    corre- 
spondent who  took  the  evangelical  side  was  John  Henry 
Newman.     The  doctrine,  therefore,  was  in  vogue  ere  its 
appointed  advocate  was  converted.     In  truth,  Dr.  Charles 
LJoyd,  who  filled  the  chair  of  Divinity  (Regius)  from  1822, 
and  the  see  of  Oxford  from  1827  till  his  death  in  1829, 
was,  throughout  this  period,  obnoxious  to  the  Evangelicals 
as  the  avowed  representative  of  an  opposite  school,  to 
which  also  Hawkins,  Pusey,  and  Keble  belonged.     But 
the    "  Catholic "   tendency  of  this  group  of  friends  was 
marked  by  other  symptoms  than  the  later  Tractarian.     Dr. 
Newman  has  remarked,  that  "  the  same  philosophical  ele- 
ments "  will  "  lead  one  mind  to  the  Church  of  Rome ; 
another  to  what,  for  want  of  a  better  word,  may  be  called 
GermanismJ^  *     He  is  pleased  to  add,  that  the  determina- 
*  "  Essay  on  the  Development  of  Christian  Doctrine,"  p.  71.  > 
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tion  towards  the  Tiber  or  the  Rhine  will  depend  on  the 
person's  "sensibility  or  insensibility  to  sin."  Perhaps, 
also,  a  little  on  his  knowledge  or  ignorance  of  the  German 
language  and  literature;  without  some  access  to  which, 
*^  Germanism  ^^  would  seem  to  be  impossible,  and  there- 
fore, in  the  given  case,  Romanism  inevitable.  The  Free- 
Newmanites  at  Oxford  were  not  unfurnished  with  modern, 
in  addition  to  ancient,  scholarship  ;  and,  accordingly,  were 
known  to  look  with  hope  and  favour  on  the  aims  of  a 
scientific  theology,  and  to  be  quite  above  the  conventional 
disparagement  of  German  research  to  which  a  blind  coward- 
ice resorts.  Indeed,  Dr.  Pusey's  first  publication,  dedicated 
to  Bishop  Lloyd,  was  a  defence*  of  the  "Theology  of 
Germany"  against  the  strictures  of  Mr.  Rose  in  his 
Cambridge  University  Sermons,  This  little  book,  which, 
we  believe,  has  long  been  suppressed,  bears  curious  witness 
to  the  deflection  of  the  Oxford  movement  from  its  original 
path.  The  author  explains  the  extravagances  of  Ration- 
alism by  the  absurd  "stiffness"  and  intolerable  "ortho- 
doxism  "  which  preceded  and  provoked  them :  he  welcomes 
the  aid  of  ELant  and  Schelling  in  transition  to  a  higher 
faith :  he  treats  the  dangerous  crisis  as  over,  and  the 
healthy  renovation  of  theology  as  in  progress.  Nor  are  his 
particular  judgments  of  men  and  books  less  remarkable 
than  the  general  course  of  his  argument.  Of  Lessing  he 
speaks  (p.  51)  with  warm  affection,  as  "probably  more 
Christian,^*  despite  his  scepticism,  than  his  orthodox  oppo- 
nent Goze;  and  (p.  156)  as,  "perhaps  rightly,  preferring 
Pantheism  to  the  then  existing  systems."  He  recognizes 
(p.  177)  De  Wette's  "really  Christian  faith,"  obscured 
though  it  might  be  by  adherence  to  the  philosophy  of 
Fries.  Schleiermacher  receives  (p.  115)  the  highest  praise. 
Bretschneider  is  justified  (p.  154)  for  attempting,  in  the 
Probabilia,  to  bring  the  Johannine  question  to  an  issue. 

*  "An  Historical  Inquiry  into  the  probable  Causes  of  the  Ration- 
alist Character  lately  predominant  in  the  Theology  of  Germany."  By 
E.  B.  Pusey,  M.A,,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.     1828. 
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And  it  is  strange  to  hear  (p.  80)  from  the  nominal  fkther 
of  "Puseyism,"  that  the  ^^  gratia  ministerialist^ — the 
efficacy  of  the  sacraments  and  offices,  though  administered 
by  evil  men, — is  "  an  absurd  and  pernicious  fiction."  That 
a  book  abounding  in  such  estimates  should  be  laid  by  this 
particular  author  at  the  feet  of  an  Oxford  bishop  and 
Regius  Professor ;  and  that  the  successors  to  that  divinity 
chair  should  be  first  Dr.  Burton  and  then  Dr.  Hampden, 
are  clear  indications  of  a  theological  tendency,  present  and 
powerful  in  the  early  years  of  the  anti-evangelical  move- 
ment, but  superseded  and  discharged  at  a  later  stage. 

In  1829,  Bishop  Lloyd  made  his  mortal  exit.  Super- 
fluous German  and  defective  "  sensibility  to  sin "  having 
thus  withdrawn  to  other  scenes,  there  was  room  for  "  the 
same  philosophical  elements,"  with  proper  "  sensibility  "^ 
and  no  German,  to  enter  from  the  other  side,  and,  slipping 
to  the  front,  lead  on  whither  that  happy  set  of  graces  tends. 
For  a  while  it  seemed  doubtful  which  of  the  two  paths  the 
Oxford  High  Church  was  to  take — Germanism  or  Ro- 
manism— theological  advance  or  ecclesiastical  retrogression : 
and  the  events  of  that  year  curiously  show  how  little  either 
section  of  the  party  understood  its  own  instincts  and  could 
take  its  proper  attitude.  It  was  the  memorable  year  of 
Catholic  emancipation  and  Sir  Robert  PeePs  rejection  at 
Oxford.  At  that  election  we  find  Dr.  Pusey  among  the 
strenuous  supporters.  Dr.  Newman  among  the  vehement 
opponents,  of  the  minister  and  his  Relief-bill :  the  former 
reputed  to  be  "  one  of  the  most  liberal  members  of  the 
University,"  the  latter  in  close  "union  with  the  most 
violent  bigots  "  of  "  the  No-popery  party  ; "  *  the  future 
Anglican  in  the  camp  of  the  Liberals — ^the  future  Romanist 
in  that  of  the  Orangemen  1  Yet  Newman  had  already 
betrayed  the  tendencies  which  ere  long  possessed  him 
entirely,  and  become  separated  by  them  from  his  former 
associates  of  the  same  school.  Not  only  had  his  private 
opinions  opened  out,  from  1823-6,  into  something  like 
*  Life  of  Blanco  White,  vol.  ill  p.  131. 
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**  full-blown  Popery,"  *  but  he  had  evinced  on  their  behalf 
that  unrivalled  power  of  personal  influence   which  few 
sensitive  minds  can  resist,  and  which  carries  with  it  a  rest- 
less passion  for  its  own  exercise.     He  was,  indeed,  foiled 
in  his  first  conflict  with  the  Evangelical  party,  and  in  his 
first  attempt  to  dictate  a  policy  to  his  own ;  but  his  was 
not  a  power  which  depended  on  external  success ;  it  was  a 
spiritual  ascendency,  yielding  like  the  air  to  local  strokes  of 
force,  but  remaining  circumambient  and  elastic  still.     The 
minute-book  of  the  Oxford  Auxiliary  Bible  Society  pro- 
bably records  the  earliest  public  evidence  of  his  alienation 
from  his  undergraduate  faith.     Already  remarkable  for  the 
force  and  fervour  of  his  preaching,  and  not  yet  an  object 
of  theological  suspicion,  he  had  been  appointed  third  secre- 
tary to  the  society   in    1826,   on  the  suggestion  of  Dr. 
Symons  (present  Warden  of  Wadham  College),  and  with 
the  approval  of  Dr.  M*Bride  (now  Principal  of  Magdalen 
Hall),   and  other  distinguished   supporters  of  the    Low 
Church.     No  sooner  had  he  accepted  the  office  than  an 
anonymous  circular  appeared  on  the  breakfast-table   of 
sundry  clergjnnen  of  the  place,  lamenting  that  the  society 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  low  party ;  urging  the  importance 
of  eff*ecting  a  change,  and  pointing  out  a  rule  which  con- 
ferred a  vote  on  every  clerical  subscription  of  half-a-guinea. 
It  was  soon  whispered  that  this  paper  was  not  unknown  to 
the  new  secretary ;  though  one  at  least  of  his  near  friends 
felt  secure  in  denying  his  connection  with  it,  and  was  pro- 
portionately disturbed  to   find  it  really   his  production. 
The  design,  thus  commenced  in  secret,  soon  threw  off"  all 
disguise.     The  draft  of  the  annual  report,  drawn  up  in  the 
usual  unctuous  style  by  the  first  secretary,  Mr.  Hill  (Vice- 
Principal  of  St.  Edmund's  Hall),  came  before  the  com- 
mittee for  discussion.     The  new  secretary  moved  some  two 
hundred  and  fifty  amendments,  which  would  have  struck 
out  all  the  Scripture  adaptations  and  '^  gracious  "  jargon 
from  the  document,  and  turned  it  into  such  English  as  he 
♦  See  F.  W.  Newman's  "Phases  of  Faith,"  p.  11. 
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might  use.  He  lost  his  amendments, — ^his  office, — ^and  all 
further  confidence  from  the  Evangelical  party. 

The  loss,  however,  of  his  tutorship  in  Oriel,  involving  as 
it  did  a  breach  with  Dr.  Hawkins  (the  Provost),  was  more 
significant  in  relation  to  the  subsequent  course  of  Angli- 
canism. In  conjunction  with  two  out  of  three  co-tutors 
(the  elder  Froude  and  Mr.  [afterwards  Archdeacon]  Robert 
Isaac  Wilberforce),  he  had  requested  that  the  Oriel  men 
might  be  distributed  into  four  separate  sets ;  and  that  of 
these,  one  might  be  assigned  to  each  tutor  as  his  pastoral 
charge.  The  request  was  refused  by  the  Provost,  on  the 
reasonable  ground  that,  by  the  proposed  arrangement,  the 
students  would  fall,  in  each  case,  under  the  exclusive  power 
of  one  man's  mind,  instead  of  experiencing,  as  was  intended, 
the  influence  of  the  whole  tutorial  body.  The  disap- 
pointed petitioner  resigned ;  and  from  that  moment  the 
preacher  at  St.  Mary's,  checked  in  his  operations  within 
his  college,  laid  himself  out  for  religious  action  beyond 
its  walls,  and  raised  his  Church  and  Littlemore  into 
a  power  of  the  first  order  in  the  history  of  English 
religion. 

The  death  of  Dr.  Lloyd  removed  his  chief  external  check 
at  a  time  when  his  internal  resources  for  influence  were 
fast  maturing.  The  Divinity  chair  and  the  episcopal  office 
were  no  longer  united;  and  scientific  theology  lost  the 
shelter  of  the  mitre.  The  subtle  intellect  and  resolute  will 
of  John  Henry  Newman  were  left  without  a  rival :  not  in- 
disposed to  crush  as  dangerous  the  explorations  of  German 
criticism,  which  probably  suggested  nothing  but  scepticisms 
to  his  outside  gaze ;  and  impelled  to  organize,  out  of  the 
safer  materials  of  patristic  and  ecclesiastical  literature,  where 
he  was  at  home,  a  scheme  of  doctrine  with  clear  passages 
between  the  parts,  with  commodious  stowing-place  for 
every  doubt,  and  foundations  buried  out  of  sight.  We 
presume  it  must  be  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  his  friend, 
that  Dr.  Pusey  never  followed  up  the  direction  on  which 
he  had  so  well  entered  in  his    "Inquiry"    concerning 
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Rationalism ;  and  that  a  few  years  later  (in  1836)  he  was 
ready,  in  his  turn,  to  employ  against  Dr.  Hampden  the 
very  same  unworthy  weapons  which  he  had  wrested  from 
the  hand  of  Mr.  Rose.  When  he  had  succumbed,  all 
ambiguity  as  to  the  course  of  the  movement  ceased.  The 
assault  on  Evangelicism  from  the  side  of  free  learning  was 
silent ;  the  guns  spiked,  the  batteries  abandoned.  All  was 
to  be  done  from  the  entrenched  positions  of  Past  Authority, 
and  the  communications  surrendered  with  the  open  road  of 
Future  Truth.  Though  some  cautious  years  had  still  to 
pass  ere  the  full  bearings  of  the  new  system  were  displayed, 
the  absence  of  divided  command  accelerated  its  develop- 
ment, and  simplify  its  history.  The  preacher  of  St.  Mary's 
was  undisputed  choregus :  and  the  analysis  of  his  personal 
theology  preserves  the  essence  of  the  whole  reaction. 

Whence  arises  that  strange  mixture  of  admiration  and  of 
distrust,  of  which  most  readers  and  hearers  of  John  Henry 
Newman  are  conscious  ?  Often  as  he  carries  us  away  by 
his  close  dialectic,  his  wonderful  readings  of  the  human 
heart,  his  tender  or  indignant  fervour,  there  remains  a 
small  dark  speck  of  misgiving  which  we  can  never  wipe 
out.  The  secret  perhaps  lies  in  this, — ^that  his  own  faith 
is  an  escape  from  an  alternative  scepticism,  which  receives 
the  veto  not  of  his  reason,  but  of  his  will.  He  has,  after 
all,  the  critical,  not  the  prophetic  mind.  He  wants  imme- 
diateness  of  religious  vision.  Instead  of  finding  his  eye 
clearer  and  his  foot  firmer  the  deeper  he  sinks  towards  the 
ultimate  ground  of  trusty  he  hints  that  the  light  is  precarious, 
and  that  your  step  may  chance  on  the  water  or  the  rock  in 
that  abysmal  realm.  The  tendency  of  the  purest  religious 
insight  is  ever  to  quit  superficial  and  derivative  beliefs,  and 
seek  the  primitive  roots  where  the  finite  draws  life  from  the 
Infinite.  The  awfulness  of  that  position,  the  direct  con- 
tact of  the  human  spirit  with  the  Divine,  the  loneliness  of 
communion  when  all  media  of  church  and  usage  are  re- 
moved, do  not  appal  the  piety  of  noblest  mood.  With 
Dr.  Newman  the  order  is  reversed.     He  loves  to  work  in 
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the  upper  strata  of  the  minds  with  which  he  deals,  detecting 
their  inconsistencies,  balancing  their  wants,  satisfying  them 
with  the  mere  coherence  and  relative  sufficiency  of  their 
belief,  but  encouraging  them  to  shrink  from  the  last  ques- 
tionings.  With  himself,  indeed,  he  sometimes  goes  deeper, 
and  descends  towards  the  bases  of  all  devout  belief;  but 
evidently  with  less  of  assurance  as  his  steps  pass  down. 
The  ground  feels  to  him  less  and  less  sohd  as  he  penetrates 
from  the  deposits  of  recent  experience  into  the  inner  labo- 
ratory of  the  world ;  and  it  is  only  when  he  stands  upon 
the  crust,  and  takes  it  as  it  is,  that  he  loses  the  fear  lest  it 
rest  upon  the  flood.  His  certainties  are  on  the  surface, 
and  his  insecurities  below.  With  men  of  opposite  character, 
often  reputed  to  be  sceptical,  doubt  is  at  the  top,  and  is  but 
as  the  swaying  of  water  that  is  calm  below,  and  sleeps  in  its 
entire  mass  within  its  granite  cradle.  He  seems  to  say 
within  himself,  "  There  is  no  bottom  to  these  things  that  I 
can  find ;  we  must  therefore  put  one  there  ;  and  only  mind 
that  it  be  sufficient  to  hold  them  in,  supposing  it  to  be 
real."  He  deals,  in  short,  with  the  first  truths  of  religion 
as  hypotheses^  not  known  or  knowable  in  themselves,  but 
recommended  by  the  sufficient  account  they  give  of  the 
facts,  and  the  practical  fitness  of  belief  in  them  to  our 
nature.  He  denies  the  existence  for  our  mind  of  anything 
dpvTrddfToPf  and  treats  even  our  highest  persuasions  as  a  pro- 
visional  discipline,  wholesome  for  us  to  retain,  whether  they 
be  harmless  errors  or  eternal  truths.  Nor  is  this  radical 
scepticism  merely  implied  at  second-hand  :  it  receives  direct 
and  repeated  statement  as  a  philosophical  principle.  In 
his  History  of  the  Arians,*  the  author  explains  the  distinc- 
tion drawn  by  the  Fathers  between  &€o\oyui  and  oUopo/ua, 
between  absolute  and  relative  truth  in  regard  to  God.  An 
"  economy,"  we  are  told,  is  a  representation  not  correspond- 
ing with  the  real  nature  of  things,  but  reduced  into  adapta- 
tion to  our  faculties,  and  substituted  for  the  truth  in  con- 
descension to  our  incapacity.     It  is  not  simply  the  broken 

♦  Pages  43,  44- 
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view  which  alone  we  can  seize  of  transcendent  realities, 
given  for  apprehension  but  not  yet  apprehended ;  it  is  a 
"  pious  fraud," — a  benevolent  cheat, — directly  put  upon  us 
by  the  Creator  himself,  to  stand  as  the  moral  equivalent  of 
a  missing  verity.  Now,  what  does  the  author  include  under 
this  class  of  representative  illusions  ?.  Does  he,  like  the 
Fathers,  confine  the  application  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Incarnation  and  historical  manifestation  of  God  in  Christ, 
as  opposed  to  his  inner  and  Absolute  Essence  ?  Far  from 
it.  He  reduces  to  the  same  head  the  revelation  to  us  of 
moral  laws ;  and  the  suggestion,  by  sensible  phenomena, 
of  an  external  material  world ;  and  the  aspect  of  design  and 
purpose  which  the  cosmical  order  assumes  in  the  eyes  of 
"  the  multitude."  Are  these  things,  then, — these  porphyry 
pillars  on  which  our  very  life  is  raised, — nothing  but  appear- 
ance,— "shadows,"  "beguiling  the  imaginations  of  most 
men  with  a  harmless  but  unfounded  belief"  ?  So  does  our 
author  regard  them :  and  in  his  idealism  saves  nothing 
whatever,  so  far  as  we  can  find,  from  the  realm  of  phantasy.  „ 
Alike  in  the  world  of  sense  and  in  the  temple  of  the  spirit 
"man  walketh  in  a  vain  show."  In  this  way  the  very 
antithesis  from  which  he  starts  disappears  :  he  gives  such 
an  extension  to  the  system  of  economy  as  to  swallow  up  the 
theology  altogether,  and  to  present  God  to  us  as  never  and 
nowhere  doing  anything  but  "  simulating  "  on  our  behalf! 
Not  only  are  we  kept  at  a  distance  from  all  realities  ;  but 
the  representations  amid  which  our  minds  are  imprisoned 
are,  or  may  ht, false  representations; — false  in  the  same 
way  and  degree  as  the  assertion  that  the  Mosaic  dispensa- 
tion was  unchangeable,  though  all  the  while  it  was  destined 
to  be  abolished.  Alas !  have  we  here  no  key  to  our  author's 
fondness  for  an  esoteric  and  exoteric  presentation  of  doc- 
trine ? — for  a  mystical  as  well  as  a  literal  exegesis  ? — for  a: 
disciplina  arcani  ? — ^for  doubling  the  aspect  and  expression 
of  all  that  is  offered  as  truth?  If  the  universe  and  God 
set  the  example  of  being  scenical,  what  shall  hinder  religion 
from  becoming  histrionic  ? 
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The  hypothetical  nature  of  even  the  most  fundamental 
propositions  in  theology, — their  dependence  on  assumptions 
which  not  our  vision  but  our  blindness  compels  us  to  make, 
— is  strongly  asserted  in  the  following  paragraph  of  the  four- 
teenth University  Sermon;  on  the  Theory  of  developments 
in  religious  doctrine  : — 

"It  is  true  that  God  is  without  beginning,  if  eternity  may 
worthily  be  considered  to  imply  succession ;  in  every  place,  if 
He  who  is  a  Spirit  can  have  relations  with  space.  It  is  right 
to  speak  of  His  Being  and  Attributes,  if  He  be  not  rather 
super-essential ;  it  is  true  to  say  that  He  is  wise  or  powerful,  if 
we  may  consider  Him  as  other  than  the  most  simple  Unity. 
He  is  truly  Three,  if  He  is  truly  One  ;  He  is  truly  One,  if  the 
idea  of  Him  falls  under  earthly  number.  He  has  a  triple  Per- 
sonality in  the  sense  in  which  the  Infinite  can  be  understood 
to  have  Personality  at  all.  If  we  know  anything  of  Him, — if 
we  may  speak  of  Him  in  any  way,  if  we  may  emerge  from 
Atheism  or  Pantheism  into  religious  faith, — if  we  would  have 
any  saving  hope,  any  life  of  truth  and  holiness  within  us, — this 
only  do  we  know,  with  this  only  confession  we  must  begin  and 
end  our  worship, — that  the  Father  is  the  One  God,  the  Son 
the  One  God,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  the  One  God  ;  and  that  the 
Father  is  not  the  Son,  the  Son  not  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  not  the  Father."— (p.  353.) 

To  a  faith  thus  contingent  on  certain  prior  assumptions 
there  could  be  no  valid  objection,  if  the  assumptions  them- 
selves are  regarded  as  unconditionally  sure.  But  the  fatal 
thing  is  this,  that  every  one  of  them  is  regarded  by  the 
author  as  an  "  economy  " — as  referable  not  to  our  know- 
ledge but  to  our  nescience — as  rather  a  wpw-ov  "Irtvdos  than 
a  genuine  "  first  truth."  Reason  would  as  soon  suspect  as 
trust  them ; — nay,  it  is  reason  that  traces  them  to  their  seat 
in  our  feebleness. and  incapacity,  and  enables  us  to  put  the 
case  of  their  being  false.  If,  in  a  fit  of  caprice,  you  choose 
to  throw  them  all  away  and  substitute  their  opposites,  no 
one  can  show  rational  cause  against  you,  or  dispute  the 
philosophical  adequacy  of  your  new  hjrpothesis.  Both 
doctrines,  atheism  and  theism,  our  author  more  than  once 
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intimates,  are  theories  that  will  hold  water.  "  It  is  indeed," 
he  says,  "a  great  question  whether  atheism  is  not  as  philo- 
sophically consistent  with  the  phenomena  of  the  physical 
world,  taken  by  themselves,  as  the  doctrine  of  a  creative 
and  governing  Power."*  In  preferring  the  religious  inter- 
pretation of  the  universe,  we  seize  an  hypothesis  at  a  ven- 
ture, impelled  by  the  presumptions  of  a  good  heart. 

On  every  account  we  object  to  this  statement  of  the 
ultimate  grounds  of  religion.  The  author  concedes  far  too 
much  to  the  atheistic  doctrine ;  and  by  treating  it  as  an 
hypothesis  puts  it  to  a  wrong  test :  for  the  question  is,  not 
whether  its  premisses,  iffruCy  will  cover  the  phenomena; 
but  whether  its  premisses  {e,g,  its  notions  of  Force,  Causa- 
tion, Law)  are  true^  or,  on  the  contrary,  confused  and  self- 
contradictory.  He  establishes  a  false  variance  between  the 
rational  and  the  moral  faculties  of  the  soul,  and  in  con- 
sequence between  philosophical  and  religious  evidence ;  so 
that  we  are  made  to  lose  a  truth  by  the  one  and  then 
recover  it  by  the  other.  Speculative  Reason  sends  us  to 
the  Gazette,  but  Practical  Reason  steps  in  with  copious 
assets  and  discharges  every  claim.  We  dislike  to  be  made 
the  sport  of  these  experiments  between  imaginary  rivals  : 
we  object  to  being  drowned  in  the  sea  of  speculation,  just 
that  the  Humane  Society  of  practical  principles  may  rub  us 
into  life  again.  The  intellectual  and  the  moral  functions 
of  our  nature  have  one  and  the  same  inspiration, — gain 
their  vision  by  one  and  the  same  light ;  and  it  is  only  by  a 
trick  of  artificial  abstraction  that  faith  can  be  said  to  suffer 
ruin  from  the  one  and  receive  rescue  by  the  other.  The 
postulates  of  morals  stand,  in  their  own  right,  as  first 
principles  in  philosophy.  But  the  essential  fault  of  our 
author's  foundation  lies  in  his  Idealism,  That  the  existence 
and  perfection  of  God, — that  the  conflict  of  moral  law 
with  lower  nature, — should  be  no  more  certain  than  the 
reality  of  an  outward  world,  we  may  contentedly  allow, 

*  *  *•  University  Sermons,  chiefly  on  the  Theory  of  Religious  Belief," 
p.  186.  .  .        - 
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provided  that  outward  world  be  left  to  us  as  an  immediate 
object,  positively  given  to  our  knowledge  by  a  veracious 
faculty.  This,  however,  is  precisely  what  Dr.  Newman 
refuses  to  us.  He  treats  the  notion  of  a  material  universe 
as  an  "unfounded  belief,"  neutral  at  best  as  to  truth  or 
falsehood.  Our  moral  faith,  our  religious  faith,  he  sets  on 
the  same  footing  with  our  natural  realism ;  and  then  slips 
that  realism  away  as  a  harmless  beguilement,  "  simulating '' 
yet  masking  the  inaccessible  fact.^  The  logical  consequence 
is  evident — is  probably  meant  to  be  evident ;  for  sceptical 
desolation  is  found  to  be  the  best  preparative  for  the  shelter 
of  an  authoritative  church. 

The  relation  of  faith  to  reason  is  traced  by  Dr.  Newman 
with  a  fineness  and  general  truth  of  discrimination  that 
remind  us  of  Butler,  t  He  rejects  the  rationalist  concep- 
tions of  faith,  as  either  the  purely  intellectual  act  of  be- 
lieving on  testimonial  and  other  secondary  evidence,  or  the 
purely  moral  act  of  carrying  out  by  the  will  what  has  been 
accepted  by  the  understanding.  The  former  confounds  it 
with  opinion ;  the  latter  with  obedience.  He  does  not 
narrow  the  term  to  the  Lutheran  dimensions,  to  denote  a 
reliant  affection  towards  a  person,  and  imply  a  grace 
peculiar  to  the  Christian  and  Jewish  dispensations.  It  is  a 
moral  act  of  reason^  believing,  at  the  instigation  of  reverence 
and  love,  something  which  goes  beyond  the  severe  require- 
ments of  the  evidence.  In  matters  of  pure  science,  where 
we  have  to  do  with  mere  nature,  the  mind  simply  follows 
the  vestiges  of  proof.  But  in  concerns  of  man  and  God 
we  necessarily  carry  into  every  process  of  judgment  ante- 
cedent presumptions  which  colour  our  whole  thought,  and 
interpret  for  us  the  external  signs  given  to  direct  us.  To 
a  cold  intellect  these  presumptions  will  be  wanting ;  and  it 
will  construe  the  spiritual  as  if  it  were  physical.     To  a  bad 

*  **  Arians  of  the  Fourth  Century,"  pp.  44,  45.  **  University  Ser- 
mons," p.  350. 

t  See  especially  "University  Sermons,"  ix.  x.  xi.  "Essay  on 
Development,"  ch.  vi.  §  2. 
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heart  they  will  be  dark  suspicions ;  and  it  will  believe  its 
own  shadow.  To  an  affectionate,  faith&l,  humble  mind 
they  will  be  clear  trusts ;  and  it  will  "  think  no  evil,"  and 
'^  hope  all  things."  It  is  in  this  yielding  of  the  reason  to 
the  better  suggestion — this  casting  of  one's  lot  with  the 
higher  possibiUty,  that  faith  consists.  Obedience  to  con* 
science  partakes  therefore  of  the  nature  of  faith ;  *  and 
impheSy  wherever  found,  a  seed  of  grace  and  an  offer  of 
salvation.  The  great  heathen  world  is  thus  brought  within 
the  compass  of  a  divine  probation ;  and  faithful  men,  true 
to  their  gifts  and  guidance,  are  scattered  through  all  lands 
and  ages.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  judgments  of  faith, 
that  they  are  immediate  and  intuitive,  detached  and  un- 
systematic ;  whilst  those  of  wisdom  are  mediate  and  re- 
flective— the  explicit  and  connected  contents  of  implicit 
acts  of  trust.  Wisdom  is  therefore  the  end  pf  that  Chris- 
tian culture  of  which  faith  is  the  beginning,!  the  imvnuui 
of  morals,  as  opposed  to  mere  ayriBiit  d6(a.  It  springs  from 
the  exercise  of  Reason  on  the  data  of  Faith. .  The  same 
Reason,  exercised  on  the  data  of  Sense  and  Perception, 
constitutes  the  scientific  intellect;  whose  scrutiny,  thus 
working  tn  alio  genere,  can  never  alight  upon  moral  dis- 
coveries, or  replace  what  has  b^en  let  slip  through  non^ 
acceptance  of  the  presumptions  of  Conscience.  Hare  lies 
the  great  mistake  of  Protestants,  who  begin  with  inquiry, 
expecting  to  end  with  faith — "  grapes  from  thorns,  ^d  figs 
from  thistles."  Catholics,  on  the  other  hand, .  begin  with 
faith,  and  develop  it  by  inquiry ;  J  reverently  taking  the 
divine  instincts,  and  drawing  out  their  hidden  oracles  into 
the  symmetry  of  a  holy  philosophy.  In  this  view  the  very 
materials  of  religious  knowledge  are  present  only  to  the 
tact  of  a  pure  heart ;  and  our  author  is  quite  self-consistent 
when  he  affirms,  in  language  curiously  coinciding  with  his 
brother's,  that  the  moral  sense — the  "spiritual  discernment" 
— is  the  legitimate  judge  of  religious  truth ;  the  intellect 

*  "  University  Sermons,"  ii.  p.  19  et  seqq.        t  Ibid.  xiii.  p.  288. 
X  **  Loss  and  Gain,*'  p.  103. 
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having  only  to  prepare  the  case  and  watch  it  with  negative 
and  corrective  function.* 

In  its  broad  features ;  its  linking  of  moral  with  religious 
reverence ;  its  separation  of  conscience  from  understand- 
ing ;  its  distinction  between  implicit  and  explicit  truth, — 
this  theory  of  faith .  contrasts  favourably  both  with  the 
evangelical  no-theory  and  the  rationalist  wrong  theory. 
Did  the  author  never  quit  its  systematic  statement,  or,  in 
quitting  it  for  concrete  application,  never  transgress  its 
terms,  we  should  thank  him  for  removing  old  errors  with- 
out remonstrance  for  introducing  new.  When,  however, 
we  turn  from  his  disquisitions  to  his  tales,  and  observe  the 
use  to  which  he  puts  his  doctrine  in  practical  life,  we  start 
back  in  dismay,  and  ask  ourselves  whether  what  we  had  so 
much  approved  in  thought  can  issue  in  what  we  must 
utterly  disapprove  in  action  ?  In  the  sermons,  we  seem  to 
understand  the  statements,  and  with  full  heart  assent  to 
them,  that  "faith must  ?7^«/«rtf  j^/w^MiW^/"  that  in  order 
tp  finish  by. knowing,  you  must  commence  by  trusting ; 
that  self-surrender  in  the  dark  to  conscience  clears  up  into 
open-eyed  wisdom.  Nor  should  we  seriously  object  to  the 
exhortation,  "  Believe  first,  and  conviction  will  follow,"  so 
long  as  we  may  construe  the  "belief"  to  mean  simple 
reliance  on  instinctive  impressions  of  the  good  and  true, 
and  the  "  conviction,"  a  reflective  apprehension  of  their 
^r^««<f/ and  may  therefore  read  the  lesson  thus:  "You 
must  do  the  right  before  you  can  know  it."  First,  however, 
an  uneasy  wonder  stops  us  when  we  are  told  that  in  early 
times  men  became  Christians,  not  because  they  believed, 
but  in  order  to  believe  ;\  and  that  the  characteristic  doc- 
trines of  the  Gospel  were  not  offered  to  them  till  after  they 
had  bound  themselves  to  the  Church  by  baptism.  Next, 
the  real  meaning  of  these  ill-favoured  general  statements 
becomes  shamefully  apparent  in  a  particular  instance  in 
Loss  and  Gain,  where  the  hero,    a  puzzled  Protestant, 

*  "  University  Sermons,"  iii.  pp.  40,  44,  45. 
t  "  Arians,"  p.  78.     **Loss.and  Gain,"  p.  343. 
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unsatisfied  with  English  church-parties,  but  an  entire 
stranger  to  the  Romanist  system  and  worship,  is  passion- 
ately urged  by  a  recently  "  perverted  "  friend  to  take  his 
hat  and  walk  straight  away  into  confession  and  adoption. 
He  does  not  at  the  moment  yield  to  the  advice ;  but  a 
little  later  he  follows  it,  without  any  great  advance  in  his 
mental  preparation,  and  before  ever  witnessing  a  service  in 
a  Catholic  church.  Thus  is  the  word  ^^ faith  "  degraded 
to  the  sense  of  "  trying  the  experiment  of  an  unknown 
religion,  and  obeying  it  at  hazard ; "  and  has  no  further 
reference  to  conscience^  which  stands  quite  neutral  towards 
a  church  not  yet  appreciated.  There  is  still,  however,  a 
lower  step  to  be  taken.  Dr.  Newman  does  not  attempt  to 
disguise  the  shock  given  to  the  moral  feeling  and  taste  of 
newcomers  by  many  things  inseparable  from  Romanism. 
How  does  he  counsel  them  to  deal  with  their  distress  ? 
To  respect  it  as  a  sacred  sign  ?  to  follow  their  own  highest 
perception  at  all  risks  ?  No ;  but  to  suppress  and  smother 
it ;  to  consider  that  they  must  not  expect  to  get  through 
without  dirt,  and  to  hope  that  things  will  look  cleaner 
when  the  eye  has  become  used  to  them.  And  this,  proh 
pudorl  he  also  calls  "faith;"  having  at  last  turned  it 
right  round,  and  brought  it  to  mean  the  contradiction  of 
conscience, — the  placid  swallowing  of  what  is  offensive  to 
the  moral  sense.  In  short,  he  makes  it  convertible  with 
mere  "  taking  on  trusty^  without  regard  to  the  felt  quality 
of  the  thing  taken.  Whether  you  yield  to  what  commands, 
or  to  what  scandalizes,  your  natural  reverence,  you  equally 
satisfy  the  conditions  of  our  author's  "/a/V>4."  The  word 
thus  becomes  an  engine  that  wiU  work  either  in  advance 
or  in  reverse :  whether  you  believe  your  conscience  or 
disbelieve,  it  keeps  you  on  the  pious  track. 

The  practice  of  professing  a  creed  "  in  order  to  believe  " 
has  long  been  a  favourite  with  the  casuistry  of  Oxford. 
Arnold,  troubled  with  doubts  about  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  was  recommended  by  his  friend  Keble  to  take  a 
parish,  and  avow  the  doctrine  several  times  per  week,  and 

VOL.    I.  R 
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multiply  the  meshes  of  his  entanglement  with  it.  Every 
Oxford  tutor,  we  believe,  could  quote  instances  in  which 
scepticism  of  greater  extent  has  been  met  with  similar 
advice.  Without  discussing  the  pleas  advanced  in  defence 
of  such  counsels,  we  will  test  their  character  by  an  imagi- 
nary case,  exhibiting  the  conditions  in  the  simplest  form. 
In  a  religious  and  highly  accomplished  family,  connected 
on  all  hands  with  the  church,  an  erring  son,  let  us  suppose, 
becomes  enamoured  of  the  "  doctrine  of  circumstances ; " 
and  passing  through  the  mere  fatahstic  stage,  settles  into 
resolute  and  open-eyed  atheism.  No  nobleness  of  char- 
acter or  confusion  of  thought  beguiles  him  (as  happier 
natures  are  beguiled)  into  the  illusion  that  moral  distinctions 
remain  when  divine  realities  are  gone  :  and  his  life  exhibits 
no  violent  inconsistency  with  a  creed  which  disclaims 
responsibility.  Among  his  numerous  clerical  connections, 
one,  we  will  suppose,  is  captivated  with  the  new  formula, 
that  men  are  to  become  members  of  the  church  not 
"  because  they  believe,  but  in  order  to  believe : "  and, 
acting  on  this  rule,  addresses  him  to  the  following  effect: 
"  You  say  you  disbelieve  the  existence  of  a  God ;  but  you 
are  in  no  condition  to  judge,  for  you  have  never  tried  the 
hypothesis  of  theism.  Your  first  step  must  be  to  grant  it 
for  experiment's  sake,  to  act  as  if  there  were  a  God,  and 
become  a  ^«^j/-Christian.  Join  the  church;  diligently 
profess  the  creeds;  take  the  sacrament;  be  constant  in 
your  prayers ;  expostulate  with  the  heresies  of  others ;  and 
in  due  time  belief  will  follow"  It  is  easier,  perhaps,  to 
conceive  such  counsels  offered  than  to  imagine  them 
accepted.  For  completeness'  sake,  however,  let  us  suppose 
their  influence  for  the  moment  to  prevail.  A  sudden  trans- 
formation is  visible.  The  atheist  looks  up  his  prayer-book, 
and  is  seen  twice  -a  day  at  church :  he  audibly  says,  "  I 
believe  in  one  God,  the  Father  Almighty,  &c. ; "  he  bows 
to  the  east  at  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  he  hears 
the^waming  from  the  altar  to  "  search  his  own  conscience" 
"«^/  after  the  manner  of  dissemblers  with    God^^    and 
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answers  it  by  boldly  partaking  at  "  the  holy  table."  He 
plays  the  Pharisee  towards  pure  and  pious  friends,  needing 
his  rebuke  for  their  "  neological "  tendencies.  His  ficti- 
tious zeal  at  last  outstrips  the  pace  of  his  spiritual  counsel- 
lor ;  to  whom  he  points  out  certain  worldly-minded  friends 
as  requiring  to  be  brought  to  a  "  sense  of  their  condition." 
The  clergyman  declining  so  delicate  an  office,  the  spell  of 
his  influence  is  broken ;  his  hopeful  novice  throws  up 
with  disgust  "  the  hypothesis  of  a  God,"  relapses  into  the 
atheism  which  had  really  never  left  him  for  an  hour :  and 
"  Richard  is  himself  again." 

That  we  have  not  misconceived  the  natural  issue  of  this 
sort  of  experiment,  critics  of  human  nature  will  perhaps 
allow.  That  the  experiment  itself  is  a  legitimate  offspring 
of  the  parent  maxim,  the  logical  reader  will  hardly  question. 
But  between  logic  and  life,  it  will  be  said,  bridges  axe 
scarce ;  and,  in  practice,  these  extreme  cases  never  find 
the  means  to  cross.  Those  who  speak  thus  can  have  had 
little  access  to  the  inner  history  of  the  present  age.  When 
the  time  comes  for  its  sincerest  biographies  to  appear,  the 
truth  will  often  prove  "  stranger  than  our  fiction." 

The  theory  of  Christianity  which  Dr.  Newman's  writings 
present  deserved  better  at  his  hands  than  to  be  given  as 
an  hypothesis  and  an  "economy."  Stript  of  perverse 
adjuncts,  and  checked  at  its  points  of  deflection,  it  assumes 
the  aspect  of  a  religious  philosophy,  combining,  with  an 
unusual  sense  of  proportion,  the  chief  truths  of  Christian 
morals  and  faith.  In  its  results  it  concurs,  of  course,  with 
the  Cathohc  doctrines ;  but  it  brings  them  out  in  fresh  con- 
nections and  with  reference  all  round  to  the  rival  teachings, 
from  the  midst  of  which  the  expositor  himself  has  emerged 
into  them.  The  briefest  notice  of  the  main  features  must 
content  us. 

The  human  soul  cannot  lose  its  essentially  moral  con- 
stitution. Free  and  responsible  still  in  the  heathen  not- 
withstanding the  fall,  and  in  the  Christian  though  brought 
under  grace,  it  has  never  sunk  below  the  capacity,  and 
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never  rises  above  the  obligation,  of  obedience.  The  sense 
of  duty  is  intrinsically  the  highest  authority, — ^the  ultimate 
ground  of  all  ecclesiastical  pretensions.  The  "objective 
authority"  of  the  church,  which  is  peculiar  to  revealed 
religion,  would  have  nothing  to  rest  upon,  were  it  not  for 
the  prior  "subjective  authority"  of  conscience,  which 
belongs  to  natural  religion.  The  dispensations  of  God  are 
not,  therefore,  restricted  to  the  Hebrew  course  of  history : 
they  are  universal  as  the  human  conscience,  and  every  man 
has  his  trust  of  light  and  grace.  Even  special  revelation 
must  be  regarded  as  probably  given  at  different  times  to  all 
nations ;  no  tribe  being  without  traditions  of  supernatural 
events.  The  distinction  in  favour  of  the  Jewish  race  is 
simply  that  with  it  alone  have  the  fects  been  preserved .  by 
authentic  records  and  media.  And  as  the  inspiration  of 
God  is  not  restricted  by  limits  of  place,  so  neither  does  it 
die  out  with  time.  He  speaks  to  us  still,  and  enables  us 
to  add  to  our  store ;  not,  indeed,  by  taking  any  new  point  of 
departure,  but  by  developing  and  applying  the  divine  data, — 
by  resolving  the  vision  and  concrete  thought  of  the  Son  of 
God  into  the  component  ideas  and  living  truths  which  it 
yields  to  holy  reflection. 

In  its  very  nature  religious  truth  is  j^^videncing, — 
evolved  from  the  mind  rather  than  deposited  on  it :  and 
the  care  of  thQ  teacher  or  the  church  must  be  directed  less 
to  any  intellectual  elaboration  of  proof  than  to  prepare  the 
temper  and  posture  of  the  receiving  soul,  and  waken  into 
consciousness  the  elementary  experiences  of  reverence  and 
faith.  Christianity  itself  is  self-evidencing,  and  by  its 
inherent  power  makes  way  where  no  books  of  evidences 
could  carry  it.  Indeed,  all  its  doctrines  are  really  given, 
and  have  actually  been  found,  in  natural  religion.  Only 
they  came  to  wise  and  good  heathens  on  the  vague  autho- 
rity of  a  diym^  principlCy  instead  of  a  divine  agent  The 
one  grand  gift  of  the  Gospel  to  the  human  mind  is  that,  by 
the  Incarnation,  it  has  determined  the  personality  of  God, 
and  His  relations  of  character  and  affection  towards  man. 
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This^  and  not  what  is  called  the  "  doctrine  of  the  Cross,"  is 
the  speciality  and  living  kernel  of  the  Gospel. 

Christianity,  however,  is  not  adequately  described  as  a 
revelation  of  truth ;  or  even  as  a  saving  transaction  :  rather 
is  it  (inclusively,  indeed,  of  these)  a  divine  Institute  in 
perpetuity  for  helping  man  to  "  cleanse  himself  from  sin." 
His  fallen  nature,  though  not  ruined  or  bereft  of  its  free- 
will, is  in  a  state  of  moral  infirmity,  requiring  supernatural 
aids ;  and  these  the  Christian  economy  provides.  First, 
the  Son  of  God  became  incarnate,  ^^non  amittendo  quod 
eraty  sed  sumendo  quod  non  erat^'  reconciling  infinitude 
with  personality,  and  purifying  the  nature  he  adopted  and 
through  whose  experiences  he  passed.  Next,  the  sacri- 
ficial merits  of  this  act  are  distributed  by  a  perpetual  re- 
incarnation in  the  Eucharist,  and,  with  modifications,  by 
the  other  sacraments,  as  vehicles  of  grace.  But  again,  the 
spiritual  purification  which  is  thus  freely  given  to  faith  for 
/ax/ evil  does  not  close  the  contingencies  of  Xht  future. 
Only  in  proportion  as  the  grace  of  faith  leads  to  works  and 
love,  is  it  effectual  for  the  time  to  come  :  so  that  the  retro- 
spect on  Redemption  does  not  close  the  prospect  of  Retri- 
bution, and  within  the  Gospel  there  is  still  a  Law.  Baptism, 
which  washes  out  all  prior  sin,  cannot  be  repeated:  and 
subsequent  transgressions  must  be  cleansed  away  either  by 
the  penances  and  absolution  of  the  church,  or  by  the  ex- 
piations of  purgatory.  Throughout  his  doctrine  our  author 
provides  a  responsible  place  for  the  human  will,  and  con- 
structs a  true  "  moral  theology."  His  antithesis  between 
grace  and  nature  shows  itself,  not  by  opposing  faith  to 
morality,  but  by  importing  into  morals  an  interior  contrast 
between  the  tastes  of  the  natural  and  of  the  religious  con- 
science ;  the  latter  going  beyond  the  mere  human  recti- 
tudes, and  producing  ascetic  virtues, — regarding  life  as 
penitential  and  expiatory,  if  not  endowed  with  positive  and 
blessed  promise  to  self-sacrifice. 

On  the  mere  Roman  appendages  to  this  scheme, — the 
Invocation  of  saints,  the  Mariolatry,  the  Apostolic  Succes- 
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sion,  &c. — we  mean  to  say  nothing.  They  are  chiefly 
remarkable  for  having  raised  up  in  their  defence  the  ob- 
noxious but  highly  important  "  doctrine  of  development." 
In  the  absence  of  any  plausible  support  from  Scripture,  it 
became  necessary,  if  they  were  to  be  retained  at  all,  to 
widen  the  source  of  doctrine,  and  give  an  interpreting  and 
determining  power  to  the  church.  In  order  to  reconcile 
Protestants  to  this,  it  was  maintained  that  for  them  too, 
not  less  than  for  the  Catholics,  the  letter  of  the  Bible  was 
insufficient,  unless  read  by  the  reflected  light  of  later  eccle- 
siastical decisions.  Neither  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
nor  the  usage  of  Infant  Baptism,  could  be  gathered  from 
the  sacred  writings  alone.  Such  questions  as  those  re- 
specting an  intermediate  state  and  the  remission  of  post- 
baptismal  sins  are  raised,  but  not  solved,  by  the  Gospels. 
Nor  can  Scripture  determine  its  own  canon,  or  its  own 
inspiration.  To  set  it  up  as  a  self-sufficing  objective  autho- 
rity, is  to  apply  it  to  a  purpose  for  which  it  is  not  intended 
or  adapted.  On  the  other  hand,  traces  abound  upon  its 
page  that  it  has  been  composed  on  the  principle  of  develop- 
ment, that  is,  with  a  view  to  an  ulterior  determination  of 
many  things  which  it  leaves  indeterminate.  The  statement 
of  the  Logos-doctrine  in  the  proem  of  St.  John's  Gospel  is 
but  the  germ  in  which  the  true  doctrine  of  Christ's  higher 
nature  lies :  and  till  successive  heresies  had  started  the 
questions  dormant  within  it,  and  given  occasion  for  a 
verdict  on  them,  the  right  solution  could  not  disengage 
itself  from  the  possible  wrong  ones.  The  prophecies 
quoted  from  the  Jewish  Scriptures  in  the  Christian  seem 
inapplicable,  till  we  are  furnished  with  the  double  meaning 
or  non-natural  sense ;  and  to  bring  this  fully  out  required 
the  experience  of  a  later  time,  when  the  necessary  tendency 
of  literal  and  historical  interpretation  to  Arian  rationalism 
had  been  made  evident  in  the  exegetical  school  of  Antioch, 
and  the  connection  of  the  mystical  method  with  orthodoxy 
and  piety  had  displayed  itself  in  the  catechetical  school  of 
Alexandria.     From  all  these  symptoms  it  is  gathered,  that 
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the  Christian  system,  not  excepting  its  primary  principles, 
is  only  implicitly  given  in  the  canonical  books ;  that  the 
seed  of  truth,  once  consigned  to  human  souls  as  its  re- 
ceptacle, more  and  more  clearly  evinced  its  nature  and 
discriminated  its  species  by  the  growths  into  which  it 
opened;  that  the  tact  of  the  church  in  recognizing  the 
genuine  chamcters,  and  in  rejecting  the  spurious  or  mixed, 
became  finer  with  continued  exercise,  and  the  aid  of  prior 
definitions ;  that  instead  of  testing  the  later  by  the  earlier, 
we  are  to  interpret  the  earlier  by  the  later,  and  import  the 
ejcplicit  doctrines  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  into  the 
rudimentary  expressions  of  the  first.  Protestants  must 
either  denude  their  creed  to  its  mere  embryo,  or  let  it 
assume  the  proportions  of  full-blown  Roman.  Catholicism. 

The  state  of  this  controversy  is  curious.  The  assump- 
tion on  both  sides  is,  that  either  the  Bible  or  the  Church  is 
impregnable,  and  achieves  all  our  protection  from  error  for 
us  :'  the  only  question  is,  which  of  the  two .  it  is.  To  put 
this  to  the  test,  each  party  tries  to  discredit  the  fcivourite 
refuge  of  the  other.  Dr.  Newman  does  not  scruple  to 
discharge  a  volley  into  the  intrenchment  of  Scripture,  in 
order  to  show  the  Protestants  that  it  may  be  made  too  hot 
to  hold  them,  and  "compel  them  to  come  in"  to  his 
stronghold.  They  reply  by  a  hot  fire  at  his  church-bastions, 
to  convince  him  that  they  may  be  knocked  about  his  head. 
Is  it  surprising  if  both  are  pretty  well  riddled ;  if  neither 
is  found  to  be  designed  for  the  purpose  to  which  it  has 
been  applied ;  and  if  a  change  of  the  whole  ground  should 
be  the  clearly  indicated  result  ?  By  no  documentary  pro- 
cess, no  construction  of  title-deeds,  be  they  canonical  or 
ecclesiastical,  of  the  first  century  or  the  fourth,  can  you  draw 
forth  the  oracular  system  which  you  seek.  Rail  off  what 
plot  of  history  you  will,  the  human,  with  all  its  liabilities, 
will  be  there.  Wander  where  you  will  on  its  unenclosed 
spaces,  the  divine,  with  its  eternal  teaching,  will  not  be 
absent.  For  discriminating  the  true  from  the  false,  the 
accidental  from  the  essential,  in  morals  and  religion,  whether 
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drawn  from  the  special  Christian  data,  or  from  the  entire 
life  of  humanity,  something  more  is  needed  than  to  trace 
an  arbitrary  line  round  a  select  group  of  books,  or  a 
favoured  series  of  centuries.  "Objective  authority"  in 
religion  there  doubtless  is ;  but  vested  in  a  Person  who  is 
eternal,  and  not  therefore  a  fixture  of  chronology;  speaking 
to  us  through  all  the  media  of  His  life  in  humanity,  and 
not  therefore  separable  from  the  "  subjective  authority  "  of 
conscience,  or  discoverable  without  it;  and  though  uniquely 
manifested  in  the  "Word  made  flesh,"  yet  owned  by  us 
even  there  only  through  the  same  Word  in  hearts  already 
tinctured  with  the  Christian  consciousness. 

Looking  back  on  the  whole  influence  of  Dr.  Newman's 
personality  and  writings,  we  see  in  it  a  great  preponderance 
of  good.  Bishop  Thirlwall  has  justly  acknowledged  that 
the  Oxford  movement  has  given  rise  to  more  valuable 
writings  in  theology  than  had  appeared  for  a  long  time 
previous  to  it.  And  though  it  arrested  the  pursuit  of 
critical  theology  for  a  while,  the  postponement  was  amply 
compensated  by  a  newly-awakened  attention  to  the  whole 
history  of  Christianity,  and  a  far  more  searching  look  into 
the  moral  and  spiritual  conditions  and  effects  of  faith  in 
the  human  soul.  The  prosecution  of  the  critical  theology 
will  be  resumed  with  larger,  humbler,  yet  freer  spirit,  now 
that  some  deeper  root  has  been  found  for  Christian 
obedience  and  belief  than  an  authority  wholly  external  and 
contingent  on  a  literary  tenure.  A  sense  of  the  universality 
and  perpetuity  of  Divine  grace, — of  the  sanctity  of  common 
duties  and  self-denials, — of  the  grandeur  and  power  of 
historical  communion  and  church-life, — of  the  true  place 
of  beauty  and  art  in  worship, — has  deeply  penetrated  into 
the  newer  religion  of  England ; — chiefly,  it  is  true,  among 
the  classes  within  reach  of  academical  modes  of  thought 
and  feeling,  but  through  them  affecting  the  administration 
of  parishes  and  manors  out  of  number.  For  the  re-union 
of  religious  and  moral  ends, — ^for  the  reconciliation  of 
human  admirations  with  holy  reverence, — ^for  the  consecra- 
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tion  of  the  near  and  temporal, — ^many  a  heart  owes  a  debt 
of  unspeakable  gratitude  to  the  literature  of  the  Oxford 
school.  The  one  grand  sin  which  we  must  set  off  against 
these  merits,  is  a  certain  want  of  unconditional  and  ultimate 
trust  in  their  own  principles.  Their  system  has  too  often 
the  appearance  of  being  constructed  on  purpose  as  a  refuge 
from  doubts  they  dare  not  face.  Their  intellectual  men 
have  been  fond  of  playing  with  fire,  and  flinging  about 
brilliant  scepticisms,  eating  into  the  very  heart  of  life,  for 
the  chance  of  inducing  flight  into  their  protecting  fold.  It 
is  hard  for  a  proselyte  of  terror  to  become  a  child  of  trust: 
and  the  brand  of  fear  deforms  the  forehead  of  this  party. 
"  To  obey,"  they  say,  "  is  easier  than  to  believe :  so  we  will 
begin  from  the  conscience,  that  we  may  end  with  assurance." 
Good  :  but  see  that  you  obey  out  of  the  belief  you  have^ 
instead  of  with  a  view  to  a  belief  which  you  have  not. 
Conscience  has  a  right  to  you  through  and  through,  and 
must  be  served  without  terms  :  and  vainly  do  you  mount 
her  sacred  steps  on  knees  of  painful  penance,  if  the  thought 
of  your  heart  be  to  escape  from  the  outer  exposures  and 
threatening  skies  of  doubt,  into  the  shelter  of  a  ready 
temple  and  the  sympathy  of  a  mighty  throng.  The  deepest 
form  of  scepticism  is  seen  in  the  mind  which  is  in  haste  to 
believe ;  which  resolves,  by  some  violent  spring,  to  make 
an  end  of  darkness,  whether  the  light  attained  be  God's  or 
not;  which  is  not  content  to  follow  precisely  and  only 
where  He  shows,  and  cannot  rest  upon  the  trustful  word, 
"  My  soul,  "^Impatiently  for  Him."  Something  of  this  un- 
faith  lurks  in  the  spirit  of  the  new  Catholic  party.  They 
recognize  the  ambassadorial  credentials  of  Conscience,  and 
show  you  on  its  casket  of  secrets  the  very  signet  of  the 
King  of  kings :— on  opening  the  despatch-box,  you  find 
they  have  stuffed  in  all  the  creeds.  The  self-deception 
involved  in  this  is  not  always  unmixed  with  artifice.  All 
such  policy  is  a  half-conscious  attempt  to  suborn  God's 
Spirit  on  behalf  of  our  own  desires  and  prejudices,  and 
against  the  doubts  and  scruples  which  may  be  truly  His. 
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Transferring  ourselves  now  from  Oxford  to  Cambridge, 
we  acknowledge  at  the  outset  that  ^'^  place  has  much  less 
to  do  with  the  party  in  the  case  of  the  philosophical  move- 
ment led  by  Coleridge,  than  in  that  of  the  ecclesiastical 
represented  by  Newman.  Yet  it  was  before  the  University 
of  Cambridge  that  Julius  Hare*  first  produced  the  fruits  of 
his  meditations  at  the  feet  of  the  poet-philosopher  :  and  it 
was  in  Trinity  College  chapel  that  he  preached  the  sermons 
which  mark  most  clearly  his  theological  position.!  The 
Highgate  sage  had  gone  to  his  rest  at  the  very  beginning  of 
the  Oxford  movement  (in  1834),  and  left  his  disciples  to 
deal  with  the  phenomenon  according  to  their  own  lights. 
Mr.  Hare  had  visited  the  Eternal  City,  and  witnessed  there 
some  things  which  indisposed  him  to  trifle  with  the  honest 
heart  of  Protestantism.  "I  saw  the  Pope,"  he  used  to 
say,  "  apparently  kneeling  in  prayer  for  mankind :  but  the 
legs  which  kneeled  were  artificial  \  he  was  in  his  chair. 
Was  not  that  sight  enough  to  counteract  all  the  aesthetical 
impressions  of  the  worship,  if  they  had  been  a  hundred 
times  stronger  than  they  were  ?  "J  He  saw  at  once  the  part 
that  he  should  take ;  and  in  his  first  sermon,  preached 
before  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  of  Chichester,  he  vindi- 
cated, from  the  words,  "  Lo,  I  am  with  you  always,  even 
unto  the  end  of  the  world,"  the  living  presence  of  the 
invisible  Word  in '  His  own  Person  against  the  sacerdotal 
delegation  claimed,  and  virtually  substituted,  by  the  Trac- 
tarians.  Profoundly  Lutheran  in  his  conception  of  "  faith,*^ 
and  jealous  of  all  interposed  media  between  the  Church 
and  her  Divine  Head,  he  resisted  at  the  outset  the  dangers 
of  an  official  theocracy  with  an  absent  God.     The  offence 

*  Sermon  on  "  the  Children  of  Light,**  preached  before  the  Uni- 
versity in  1828. 

t  Sermon  on  **  the  Law  of  Self-sacrifice,**  1829 ;  and  Sermon  on 
"  the  Sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,**  in  1832. 

X  See  Introduction,  page  xxvi.  (understood  to  be  by  Mr.  Maurice) 
to  the  "  Visitation  Charges  of  the  Archdeacon  of  Lewes,*'  in  the  years 
1843,  1S451  1^46  i  ^  charming  sketch  of  Hare's  character  and  position^ 
as  rich  and  wise  as  it  is  affectionate. 
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given  to  some  hearers  by  this  sermon  made  him  hesitate 
for  a  time  to  accept  the  office  of  Archdeacon  of  Lewes.  But 
in  overruling  his  objections,  Bishop  Otter  rightly  interpreted 
the  character  of  his  mind ;  of  which  the  recent  sermon 
was  only  a  partial  expression ;  and  which,  though  impulsive 
and  unsystematic,  had  too  many  open  and  susceptible 
sides,  too  rich  a  culture  and  too  real  a  spiritual  depth,  to 
restrict  its  sympathies  to  any  exclusive  party. 

In  fact,  the  polemic  attitude  for  the  moment  assumed 
towards  the  Anglicans  by  no  means  expressed  the  charac- 
teristic of  his  school.  A  much  deeper  and  earlier  antipathy 
had  called  it  into  existence,  and  shaped  it  into  form. 
Coleridge,  as  all  his  readers  are  aware,  was  in  early  life  a 
preacher  among  the  Unitarians.  Though  never  having  a 
permanent  pastoral  charge  among  them,  he  was  once  on 
the  point  of  settling  as  a  minister  at  Shrewsbury :  and,  in 
withdrawing,  he  assures  the  congregation  that,  while  he 
prefers  a  freer  mode  of  life,  "active  zeal  for  Unitarian 
Christianity,  not  indolence  or  indifference,  has  been  the 
motive  of  my  declining  a  local  and  stated  settlement  as  a 
preacher  of  it."*  His  early  poems,  and  the  name  of  his 
eldest  son,  attest  the  fervour  with  which  he  embraced  the 
philosophy  of  Priestley  and  Hartley,  as  well  as  the  "Psilan- 
thropism  "  of  the  sect.  By  the  side  of  the  French  atheism 
of  the  day,  these  opinions  wore  a  conservative  aspect 
towards  Christianity;  in  the  presence  of  the  political 
"  Church-and-King "  sentiment,  they  seemed  generous  to 
liberty;  in  the  total  oblivion  of  deeper  speculation,  and 
the  absolute  dominance  of  physical  method,  they  satisfied 
the  demand  for  compactness  of  theory.  But  only  the 
dearth  of  other  waters,  and  the  parching  of  that  desert 
time,  could  detain  him  at  this  spring.  His  natural  thirst 
was  ever  feeling  its  way  to  more  congenial  fountains.  His 
speculative  creed  had  never  penetrated  the  unconscious 
essence  of  the  man,  but  lay  as  a  texture  about  him,  without 

•  Letter,  dated  Shrewsbury,  Jan.  19,  1798,  to  Mr.   Isaac  Wood, 
High  Street,  Shrewsbury,     Christian  Reformer  for  1834,  p.  840. 
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growing  into  the  fibres  of  his  heart.  In  1796,  he  records, 
in  a  private  letter,  his  experience  under  sore  affliction : 
"  My  philosophical  refinements  and  metaphysical  theories 
lay  by  me  in  the  hour  of  anguish  as  toys  by  the  bedside  of 
a  child  deadly  sick."*  Never,  in  short,  was  the  genius  of 
a  man  more  out  of  its  element.  An  infirm  will,  a  dreamy 
ideality,  a  preternatural  subtlety  of  thought,  and  intense 
religious  susceptibility,  were  thrown  among  a  people  emi- 
nently practical  and  prosaic,  impatient  of  romance,  indif- 
ferent to  intellectual  refinements,  strict  in  their  moral 
expectations,  scrupulous  of  the  veracities  but  afraid  of  the 
fervours  of  devotion.  The  strength  and  the  weakness  of 
each  party  were  vehemently  antipathetic  to  those  of  the 
other :  and  their  inevitable  divergence  once  begun,  the 
alienation  became  rapidly  complete.  Coleridge  was  a  bom 
Platonist,.  who  could  not  permanently  rest  content,  with 
Locke,  to  seek  all  knowledge  in  phenomena,  or,  with  Paley, 
all  good  in  happiness :  and  on  the  first  opening  of  his  cage 
of  experience,  he  darted  out,  and  took  to  his  metaphysic 
wing. 

It  was  Kant  who  first  lifted  the  bar  and  set  him  free ; 
and  who,  with  Schelling,  inspired  him  to  seize  that  border 
territory  between  psychology  and  theology,  which  had  long 
been  declared  a  dream-land.  If  anywhere  the  relationship 
can  be  really  witnessed  between  the  human  spirit  and  the 
divine,  it  must  be  on  the  awful  confines  of  the  two ;  and 
by  taking  stand  on  the  ground  of  our  highest  consciousness, 
we  may  perhaps  be  able  to  pass  to  and  fro  across  the  line, 
and  find  the  breadth  of  any  common  margin  there  may  be, 
and  note  where,  on  the  one  hand,  it  sinks  into  pure  Nature, 
and  on  the  other,  rises  into  the  infinite  God.  Here,  then, 
he  worked  in  both  directions, — ^upwards  and  downwards, 
— ^till  the  two  tracks  met :  with  results  which,  so  far  as 
our  present  object  is  concerned,  may  be  briefly  indi- 
cated. 

*  Letter  to  Mr.  Benjamin  Flower,  Editor  of  the  Cambridge  InUlli- 
fencer.    Monthly  Repository  for  1834,  p.  654. 
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Dr.  Newman  has  himself  drawn  attention  to  a  remarkable 
concurrence  between  his  own  conceptions  and  Coleridge's, 
respecting  the  sources  and  limits  of  natural  religion  in  the 
human  mind*  They  agree  in  seeking  the  germ  of  devout 
belief  in  the  experiences  of  conscience ;  in  recognizing  the 
essentially  religious  character  of  morality ;  in  making  fiaith 
the  prior  condition  of  spiritual  knowledge,  and  vindicating 
the  maxim,  Credo,  ut  intelligam,  Newman,  however,  repre- 
sents the  moral  feeling  more  as  a  blind  instinctive  datum 
to  be  accepted ;  Coleridge,  more  as  cognitive  power,  look- 
ing on  reality  with  open  eye.  And  further,  with  Newman 
there  is  no  other  original  spring  of  divine  knowledge ;  while 
Coleridge  allows  us  an  intellectual  as  well  as  a  moral  organ 
for  the  apprehension  of  God.  Beyond  and  above  the 
Understandings  which  generalizes  from  the  data  of  percep- 
tion, gathers  laws  from  phenomena,  frames  rules  from 
experience,  traces  logical  consequence  and  adapts  means  to 
ends,  he  enthrones  the  Reason,  which  seizes  a  different 
order  of  truths — ^viz.  the  necessary  and  universal, — in  them- 
selves inconceivable,  in  their  absence  contradictory ;  and 
in  a  different  way — ^viz.  intuitively  and  immediately,  not 
mediately  or  through  a  process.  The  former  ( Verstand) 
has  the  field  of  Nature  (that  which  is  bom, — ^the  originated 
and  transient)  for  its  obfect,  and  belongs  to  our  natural  part 
as  its  seat;  and  is  therefore  not  peculiar  to  us,  but  shared 
by  other  animal  races, — whose  so-called  "instinct"  is  not 
specifically  distinguishable  from  adaptive  intelligence.  The 
latter  {  Vemunft)  has  the  realm  of  Spirit  (the  w/^^-natural, 
to  which  the  predicates  of  time  and  space  are  inapplicable) 
for  its  object,  and  for  its  seat  in  us  our  spirit  or  supernatural 
part.  Had  we,  in  combination  with  our  sentient  capacity, 
only  understanding,  though  in  ever  so  eminent  a  degree, 
we  should  remain  mere  living  things, — with  an  honourable 
place  in  the  records  of  natural  history,  but  leaving  the 
registers  of  morals  and  religion  still  blank  and  clasped. 
The  Reason  by  which  a  higher  life  becomes  possible  divari- 
*  "  University  Sermons,"  ii.  p.  24,  note. 
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cateS  into  two  functions, — the  cognitive  and  the  active; 
the  former  giving  the  roots  of  all  our  Ontological  thinking, 
— ^the  ideas  of  Cause,  of  Unity,  of  Infinitude,  &c. ;  the 
latter  furnishing  the  postulates  of  all  Moral  action, — the 
ideas  of  Freedom,  of  Personality,  of  Obligation.  Both  the 
speculative  and  the  practical  reason  have  a  voice  in  our 
primary  religious  faith.  But  the  former,  alone  and  by 
itself,  would  give  us  merely  an  ontological  "  One^^  a  Spino- 
zistic  Absolute, — ^the  residuary  God  of  the  di-priari  demon- 
strations :  necessitating,  no  doubt,  a  self-subsistent  Infinite 
of  which  atheism  can  render  no  account,  but  leaving  us 
unassured  how  far  predicates  of  character  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  its  mysterious  subject.  Hence  the  chief  appHcation 
of  speculative  reason  in  theology  must  always  be  critical 
rather  than  creative ;  to  slay  in  single  combat  each  successive 
foe  that  may  arise ;  but  not  to  proclaim  for  whom  it  is 
that  the  champion  stands,  and  for  ever  keeps  the  field.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  practical  reason  or  conscience  reveals 
to  us  the  Holy  God,  who  is  the  proper  and  positive  object 
of  our  faith ;  who  is  doubtless  more  or  less  clearly  appre- 
hended in  proportion  to  the  purity  of  our  discerning  and 
reflecting  faculty,  but  who  lurks  suspected  or  half-perceived 
in  the  darkest  hearts ; — ^if  not  otherwise,  at  least  in  their 
fears  and  compunctions :  for  "  remorse  is  the  implicit 
creed  of  the  guilty." 

The  will,  as  empowered  to  carry  out  the  ideas  of  Reason 
in  the  realm  of  sense, — ^to  make  Spirit  of  avail  in  Nature, 
— is  by  its  very  function  w/^r-natural,  and  cannot  be 
entangled  as  a  constituent  in  the  very  system  which  it  is  to 
influence  from  above.  Only  the  divinely-free  can  achieve 
that  passage.  A  footman  will  run  your  errand  across  the 
town ;  but  it  heeds  a  winged  Iris  or  a  sandalled  Hermes  to 
bear  the  messages  of  gods  to  men.  It  is  precisely  in  the 
freedom  of  the  will  that  a  person  is  distinguished  from  a 
thing,  and  becomes  a  possible  subject  of  moral  law.  And 
so  is  it  in  the  recognition  of  a  good  other  than  the  sentient, 
of  an  authority  transcending  all  personal  preference,  of  a 
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right  over  us  and  our  whole  cargo  of  "happiness,"  actual 
and  potential,  that  the  sense  of  Duty  and  the  conditions  of 
morality  begin.  Hence  Edwards  and  the  necessarians, 
Priestley  and  the  materialists,  Paley  and  the  Epicureans, 
depict  a  universe  from  which  all  moral  qualities  and  beings, 
divine  or  human,  are  excluded :  and  whether  reasoning 
down  from  God  as  absolute  Sovereign^  or  up  from  man  as 
simply  sentienty  miss  whatever  is  august  and  holy  in  its  life. 
From  the  distinction  drawn  between  nature  and  spirit, 
it  follows  that  there  cannot  be  such  a  thing  as  "  natural 
religion."  All  religion  must  be  spiritual^  springing  as  it 
does  exclusively  within  the  supernatural  element  of  us. 
Nay,  more ;  all  religion  must  be  revealedj  if  by  that  word 
we  mean,  ^^ directly  given  by  Divine  eommunicationy^  as 
opposed  to  mediate  discovery  of  our  own.  For  what  and 
whence  are  those  primary  ideas  of  conscience  which  con- 
stitute or  presuppose  our  deepest,  though  not  our  fullest, 
faith  ?  Are  they  of  our  own  making  ? — of  our  own  finding  ? 
Have  we  anything  to  do  with  their  genesis  ?  Do  they  not 
report  to  us  of  the  necessary  and  eternal  ?  And  are  they 
not  the  presence  with  us  of  that  Eternal,  whereof  assuredly 
nothing  temporal  and  finite  can  report  ?  Is  there  not  pro- 
found truth  as  well  as  piety  in  the  couplet : 

"  None  but  Thy  wisdom  knows  Thy  might : 
None  but  Thy  Word  can  speak  Thy  name !  " 

The  reason  in  us  is  not  personal  to  us,  but  only  the  mani- 
festation in  our  consciousness  of  the  infinite  reason,  pre- 
senting us  with  its  supernatural  realities,  and  intrusting  to 
our  will  their  divine  rights  over  our  world.  It  is  thus  the 
common  ground  of  the  divine  and  the  human,  the  essential 
base  of  their  communion,  the  Logos  which  is  at  once  the 
objective  truth  and  the  subjective  knowledge  of  God. 

These  rei^ults  have  thus  far  been  reached  psychologically, 
by  beginning  with  the  data  of  the  human  soul  and  tracing 
their  indications  upward.  But,  to  meet  it,  Coleridge. also 
descends,  by  an  ontological  track,  from  the  Absolute  One 
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to  his  expression  in  the  finite, — Platonic  Logos  or  Son  of 
God ;  to  whom  we  are  to  refer  at  once  the  physical  cosmos, 
the  divine  process  in  history,  and  the  intimations  of  rea- 
son and  conscience.  Through  this  mediator,  found  alike 
at  the  foot  of  our  speculative  dialectic  and  at  the  summit 
of  our  moral  analytic,  do  God  and  man  meet  and  sustain 
living  relations. 

But  St.  John  identifies  this  Logos  with  the  historical 
Christ ;  in  whom,  therefore,  the  Infinite  reaches  not  only 
finite,  but  concrete  and  personal  manifestation.  It  is  the 
glory  and  joy  of  our  humanity  that  he  took  it  into  himself; 
and  conquering  sin  in  it,  purified  it,  and  gave  it  a  seed  of 
higher  life.  Through  uttermost  self-sacrifice,  he  reconciled 
its  deepest  sorrows  with  complete  perfection  ;  redeemed  it 
and  drew  it  to  God;  and  made  manifest  in  time  the 
eternal  facts  of  his  infinite  love, — ^his  personal  union  with 
our  nature, — ^and  the  law  of  self-sacrifice  as  the  deliverance 
of  his  universe. 

If  we  rightly  understand  the  theologians  of  this  school, 
they  do  not  intend,  when  they  speak  of  the  divine  assump- 
tion of  our  nature,  to  limit  their  reference  to  the  individual 
life  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  The  Son  is  united  not  with  this 
or  that  particular  man  only,  but  with  humanity  itself  as  a 
type;  and  constitutes,  as  he  ever  has  constituted,  the 
ground  and  Hfe  of  all  its  good.  The  blending  of  the  two 
natures  is  not  a  biographical  but  an  "  eternal "  fact,  belong- 
ing to  the  essence  of  their  relation.  The  particular  incar- 
nation of  the  evangelical  history  "  reveals  and  realizes  "  the 
universal  truth ;  to  which  all  its  exceptional  and  marking 
features, — miraculous  birth,  agony  and  crucifixion,  resurrec- 
tion and  ascension, — stand  related  as  symbols  to  the 
reality, — ^as  passing  phenomena  that  tell  the  tale  of  an 
eternity.  They  are,  indeed,  more  than  this;  because  they 
are  not, — ^as  symbols  may  be, — mere  signs  or  instruments 
of  suggestion;  but  are  homogeneous  with  the  thing  signi- 
fied, and  integrated  with  it  as  its  highest  momenta. 

Following  out  this  interpretation  of  the  redemptive  ope- 
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ration  of  the  Son,  we  may  conceive  of  it  in  two  ways  : 
as  in  reality  always  going  on,  although  unrecognized ;  and 
as  at  length  revealed  in  a  plenary  Incarnation,  so  as  to  be 
henceforth  turned  out  from  the  unconscious  to  the  con- 
scious state.  This  last  change  is  in  itself  a  spiritual  revolu- 
tion of  the  highest  order, — like  the  burst  of  a  universe  only 
felt,  and  by  inches,  before,  on  the  eye  touched  by  the 
finger  of  Christ.  By  ceasing  to  be  latent, — by  being  given 
to  our  faith, — the  redeeming  agency  is  at  once  raised  to  a 
higher  power.  Now  that  we  know  who  it  is  that  pleads 
and  strives  with  our  evil  nature,  we  can  freely  go  to  meet 
him,  and  he  may  act  from  within  our  will  as  well  as  from 
without.  ■  His  life-giving  energy  is  quite  another  thing, — 
since  not  a  thing  at  all,  but  a  person, — not  even  a  "  better 
self,"  but  a  Divine  other-than-self ;  and  confers  upon  the 
soul  a  "  new  birth J^  From  the  life  of  nature,  conscious  of 
only  Self  disturbed  by  an  impersonal  law,  we  emerge  into 
the  life  of  the  spirit,  set  free  by  faith,  and  admitted  to 
personal  communion  of  trust  and  love.  The  transition 
into  the  "  new  birth  "  is  the  chief  element  in  the  redemptive 
act  of  the  Son.  The  continuous  power  of  holier  life  in  the 
heart  thus  regenerate  is  the  sign  and  function  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Both  these, — the  crisis  of  change  and  its  spiritual 
sequel, — ^are  indeed  full  of  mystery  on  their  objective  or 
Divine  side.  But  from  the  subjective  or  human  side  it  is 
easy  to  perceive  how  the  consciousness  of  a  Divine  Person 
blended  with  the  humanity  of  each  of  us,  and  the  source  in 
it  of  whatever  is  higher  than  we,  may  be  really  a  new  seed 
of  life  within  us,  giving  us  a  holy  living  Object  in  place 
of  a  repulsive  ethical  abstraction,  and  awakening  all  the 
powerful  affections  that  ever  seek  a  Personal  Centre  of 
repose. 

From  the  whole  complexion  of  this  scheme  it  will  be 
gathered  that  the  Original  Sin  countervailed  by  redemption 
is  not  dirth'Sin  (which  would  be  natural  disease,  not  moral 
evil) ;  and  that  the  redemption  is  not  an  extinction  of  punish- 
ment, but  a.  deliverance  from  sin.     It  is  not  that  God  is 
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paid  off,  but  that  man  emerges  "a  new  creature."  The 
**  evil  ground  "  there  is  in  the  human  will, — ^the  downward 
gravitation  of  self^^-^the  need  of  a  Diviner  to  draw  us  to 
any  good  by  the  sacrifice  of  self, — ^are  simple  facts  accessible 
to  every  man's  self-knowledge.  And  we  are  well  aware  that, 
coexisting  with  our  free  agency,  they  are  not  bur  malady  but 
our  fi^ult,  Coleridge  and  his  school  everywhere  denounce 
the  Calvinistic  doctrines  of  hereditary  dqjravity  and  of 
penal  satisfaction,  as  turning  man  from  a  person  into  a 
thing,  and  denying  to  God  all  moral  attributes.  The 
primary  conditions  of  any  true  theory  of  redemption  are, 
that  the  whole  operation  takes  place  on  humanity ;  and 
that  it  both  finds  and  leaves  man  a  free  agent.  Neither  of 
these  conditions  Is  complied  with  by  any  form  of  the  Cal- 
vinistic scheme. 

Some  of  the  peculiarities  of  Coleridge,  most  familiar  to 
theologians,— his  tetrads  and  pentads,,  his  doctrine  of 
Church  and  State,  his  denial  of  the  documentary  inspira* 
tion  of  the  ^ole. Bible, — we  pass  by ;  not  from  any  slight- 
ing, estimate  of  their  importance  as  parts  of  an  organic 
whole,  but  in  order  to,  insulate  the  one  character,-^--of 
religious  Realism, — ^which  is  the  inner  essence  of  the 
system  itself,  and  the  living  seed  of  its  development  in  the 
school  of  Mr.  Maurice.  It  is  chiefly  from  ins^prehension 
of  this  chazacter,  and  from  the  inveterate  training  of  the 
English:  mind  in  thaiopposite  habit  of  thought,  that  so 
many  readers  comj^iii  of  obscurity  in  the.  writings  of  the 
Chaplain  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  We  do  not  deny  that  his 
meaning  is  at;. tim^^s  difficult  to  reach;  for  it  is  apt  to  be 
delayed  tod  loilg  by  his  :Scrupnio.us  candour  of  concession, 
his  modest  shrinking.from  self-assertion,  his  preference  of 
the  sympathetic  to  the  distinctive  attitude.  But  we  venture 
with  some  confidence  to  assert,  that  for  consistency  and 
completeoess  of  thou^t,  .^and  .precision  in  the  use  of 
language,  it  would  bcf  difficult)  to  &id  his  superior  among 
living  theologians.  It  is  the  old  question, — what  do  you 
mean  by  a  clear  or  distinct  thought?    Do  you  mean  a 
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mental  image  or  representation  of  something,  like  your 
conception  of  a  perceptible  object  or  of  a  finite  portion  of 
space  or  time  ?  Then  certainly  you  will  not  cease  to  com- 
plain of  Mr.  Maurice's  indistinctness  ;  for  he  speaks  and 
thinks  of  Spirit,  and  Righteousness,  and  God,  as  realities 
without  mental  picture  and  yet  closely  known ;  and  he 
treats  the  notions  of  Infinitude  and  Eternity  as  something 
else  than  "  negative  ideas," — the  finite  and  the  temporal 
with  all  the  meaning  emptied  out.  If,  however,  by  "  clear- 
ness of  idea"  you  mean,  not  "/^  idea  of  a  limit^^  but  "a 
limit  to  theidea^^ — if  your  conditions  are  satisfied,  provided 
thought  does  not  run  into  thought,  but  each  keeps  its  own 
place  and  function  with  exactitude, — ^then  you  might  as 
reasonably  charge  indistinctness  on  Mr.  Mill  or  Archbishop 
Whately  as  on  Mr.  Maurice.  Many  parts  of  his  doctrine 
we  are  unable,  to  follow  with,  assent ;  but  we  see  no  excuse 
for  the  absurd  distortiohs  of  his  peculiar  Christianity,  with 
which,  the  partyK)rgans  of  Church  and  Sect  have  long 
abounded.  Critics  who  have  read  any  one  of  his  practical 
or  historical  essays,  with  some  feeling  of  its  clear  and  life- 
like charm,  ought  surely  to  know  that  if  his  theology  seems 
difficult  to  them,  it  cannot  be  from  his  want  of  practised 
thou^t  and  literary  skill,  and  must  arise  from  their  not 
having  at  present  found  his  latitude. 

Coleridge,  commencing  in  reaction  from  a  scheme  of 
materialistic  necessity,  gave  great  prominence  to  his  asser- 
tion of  free-agency.  Not  till  he  had  effectually  set 
humanity  on  its  feet  again,  did  he  proceed  to  identify  the 
intimations  of  its  moral  reason  with  the  indwelling  life  of 
the  Divine  Word.  Mr.  Maurice  is  caught  up  by  this  last 
thought,  and  has  become  its  organ  to  the  present  age  \  and 
so  intensely  does  it  possess  him,  that  we  fear  his  losing 
sight  too  much  of  the  prior  truth  from  which  the  start  was 
made,  and  reducing  man  into  a  mere  prize,  to  be  contended 
for  between  the  Satan  and  the  God  within  him.  Pushing  the 
claims  of  a  diabolical  being  far  into  the  evil  phenomena  of 
our  nature,  and  those  of  a  Divine  Being  over  the  whole  of 
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the  good,  he  thins  away  the  space  for  the  free  human 
personality  till  it  becomes  at  times  quite  evanescent.  This 
is  a  danger  ever  incident  to  the  wish  of  humility,  that 
nothing  should  be  claimed  for  self, — that  all  should  be 
referred  to  God.  But  it  must  be  restrained  from  reaching 
its  ultimate  limit ;  or  else  the  ground  of  morals  sinks  again 
away,  and,  in  pantheistic  guise,  universal  necessity  absolves 
us  all  once  more.  We  say,  "  in  pantheistic  guise ; "  for,  be  it 
observed,  the  two  personalities — ^the  Human  and  the  Divine 
— must  ever  appear  and  disappear  together :  they  are  the  two 
terms  of  a  relation  which  wholly  vanishes  on  the  merging 
of  either ;  and  though,  with  safety  to  both,  there  is  room 
for  considerable  variety  in  the  theory  of  their  respective 
functions,  yet  should  an  eye  of  reverential  caution  be  kept 
(especially  in  our  day)  on  the  limits  of  the  problem  where 
.the  foci  fall  into  each  other.  If,  however,  Mr.  Maurice 
has  too  nearly  approached  this  danger,  it  is  under  the 
inspiration  of  a  truth  than  which  there  is  no  greater.  The 
assumption  of  humanity  by  the  Eternal  Word  may  be  con- 
strued from  above  downwards,  so  as  to  illustrate  the 
character  and  agency  of  God ;  or  from  below  upwards,  so 
as  to  throw  light  on  the  spiritual  experiences  of  man.  In 
the  former  view,  it  gives  to  our  trust  and  worship  One 
whose  chosen  life  is  in  our  spirits,  who  moulds  us  into 
unities  not  our  own, — of  .family,  of  nation,  of  church, — 
who  is  not  wearied  by  our  perverseness,  but,  still  pressing 
His  righteousness  upon  us,  is  ever  redeeming  what  else 
were  lost.  In  the  latter  view,  a  singular  sanctity  is  im- 
parted to  the  inner  facts  of  our  own  existence  and  the 
invisible  springs  of  the  world's  history.  All  that  we  in- 
adequately call  our  ideals^  the  gleaming  lights  of  good  that 
visit  us,  the  hopes  that  lift  again  our  fallen  wills,  the  beauty 
which  Art  cannot  represent,  the  hoHness  which  life  does 
not  realize,  the  love  which  cannot  die  with  death, — ^what 
are  they?  Not  our  higher,  but  a  higher  than  we — the 
living  Guide  Himself,  pleading  with  us  and  asking  for  our 
trust.    The  actual  and  concrete,  on  the  other  hand,  which 
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falls  so  immeasurably  short  of  these  fair  types, — the  false 
fact  that  lies  ashamed  beneath  the  true  vision, — that  is  our 
poor  self ;  in  which  is  nothing  but  failure,  disappointment, 
and  negation.  One  simple  and  only  thing  is  asked  from 
us  :  to  cease  trusting  this  delusive  self  and  go  freely  into 
the  Hand  that  waits  for  us, — to  exchange  the  tension  of 
volition  for  the  quiet  of  unreserved  surrender, — to  pass 
from  the  chafing  mood  of  "  works  "  to  the  still  heart  of 
"  faith."  The  great  original  sin  of  our  nature  is,  that  we 
reverse  this  order, — ^that  we  rely  on  ourselves  and  are  afraid 
of  God,  and  accordingly  seek,  by  some  act  of  ours,  to  buy 
him  off  and  be  rid  of  his  terrors  and  persuade  him  to  let 
us  alone.  Whether  men  endeavour  to  propitiate  him  by 
relinquishing  something  that  they  have,  or  to  serve  him  by 
something  that  they  do,  they  mistake  their  position,  and 
measure  themselves  off  against  him  as  if  they  had  pro- 
prietary rights  which  they  could  abandon  in  his  favour,  or 
some  availing  righteousness  which  could  satisfy  his  moral 
perception.  They  aim  at  acting  upon  him  :  and  he  is 
wanting  to  act  on  them ;  and  will  persist  till  they  drop 
their  gifts,  and  know  their  failures,  and  freely  come  to  him 
as  they  are,  to  be  moulded  by  his  thought.  It  was  to  bring 
about  this  removal  of  distrust  towards  God,  to  reveal  the 
law  of  self-abnegation  as  Divine  and  supreme,  that  the 
Word  became  flesh,  and  passed  through  its  grievous  inci- 
dents, and  entered  into  sympathetic  pity  for  its  sins  and 
fears.  The  most  alienated  feeling,  once  apprehending  this 
manifestation  of  Divine  adoption,  could  hold  out  no  more. 
Such  an  Incarnation,  bringing  to  a  focus  the  perpetual 
truth  of  the  "  God  with  us,"  is  not  a  humiliation  of  the 
divine  nature  so  much  as  the  glory  and  joy  of  the  human, 
and  discloses  to  us  not  a  fallen  world  but  a  redeemed,  with 
whose  resistance  the  "  Spirit  of  holiness  "  will  not  for  ever 
have  to  strive.  It  harmonizes  with  "  the  belief  that  man 
is  not  an  animal  carrying  about  a  soul,  but  a  spiritual  being 
with  an  animal  nature,  who,  when  he  has  sunk  lowest 
into  that  nature,  has  still  thoughts  and  recollections  of  a 
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home   tx>  which   he   belongs,  .and   from  which  he  haa 
wandered"*  ... 

.  The  same  mode  of  thought  by  whidi  the  individual  life 
is  thus  turned  into  a  ^nctuary  exhibits. human  society:. as 
vci  its  essence  a  theocracy.;  and  wins  for  the  experiences 
and  polity  of  the  Hefaorew  race,  as  particular  embodimenis 
of  a  universal  method,  a  meaning. which  Ijessing's  iuntsr 
ought  long  ago  to  have  elicited.  i*fot  that  we  mean  ta 
press  at  all  closely  the  analogy  between  the  doctrine  of  the 
"  Prophets  and  Kings  of  the  Old  Testament,"  and  the 
"  Thoughts  on  the  Education  of  the  Human  Race"  They 
are  alike  in  this :  that  they  pull  down  the  fences  which  had 
detached  the.  Hebrew  life  from,  the  great  territory  of  human 
history,  and  find  a  universal  function  for  even  what  is  most 
exceptional  in  it.  ,  In  their  mode  of  procedure,  however, 
they  differ :  Lessing  seeking  in  the  career  of  the  Jewish 
people  the  rudiments  of  an.  unfolding  a6i^  ;  Maurice,  the 
witness  to  eternal  truths, — the  manifestation  by  time-, 
samples  of.  infinite  realities  and.  unchanging  relations. 
And  this  difference  touches  a  characteristic  of  the  modem 
divine,  which  more  than  any  other  makes  him  a.  perplexity 
to  his  contemporary  critics.  So  strong  in.  most  English*, 
men  is  the  ^'  natural  man,"  as  habitually  to  assume,  Xill  they 
discover  whither  the  maxim  leads,  that  "  all  we  know  is 
phenomena ;"  or  rather  they  turn  .all  they  know  into 
phenomena,,  and  conten^late  nothing:  ''  under  the  form* 
of  eternity."  Even  their  theology  is  no  exception.  They 
dramatize  it ;  drawing  it  out  into  an  economy  or  plot,  with 
different  scenes,  and  progressive  action,  and  crises  of  terror 
and  of  rescue,  and  a  grand  catastrophe  to  wind  up  the 
whole.  Now  the  elements  and  incidents  of  .this  plan  Mr. 
Maurice  takes  out  of  series,  and  redistributes  in  synchro- 
nous (or  rather  in  timeless)  relations.  States  of  humanity 
which  we  are  apt  to  represent  as  successive,  and  to  string 
together  as  p)assages  of  an  historical  process,  he  treats  as 
always  co-existent  in  all  men, — ^as  abiding  attributes  or 
*  **  Hare's  Charges,*'  Introduction,  p.  xxi. 
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affections^  their  being.  •  **  Grigirial  «to/'  for  instance,  i» 
not;- in:  his-  viewj  2l prior  cx>ndition  giving  way  to  ^'recon- 
ciliation'' as  b/^lifrri^/' but  both  exist  together  in  all  mem. 
And  -sotoo 'Dwim ^tateti^- which- fwe^  are  comit^only  ^U£^ 
to  dispose  chron^ogici^i  ^€ease  wijth  him^torbe  separate.- 
Christ  the  Saviour  is  usually  believed  to  have  §rst  cOme  ati 
the  "advent,"  and  to  be  identieal:  in  date  Yfith  Jesus  of 
Nazareth.  But,  in  Mr.  Maurice's  ^iew,  there- never  was -a 
time  when  our  race  was-nbt  ^uaUy  the^abode  of- his  *^  recti 
presence;^'  "  Man,  according  to  his  original  constitution, 
was  related  to  Chnst-;"*  who  wa»  in  the  heathen-  world 
while  they  were  bowing  to  gods  of  wood  and  stone^and  in 
Saul  Mrhile  yet  the  persecutor.  •  The  eonversion^on  Damas-^ 
cus^  road)  and  the  whole  historical  go^)el,  did  but  revci^l-  a^ 
Divine  person  that  had  never  been  .absent  from  our. 
humaifity.  There  l¥as  not-^*-first,  a  lost  Heathendom  ^;  and 
then^  to  rq>laceit,  a  redeemed  Christendom:  but  always,. 
and  throughout  both,  One  who  was  and  ia^  redeeming  *,  and' 
many;  aks,  in  each^  who  resist  this  recall  trf -them  fVom: 
their  outer  -  da^rkness.  This  abolition,  of  thneKxmditions,^ 
andredisposal  of  the  same  fact»  as  esi^ential  and' permanent- 
realities,  gives  the  true-key  to  ^ our  author's  r most  difficult 
writings.  The  ttansmutation  it  eflfects  iri  the  doctrine  of 
*^  eternal'  punishment^'  is  but  one  exahiple  of  its  marvellous^ 
I>oWer  of  rejuvenescence  appHed  to  a  theology  grown* 
decrepit  in  routine,-      *- 

The  great  strength*  of  this  school  lies,  we  think,  in  its 
faithful  interpretation  of  What  is -^  at  once  deepest  and-^ 
highest -in  the  religious  consciousness  of  men;  and  it» 
recognition,  in  this  consciousness,  >  of  a  living  Divine 
person,  instead  of  ticiere  abstracdohs  without  authority,> 
or  the  dreams  of  unreliable  imagination.  ^  lAnd  we  may 
well  be  grateful  for  a :  scheme  which  establishes  a  untformr 
constitution  of  our  nature  and  our  world,  in*  x/^a<^  -  relatioi^r 
to  supernatural  realities,  broken  by  no  revolutionary  jerkdt 
or  local  exemptions;  and  which,  therefore, 'opeis  a  wek 

•  "The  Doctrine  of  Sacrifice."    Dedicatory  Letter,  p.  21.     •    » 
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come  to  a  scientific  ethic,  and  metaphysic,  and  history. 
Nor  is  its  strength  merely  that  of  fair  promise  and  earnest 
appeal.  So  long  as  it  advances  on  the  ground  of  religious 
philosophy,  it  appears  to  us  to  make  its  footing  good  :  and 
the  first  questionable  step  is,  perhaps,  at  the  point  where  it 
enters  history ^  and  hands  itself  over  from  Plato  to  St.  John. 
The  identification  of  the  eternal  Logos  with  the  historical 
Christ  is  at  present  left  to  rest  upon  external  authority 
alone, — ^and  that  too  the  authority  of  a  single  evangelist. 
A  thoughtful  learner  in  this  school  might  be  brought  by 
some  Alexandrine  Coleridge  into  a  faith  like  Philo's  in  the 
Divine  Word,  and  set  within  the  spiritual  forecourt  of  this 
gospel.  He  might  next,  on  testimonial  grounds,  be  led  to 
receive  the  whole  evangelical  series  of  external  facts  from 
Bethlehem  to  the  Mount  of  Ascension.  And  yet  these  two 
termini  of  his  belief  might  remain  in  painful  discontinuity : 
and  we  do  not  see  that  the  links  of  relation  have  hitherto 
been  adequately  supplied.  If  the  whole  stress  is  to  be  laid 
on  the  doctrine  of  the  fourth  gospel,  the  question  becomes 
an  anxious  one,  how  far  the  evangelist's  thought  has  taken 
its  complexion  from  the  Master's  discourses, — how  far  in- 
fused it  into  them.  For  surely,  without  re-opening  the 
discussion  of  authorship  at  all,  the  complete  equalization 
of  tone  in  this  gospel  between  the  discourses  and  the  narra- 
tive, rendering  it  often  impossible  to  mark  the  boundary 
between  them,  is  a  fact  of  the  utmost  moment, — in  itself 
accounted*  for  in  either  way :  and  if  the  discourses  are  as 
unlike  those  in  the  other  gospels  as  they  are  like  the  per- 
sonal composition  of  St.  John,  the  hypothesis  most  assuring 
to  us  respecting  their  historical  character  is  at  an  undeniable 
disadvantage.  Shifted  from  the  authentication  of  Christ 
himself  to  that  of  even  "the  beloved  disciple,"  the  Incar- 
nation of  the  Logos  in  Jesus  (in  the  sense  required  by  the 
theory)  would  rest  on  too  doubtful  a  support :  for  who 
could  say  whether  we  had  to  do  with  the  revelation  itself, 
or  only  with  the  mould  of  thought  into  which  the  disciple 
threw  it  ? 
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That  this  difHculty  has  not  been  more  felt  by  the  Cole- 
ridge divines  is  due,  we  believe,  to  the  pre-occupation  of 
their  minds  with  intense  convictions,  thirsting  for  that 
which  assimilates  with  them  or  gains  a  glory  from  them. 
Broad  providential  lights  on  history,  genial  hopes  of  a  less 
selfish  human  world,  they  open  to  us  by  their  wisdom  and 
their  life.  And  there  are  parts  of  Scripture,  the  Pauline 
Epistles  eminently,  and  the  Prophets  in  no  slight  degree, 
where  a  darkness  readily  breaks  away  at  the  approach  of 
their  characteristic  thoughts.  Mr.  Maurice's  Unity  of  the 
New  Testament  abounds  with  happy  combinations  possible 
only  to  a  fine  spiritual  tact.  But  exegesis  has  work  to  do 
in  which  other  gifts  are  of  more  avail  than  moral  perception 
and  religious  insight :  and  then  it  is  that  these  writers,  like 
their  favourite  catechetical  school  of  Alexandria,  appear  to 
us  signally  to  fail.  Who  does  not  smile  at  Mr.  Maurice's 
explanation  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  ?  And  where, 
in  addition,  critical  judgment  and  dexterity  are  required, 
the  result  is  still  worse, — ^as  in  his  treatment  of  the  genea- 
logies of  Jesus.  No  deficiency  in  the  furniture  of  scholar- 
ship causes  this  phenomenon.  It  is  simply  that  biblical 
and  historical  criticism  never  succeeds,  except  in  striking 
out  partial  lights,  when  it  engages  minds  deeply  tinctured 
with  any  metaphysical  or  spiritual  enthusiasm.  The  eye, 
accustomed  to  the  eternal  realities,  loses  the  quick  and 
flitting  glance  that  best  seizes  the  expression  of  nature  and 
the  phenomena  of  time. 

After  all,  the  real  force  of  this  school  is  independent  of 
scientific  imperfections.  They  are  believing  men — ^afraid  of 
no  reality,  despairing  of  no  good,  and  resolute  to  test  their 
faith  by  putting  it  straightway  into  life.  They  set  to  work 
to  realize  the  kingdom  of  God  in  Soho  Square  and  other 
nameable  localities ;  and  in  their  step  towards  this  end 
there  is  as  free,  confiding,  joyful  movement,  as  if  with  their 
eyes  they  expected  to  see  the  great  salvation.  There  is 
more  of  the  future,  we  suspect,  contained  in  their  gospel 
than  in  any  talking  theology  whose  cry  is  heard  in  our  streets. 
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Hence  we  feel  oufselves  t6  be  >  falling  j^a^r^^  a  ist^,  when 
we  turn  from  the  preacher  of  Lincoln's  Inn  to  the  prophet 
of  Chelsea.  The  influence  of  the  latter,  vastly  the  more' 
intense  and  widespread^  appears  to  us  to  have  readied  its^ 
natikral  limit,  and  taken  up  the  portion  of  believers  allotted 
to  it.  As  a  revolutionary  or  pentecostal  power  on  the* 
sentiments- of  EngHshmen,  it  is  perhaps  nearly  spent ;  and,' 
like  the  rbmantic  school  of  Germsuiy,  will  descend  from  the 
high  level  <^  afaidi  to  the  tranquil  honours  of  literature. 
So  long  as  Mr.  Carlyle  spoke  with  any  hope  to  the  inward* 
reverence,  of  men,  and  in  giving  voice  to  their  sinritual 
discQcitents  made  them  feel  that  they  were  emerging  from> 
mean  scepticisms  into  nobler  inspirations^  he  was  a  delivorer^ 
to  captives  out  of  number.  But  the  nearly  voice  of  hope* 
has  become  fainter  and  fainter,  finst  passing  into  an  infinite^ 
pathos,  and  them  lost  in  humorous  mocking  or  immeasuiw 
able  scom :  and  men  cannot  be  permanently  held  by  their 
antipathies  and  distrusts,  and  cease  to  'look  for  any  thing 
from  a  rebelliori  that  never  ends  in  peace*  •  He  gets  us  welt 
enough  out  of  Egypt  and  all  its  filthy  idolatries ;  but^  alas  \ 
his  Red  Sea  will  not  divide,  and  the  ptomisedland  is  far  as: 
ever,  and  the  question  presses,  whether  "we  are  ta  die  in- 
the  wilderness  ?  "  For  a  just  estimate  of  Mr.  Carlyle  as  an 
historian  and  man  of  letters  the  time  is  not  yet  come.  But 
his  specific  action  on  the  religion  of  the  age  (of  which  alone 
we  speak)  already  belongs  in  a  great  measure' to  the  past, 
and  is  little  likely  to  offer  new  elements  for  appreciation. 

It  is  difficult  now  to  transfer  ourselves  backinto  the  age, 
not  yet  faded  however  from  hving  memoryv  when  Boileau 
and  Karnes  were  great  canonists  in  the  world  of  letters,  and 
criticism  occupied  the  mortal  form  of  Dr.  Blair.  Of  what 
stuff  the  young  souls  of  that  age  could  be  made  we  cannot 
imagine,  if  they  really  found  nutriment  in  solemn  trifles 
about  the  unities  and  proprieties, — ^the  choice  of  dictiQn,-^-. 
the  length  of  sentences, — ^the  nature  of  tropes^-^'^and  the 
rhetorical  temperature  required  for  interjection  and  apos-^ 
trophes.  Mr.  Carlyle,  among  other  contemporaries,  certainly 
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cose  with  indignant  Jiunger  from  such,  a  table  of  the  gods^ 
symmetrically  spread  with  polished  covers  and  nothing, 
under  them.  In  mere,  analysis  of;  the  machinery  of  eaw 
pressixm  at  even  thought,  in  rules  for  the  manufacture  jof 
liteisury  effects,  he  could  fiiid.no  response  to  the  enthusiasm: 
kindled  in.  him.hy  his  favourite  authors.  .  The  true  ambrosia 
of  the  inner,  life  was.  turned  into  dry  ash  by ;  the  legislators: 
^i  belles  leUres:  and  he  was  courageous  enough  to  ask  for 
the.  missing  .and  .immortal,  element.  The.  same  external' 
direction  had  been  taken  by  philosophy,  and  produced  the 
same  consciousness  of  a  miserable  void«  The .  searching: 
scepticism  of  Hume  showed  the  dreary  results  to  which  the 
mere  analysis  of .  "  experience '^  compendiously  led.  And' 
the  devices  <>{  utilitarian  cuisine  iot  putting  cpleasureJnto  the 
pot  and  drawing  .virtue  cnit  betrayed  the  loss  of ,  the  very; 
idea  of  morals.  The  very  things  which, this  desiccating^ 
rationalism  flung  ofi^  were. to  Mr.  Carlyle  just  the. essence 
and  whole  worth  of  the  universe  :  and  to  show  that  beauty,: 
truth,  and  goodness,  could  not  thus  be  got  rid  of^  while 
impostors  were  hiredto  bear  their  name ;  that  religion  i& 
notrhppe  and  fear,,  or  duty  prudence,  or  art  a  skill  to  please ;; 
that  behind  the  sensible  there  lies  a  spiritual,  and  beneath; 
all  relative  phenomenaan. absolute  reaUty, — ^was  evidently, 
if  not  his  early  vow,  at  least  his  first  inspiration.  Surely  it 
was  an. authentic  appointment  to  a. noble  work:  and  on* 
looking  back  over  his  quarter-century,  no  one  can  deny  that 
it  has  been  manfully  achieved. 

By  what  providence  Mr.  Carlyle  learned  the  German 
language,  in  days  when  the  study  of  it  was  rare,  we  cannot - 
tell.  But  through  it  he  evidently  was  enabled  to  '^find  his 
soul;''  and  gained  confidence  to  proclaim  the  faith  which 
was  stirring  from  its  sleep  within,  and  at  once  woke  up  at 
the  dght  of  its  reflected  image  without.  That  revolt  against 
rationalism  which  Dr.  Newman  apparently  used^  and  directed 
for  preconceived  ends  and  in  the  service  of  an  "  economy," 
presents  itself  in  Mr.  Carlyle  with  all  its  veracious  freshness. 
The  same  positions  that  approve  themselves  to  the  Oxford- 
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Catholic  as  suitable  hypotheses,  and  to  the  Highgate 
philosopher  as  rational  axioms,  are  seized  by  the  living 
intuition  of  the  Scottish  seer ; — that  wonder  and  reverence 
are  the  condition  of  insight  and  the  source  of  strength ; — 
that  faith  is  prior  to  knowledge,  and  deeper  too ; — that 
empirical  science  can  but  play  on  the  surface  of  unfathom- 
able mysteries ; — ^that  in  the  order  of  reality  the  ideal  and 
invisible  is  the  world's  true  adamant,  and  the  laws  of  ma- 
terial appearance  only  its  alluvial  growths.  In  the  inmost 
thought  of  men  there  is  a  thirst  to  which  the  springs  of 
nature  are  a  mere  mirage,  and  which  presses  on  to  the 
waters  of  eternity.  Extinguish  this  thirst  by  stupefaction 
of  custom, — reduce  thought  to  work  without  wonder, — and 
several  delusions,  both  doleful  and  ridiculous,  will  speedily 
obtain  high  commissions  in  human  affairs.  The  true  marvel 
of  Origination  being  lost,  a  "  cause-and-effect  philosophy  " 
will  esteem  every  thing  solved  when  it  has  shown  how  each 
nine-pin  in  the  universe  knocks  down  the  next.  The 
spiritual  germ  and  essence  of  humanity  being  forgot  or 
denied,  "a  doctrine  of  circumstances"  will  discuss  the 
prospect  of  furnishing  to  order  any  required  supply  of  poets, 
philosophers,  or  able  administrators, — ^like  so  many  varieties 
of  farm-stock.  The  idea  of  a  God-given  freedom  being 
dismissed  with  the  phantoms  of  "  the  dark  ages,"  a  calculus 
of  "  motives  "  will  be  invented  for  finding  the  roots  of  every 
human  problem,  and  raising  any  given  sentient  man  to 
any  required  moral  power.  The  genuine  ground  of  all 
communion  with  the  Infinite  having  sunk  away  within  us, 
all  sorts  of  logical  proofs,  and  logical  disproofs,  will  quarrel 
together  about  primitive  certainties  that  shroud  themselves 
from  both.  In  all  these  complaints,  the  substantive  con- 
currence of  our  author  with  Mr.  Coleridge  is  conspicuous. 
And  though,  in  his  Life  of  Sterlingy  the  humour  has  seized 
him  to  ridicule  the  "  windy  harangues  "  and  dizzying  meta- 
physics of  the  Highgate  soirees,  there  was  a  time  when  he 
had  no  little  faith  in  the  same  methods  as  well  as  large 
agreement  in  the  same  results.     In  his  earlier  essays,  he  too 
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expounds  the  distinction  between  "Understanding"  and 
**  Reason,"  and  sets  up  the  latter  as  the  organ  for  appre- 
hending the  ideal  essence,  which  is  the  true  real  of  things. 
He  speaks  with  reverential  appreciation  of  Kant's  doctrine, 
both  metaphysical  and  moral ;  and  with  hope  as  well  as 
admiration  of  the  several  aesthetic  theories  developed  from 
similar  beginnings.  In  short,  he  manifestly  put  an  early 
trust  in  the  philosophical  method  to  which  Coleridge  re- 
mained faithful  to  the  last.  And  not  less  manifestly  did  he 
soon  break  away  from  this  path  in  despair;  and  with 
characteristic  vehemence  thenceforth  inveigh  against  the 
propensity  to  seek  it  as  an  illusion  of  disease.  In  1827,  he 
defended  the  Kritik  der  reinen  Vemunft  against  ignorant 
objectors,  as  reputed  by  competent  judges  to  be  "  distinctly 
the  greatest  intellectual  achievement  of  the  century  in  which 
it  came  to  light ; "  and  dwelt  with  approval  on  the  rule  that, 
in  quest  of  the  highest  truth,  we  must  look  within^  and 
thence  work  outward  with  the  torch  we  have  lit.  Yet  in 
1 83 1  he  broached,  in  his  Characteristics ^  his  celebrated 
doctrine  of  "Unconsciousness:"  which  teaches  that  all 
self-knowledge  is  a  curse,  and  introspection  a  disease ;  that 
the  true  health  of  a  man  is  to  have  a  soul  without  being 
aware  of  it, — to  be  disposed  of  by  impulses  which  he  never 
criticizes, — to  fling  out  the  products  of  creative  genius  with- 
out looking  at  them.  In  a  word,  the  reflective  thought  on 
which,  in  the  former  year,  he  had  relied  for  the  purest 
wisdom,  had  in  the  latter  become  the  sin  and  despair  of 
humanity.  What  can  have  befallen  in  the  interval  ?  Had 
the  author  meanwhile  tried  the  metaphysic  springs,  and 
after  due  patience  found  them,  not  simply  "  saints  wells," 
with  no  healing  in  them,  but  poison-fountains,  that  made 
the  sickly  soul  yet  sicklier  ?  We  do  not  believe  it :  for 
there  is  nowhere  any  trace  that  the  first  clue  of  entrance 
into  the  German  philosophy  had  been  followed  up;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  every  indication  that  Mr.  Carlyle's  denuncia- 
tion of  metaphysics  is  the  mere  judgment  of  an  intuitive 
genius  on  methods  of  reflection,  which,  however  helpful  to 
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sloweT  and  more  fbrmal'  minds,  it  is  not  given  him  to  take. 
Had  he  been  able  to  retain  and  pursue  his  first  hope, — ^had 
he  taken  the  ^eviere  path  of  philosophicar  discipline,  and 
surrendered  hiniself  to  its  promise  of  deliverance,-^we 
hardly  think  that  we  should  ever  have  heard  that  passionate 
jcry  of  despair,  which  proclaims  the  distinctive  glory  of  man 
•to  be  his  imeixiediable  woe,  and  asserts  that,  in  finding  Mthr 
seify  he  for  ever  falls  from  heavoi.  The  preacher  of  this 
doctrine  had  already  started  problems  within  himself,  to 
which  no  answer  (as  his  own  woiki  declares)  could  be  found 
bttt  by  faithful  questioning  within :  and  it  is  a  serious  thing 
to  go  thus  far,  and  yet  not  abide  long  enough  to  hear  the 
reply.  Btit  instead  of  this,  he  flings  away  the  very  problems 
with  a  shriek,  ad  the  fruit  by  which  paradise  is  lost ;  repents 
of  all  knowledge  of  good  and  evil ;  daps  a  bandage  round 
the  open  eyes  of  morals,  religion,  art ;  and  sees  ho  salvation 
.but  in  spiritual  stiicide,  by  plunging  into  the  currents  of 
instinctive  nature  that  sweep  us  we  know  not  whither.  This 
tragic  paradox  has,  indeed,  a  >generous  £;ource,^aind  is  even 
thrown  up  by  a  certain  wild  tumultuous  piety.  It  i^rings 
frotti;  a  deep  sense  of  the  hatefulness  of  self-wo^hip,  and 
the  barrehhess  of  .mere  self-formation.  It  is  a  stormy 
prayer  for  escape  from  these  j  only  with  facd  turned,  alas  ! 
in; the  wrong  direction— ^d:^  towards  the  west,  with  its 
fading' visions  of  Atlantic  islands  of  Unconsciousness^ 
instead  of /afte/a«/j  to  the  east^  where  already  the  heavens 
are  "pale  with  a  light,  instead  of  a  daitoiess,  not'  our 
own. 

Though  this  despair  of  the  highest  objective  truth  could 
hot  fail,  in  the  lohg-rim,  to  produce  pathetic  and  tempestuous 
results,  yet  for  a  while  the  mere  deliverance  from  the  nega- 
tions of  the  empiricalschools'sufficed  for  a  gospel :  and  the 
new  slense  of  divihe  mystery  :and  meaning,  behind  all  that 
met  the  common  eye,  was  little  else  in  effect  thab  a  revela- 
tibn.  A  certain  conse<!xation  fell  oh  what  had- been  quite 
secuklr  before  :  and  with  this  peculiarity,  that  its  influence 
spread  as  an  underground  beneath  the  foundations  of  ob> 
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jects  and  pursuits  previously  disconnected,  tod  became  a 
common  conductor  of  fresh  reverence  into  them  all.  Litera- 
ture, art,  politics,  natural  knowledge,  seemed  to  sit  -less 
apart  from  religion.    .Heave  off  the  utilitarian  iricubtis  from 
above,  and  secret  affinities  begin  to  befelt  at  the  roots  of 
their  life.    When  it  is  no  longer  "the  sole  aim  "  of  poetry 
"  to  please,"  of  science  to  "get  fruit"  for  the  storehouses  of 
coinfortj  of  government  "  to- protect  body  and  goods," 
of  sculpture  and  painting  to  minister  to  luxury, — ^they 
obtain  ideal  ends,  which  in  essence  melt  and  merge  to- 
gether;  and  all  of  them — beauty,  truth,  and  righteousness — 
culminate  in  the  reality  of  God*     Whatever  the  theologians 
may  say,  the  age  owes  a  debt  of  raiie.  gratitude  to  the  man 
who,  above  all  others,  has  awakened  this  new.  sense  within 
its  soul,  has  touched  with  a  strange,  devoutness  many  a  class 
which  book  and  surplice  had  ceased  to  awe ;  has  taken  the 
impertinent  self-will  out  of  the  movements  of  pencil,  pen, 
find  chisel  \  and  made  even  Mechanics'  Institutions  ashamed 
jof  their  incipient  millennium  of  "useful  knowledge."    The 
influence  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  writings,  and  especially  of  his 
Sartor  JRemrtuSy  has  been  primarily  exerted 'On  classes^  of 
pien  most  exposed  to  temptations  of  egotism  and  petulance^ 
and  least  subjected  to  any  thing  above  them, — academics^ 
artists,  litterateurs,  " strong-minded "  women,  "debating" 
youths,  Scotchmen  of  the  phrenological  .gtade,  and  Irish- 
mien  ,  of  the  Young-Ireland  school  :^In  the  .altered  mood 
pf  mind  which  has  been  induced  in  these  Various  groups 
within  the  last  five-and-twenty  years  we  acknowledge  a 
conspicuous  good;  and  oould  even  hear,  with  more  of 
sadness  than  of.  condemnation,  the  passionate  words  that 
pnce  burst  from  the  lips  of  a  believer:  /fCarlyle  is  my 
religion !"  ....... 

The.  M«/ifr,. however,  which  our  prophet^s. mystic  sense 
discerns  among  our  human  "arts  and  sciences"  ia  too 
great:  and  we  must  reclaim  from  him  a  distinctikm  which 
not  even  the  fusing  power  of  his  geniuscan  do^  more  than 
blur  and  conceal.    Not  in  the  human,  and.  mora^  .world 
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only,  but  quite  similarly  in  the  physical^  does  he  see  the 
expression  of  the  Infinite  and  Divine.  Both  are  alike 
symbols  of  the  one  spiritual  essence,  which  is  hid  from  the 
blind,  and  revealed  to  the  wise,  in  all.  He  does  not,  like 
Coleridge,  separate  nature  and  spirit  into  two  realms,  quite 
differently  related  to  him  who  is  the  source  of  both, — the 
one  his  moulded  fabric,  the  other  his  free  image, — but 
treats  them  indiscriminately  as  the  vehicles  of  his  manifes- 
tation, and  phenomena  through  which  the  Divine  force 
pours.  This  is  not,  indeed,  done  by  sinking  humanity  into 
a  mere  object  of  natural  history ;  rather  by  raising  the 
objects  of  natural  history  up  to  the  spiritual  level,  adding 
significance  to  them,  instead  of  taking  it  from  us.  But 
still,  man  is  not  permitted  to  remain  quite  sui  generis  :  he 
is  simply  the  highest  of  the  countless  emblems  woven  into 
the  universal  "  garment  of  God."  The  texture  is  one  and 
homogeneous  throughout : — in  one  sense  all  natural,  as  a 
determinate  product  in  time ;  in  another,  all  supernatural, 
as  mysteriously  issuing  from  eternity.  The  same  compre- 
hensive formula, — the  appearance  of  the  Infinite  in  the 
finite, — serves  everywhere,  and  equally  describes  the  "  lily 
of  the  field"  and  the  Redeemer  who  interpreted  its 
meaning. 

Did  we  want  to  turn  human  life  into  a  mere  school  of 
Art,  there  might  be  nothing  very  fatal  in  the  looseness  of 
this  doctrine.  An  impartial  conception  of  some  Divine 
idea  in  everjrthing  may  clear  away  the  film  of  sense,  and 
open  to  view  the  life  of  much  that  else  were  dead.  To 
rend  away  the  veil  is  the  grand  condition  for  enabling  the 
eye  to  see  :  whoever  does  this,  may  talk  as  he  pleases  of 
the  realities  behind ;  they  will  vindicate  themselves.  Yet 
even  for  truth  of  representation,  and  infinitely  more  for 
faithfulness  of  character  and  action,  a  distinctive  reverence 
for  man  as  more  than  natural,  as  the  abode  of  God  in  a 
sense  quite  false  of  clouds  and  stars,  as  intrusted  with  him- 
self that  he  may  surrender  to  a  higher, — is  indispensable. 
For  want  of  this,  Mr.  Carlyle  loses  all  ground  of  difference 
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between  the  natural  and  the  rights — the  out-come  of  ten- 
dency and  the  free  creations  of  conscience.  He  is  tempted 
into  excessive  admiration  of  mere  realizing  strength,  irre- 
spective of  any  higher  test  of  spiritual  worth.  Whatever 
can  get  upon  its  feet,  and  persist  in  standing  on  this  world, 
is  vindicated  in  his  eyes,  and  exhibited  as  a  sample  of  the 
"  eternal  laws  : "  while  that  which  has  nothing  to  show  for 
itself  except  that  it  ought  to  be, — righteousness  that  knocks  in 
vain  at  the  door  of  visible  "  fact," — meets  with  no  sympathy 
from  him,  and  is  even  jeered  at  for  its  foolish  patience  in 
still  sitting  on  the  step  with  unremitting  prayer.  True,  he 
does  not  admit  the  rights  of  possession  till  after  a  pretty 
long  term,  and  knows  how  to  treat  the  "  shams  "  and  up- 
starts of  to-day,  the  "  flunkey "  powers  that  usurp  more 
venerable  place,  with  withering  scorn  : — still,  however,  for 
a  reason  which  would  equally  condemn  an  aspiration 
transcending  human  conditions,  viz.,  because  they  are  at 
variance  with  the  laws  of  the  actual,  and  are  sure  to  be 
disowned  by  the  baffling  solidity  of  nature.  Against  the 
fickle  multitude  of  momentary  facts  and  popular  sem- 
blances, he  sides  with  the  conservative  aristocracy  of 
natural  laws ;  but  recognizes  no  divine  monarchy  with 
prerogatives  over  both.  The  kingdom  of  heaven  and  the 
kingdom  of  nature  being  identical,  neither  transcending  the 
other,  but  being  related  only  as  inner  meaning  and  outward 
expression,  no  margin  is  left  for  an  ideal  other  than  the 
long-run  of  the  actual, — for  an  ^^  ought  ^^  beyond  the  ^^  can^^ 
— for  a  will  of  God  surpassing  finite  conditions.  Hence 
Mr.  Carlyle's  habit  of  resolving  all  ethical  evil  into  "  insin- 
cerity "  and  "  unveracity," — surely  a  most  inadequate  for- 
mula for  the  expression  of  even  commonplace  moral 
judgments.  Extend  these  terms  ever  so  much, — use  them 
to  denote  unconscious  as  well  as  conscious  self-variance, — 
nay,  include  in  them  also  defiance  of  nature  and  outward 
possibility, — still,  what  far-fetched  circuits  must  be  taken 
before  you  can  bring  under  such  a  definition  the  sins  of 
envy,  covetousness,  resentment,  and  prudent  licentiousness  ! 

VOL.    I.  T 
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The  root  of  this  delusive  conception  of  human  goodness 
lies  in  the  pantheistic  assumption,  that  to  fly  in  the  face  of 
natural  forces  is  to  withstand  the  highest  that  there  is ;  and 
its  fruit,  when  fully  ripe,  cannot  fail  to  be  an  indifference 
to  many  a  natural  sin, — a  lowering  of  the  ideal  standard  of 
conscience,  and  a  derision  of  baffled  yet  trusting  righteous- 
ness. Every  reader  of  Mr.  Carlyle  can  remember  painful 
instances  of  entire  abdication  of  all  moral  judgment  on 
atrocious  actions  and  abandoned  men, — a  Mirabeau  and  a 
September  massacre :  nay,  even  ridicule  of  the .  whole 
distinction  of  moral  and  immoral  applied  to  actions,  as 
"  the  blockhead's  distinction  ; "  and  many  a  hint  that  the 
difference  lies  only  in  the  customariness  (mores)  of  one 
practice  as  compared  with  another.  Did  it  never  occur  to 
him  to  ask  whether  it  is  the  human  usages  that  make  the 
moral  sense,  or  not  rather  the  moral  sense  that  makes  the 
human  usages  ? 

Yet  this  questionable  doctrine,  often  provoked  into 
expression  by  some  senseless  prudery  or  ungenial  rigour,  is 
very  far  from  representing  the  author's  real  and  deepest 
mind.  Flashes  of  purer  light  meet  you  not  rarely, 
especially  in  his  earlier  writings.  Who  can  forget  how,  in 
the  hour  of  uttermost  desolation,  amid  the  wildest  storm 
of  unbelief,  the  sheet  anchor  of  the  unhappy  Teufels- 
drockh  was  the  "  infinite  nature  of  Duty  /  ^'  and  in  this 
form  never,  in  his  utmost  extremity,  did  the  Divine  presence 
desert  him  ?  And  are  we  not  told,  in  many  changing  tones, 
that  in  obedience  and  reverence  alone  can  any  true  freedom 
be  found  ?  that  we  are  to  recognize  God  in  the  higher  life 
within  us,  as  opposed  to  the  pleasure-life  ?  that  we  can  find 
him  only  by  self-renunciation  ?  In  these  ingenious  days, 
when  no  one  proposition  is  so  rude  as  to  contradict  any 
other,  some  disciple  of  the  "  many-sided "  poet,  or  some 
proficient  in  the  "dialectic  process,"  may  be  able  to 
harmonize  such  sentiments  with  the  assertion  that  "  man 
cannot  but  obey  whatever  he  ought  to  obey.^^  At  present  we 
do  not  pretend  to  have  reached  the   "  higher   unity "  in 
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which  appeals  to  our  freedom  coalesce  with  the  assertion 
of  universal  necessity. 

To  pull  up  the  fence  between  "nature"  and  "spirit" 
within  us  is  to  throw  the  Understanding  and  the  Character 
into  the  same  field.  We  are  therefore  prepared  for  the 
celebrated  paradox,  that  intellect  and  goodness  always  go 
together ;  so  that,  of  mental  insight  and  moral  soundness, 
either  may  be  taken  as  the  measure  of  the  other.  If  by 
"  intellect "  and  "  insight "  is  meant  exclusively  what  Cole- 
ridge calls  "  reason^^  this  statement  not  only  ceases  to  be  a 
paradox,  but  becomes  almost  a  truism :  for  it  is  the  chief 
function  of  this  power  to  make  us  conscious  of  moral  truth 
and  obligation ;  and  the  consciousness  fades  when  faith- 
lessly neglected.  But  if  these  terms  refer  to  what  Coleridge 
calls  "  understanding^^ — if  the  possession  of  this  endowment 
constitutes  a  claim  upon  them, — then  the  doctrine  is  con- 
spicuously false :  for  the  "  adaptive  intelligence,"  being  an 
animal  faculty,  is  entirely  separable  from  moral  conditions  ; 
actually  exists  without  them  in  many  tribes  of  creatures-; 
and  in  man  simply  rises  to  a  quickness  of  generalization 
and  a  skill  in  the  use  of  means  which  imply  nothing  re- 
specting the  wise  estimate  or  the  faithful  pursuit  of  ends. 
Low  passions  and  selfish  impulses  are  quite  capable  of 
enlisting  on  their  behalf  all  the  resources  of  this  mental 
gift ;  their  partnership  with  which  gives  us  the  idea  of  a 
Satanic  nature.  Mr.  Carlyle,  we  believe,  means  to  say,  that 
this  sort  of  "  understanding  "  he  will  not  acknowledge  as 
intellect ;  it  is  a  mere  "  beaver  "  or  "  fox  "  faculty,  not  to 
be  noticed  among  the  distinctions  of  man.  Not  till  you 
have  got  beyond  mechanical  ingenuity  and  lawyer  adroit- 
ness do  you  enter  on  the*  proper  human  territory;  within 
which,  capacity  and  character  go  together.  This  interpre- 
tation, throwing  us  upon  Coleridge's  upper  region,  reduces 
the  maxim  to  an  intelligible  truth.  But  will  Mr.  Carlyle 
consent  to  take  it  with  all  its  fair  consequences  ?  Will  he, 
without  flinching,  read  the  truth  both  ways, — inferring  either 
term  of  this  constant  ratio  (^^ intellectuaV^  and  "mora/") 
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from  the  magnitude  of  the  other?  We  know  that,  where 
he  discovers  (as  in  Mirabeau)  great  force  of  mind^  he  is 
ready  to  plead  this  in  bar  of  all  objections  against  character y 
and  to  insist  that,  in  spite  of  appearances,  such  brightness 
of  eye  must  carry  with  it  soundness  of  conscience.  But  will 
he  turn  the  problem  round,  and  abide  by  it  still  ?  When 
he  finds,  deep  hid  in  the  retreats  of  private  life,  a  goodness 
eminent  and  even  saintly,  a  moral  clearness  and  force  great 
in  their  way  as  Mirabeau's  keen-sightedness,  will  he  accept 
the  sign  in  evidence  of  mighty  intellect  ?  Will  he  say  that, 
notwithstanding  the  meek  and  homely  look,  high  genius 
must  assuredly  be  there  ?  We  fear  not :  at  least,  we  re- 
member no  instance  in  which  the  inference  is  set  with  its 
face  this  way ;  whilst  it  is  familiar  to  all  his  readers  as  an 
excuse  for  admiration  startling  to  the  moral  sense.  In 
truth,  this  maxim,  more  perhaps  than  any  other  indication, 
expresses  the  pagan  character  of  our  author's  mind ;  his 
alienation  from  the  distinctively  Christian  type  of  reverence 
rather  for  the  inner  sanctities  of  self-renunciation  than  for 
the  outward  energies  of  self-assertion.  His  "  hero-worships  " 
certainly  present  us  with  a  list  far  from  concurrent  with  the 
"  beatitudes  : "  nor  can  we  fancy  that  he  would  listen  with 
much  more  patience  than  a  Lucian  or  a  Pliny  to  blessings 
on  the  meek  and  merciful,  the  pure  in  heart,  the  ever-thirsty 
after  righteousness.  For  him  too,  as  for  so  many  gifted 
and  ungifted  men,  the  force  which  will  not  be  stopped  by 
any  restraint  on  its  way  to  great  achievement, — the  genius 
which  claims  to  be  its  own  law,  and  will  confess  nothing 
diviner  than  itself, — have  an  irresistible  fascination.  His 
eye,  overlooking  the  landscape  of  humanity,  always  runs  up 
to  the  brilliant  peaks  of  power :  not,  indeed,  without  a 
glance  of  love  and  pity  into  many  a  retreat  of  quiet  good- 
ness that  lies  safe  beneath  their  shelter;  but  should  the 
sudden  lightning,  or  the  seasonal  melting  of  the  world's  ice- 
barriers,  bring  down  a  ruin  on  that  green  and  feeble  life,  his 
voice,  after  one  faint  cry  of  pathos,  joins  in  with  the  thunder 
and  shouts  with  the  triumph  of  the  avalanche.     Ever  watch- 
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ing  the  strife  of  the  great  forces  of  the  universe,  he,  no 
doubt,  sides  on  the  whole  against  the  Titans  with  the  gods  : 
but  if  the  Titans  make  a  happy  fling,  and  send  home  a 
mountain  or  two  to  the  very  beard  of  Zeus,  he  gets  de- 
lighted with  the  game  on  any  terms  and  cries,  "  Bravo  ! " 

The  Sartor  Resartus  finds  the  manifestation  of  God  in 
the  entire  life  of  the  universe ;  in  visible  nature ;  in  indi- 
vidual man,  and  especially  his  higher  mind ;  in  the  march 
and  process  of  history ;  and  in  the  organic  development  of 
humanity  as  a  whole.  The  author's  tendency,  however, 
has  increasingly  been  to  retreat  from  all  other  media  of 
Divine  expression  upon  his  favourite  centre, — the  genius 
and  energy  of  heroic  men.  So  much  has  he  gathered-in  his 
lights  of  interpretation  upon  this  focus,  as  to  incur  the 
charge  of  setting  up  the  personality  of  individuals  as  the 
single  determining  agency  in  the  affairs  of  the  world,  and 
forgetting  the  larger  half  of  the  truth,  that  all  persons,  taken 
one  by  one,  are  but  elements  of  a  great  social  organism,  to 
whose  laws  of  providential  growth  they  must  be  held  subor- 
dinate. History  cannot  be  resolved  into  a  mere  series  of 
biographies  :  nor  can  the  individual  be  justly  estimated  in 
his  insulation,  and  tried  by  the  mere  inner  law  of  his  own 
particular  nature.  It  would  be  a  melancholy  outlook  for 
die  world,  if  its  courses  were  simply  contingent  on  the 
genius  and  life  of  a  few  great  men,  without  any  security 
from  a  general  law  behind  that  tney  should  appear  at  the 
right  time  and  place,  and  with  the  aptitudes  for  the  needful 
work.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  were  the  life  of  nations  to 
be  expended  in  nothing  else  than  the  production  of  its  half- 
dozen  heroes;  were  this  splendid  but  scanty  blossoming 
the  great  and  only  real  thing  it  does,  there  would  seem  to 
be  a  wasteful  disproportion  between  the  mighty  forest  that 
falls  for  lumber  and  the  sparse  fruit  that  would  lie  upon 
your  open  hand.  There  is  need,  therefore,  of  some  more 
manifest  relation  between  individual  greatness  and  the  col- 
lective life  of  humanity ;  and  to  save  us  from  egoism,  from 
fatalism,  from  arbitrary  and  capricious  morals,  we  must  learn 
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to  recognize  a  divine  method  of  development  in  both, — 
primarily y  in  race  and  nation,  and  with  authority  over  the 
secondary  functions  of  personal  genius. 

That  Mr.  Carlyle's  "hero-worship"  requires  to  be  balanced 
by  a  supplementary  doctrine  of  society  and  collective 
humanity,  he  would  himself  perhaps  be  disposed  to  allow. 
But  what  is  this  supplement  to  be  ?  Is  it  merely  to  teach 
that  the  individual  is  to  hold  himself  at  the  disposal  of  the 
whole  f  to  correct  his  conscience  by  the  general  tradition  or 
the  permanent  voice  of  humanity ;  to  sink  his  egoism,  to 
temper  it  by  immersion  in  the  universal  element,  and  be- 
come the  organ  of  the  progress  of  the  species  ?  Far  be  it 
from  us  to  deny  that  there  may  be  men  susceptible  of  inspi- 
ration from  such  a  faith, — capable  of  dying  for  such  ab- 
stractions as  a  "  law  of  development,"  of  being  torn  limb 
from  limb  out  of  regard  for  "  the  whole."  Still  less  would 
we  disparage  by  one  word  a  heroism  all  the  nobler  for  the 
faint  whispers  that  suffice  to  waken  it  into  life.  Yet  we 
cannot  help  feeling  that  in  these  impersonal  ideas, — of 
"  collective  society,"  "  law  of  the  whole,"  "  destination  of 
mankind,"  &c. — there  is  a  want  of  natural  authority  over 
the  conscience,  and,  missing  the  conscience,  over  the  per- 
sonal impulses  of  individual  men.  In  the  mere  notions  of 
"  whole  and  part,"  of  "organism  and  member,"  of  "average 
rule  and  particular  case,"  there  resides  no  moral  element, 
no  rights  over  the  will:  and  if  ever  they  seem  to  carry  such 
functions,  it  is  only  because  a  deeper  feeling  lurks  behind 
and  lends  them  the  .insignia  of  a  prerogative  not  their  own. 
In  a  world  of  mere  "  general  laws,"  it  would  ever  remain  a 
melancholy  thing  to  see  living  heroes  and  saints  struck  down 
at  the  altar  of  "historical  tendency"  by  some  shadowy 
dagger  of  necessity.  Love,  enthusiasm,  devotion,  need 
some  concrete  and  living  object ;  if  not  to  command  their 
all^iance,  at  least  to  turn  it  from  sorrow  into  joy.  And 
you  have  but  to  translate  your  "  progress  of  the  species  " 
into  "  Kingdom  of  Heaven,"  and  the  problem  is  solved. 
The  ever -living  God  stands  in  Person  between  the  "in- 
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dividual "  and  the  "whole," — by  his  communion  mediating 
between  them, — stirring  in  the  conscience  of  the  one,  and 
constituting  the  tides  of  advancing  good  in  the  other, — ^and 
so  engaging  both  in  one  spiritual  life.  Surrendering  im- 
mediately to  him,  instead  of  to  the  ultimate  ratios  of  the 
world,  faithful  men  fling  themselves  into  Omnipotent  sym- 
pathy, and  find  deliverance  and  repose.  They  have  a  trust 
that  relieves  them  of  every  care ;  and  can  leave  themselves 
to  be  applied  to  the  great  account  and  problem  of  the  world 
by  One  who  is  in  the  midst,  and  from  the  first,  and  at  the 
end,  at  once.  Through  him,  therefore,  as  the  common 
term  of  all  righteousness,  must  the  collective  humanity  win 
its  due  rights  and  reverence  from  each.  The  private  con- 
science ceases  to  be  private,  the  public  claim  to  be  merely 
public,  when  both  are  to  us  the  instant  pleadings  of  his 
living  authority.  In  obeying  them,  we  yield  neither  to  a 
mixed  multitude  of  our  own  kind,  whose  average  voice  is 
no  better  than  our  own,  nor  even  to  our  mere  higher  self ; 
but  to  the  august  Revealer  of  whatever  is  pure  and  just  and 
true.  In  enforcing  its  traditions  and  inheritance  of  right, 
the  Nation  or  Society  of  men  is  not  proudly  riding  on  its 
own  arbitrary  will,  but  recognizing  the  trust  committed  to  it, 
and  serving  as  the  organism  of  eternal  rectitude. 

It  is  for  want  of  this  deliverance  from  Self  at  the  upper 
end,  that  Mr.  Carlyle,  resolute  to  break  the  ignoble  bondage 
on  any  terms,  proposes  escape  at  the  lower  end ;  and, 
preaching  up  the  glories  of  "  Unconsciousness,"  sighs  for 
relapse  into  the  life  of  blind  impulsive  tendency.  With 
him,  we  confess  the  curse ;  we  groan  beneath  its  misery ; 
but  we  see  from  it  a  double  path, — backward  into  Nature, 
forward  into  God, — ^and  cannot  for  an  instant  doubt  that 
the  Self-consciousness  which  is  the  beginning  of  Reason  is 
never  to  recede,  but  to  rise  and  free  itself  in  the  transfiguration 
of  Faith.  Deny  and  bar  out  this  hope,  and  who  can  wonder 
if  the  sharpest  remedies  for  man's  selfish  security  are  wel- 
comed with  a  wild  joy ;  if  any  convulsion  that  shall  strip  off 
the  green  crust  of  artificial  culture  and  lay  bare  the  primi- 
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tive  rock  beneath  us,  appears  as  a  needful  return  of  the 
fermenting  chaos  ?  How  else  are  the  elementary  forces  of 
instinctive  nature  to  re-assert  their  rights  and  begin  again 
from  their  unthinking  freshness  ?  In  some  such  feeling  as 
this  we  find,  perhaps,  the  source,  in  Mr.  Carlyle,  of  that 
terrible  glee  that  seems  to  flame  up  at  the  spectacle  of 
revolutionary  storms,  and  to  dart  with  mocking  gleams  of 
devilry  and  tender  streaks  of  humanity  over  a  background 
of  "  divine  despair."  Indeed  we  could  not  wish  for  a  better 
illustration  of  the  two  paths  of  escape  from  Self, — back  into 
Nature,  forward  into  God, — than  the  contrast  of  Carlyle  and 
Maurice  in  the  whole  colouring  and  climate  of  their  spirit : 
the  sad,  pathetic,  scornful  humour  of  the  one,  capricious 
with  laughter,  tears,  and  anger,  and  expressive  of  manful 
pity  and  endurance,  alike  removed  from  fear  and  hope ;  and 
the  buoyant,  serene,  trustful  temper  of  the  other,  genial 
even  in  its  indignation,  and  penetrated  with  the  joy  of  an 
Infinite  Love. 

The  three  schools  of  doctrine  at  which  we  have  thus 
rapidly  glanced  occupy  the  most  distant  points  in  the 
English  religion  of  the  present  age ;  or,  at  least,  in  the  new 
fields  of  tendency  which  it  has  opened.  It  may  seem  a  vain 
quest  to  look  for  any  thing  common  to  the  whole.  Yet 
when  they  are  interpreted  by  their  inner  spirit,  rather  than 
by  their  outward  relations,  one  thought  will  be  found  secreted 
at  the  heart  of  all — the  perennial  Indwelling  of  God  in 
Man  and  in  the  Universe.  This  is  the  distinct  gain  that 
has  been  won  by  the  spiritual  consciousness  of  the  time  ; 
and  that  already  enriches  fiction  and  poetry,  art  and  social 
morals,  not  less  than  direct  theology.  In  the  preceding 
criticisms  we  have  said  enough  to  show  that  we  are  not  in- 
different to  the  mode  and  form  of  doctrine  in  which  this 
thought  is  embodied.  But  however  threatening  the  mists 
from  which  it  has  to  clear  itself,  it  is  the  dawn  of  a  truth, — 
a  blush  upon  the  East, — wakening  up  trustful  hearts  to 
thanksgiving  and  hope.  We  know  well  the  anger  and 
antipathy  of  all  the  elder  parties  towards  every  phase  of  the 
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new  sentiment  We  are  accustomed  to  their  absurd  and 
heartless  attempt  to  divide  all  men  between  the  two  poles 
of  their  logical  dilemma, — either  absolute  Atheism,  or  else 
**  our  "  orthodoxy.  But  these  are  only  symptoms  that  the 
new  wine  cannot  go  into  the  old  bottles.  They  do  but 
betray  the  inevitable  blindness  of  party-life, — the  increasing 
self-seeking,  the  loss  of  genial  humility,  the  conceit  of 
finished  wisdom,  which  mark  the  decadence  of  all  sects. 
Precisely  in  the  middle  of  this  pretended  alternative  of 
necessity, — far  from  "  Atheism  "  on  the  one  hand,  and  from 
most  "  orthodoxies  "  on  the  other, — stand  at  this  moment 
the  vast  majority  of  the  most  earnest,  devout,  philosophic 
Christians  of  our  time;  men  with  trust  in  a  Living  Righteous- 
ness, which  no  creed  of  one  age  can  adequately  define  for 
the  fresh  experiences  given  to  the  spirit  of  another.  To 
them,  and  not  to  the  noisy  devotees  and  Pharisees  of  party, 
do  we  look  for  the  faith  of  the  future. 


VII. 


SCHLEIERMACHER'S   LIFE  AND   TIMES.* 

It  is  not  unusual  with  our  German  cousins  to  dignify 
Biography  with  the  dilatoriness  of  History.  They  think  it 
decorous  to  let  nothing  be  said  of  an  eminent  man,  more 
authentic  than  a  funeral  panegyric  or  a  Fackehug  ode,  till 
his  generation  sleeps  around  him,  and  his  hand-writing 
becomes  an  orthographical  curiosity.  Returning  from  his 
grave,  they  lock  up  his  desk,  and  put  by  the  key  till  his 
grandchildren  are  grown  up :  and  then  at  length,  when  his 
books  have  become  classics  and  his  personality  a  shadow, 
memorials  are  opened  which  define  the  human  figure  and 
give  it  the  movement  and  the  flush  of  life.  Our  English 
sympathies  are  more  impatient  at  first, — perhaps  less  sus- 
ceptible to  posthumous  appeal.  We  like  to  spend  our  love 
and  honour  at  near  view ; — to  hang  up  our  portraits  while 
the  colours  are  yet  fresh,  and  the  costume  not  out  of  date. 
Arnold's  Life  was  in  our  hands  within  two  years  of  his 
death ;  Blanco  White's,  within  four ;  Channing's,  within 
six.  But  for  Niebuhr's  correspondence  his  countrymen 
had  to  wait  some  twenty  years ;  Stein's  has  only  recently 

•  **Aus  Schleiermacher's  Leben.  In  Briefen."  Berlin,  1858. — 
"Sketches  of  Schleiermacher's  Life,  from  his  G>rrespondence."  8vo. 
2  vols. — National  Review^  April,  1859. 
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appeared :  and  here,  after  a  quarter-century,  the  interior  is 
thrown  open  to  us  of  a  life  which,  more  perhaps  than  any 
other  since  the  Reformation,  has  given  its  tincture  to  the 
future  of  Christianity.  The  delay,  however,  we  must  con- 
fess, is  no  disadvantage  to  the  foreign  reader,  to  whom  time 
has  placed  Schleiermacher  in  nearer  rather  than  in  remoter 
relations,  and  rendered  the  scene  and  period  of  his  activity 
more  familiar  than  before.  Names,  places,  and  events, — 
opinions,  books,  and  questions, — which  had  no  meaning 
for  our  fathers,  have  emerged  into  the  light  for  us.  By  dint 
of  much  labour  and  the  reiterated  assurances  of  Mrs.  Austin 
and  Mr.  Carlyle,  every  Englishman  is  enabled,  when  Ger- 
many is  mentioned,  to  think  of  something  else  than  King 
Frederick's  cocked-hat,  or  Queen  Charlotte's  snuff,  or 
Prince  Hohenlohe's  miracles :  he  has  discovered  for  some 
time  that  the  language  can  really  be  pronounced  and  even 
sung :  he  has  caught  glimpses  of  a  spiritual  life  behind 
Hessian  troopers  and  Bavarian  beer ;  and  enters  not  quite 
as  a  stranger  the  circle  to  which  these  volumes  introduce 
him,  from  Moses  Mendelssohn  and  Kant  to  Arndt  and 
Twesten.  The  book  is  essentially  autobiographical  in  its 
effect.  There  are  scarcely  any  letters  but  Schleiermacher's 
own  and  those  of  a  few  almost  domestic  friends.  But  as 
he  was  in  contact  with  all  that  was  highest  in  the  life  of 
his  time,  we  have  sketches, — often  slight  indeed,  but  taken 
on  the  spot, — of  the  chief  poets,  critics,  and  philosophers 
of  the  most  brilliant  German  age.  Whoever  cares  for  the 
literary  feuds  which  transferred  the  sceptre  from  Nicolai  to 
the  Schlegels,  till  it  rested  in  Goethe's  royal  hands  ; — or  for 
the  surprises  of  speculation  whereby  the  universe,  at  the 
bidding  of  Fichte,  Schelling,  and  Hegel,  several  times  dis- 
appeared or  changed  its  dress ;  —  or  for  the  patriotic 
struggles  which  worked  through  the  night  of  Napoleonic 
despotism,  cheered  by  the  songs  of  Arndt  and  ready  with 
the  arms  of  Scharnhorst ;  will  here  find  words  out  of  the 
very  heart  of  all  this  life,  and  stand  in  the  midst  of  its 
laughter  and  its  grief.     And  it  is  through  no  dim  or  incom* 
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petent  eye  that  he  looks  at  it  all :  in  assuming  Schleier- 
macher's  vision,  he  has  the  benefit  of  no  ordinary  medium ; 
— of  a  discernment  keen  and  wide, — a  judgment  consider- 
ate and  calm, — z.  feeling  lofty  and  tender. 

The  greatness  of  Schleiermacher  as  a  theologian  arises 
less  from  any  specific  force  of  genius  than  from  the  compass 
and  balance  of  his  mind.  His  intellectual  appetite  was 
omnivorous  :  and  he  early  complains  of  his  too  impartial 
susceptibility  towards  all  liberal  pursuits.  One  only  stipu- 
lation does  his  feeling  require.  They  must  not  be  merely 
technical  and  formal,  but  touched  with  some  hving  interest 
human  or  divine.  The  natural  sciences,  as  opening  glimpses 
into  the  method  of  the  universe ;  philology,  as  putting  the 
very  fibres  and  circulation  of  human  thought  under  the 
microscope; — history,  as  manifesting  the  moral  organism 
of  the  world ; — philosophy,  as  the  struggle  of  finite  mind 
with  problems  of  the  infinite ; — divinity,  as  the  systematical 
record  and  interpretation  of  the  religious  consciousness  in 
man; — all  attracted  him  with  equal  and  constant  power, 
and  drew  from  him  specimens  of  masterly  criticism,  if  not 
of  original  research.  His  Greek  scholarship  was  not  his 
strongest  point :  but  one  who  is  called  by  Immanuel  Bekker 
"  Platonis  Restitutor,"  and  whose  work  upon  this  field  is 
defended  by  Boeckh  against  all  impugners,  cannot  stand 
far  below  the  highest  rank  of  contemporary  Grecians.  He 
emphatically  disclaimed  all  pretensions  to  philosophical 
speculation  :  yet  no  one  can  study  his  Survey  of  Ethics 
without  admiration,  both  of  its  acuteness  in  detail  and  of 
the  commanding  vastness  of  its  view  over  the  whole.  In 
biblical  criticism,  in  church  history,  in  interpretation  of 
doctrine,  he  has  since  been  surpassed : — but  it  is  by  his 
own  pupils,  under  the  impulse  of  his  spirit  and  in  the  de- 
velopment of  his  method :  nor  is  it  too  much  to  say  that 
his  Program  of  Theological  Studies^  and  his  still  more  re- 
markable Glaubens-LehrCy  have  permanently  altered  the 
whole  configuration  of  scientific  discipline  for  the  Protes- 
tant divine.     It  is  less,  however,  the  completeness  of  his 
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intellectual  accomplishments  than  the  interfusion  through 
it  all  of  a  paramount  religious  feeling,  that  determined  the 
form  of  his  theology,  by  giving  it  an  inner  centre,  whence  it 
worked  creatively  outwards  in  all  directions  and  compelled 
the  whole  matter  of  thought  and  knowledge  to  feel  the  pul- 
sations of  a  common  heart.  The  two  extremes  of  the 
previous  period, — its  mechanical  orthodoxy  and  its  deistical 
rationalism, — ^marvellously  disappear  in  him  : — not  that  he 
destroys  them  by  refutation : — not  that  he  patches  up  an 
eclectic  peace  between  them : — but  their  withered  fruits 
seem  to  drop  upon  a  fresh  soil  in  him,  and  produce  a 
living  growth  entirely  new,  where  old  truths  carry  a  young 
sap  and  reputed  negations  break  into  bloom.  Looking  on 
the  religious  consciousness  of  mankind  as  the  mirror  in 
which  Divine  truth  is  reflected,  and  on  the  spiritual  ex- 
perience of  Christendom  in  particular  as  its  perfect  and 
final  revelation,  he  regards  it  as  the  function  of  theology  to 
apprehend  and  interpret  the  essential  Christian  feeling,  to 
clear  it  of  its  accidental  admixtures,  and  exhibit  it  in  its 
originality  and  catholicity.  The  sense  of  sin,  the  thirst  for 
redemption,  the  recognition  of  Christ  as  uniting  and  recon- 
ciling the  human  and  the  Divine,  constitute  the  charac- 
teristics, and  supply  the  test,  of  a  true  disciple's  faith  :  and 
every  thing  beyond  this, — ^all  conceptions  and  doctrines 
which  have  hung  round  this  central  consciousness  as  its 
pictorial  or  dogmatic  dress, — must  be  regarded  as  open  to 
criticism  and  change.  By  the  use  of  this  criterion  he  ob- 
tained room  for  the  free  action  of  historical  and  biblical 
criticism,  and  remained  tranquil  at  his  point  of  refuge, 
whatever  altered  aspect  might  be  given  to  external  facts  or 
church  opinions.  Not  only  were  such  ecclesiastical  articles 
of  belief  as  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  the  vicarious  satis- 
faction of  Christ  and  his  personal  pre-existence,  relegated  to 
the  list  of  "open  questions;"  but  the  New  Testament 
writings  themselves,  as  mixed  products  of  the  new  grace 
and  the  old  nature,  are  resolved  into  their  permanent  and 
their  accidental  elements ;  the  former  most  richly  found  in 
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the  spiritual  Christ  of  the  Johannine  gospel ;  the  latter 
comprising  whatever  is  Judaic  and  Messianic,  with  many 
of  the  special  narratives,  as  of  the  birth,  the  ascension,  and 
some  of  the  intervening  miracles  of  Christ.     He  thus  with- 
drew the  Christian  faith  to  a  shelter  of  inward  reverence, 
out  of  the  shifting  currents  of  philosophical  or  historical 
opinion :  and  remained  at  peace  in  it,  while  others  were 
drifting  they  knew  not  whither,  or  vainly  protesting  thstt 
there  was  no  tide  at  all.     In  this  course  he  was  singularly 
faithful  to  a  true  and  noble  instinct.     He  profoundly  felt 
that  the  Christian  view  of  life  and  type  of  piety  had  their 
own  intrinsic  vindications,  and  were  contingent  on  no  un- 
determined authority.      To  render  the  consciousness  of 
them   clear  was  to  reach  their  eternal  root.     They  had 
become  variously  entangled  with  metaphysical,  scientific, 
and  antiquarian  judgments,  which  had  no  plea  of  exemption 
from  revision,  and  were  fast  betraying  their  transiency.    He 
was  far   above  the  stupid  impiety  of  intellectual  fear  on 
God's  behalf.     Let  philosophy,  let  criticism,  move  freely  on 
their  way,  and  all  that  they  find  be  welcome.     That  con- 
sciousness of  God  which  it  is  not  theirs  to  reach  can  look 
forth  on  any  world  they  may  spread  around  it,  and  give  it 
the  tincture  of  Christian  consecration.     Such  was  Schleier- 
macher's  point  of  view,  —  surely  devout  and  wise  and 
generous.     We  are  far  from  saying  that  Christian  theology 
can  be  permanently  sequestered,  as  it  is  in  his  scheme,  from 
the  problems  either  of  speculative  thought  or  of  historical 
research.     Having  an  all-comprehensive  sympathy,  it  will 
inevitably  reinvest  itself  with  both.     But  there  are  times, — 
and  such  is  the  age  yet  unexpired, — when,  in  order  to 
snatch  it  from  fermenting  storms  and  leave  them  to  sweep 
on  their  purifying  way,  it  is  kindly  recalled  to  the  sheltered 
oratory  of  the  inward  life. 

It  is  not  our  intention,  however,  to  attempt  any  report 
or  critique  of  Schleiermacher's  system.  Our  concern  is 
not  with  his  treatises  as  exhibiting  his  doctrine,  but  with 
his  private  letters  as  revealing  the  man.     The  few  words 
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we  have  said  respecting  his  characteristics  are  prefixed  only 
as  the  portrait  of  his  person  is  prefixed  to  the  volumes 
before  us ;  that  the  reader  may  not  be  without  some  image 
of  the  form  into  which  the  growing  features  set,  and  may 
feel  upon  him  the  clear  mild  "eye  that  looks  so  ready  for 
the  tear  either  of  pity  or  of  prayer. 

Friedrich  Daniel  Ernst  Schleiermacher,  born  at  Breslau 
in  1768,  was  second  child  and  oldest  son  of  a  poor  army- 
chaplain  in  Silesia,  belonging  not  to  the  Lutheran  but  to 
the  Reformed  (or  Calvinistic)  communion.     Some  pleasant 
womanly  letters  of  his  mother's  to    her  brother.  Pastor 
Stubenrauch  of  Halle,  show  the  interior  of  a  frugal  pious 
home,  and  of  a  lively,  somewhat  unmanageable  nursery ;  in 
which  a  weakly,  anxious,  fretful  girl, — the  good  Charlotte  to 
be  so  loved  and  cared  for  by-and-by, — and  the  tiny  Fritz, 
getting  all  his  accomplishments,  speaking,  reading,  thinking, 
before  the  time, — ^and  the  lout  Carl,  penetrable  only  by  the 
rod, — ^got  through  the  hours  together  as  they  could.     Of 
the  father,  absent  on  his  itinerant  duties  for  months  at  a 
time,  we  hear  little  for  a  while  :  the  most  conspicuous  effect 
of  his  existence  being  a  brief  fluster  through  the  house  on 
his  return,  of  vigorous  sewing  and  washing  and  gossiping 
up  the  long  arrears  of  home  and  field  experience.     The 
burden  of  the  education  fell  upon  the  mother ;  whose  chief 
joy,  it  is  evident,  is  in  Fritz's  quick  mind  and  susceptible 
heart.     In  fact,  he  is  rather  too  good  and  clever :  for  two 
whole  years  at  Breslau  school,  he  gets  nothing  but  first-rate 
tickets,  with  the  exception  of  one  "  pretty  well :  "  and  in  so 
small  a  boy  all  this  popularity  begins  to  tell  unfavourably 
upon  his  morals :  he  grows  somewhat  proud  and  uppish, 
and  (disappoints  occasionally  the  mother's  dream  of  a  little 
Samuel.     Fear  not,  gentle  mother  :  the  grace  thou  prayest 
for  him  shall  flow  upon  him  through  thyself, — now  through 
thy  reverent  ways  and  loving  words,  and  then  through  thy 
silent  image  when  thou  canst  speak  with  him  no  more. 
In  addition  to  the  check  at  home,  his  incipient  conceit  was 
soon  pulled  down  by  experience  of  a  higher  school.     On 
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removal  of  the  family  to  Pless,  on  the  borders  of  Galicia, 
he  had  two  years'  discipline  under  a  pupil  of  Ernesti's,  and 
found  his  faculties  tasked  and  his  emulation  awakened  by 
contact  with  real  scholarship.     But  he  was  snatched  from 
this  advantage  by  another  shifting  of  the  domestic  camp, — 
this  time  into  a  rural  district,  where  no  disciple  of  Ernesti 
had  penetrated.     For  a  year  the  boy  of  fourteen  got  what 
he  could  out  of  his  father's  spare  time ;  and  something, 
probably  much  more  considerable,  from  the  home  store  of 
books,  which  far  exceeded,  we  regret  to  say,  the  resources 
of  the  army-chaplain's  pay,  and  burdened  him  with  debts 
for  the  rest  of  his  life.     It  was  necessary,  however,  to  put 
an   end    to    this    paedagogic    interregnum :    the  parents, 
anxious  above  all  things  to  screen  their  children  from  the 
approaches  of  an  unbelieving  world,  pay  an   exploratory 
visit  to  the  Moravian  brotherhood  at  Bertelsdorf  at  the 
time  of  their  annual  meeting ;  and  being  delighted  with 
the  spectacle  of  a  purity  and  piety  so  rare,  they  leave  all 
three  children  behind  them  to  be  entered  in  the  schools  at 
Niesky.     In   that  pleasant   Lusatian   country,   the  young 
Fritz  was  to  spend  two  of  the  most  fruitful  years  of  his 
life ;    insatiably  drinking  from  the  fountains  of  ancient 
literature  and  history ;  locked  in  closest  friendship  with  his 
companion  Albertini,  afterwards  Episcopus  of  the  fraternity; 
imbibing  health  from  the  pure  air  of  the  hills  and  rambles 
over  red-brown  fallows  or  swelling  harvest-fields ;    trans- 
ported into  marvellous  deeps  by  the  musical  worship  of  the 
brotherhood  in  the  great  festivals  of  the  Christian  year ; 
yet  withal,  conscious  from  the  first  of  a  certain  incipient 
shadow  which  was  to  darken  into  sad  eclipse  ere  his  soul 
could  be  left  in  a  heaven  clear  and  bright. 

Though  the  vow  of  the  United  Brethren  binds  them 
only  to  mutual  love  and  a  common  life  of  apostolic  sim- 
plicity,— though  it  professedly  recognizes  as  the  basis  of 
union  nothing  but  the  universal  Christian  faith, — the  inter- 
pretation practically  put  upon  this  Catholic  pretension  may 
be  conjectured  from  the  entire  satisfaction  it  afforded  to 
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the  "  Refonned "  army-chaplain  and  his  wife.     In  fact  he 
found  them  no  otherwise  distinguished  in  belief  from  the 
communion  familiar  to  him,  than  by  the  intense  sincerity 
and  thoroughness  with  which  they  realized  and  lived  upon 
their  doctrines.     The  uttemess  of  human  corruption  and 
natural  certainty  of  endless  perdition, — ^the  absolute  cleans- 
ing of  the  curse  away  by  the  satisfying  blood  of  God  the 
Son, — the  need  of  supernatural  conversion   in  order  to 
appropriate  this  redemption  by  faith, — ^the  demand  of  vivid 
evidence  in   the  consciousness^  by  a  series  of  passionate 
experiences  and  novel  affections,  that  this  grace  has  passed 
upon  the  believer ;  all  these  conceptions  are  presented  in 
their  hymns,  their  worship,  their  daily  speech,  with  an  un- 
shrinking baldness  which  excludes  compromise  or  escape. 
Minds  too  calm  to  catch  the  contagious  flame,  too  clear  to 
fancy  it,  too  veracious  to  pretend  it,  must  remain  sorrow- 
fully apart,  long  reproaching  their  insensibility,  ere  they 
venture  to  suspect  the  delusion.     Upon  the  young  Schleier- 
macher,  susceptible  as  he  was  of  religious  impression,  the 
strain  was  too  great.     Already  when  a  child  of  eleven  years, 
he  had  pondered  with  anxious  puzzle  what  he  heard  about 
endless  punishments  and  the  mode  of  rescue  from  them. 
At  thirteen  he  laments  to  his  mother  that  he  has  yet  no 
consciousness  of  Christ's  love  and  grace ;  which  she  attri- 
butes to  his  aiming  so  conscientiously  at  his  own  improve- 
ment !     During  the  week's  preliminary  visit  to  Bertelsdorf, 
he  suffered  great  solicitude  from  the  same  cause ;  never 
questioning  the  depravity  of  his  nature,  but  in   no  way 
assured  of  the  supernatural  grace  of  which  he  heard  so 
much.     His  self-distrust,  however,  made  him  only  the  more 
eager  to  enter  so  holy  a  community,  where  surely,  if  any- 
where, the  dew  would  fall  upon  his  heart.     For  a  while  the 
new  life  seems  to  have  been  so  helpful  to  him  as  to  suspend 
any  morbid  action  that  had  begun.      His  letters  to  his 
sister,  who  had  been  received  into  community  at  Gnadenfrei 
simultaneously  with  himself  at  Niesky,  are  very  religious 
without  apparent  constraint  or  sadness :  and  it  is  only 
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towards  the  end  of  his  school-days  that  his  father  has  to 
answer  his  renewed  self-accusations  of  unregenerate  cold- 
ness towards  the  Saviour.  The  fiery  trial  had  but  smoul- 
dered j  and  was  to  burst  out  in  all  its  fierceness  at  the  next 
stage  of  his  career.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  and 
Albertini  (Pylades  and  Orestes  as  they  were  called)  were 
entered  as  students  at  the  Seminary  of  Barby  near  Magde- 
burg— the  University  of  the  Herrnhiiter :  and  in  spite  of 
voracious  reading,  rather  indeed  in  consequence  of  a  mental 
activity  beyond  the  resources  of  the  institution,  —  the 
religious  spectre  returned  in  more  definite  shape.  His 
uncle  Stubenrauch's  residence  at  Halle  seems  to  call  up 
visionary  possibilities  of  a  real  University  course,  whose 
object  shall  be  not  faith  but  sight,  and  which  may  help  him 
through  his  doubts  and  scruples.  He  complains  to  his 
father  that  he  has  no  chance  where  he  is  of  becoming  a 
thorough  theologian ;  that  in  the  exegetical  class*room  the 
students  hear  nothing  of  the  objections  to  the  received 
system,  and  have  no  means  of  comparing  the  modes  of 
thought  which  notoriously  divide  Christendom ;  and  that 
this  unworthy  exclusiveness  disturbs  his  trust.  It  is  plain 
he  was  not  exigent :  a  modest  amount  of  sympathy  would 
have  answered  his  present  need.  But  the  army-chaplain 
knew  nothing  better  than  his  usual  dogmatic  drill;  and 
sharply  bid  him  "  beware  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,"  keep 
clear  of  vain  objectors,  be  assured  that  the  Bible  was  an 
inexhaustible  cyclopaedia,  and  remember  that  faith  was  the 
Godhead's  royal  due.  The  cup  could  hold  no  more  :  and 
the  bitterness  of  the  youth's  heart  overflowed  at  last  in  a 
confession  full  of  sweetness  and  reverence,  but  clear,  digni- 
fied, and  firm.  In  the  course  of  it  (in  a  letter  of  21st  Jan. 
1787)  he  says : 

"  I  confessed  to  you  in  my  last  letter  my  dissatisfaction  with 
the  limited  scope  of  my  position  here  :  I  pointed  out  the 
facilities  it  gave  to  religious  doubts,  which  in  our  times  are  so 
apt  to  arise  among  young  people  ;  and  I  thought  in  this  way 
to  prepare  you  for  the  intelligence  that  such  had  become  my 
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case.  But  I  failed  to  do  so.  You  conceived  that  your  reply 
had  set  me  at  rest :  and  I  held  my  peace  in  a  way  I  cannot 
justify  for  six  whole  months,  because  I  could  not  find  it  in  my 
heart  to  undeceive  you.  Faith,  you  say,  is  the  Godhead's 
royal  due.  Oh,  best  of  fathers,  if  you  believe  that  without  this 
faith  there  can  be  no  blessedness,  not  at  least  salvation  in  the 
other  life,  and  no  peace  in  this, — if  such  indeed  is  your  belief, 
oh !  implore  God  to  give  it  me  :  for  as  it  is,  I  have  lost  it  I 
cannot  believe  that  he  who  called  himself  only  the  Son  of 
Man,  was  the  true,  eternal  God.  I  cannot  believe  that  his 
death  was  a  vicarious  atonement ;  because  he  never  expressly 
said  so  himself ;  and  because  I  cannot  believe  it  to  have  been 
necessary :  for  it  is  impossible  that  God,  who  has  evidently 
created  men  not  for  perfection  but  for  the  pursuit  of  it,  should 
will  their  eternal  punishment  for  not  attaining  it.  Oh,  best  of 
fathers,  the  deep  and  penetrating  suffering  with  which  I  write 
this  letter  will  not  allow  me  to  recite  in  detail  the  history  of  my 
soul  in  regard  to  my  opinions  and  all  the  strong  grounds  I  have 
for  them  :  but  I  entreat  you  urgently,  regard  them  not  as 
transient  thoughts  without  deep  root  For  nearly  a  year  has 
their  hold  on  me  been  what  it  is  :  and  it  is  not  without  long 
tension  of  reflection  that  I  have  adopted  them.  I  'p^ay  you 
keep  not  back  from  me  your  strongest  counter-reasons  :  but, 
let  me  honestly  confess,  I  do  not  expect  that  you  will  convince 
me  at  present,  for  I  feel  my  position  fixed.''    (Vol.  i.  p.  45.) 

He  proceeds  to  discuss  his  altered  future ;  begging  in  any 
case  for  two  years,  under  direction  of  his  uncle  at  Halle ; 
expressing  a  willingness  to  prepare  himself  for  any  profes- 
sion, including  that  of  a  schoolmaster,  that  may  be  assigned 
to  him ;  but  avowing  his  strong  preference  for  the  continued 
study  of  theology,  were  it  not  perhaps  too  much  to  expect 
his  father's  aid  in  giving  another  heterodox  teacher  to  his 
native  land. 

What  might  have  been  the  reception  of  this  communica- 
tion had  it  fallen  into  the  good  mother's  hands,  can  only  be 
conjectured.  Doubtless,  she  believed  the  creeds  at  least  as 
devoutly  as  her  husband,  and  had  no  glimmering  of  any 
new  lights.  But  orthodoxy  is  human  and  precarious ;  love, 
divine  and  persistent :  and  when  they  try  an  issue  together. 
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there  is  no  end  to  the  gracious  ingenuities  which  slip  through 
every  damnatory  plea  and  win  a  gentle  verdict.  She  had 
been,  however,  now  these  three  years  where,  it  may  be 
hoped,  heavenly  things  cast  no  troubled  shadows,  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  blows  up  no  storms.  Left  to  his  own  wisdom 
in  this  emergency,  the  army-chaplain  rushes  at  his  heretical 
son  with  reproaches  for  sending  an  affliction  into  heaven 
and  disturbing  the  mother's  everlasting  peace : — there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  it,  since  even  the  stepmother  (for  the  father 
has  now  another  wife)  has  had  a  crying-fit  about  his  heresies. 
"  O  you  fool  of  a  son  ! " — begins  the  paternal  letter, — 
"who  has  bewitched  you  that  you  obey  not  the  truth? 
Jesus  Christ  was  set  before  your  face,  and  now  you  crucify 
him."  And  in  the  same  style  of  cruel  insult,  paragraph 
after  paragraph  proceeds.  The  youth  is  upbraided  with  the 
religious  solicitudes  his  tender  conscience  had  so  often  felt, 
and  told  that  they  came  from  the  same  corruption  of  heart 
which  has  now  leavened  the  whole  lump  of  him  with  unbe- 
lief. Let  him  begone  into  the  vain  world  whose  honours  he 
covets,  and  see  whether  he  can  live  upon  its  husks.  He 
talks  about  his  "  reasons  "  being  "  strong : "  Pshaw  !  it  is 
his  pride  and  self-will  that  are  strong  indeed  :  his  objections 
are  what  a  child  could  overthrow.  To  this  puerile  task, 
accordingly,  the  army-chaplain  condescendingly  addresses 
himself  with  success  not  brilliant,  we  should  think,  in  his 
own  eyes,  and  altogether  ineffectual  upon  his  son.  A  sadder 
effusion  of  helpless  orthodoxy  and  irritated  affection  (for 
affection,  of  the  "  Reformed  "  type,  there  still  is),  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  than  this  letter.  There  is  acid  in  it  for 
every  open  wound :  and  that  Fritz  could  ever  recover  from 
the  anguish  it  inflicted  and  persevere  in  his  filial  reverence, 
shows  what  balm  there  was  in  his  genial  nature.  The 
advent  of  better  days  was  materially  aided  by  Uncle  Stuben- 
rauch ;  who  now  proves  himself  a  wise  and  sympathizing 
counsellor,  manifestly  moved  towards  the  youth,  yet  in- 
fluential with  the  father,  and  able,  by  his  residence  at  Halle, 
to  facilitate  the  next  step,  and  offer  in  his  house  a  poor 
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scholar's  chamber  for  the  Moravian  exile.  To  Halle, 
accordingly,  the  young  heretic  goes; — somewhat  precipitately 
at  last :  for  having  confided  to  his  religious  guides  at  Barby 
the  tattered  condition  of  his  belief,  he  finds  that  their 
brotherly  love  cannot  hold  out  beyond  Easter, — ^that  he  must 
spend  the  intervening  weeks  in  spiritual  quarantine,  and 
then  be  finally  removed  beyond  their  borders  as  a  poisoned 
"  vessel." 

And  so,  repelled  by  all  who  had  cherished  him,  cast  out 
with  the  mark  of  Cain  upon  him,  he  turns  his  face  towards 
a  city  of  strangers,  and  quits  the  scenes  where  chiefly  his 
nature  had  struck  root.  Eighteen  years  afterwards  (April 
1805)  he  revisited  the  spot  to  which  he  had  bid  this  deso- 
late adieu.  It  was  at  the  very  date  of  his  expulsion, — ^the 
Easter  Festival  of  Immortality,  which  he  had  been  deemed 
unworthy  to  share.  The  first  sight  of  the  familiar  place 
and  ways  opened  every  spring  of  tenderness  again,  and  the 
bitterness  seemed  all  forgot :  for  his  heart  was  a  kindly 
and  mellow  soil ;  and  the  melancholy  rain  of  the  darkest 
experience  sank  gently  in,  only  to  become  the  sap  of  some 
green  life.  His  account  of  this  visit  occurs  in  a  letter  of 
birth-day  remembrance  to  a  lady-friend  who  had  spent  the 
day  at  the  bed-side  of  one  of  her  children  drooping  towards 
death : 

"  I  was  not  aware,  dear  friend,  that  your  birth-day  fell  on 
Easter  Tuesday  :  but  my  thoughts  were  particularly  full  of  you 
on  my  solitary  way.  For,  do  you  know,  I  have  been  spending 
my  Easter  with  the  Brotherhood  at  Barby  :  a  fine  and  holy 
time  of  it  I  have  had,  days  full  of  notable  memories  and  de- 
lightful present  experience.  Barby  was  formerly  the  seat  of  the 
Seminary  or  University  of  the  Brotherhood,  whence  I  took  my 
leave  of  them  and  came  hither  to  Halle,  now  eighteen  years 
ago.  At  present  Barby  is  the  seat  of  the  Brotherhood's  Institute, 
previously  in  Lusatia,  for  the  higher  education  of  boys,  to  which 
I  was  committed  by  my  father  two-and-twenty  years  ago,  and 
where,  under  guidance  of  a  genuine  inward  impulse,  I  entered 
into  membership  myself.  So  that  Barby  most  vividly  recalled 
to  me  at  once  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  my  Hermhiitist 
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career.  The  old  Rector  too  of  the  Institute,  from  whom  I  first 
learned  Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  who  distinguished  me,  as  long 
as  I  was  under  him,  by  quite  a  father's  love,  I  found  still  living, 
an  old  man  of  seventy-seven  years,  bright  and  active,  and  most 
heartily  glad  to  see  me  again.  Then  there  were  the  glorious 
services  on  Good  Friday, — a  public  reading  of  the  history  of 
the  Saviour's  Passion,  with  pauses  of  fine  expressive  Church 
music  and  a  few  verses  from  hymns,  and  no  discourse,  but  only 
just  at  the  end,  and  at  the  very  death-hour  of  Christ,  a  powerful 
prayer  proceeding  altogether  on  the  great  idea  of  the  atone- 
ment. On  the  Saturday  is  the  Love-feast  at  the  sepulchre  of 
Christ :  and  at  sunrise  on  Easter  morning  the  festival  of  the 
Resurrection  in  the  churchyard.  In  truth,  dear  Charlotte, 
nowhere  through  the  whole  Christendom  of  our  time  is  there 
any  public  worship  more  worthily  expressing  genuine  Christian 
piety,  and  more  sUre  to  kindle  it,  than  this  of  the  Hermhtiter. 
And  whilst  lost  in  deeps  of  heavenly  faith  and  love,  I  could  not 
•help  profoundly  feeling  how  far  inferior  is  our  service,  in  which 
the  wretched  sermon  is  every  thing ;  and  this,  under  paltry 
restraints  of  form  and  subserviency  to  every  turn  of  the  times, 
and  so  rarely  animated  by  the  real  living  spirit.  It  will  now 
soon  devolve  upon  me  to  institute  here  [/.^.,  at  Halle]  a  public 
worship,  which  is  to  serve  as  an  incitement  and  model  to  many 
new  generations  of  religious  teachers  distributing  themselves 
far  and  wide.  But  how  unhappily  limited  am  I  in  my  means ! 
and  how  deeply  do  I  deplore  it,  that  I  cannot  bring  home  hither 
the  best  and  finest  elements  of  the  Moravian  worship !  There 
was  another  delightful  privilege  I  might  have  had,  if  I  had 
ventured  to  ask  it.  They  would  not  have  refused  me  participa- 
tion of  the  Lord's  Supper  with  the  brotherhood  :  but  I  was  un- 
willing to  request  what  is  not  strictly  consistent  with  rule.  It 
is  the  only  place  where  there  is  a  real  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.  By  Easter  Monday  I  was  already  on  my  road  back 
and  half  way  home,  and  my  old  Rector  escorted  me  a  long  way 
out  •  of  town.  Next  morning  as  I  walked  briskly  in  splendid 
weather,  with  my  knapsack-porter  always  lagging  and  panting 
behin4>  memories  of  the  days  past  shaped  themselves  into  the 
fairest  pictures  within  me,  with  the  most  affectionate  yearnings 
after  you  all,  my  precious  friends.  It  was  as  if,  in  my  forsaken 
condition  in  the  world,  cut  off  from  those  who  constitute  the 
truest  Christian  communion  in  visible  existence,  a  consolation 
came  to  me  from  the  scattered  invisible  Church  to  which  I 
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belong,  from  the  spirit  we  have  in  common^  from  our  piety,  our 
love.  Do  you  not  feel,  Charlotte,  how  specially  I  dedicated 
the  day  to  you, — you,  the  purest,  the  holiest  of  us  all? "  (Vol. 
ii.  p.  21.) 

From  the  midst  of  his  ripest  honours,  indeed,  he  never 
ceased  to  turn  a  grateful  eye  upon  these  secluded  years,  "  in 
which  his  thought  and  life  achieved,  at  the  cost  of  banish- 
ment, their  freedom  from  the  bondage  of  the  letter."  His 
sister  remained  in  residence  among  the  Herrnhiiter  for  nearly 
thirty  years  after  his  departure  :  and  during  a  visit  to  her  in 
Lusatia,  he  writes : 

"I  am  truly  happy  here  with  a  dearly  loved  sister,  in  a 
glorious  country,  amid  the  wonder-moving  impressions  of  an 
earlier  stage  of  life.  There  is  no  place  so  favourable  as  this  to 
lively  reminiscence  of  my  whole  spiritual  course,  from  the  first 
higher  awakening  to  the  point  at  which  I  now  stand.  Here  it 
was  that  my  first  consciousness  arose  of  the  relation  of  man  to 
a  higher  world  :  on  a  small  scale,  it  is  true  ;  just  as  spirits,  they 
say,  often  make  their  apparition  as  children  and  dwarfs  ;  spirits, 
however,  they  are,  and  for  the  essence  of  the  thing  it  is  all  one; 
Here  was  the  first  unfolding  in  me  of  the  mystic  sentiment 
which  so  belongs  to  my  nature,  and  which  has  upheld  and  saved 
me  amid  all  the  stonns  of  scepticism.  At  that  time  it  appeared 
in  the  germ  :  now  it  has  attained  its  form  ;  and  I  may  say  that 
I  end  with  becoming  a  Herrnhiiter  again,  only  of  a  higher 
order.  You  can  imagine  the  '  lively  life '  in  my  own  thoughts 
that  I  am  having  here."    (Vol.  i.  p.  308.) 

Such  was  the  life-long  return  which  his  heart  made  to  the 
place  that  had  excommunicated  him : — in  fair  compliance, 
we  should  say,  with  the  injunction, — "Bless  them  that 
persecute  you."  With  very  meagre  outfit,  with  shirts  too 
easily  counted,  and  broadcloth  consciously  threadbare,  he 
arrives  at  Halle,  and  takes  his  place  among  larger  and 
bolder  men  at  the  desks  of  the  theological  auditoria.  His 
father,  who  had  so  dreaded  for  him  the  worldly  influences  of 
the  place,  prudently  makes  the  best  of  what  is  not  to  be 
helped ;  urges  him  to  lose  no  time  in  mastering  the  English 
and  French  languages,  that  he  may  be  recommendable  "  ta 
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some  distinguished  family ; "  and  particularly  counsels  him 
to  stick  close  to  a  certain  young  nobleman  (of  perfectly 
uncongenial  habits)  then  at  college,  and  in  doing  so  to  be- 
ware of  pride^  and  pay  him  the  homage  due  to  his  rank.  Such 
advice  Fritz  parries  with  much  modest  self-respect,  steadily 
excusing  himself  from  applying  artificial  force  to  the  natural 
affinities.  Of  that  desirable  young  nobleman  we  hear  one 
thing  more; — that  he  refused  to  nominate  Fritz  to  a 
schoolmastership  in  Breslau,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  not 
half  big  enough  !  So  ended  the  paternal  hopes  in  that 
quarter. 

In  fact,  the  college  period  once  over  (of  which  scarce  any 
memorials  remain),  the  family  problem, — what  was  to  be 
done  with  Fritz, — became  rather  serious.  The  "  English 
and  French  languages  "  were  ready  :  but  the  "  distinguished 
family"  did  not  appear  above  the  horizon.  There  were 
pickings  of  work  for  poor  and  finished  scholars  at  Halle : 
but  these  all  went  to  the  Lutherans,  and  Fritz  meant  to 
hold  by  the  "  Reformed."  He  was  inwardly  ripe  for  his 
examination  at  the  threshold  of  the  Church  :  but  was  out- 
wardly short  of  the  indispensable  mileage  to  Berlin,  and  of 
clothes  becoming  so  solemn  an  occasion  and  so  dignified  a 
presence  as  that  of  Examiner,  Hofprediger,  Consistorialrath 
Sack.  This  last  measure,  however,  is  successfully  brought 
to  pass  in  May  1790,  after  a  year's  residence  as  guest  with 
Uncle  Stubenrauch,  now  removed  to  Drossen  (near  Frank- 
fort on  the  Oder) :  with  the  further  result  too  of  the  real 
discovery,  through  Sack's  patronage,  of  a  "distinguished 
family "  that  will  accept  him  as  tutor.  No  less  a  person 
than  Count  Dohna  commits  his  children  to  the  care  of  the 
young  licentiate ;  who  accordingly  disappears  for  a  while 
from  the  accustomed  regions,  and  turns  up  in  the  dismal 
trans-Pomeranian  Prussia,  on  the  Dohna  estates  of  Schlo- 
bitten  and  Finkenstein,  and  occasionally  in  the  streets  of 
Konigsberg,  anxious  to  find  the  house  of  an  old  gentleman 
named  Immanuel  Kant.  In  spite  of  intellectual  solitude, 
of  scanty  book-supply,  and  purse  uncomfortably  light,  he 
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spent  there  three  not  unfruitful  years.  The  affectionate, 
pious,  domestic  life  of  a  refined  and  noble  house  gave 
him  many  new  experiences ;  and,  falling  in  also  with  his 
first  preaching,  it  was  far  better,  he  confesses,  for  heart  and 
character  than  the  dry  learning  and  cold  theology  and  criti- 
cal indifference  of  Berlin.  There  it  was,  as  he  thought, 
that  the  pale  student  mind  in  him  became  first  suffused 
with  the  colouring  of  some  Art-feeling-  and  the  glow  of 
self-opening  affections.  He  took  thither  all  his  negative 
rectitudes, — his  abhorrence  of  the  false,  the  vulgar,  the 
incomplete :  he  brought  thence  his  more  genial  heart  for 
the  true,  the  pure,  the  beautiful.  Especially  did  he  owe 
this  to  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  family, — a  pupil  so  blend- 
ing intellectual  aptitudes  with  graces  natural  and  moral  as 
to  open  to  him  a  new  conception  of  feminine  excellence. 
What  debt  Frederike,  in  her  turn,  owed  to  him  was  never 
known :  for  in  ten  years  the  mutual  account  passed  with 
the  poor  child  into  eternity,  and  the  record  of  only  the 
tutor's  gratitude  remains.  Her  brothers,  however,  grew  up 
with  warm  attachment  to  him  ;  never  lost  an  opportunity  in 
after  years  of  carrying  him  off  from  his  work  for  a  week's 
visit  to  the  family  domain  ;  and  brought  a  clatter  of  smart 
officers  about  his  lodgings  whenever  their  military  duties 
took  them  to  Berlin.  The  relation  of  the  tutor  to  the 
elders  had  not  been  without  an  occasional  cloud,  and  in 
fact  ended  in  a  kind  of  storm.  Hints  are  dropped,  that 
the  Countess  was  capable  of  blundering,  in  the  children's 
lessons,  over  a  Latin  word, — to  the  amusement  probably  of 
the  saucy  boys ;  and  that  the  tutor,  when  invoked,  and 
obliged  to  compromise  either  mamma's  Latinity  or  his 
own,  had  felt  constrained  to  uphold  the  authority  of  the 
grammars  in  current  use.  His  quiet  judgment  and  self- 
respect,  in  always  requiring  trust  where  he  was  to  have 
responsibility,  secured  the  permanent  regard  of  both  the 
parents :  though  some  hasty  words  of  the  Count,  when 
unable  to  carry  what  the  tutor  disapproved,  threw  Schleier- 
macher  on  the  world  again.     In  breaking  up  to  depart,  he 
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is  astonished  to  find  how  many  there  are  in  the  country  all 
round  that  seem  to  love  him :  and  as  he  trundled  in  the 
Postwagen  out  of  those  dreary  Baltic  levels,  he  left  on  them 
a  light  of  kindly  humanities  which  they  never  lost. 

Meanwhile,  an  extraordinary  change  had  been  long  ob- 
servable in  the  tone  of  the  army-chaplain's  correspondence. 
It  is  no  longer  in  the  style  of  the  Commination  service.  It 
is  no  longer  scorched  with  fanatic  fires,  or  blotted  with 
bitter  tears.  It  drops  into  speedy  silence  about  Fritz's 
heresies,  and  sustains  a  wonderful  cheerfulness  under  the 
prospect  of  his  perdition.  It  begins  to  show,  by  other 
evidences  than  unpaid  booksellers'  bills,  that  there  is  a 
literary  side  to  him.  He  wants  his  son's  opinion  about  all 
sorts  of  books  ;  especially  about  the  new  Kritik  alter  Offen- 
barung^  which  he  half-attributes  to  Kant ;  and  would  like 
to  hear  something  of  it  direct  from  Konigsberg.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  Critical  Philosophy  is  in  high  favour  with 
him;  and  we  soon  find  him  expressing  surprise  at  the 
bigotry  which  can  shrink  from  the  Religion  within  the 
Limits  of  Reason^  or  cast  an  unkindly  look  on  the  "  good 
old  moral  philosopher,  whose  excellent  spirit  is  conspicuous 
in  all  his  works."  In  criticizing  Fritz's  sermons,  sent  to  him 
for  the  purpose,  he  holds  up  Blair  as  a  perfect  model.  He 
recommends  the  careful  study  of  Lessing's  Education  of  the 
Human  Race,  of  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall ,  of  Hemsterhuis, 
and  Lord  Bacon.  And  all  this  from  the  man  who  the  other 
day  insisted  that  the  Bible  was  an  inexhaustible  cyclopaedia, 
beyond  which  it  was  fatal  to  go  !  who  denounced  poor 
Fritz's  latitudinarian  curiosity  as  the  expression  of  hopeless 
corruption,  and  scourged  his  "  strong  reasons "  out  upon 
the  world  with  all  the  scorpions  of  the  "  evangelical "  voca- 
bulary !  What  can  have  come  to  him  ?  Has  he  silently 
repented, — gone  to  school  again  with  his  son  ; — and  in  his 
latter  days  opened  into  sympathy  with  the  young  man's 
heresies  ?  Alas  !  the  explanation  is  less  honourable  to  his 
conscience  and  his  heart :  and  we  quote  with  shame  the 
following  astounding  confession  : 
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'^  I  could  wish,  my  dear  son,  that  you  would  read  and  ponder 
Lessing's  Education  of  the  Human  Race  :  you  would  gain  from 
it  luminous  ideas  of  various  matters  much  in  dispute  of  late. 
And  I  will  further  suggest  for  your  consideration  whether  my 
own  course  presents  an  example  worthy  of  your  imitation.  For 
at  least  twelve  years  of  my  preaching,  I  was  an  actual  un- 
believer. I  was  at  that  time  completely  convinced  that  Jesus 
in  his  discourses  had  accommodated  himself  to  the  conceptions 
and  even  the  prejudices  of  the  Jews.  But  this  opinion  led  me 
to  the  conclusion  that  I  must  in  like  manner  bear  myself  dis- 
creetly towards  the  popular  doctrine.  I  have  never  been  able 
to  feel  myself  at  liberty  to  attack  the  article  of  the  Godhead 
and  Atonement  of  Jesus,  because  I  was  aware  from  Church 
history  and  my  own  experience  of  other  men  that,  from  the 
earliest  period  of  Christianity,  this  doctrine  had  brought  con- 
solation and  amendment  to  millions  of  men ;  and  I  adopted  the 
habit  of  even  using  it,  wherever  the  subject  allowed,  in  its 
application  to  morality  and  the  love  of  God  and  man,  although 
I  was  not  myself  convinced  of  its  truth.  I  could  wish  that, 
even  though  you  should  be  unable  to  satisfy  yourself  of  the 
legitimacy  of  this  procedure,  you  would  at  least  abstain  from 
ever  publicly  attacking  that  doctrine."    (Vol.  i.  p.  89 ) 

Not  less  illustrative  are  the  following  words  on  Fritz's 
sermons : 

"  Far  be  it  from  my  wish  to  recommend  Blair  to  you  on  his 
declamatory  side;  which,  as  even  Mr.  Sack  [the  translator] 
points  out,  is  so  very  marked  in  the  fifth  sermon  of  the  first 
volume.  But  this  very  instance  shows  us,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  where  conviction  fails,  declamation  must  take  its  place ; 
and  on  the  other,  what  great  precaution  he  took  not  to  infringe 
the  established  rule  of  doctrine.  And  this  appears  to  me  to  be 
every  Christian  preacher's  duty ;  in  cases  where  he  cannot 
believe  in  the  objective  truth  of  the  type  of  doctrine  accepted 
by  him,  nevertheless  to  hold  himself  bound  to  lay  before  his 
hearers  what  is  subjective  truth  to  them,  as  consistently  as  he 
can  with  reason.  Scripture,  and  the  end  in  view — their  comfort, 
their  progress  in  good,  and  their  hope  for  the  future."  (Vol.  i. 
p.  118.) 

Of  his  misery  in  reading  these  guilty  words  Fritz  is  silent : 
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what  could  he  do,  poor  youth,  but  hold  his  peace,  and  give 
them  no  response  ?  The  light  they  threw  on  all  that  he 
had  undergone  was  something  dreadful.  So  the  very  doubts 
for  which  he  had  been  bruised  and  cast  out  had  all  the 
while  no  terrors  for  the  old  man  at  all, — ^were  even  in  his 
eyes  signs  of  deeper  insight,  and  a  reflection  of  his  own 
experience ;  not  past  experience  only,  but  evidently  present 
too  !  While  the  college  years  continued  the  father  still 
wore, — to  his  son  as  to  his  soldiers, — the  mask  of  ortho- 
doxy :  but  now  that  the  student  had  passed  into  the 
preacher,  and  by  safe  initiation  had  become  "  one  of  us," 
he  was  evidently  deemed  fit  "  to  know  good  and  evil,"  and 
the  chaplain's  secret  was  revealed.  The  profound  moral 
insensibility  with  which  the  confession  is  made  seems  to  us 
more  revolting  than  the  hypocrisy  itself.  If  it  at  all  ex- 
presses the  state  of  mind  which,  by  ecclesiastical  standard, 
may  coexist  with  personal  and  professional  repute,  it  sug- 
gests a  spiritual  hollowness  beneath  the  modern  church, 
which,  in  spite  of  solemn  pretensions  and  fair  look,  must 
make  it  the  instrument  of  universal  demoralization.  How 
much  young  Schleiermacher's  own  heart  was  burdened  with 
this  apprehension  may  be  seen  from  the  following  account 
of  a  clerical  assembly  : 

"  On  Wednesday  was  the  Synodical  Meeting  of  this  diocese  ; 
and  the  Provost  had  the  kindness  to  invite  me  to  it ;  and  it 
cost  me  nearly  the  whole  day.  The  affair  left  on  me  nothing 
but  melancholy  impressions.  Oh,  dear  friend,  what  it  is  to  be 
so  thrown  among  five-and-thirty  clergymen  !  Not  that  I  was 
ashamed  of  being  one  myself :  but  with  all  my  heart  did  I 
yearningly  muse  upon  the  time,  no  longer,  I  trust,  so  far  distant, 
when  that  sort  of  thing  will  be  unproducible.  I  shall  not  live 
to  see  it :  but  could  I  only  contribute  a  little  to  bring  it  about ! 
Of  the  openly  disreputable  men  among  them  I  will  say  nothing  ; 
and  would  even  concede  that  some  of  that  stamp  must  be  ex- 
pected among  such  a  number,  especially  as  long  as  the  clerical 
income  stands  at  a  thousand  dollars.  But  the  imiversal  degra- 
dation, the  utter  impenetrability  towards  every  thing  higher, 
the  complete  low-mindedness,  rising  no  further  than  what  the 
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senses  can  appreciate  !  Observe,  I  was  undoubtedly  the  only 
person  whose  heart  breathed  out  a  sigh  :  for  I  went  about 
sounding  and  trying  so  hard,  that  had  another  been  there,  I 
should  surely  have  found  him."    (VoL  i.  p.  320.) 

With  all  its  uncongenialities,  however,  the  Christian 
preacher's  office  drew  him  with  irresistible  attraction. 
During  the  uncertain  year  which  followed  his  departure 
from  the  Dohnas,  he  had  temptations  offered  him  to 
take  up  the  schoolmaster's  life ;  and  was  actually  engaged 
as  an  assistant  in  the  Friedrich-Werder  Gymnasium  at 
Berlin.  But  in  the  spring  of  1 794  he  accepted  an  invita- 
tion as  colleague  to  a  retiring  clergyman  at  Landsberg; 
wept  a  few  "  literary  tears  "  on  leaving  the  capital  \  became 
the  fashion  as  preacher  in  his  new  position ;  devoted  him- 
self diligently  to  the  instruction  of  the  young  in  his  parish ; 
and  began  to  earn  the  reputation  which  in  1796  brought 
him  back  to  Berlin  to  occupy  the  pulpit  of  the  Charity,  and 
take  his  place  among  the  rising  celebrities  of  the  capital. 
That  crown  to  his  hopes  the  father  did  not  live  to  see. 
The  old  man,  long  harassed  by  the  cares  of  his  second 
family,  and  finding  his  "feathers  all  plucked,"  finally 
drooped,  and  lay  down  to  die  ere  Fritz  had  been  six  months 
at  Landsberg.  The  correspondence  between  them  became 
increasingly  affectionate  to  the  end :  all  the  old  man's 
better  tastes  and  feelings  seem  to  revive  in  the  expanding 
life  of  his  son;  and  we  cannot  help  at  last  parting  with 
him  in  peace,  and  being  almost  carried  away  by  his 
children's  scarce  qualified  expressions  of  reverence  and 
love.  Sister  Charlotte  thenceforth  succeeds  to  the  paternal 
correspondence :  but  the  loss  of  all  the  letters  up  to  the 
autumn  of  1797  transports  us  at  once  to  a  later  stage.  She 
is  in  her  pious  retirement  at  Gnadenfrei,  full  of  such  good 
affections  and  good  works,  full  also  of  such  morbid  suffer- 
ings of  body  and  mind,  as  are  incident  to  a  life  with  less  in 
it  of  nature  than  of  grace.  He  is  in  the  social  and  literary 
stir  of  Berlin ;  already  perhaps  doing  something  to  qualify 
the  heathenism  and  scepticism  of  its  intellectual  tone ;  yet 
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not  without  some  traceable  reaction  of  it  on  himself.  Could 
we  consult  that  good  sister,  she  would  say  that  Fritz's 
Christian  baptism  was  never  more  nearly  worn  off  than 
during  the  last  few  years  of  the  century  :  her  quick  religious 
instinct  evidently  took  alarm  at  the  pictures  he  drew  of  his 
pursuits,  his  associates,  his  whole  entourage:    and  after 
every  allowance  for  her  narrowness  of  view,  we  cannot  but 
recognize  a  certain  truth  in  her  pure  and  simple  perception. 
His  mind,  exposed  to  new  and  stimulating  influences,  was 
indeed  rather  enlarging  its  range  than  changing  its  centre  : 
but  when  suddenly  introduced  to  the  world  of  art  by  the 
Schlegels  and  Tieck,  and  in  his  first  deep  captivity  to  Plato, 
and  appealed  to,  at  the  opening  of  his  poetic  sense,  by  such 
a  power  as  Goethe's,  it  is  not  wonderful  if  for  a  while  his 
development  was  unequal,  and  needed  other  and  deeper 
experiences  to  restore  the  balance.      Precisely  when  his 
sentiment  was  receiving  this  richer  colouring,  he  stood  in 
presence  of  another  influence  likely  in  his  case  to  become 
extreme.      When  men  of  pure,  sensitive,  and  dependent 
nature  are  thrown  out  of  a  recluse  life  into  the  society  of 
cultivated  women,  they  are  apt  to  be  carried  away  by  the 
surprise  of  a  new  and  precious  sympathy.     They  know  not 
where  to  stop ;  and  the  more  they  are  innocent  of  passion, 
the  less  have  they  of  natural  notice  when  the  just  limit  of 
intimacy  is  reached.  The  tact  which  regulates  these  delicate 
relations  cannot  be  extemporized  by  the  clearest  reason  or 
the  deepest  sentiments  :  it  is  a  complex  product  of  natural 
feeling  and  of  social  experience :  and  so  subtle  is  the  play 
and  so  complete  the  fusion  of  their  elements,  that  a  counter- 
feit or  a  substitute  is  impossible.     Schleiermacher  brought 
into  his  first  Berlin  period  no  practised  knowledge  of  men, 
a  view  of  life  purely  ideal,  a  contempt  for  every  thing  con- 
ventional, and  the  kind  of  innocence  which  is  ready  to  dis- 
pense with  all  but  the  inner  securities  of  virtue.     He  was 
out  of  his  element  in  the  heavy,  unsympathizing,  inappre- 
hensive  society  of  his  own  sex :    he  had  not  robustness 
enough  for  their  noise,  or  sanguine  pulse  enough  to  compete 
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with  their  animal  spirits,  or  join  in  the  rough  hunt  of  their 
passion  or  ambition.     In  the  companionship  of  cultivated 
women  he  found  his  inward  life  understood,  the  language 
of  his  susceptibilities  interpreted ;   whilst    the  masculine 
force  of  his  nature  was  not  overlooked  from  its  spiritual 
quality ;  but  the  calm  magnitude  of  his  intellect,  and  the 
even  courage  and  persistency  of  his  will,  rewarded  him  with 
that  trust  and  allegiance  which  first  completes  the  conscious- 
ness of  manhood.     The  intimacies  into  which  he  was  thus 
led  were  closer  than  the  rule  of  usage  would  allow.     As  the 
first  and  most  conspicuous  of  them  was  with  a  Jewess^  it 
ran  counter  to  every  local  prejudice,  German  and  evangelical. 
The  second  had  the  additional  element  of  being  not  only 
with  a  married  lady,  but  with  a  lady  not  happily  married  : 
and  Schleiermacher  appears  in  thefalse  position  of  doctrinally 
denouncing  all  such  "  merely  external  ties  "  as  intrinsically 
null  and  void,  and  personally  preoccupying  the  post  of 
intending  husband,  should  the  law  enable,  and  her  choice 
determine  her  to  exchange  a  formally  for  a  really  wedded 
life.     The  troubles  incidental  to  this  relation  with  Eleonore 
G.  induced  him  to  go  into  voluntary  exile  to  Stolpe,  where 
he  resided  as  court-preacher  for  two  years  prior  to  his 
acceptance  in  1804  of  a  Theological  Chair. and  the  Uni- 
versity pulpit  at  Halle.    During  their  separation,  he  honour- 
ably refused  to  make  any  secret  about  their  correspondence: 
she  found  embarrassment  from  the  arrival  of  his  letters  at 
home ;  and  after  long  wavering,  determined  to  break  off  all 
intercourse  with  him,  and  acquiesce  in  her  lot.     Here  is 
the  letter  in  which  he  reports  the  catastrophe  to  his  Jewish 
friend,  Henriette  Herz : 

"  It  is  all  over,  dear  Jette,  she  has  given  me  up  !  She  has 
done  as  you  thought,  and  as  I  was  not  prepared  to  expect  after 
all  her  expressions  to  me  which  had  come  since.  It  is  well 
that  I  have  written  her  the  enclosed  letter  (which  please  send 
her)  in  my  first  and  calmer  mood.  It  is  different  with  me  now. 
Last  night,  when  quite  undressed  and  ready  to  get  into  bed,  I 
stood  for  two  hours  with  my  arms  resting  on  the  table  :  it  came 
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over  me  in  all  its  gall  and  bitterness.    And  she,  poor  thing,  will 
yet  have  to  hear  what  it  is  to  me.    She  feels  already  that  it  is 
costing  her  her  life,  and  she  will  die  before  long.    I  can  wish 
outright  that  she  may  be  the  first  to  die  :  for,  did  she  survive 
me,  one  of  her  repentances  would  come  over  her  again.     But 
she  will  have  to  make  haste  :  for  strain  and  sorrow  will  soon 
turn  to  poison  in  my  case  too.    As  yet  I  have  thought  little  of 
myself :  but  a  cold  shudder  seizes  me  when  the  thought  comes. 
What  is  to  become  of  me  here  ?  the  ground  is  on  fire  under  my 
feet    Then  too  I  have  a  horror  of  the  bachelor  life, — no  love, 
— no  duty, — a  mockery  of  God  and  men.  I  must  betake  myself 
to  domestic  life,  must  do  my  part  in  constituting  a  family  and 
educating  children.     Here  there  is  nothing  of  the  sort  for  me. 
I  sigh  for  Berlin  :  there  I  should  find  more  advantages  for  even 
the  wretched  calling  of  the  scholar, — yes,  wretched  enough  it 
seems  to  me,  if  the  root  of  love  is  not  there,  and  the  beloved  of 
one's  heart  does  not  flit  among  the  books  and  papers.     If  she 
does  not  shun  you, — if  she  puts  herself  in  your  way, — dear 
Jette,  as  you  love  me,  be  affectionate  and  gentle  to  her,  take 
her  to  your  heart,  let  her  breathe  out  there  her  deep  sufferings, 
and  let  her  not  feel  for  having  made  your  friend  unutterably 
miserable.    Yes,  dear  Jette,  when  we  meet  and  stand  together 
on  the  rocks  by  the  seai  you  will  have  at  your  side  a  poor 
fellow  who,  but  for  you  and  a  dear  soul  or  two  besides,  would 
find  all  this  upper  air  as  desolate  as  that  deep  below.    I  can  no 
more,  dear  friend  ;  I  break  in  pieces  with  sighs  and  tears.  And 
alas,  it  is  only  morning  !     Still  be  my  comfort  and  stay ;  stand 
by  me  as  long  as  you  can,  come  what  may.    Would  that  you 
might  be  something  to  her  too,  who  will  be  a  thousandfold 
more  unhappy  than  I."    (Vol.  i.  p.  381.) 

Of  his  correspondence  with  Eleonore  G.  the  editor  has 
withheld  a  great  deal.  In  the  portion  given  we  find  nothing 
which  in  any  way  reconciles  us  to  this  kind  of  questionable 
and  dangerous  relation  :  and  the  theory  and  usages  of 
married  life  which  render  it  possible  remain,  even  under 
Schleiermacher's  pure  and  skilful  management,  conspicuously 
unsound  and  morally  deteriorating.  Say  what  he  will,  his 
nature  does  not  move  freely  in  these  letters :  they  want 
determinate  character :  they  speak  neither  a  frank,  gossipy, 

VOL.    I.  X 
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sympathizing  friendship ;  nor  manly,  healthful,  joyous  love. 
Their  tenderness  makes  you  nervous  and  anxious ;  their 
tone  is  not  respectful ;  their  thought  is  not  firm.  In  fact, 
we  could  not  have  listened  with  much  satisfaction  to  our 
Court-preacher  in  those  Stolpe  days  ;  and  should  decidedly 
have  objected  to  call  him  in  as  spiritual  counsellor  in  some 
of  the  most  momentous  problems  of  human  life.  The 
coterie  into  which  he  had  been  thrown  at  Berlin  seems  to 
have  had  an  unpleasant  habit  of  criticizing  the  married  life 
of  all  their  neighbours,  and  hitting  what  blots  could  be 
found  or  fancied.  He  dwells,  with  an  emphasis  quite  false 
for  English  society,  and,  we  should  hope,  for  German  too, 
on  the  rarity  of  a  happy  marriage.  He  lets  his  imagination 
try  the  experiment  of  unions  that  might  have  been ;  says, 
that  if  Henriette  Herz  had  been  at  hberty  for  him,  it  would 
have  made  a  decided  matrimonial  success ;  and  avows  that 
he  often  longs  to  mend  the  misadjustments  of  the  world  by 
exchange  of  wives  and  husbands  among  three  or  four  pairs. 
It  could  not  fail  to  appear  like  a  practical  comment  on  this 
indulgence  of  fancy,  when,  in  their  own  immediate  circle, 
Madame  Veit,  without  divorce  or  legal  separation,  was  with-/ 
drawn  from  her  home  by  Friedrich  Schlegel;  and  the 
distrust  was  sure  to  be  deepened  when  his  objectionable 
novel  Lucinde  was  defended,  under  the  influence  of  a 
generous  illusion,  in  a  special  publication  of  Schleier- 
macher's.*  It  is  not  surprising  that  a  clergyman  of  doubtful 
orthodoxy  found  enemies  to  misconstrue  so  questionable  a 
defiance  of  established  moral  guarantees;  that  his  influential 
patron  Sack  remonstrated,  and  early  advised  him  to  with- 
draw from  Berlin  till  he  could  recover  himself  and  return 
into  a  different  circle  in  a  different  mood ;  and  that  he  had 
again  and  again  to  pacify  the  solicitudes  of  the  good  sister 
Charlotte,  who  plainly  bore  no  good-will  to  those  very 
superior  Jewesses  of  the  Thiergarten,  trembled  for  the 
balance  of  Fritz's  sensitive  nature  on  such  a  tight-rope  of 
social  relations,  and  breathlessly  wished  him  on  terra  firma 
•  "  Vertraute  Briefe  uber  Schlc^l's  Lucinde." 
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again.     That  he  may  speak  for  himself,  we  subjoin  a  few  of 
the  words  by  which  he  sought  to  reassure  her ; 

"  You  are  afraid  of  my  tender  and  intimate  relations  with 
persons  of  the  other  sex.    I  grant  that  in  this  you  are  quite 
right :  there  is  something  dangerous  in  it ;  and  seen  from  a 
distance,  where  there  is  nothing  to  qualify  the  general  impres- 
sion, the  danger  looks  greater  than  on  the  spot.    To  watch 
over  myself  in  this  matter  is  my  continual  care  :  I  call  myself 
to  account  about  its  most  trivial  particular :  and  so  long  as  I  do 
this,  there  is  no  need,  I  think,  for  me  to  break  off  any  relation 
which  on  other  grounds  is  of  essential  importance  to  me,  which 
conduces  to  my  culture,  and  is  the  source  of  various  good.  Thus 
in  regard  to  B.,  I  know  that  a  very  good  influence  has  been 
exerted  upon  her,  due  just  to  the  highly  confidential  friendship 
prevailing  between  us,  which  led  her  to  open  her  heart  unre- 
servedly about  every  circumstance  and  every  sentiment ; — I 
refer  to  the  inward  influence,  without  taking  at  all  into  the 
account  that  opportunity  was  thus  afforded  me  of  being  also 
outwardly  serviceable  to  her  in  cases  of  difficulty,  where  other- 
wise she  would  often  perhaps  have  taken  a  wrong  step.    Hen- 
riette  Herz's  life  is  certainly  quite  different,  calm  and  quiet,  and 
with  no  such  fear  of  shipwreck  as  in  B.'s  case  ;  and  I  cannot 
therefore  be  of  any  such  service  in  this  instance.    Her  tone  of 
feeling  and  character  is  also  much  firmer,  so  that  she  can  be  ^ 
self-dependent  and  does  not  stand  in  need  of  me.    Still  in 
another  respect  I  form  an  essential  element  in  her  existence  : 
her  views,  her  tone  of  sentiment,  her  insight,  I  can  variously 
supplement,  as  she  also  does  with  mine.  Nothing  of  the  nature 
of  passion  can  ever  come  between  us;   if  put  to  the  most 
decisive  proof,  on  that  point  we  stand  quite  beyond  its  reach. 
Set  it  not  down  to  self-deception  that  I  speak  so  confidently  on 
this  :  I  have  qualified  myself  to  do  so  by  long  experience  and 
careful  observation ;  and  I  believe,  if  you  saw  us  together  but 
for  an  hour,  you  would  have  the  same  conviction.  I  shall  always 
always  attach  myself  more  closely  to  women  than  to  men  :  it 
lies  very  deep  in  my  nature,  dear  Lotte ;  for  there  is  so  much 
in  my  tone  of  feeling  that  men  seldom  understand.     Unless, 
therefore,  I  am  to  dispense  with  true  friendship, — which  surely 
you  will  be  far  from  requiring, — I  cannot  help  remaining  in  this 
otherwise  dangerous  position; — a  position,  however,  which, 
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occupied  with  this  understanding,  ceases  to  be  really  so  dan- 
gerous."    (Vol.  i.  p.  212.) 

That  Schleiermacher*s  personal  self-reliance,  in  all  these 
critical  relations,  was  entirely  justified,  there  cannot  be  a 
moment^s  doubt.  If  censure  is  due  to  him,  it  is  for  con- 
sulting too  exclusively  his  own  strength  and  his  own  needs, 
for  some  sentimental  relaxation  of  moral  judgment  in 
dealing  with  aberrations  exemplified  in  a  friend,  and  for 
tampering  with  ideal  safeguards  of  human  intercourse  which 
nothing  can  replace. 

In  1797  there  was  a  select  literary  club  in  Berlin,  called 
the  Wednesday  Society,  wliere  papers  were  read,  and  critical 
estimates  made  of  new  authors  and  new  works.  Here  it 
was  that  Schleiermacher  first  met  Friedrich  Schlegel,  and 
was  filled  with  admiration  at  his  originality,  his  wit,  his  im- 
pulsive openness,  and  the  energy  which  had  enabled  him, 
at  five-and-twenty,  to  amass  an  incredible  store  of  know- 
ledge. A  friendship  sprang  up  between  the  two  men :  they 
speedily  resolved  to  live  together :  and  here  is  a  pleasant 
account,  written  to  sister  Charlotte,  of  the  first  days  of  the 
experiment, — perhaps  the  best  portrait  ever  drawn  of  the 
younger  Schlegel  r 

"  It  makes  a  glorious  change  in  my  existence  to  have  Schlegel 
in  the  house.  What  a  novelty  for  me,  that  by  just  opening  the 
door  I  have  a  rational  soul  to  talk  with,  that  I  have  a  *'  good 
morning '  to  give  and  take  the  moment  I  wake,  that  I  have 
some  one  opposite  me  at  table,  and  some  one  to  share,  while  it 
is  on  me,  the  good-humour  I  get  into  of  an  evening  !  Schlegel 
is  usually  up  in  the  morning  an  hour  before  me,  because  my 
eyes  cannot  bear  candle-light  then,  and  I  therefore  contrive 
my  night  so  as  to  have  my  sleep  out  not  before  half-past  eight. 
He  lies  in  bed,  however,  and  reads  ;  and  it  is  the  clink  of  his 
coffee-cup  that  usually  wakes  me.  Then  he  can  open  as  he  lies 
the  door  that  divides  my  sleeping  closet  from  his  room  ;  and 
so  we  begin  our  morning  chat.  When  I  have  had  my  break- 
fast, we  work  for  some  hours  without  taking  any  notice  of  one 
another :  but  in  general  we  make  a  little  break  in  the  forenoon 
to  eat  an  apple  —having  a  common  stock  of  the  choicest  sorts  ; 
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talking  over  usually  the  subjects  of  our  study.    Then  for  the 
second  batch  of  work  till  dinner  at  half-past  ,one»    I  get  my 
dinner,  you  know,  from  the  Charity  :  Schlegel  has  his  fetched 
from  a  restaurant.  Whichever  comes  first  we  consume  together  ; 
then  the  other  ;  followed  by  a  few  glasses  of  wine  ;  so  that  we 
spend  something  like  an  hour  over  our  dinner.     Of  the  afternoon 
no  such  definite  account  can  be  given.     I  must  confess,  alas, 
that  usually  I  am  the  first  to  run  off  and  the  last  to  come  home. 
Not  that  the  half-day  is  wholly  given  up  to  social  enjoyments  : 
several  times  I  attend  lectures, — and  also  give  some,— of  course 
privatissime^  only  to  a  good  friend  or  two  ;  and  it  is  only  after 
this  that  I  go  where  my  fancy  takes  me.    Coming  home  between 
ten  and  eleven  in  the  evening,  I  find  Schlegel  still  up,  but  appar- 
ently only  waiting  to  bid  me  good  night  and  be  soon  off  to 
bed.    That  is  my  time,  however,  for  setting  to  ;  and  I  generally 
go  on  working  till  near  two  o'clock  :  and  between  that  and  half- 
past  eight  one  can  get  plenty  of  sleep.    Our  friends  have  been 
pleased  to  call  this  chumming  of  ours  our  marriage  :  they  all 
agree  that  1  must  be  the  lady  ;  and  toss  the  matter  about  in 
all  sorts  of  jest  and  earnest.    A  few  times  since  SchlegePs 
arrival  I  have  stayed  the  whole  evening  at  home,  and  we  have 
taken  a  snug  tea  together  from  seven  to  ten,  and  fairly  talked 
ourselves  out  over  it.     But  I  dare  say  you  will  want  to  know 
what  I  think  of  the  man  himself  now  that  we  are  thrown  together 
in  this  closest  kind  of  acquaintance.     I  really  do  not  know  how 
much  I  have  already  told  you  about  him  :  and  so  here  goes  for 
a  bit  of  a  sketch  of  him  once  for  all.     Intellectually  he  is  so 
out-and-out  my  superior,  that  on  this  point  I  can  speak  of  him 
only  with  great  reverence.    With  what  rapidity  and  depth  he 
seizes  the  spirit  of  every  science,  every  system,  every  author, 
with  what  high  impartiality  of  criticism  he  assigns  its  place  to 
each,  in  what  a  noble  organic  system  all  his  attainments  stand, 
redeeming  his  labours  from  chance-work  and  giving  them  the 
sequence  of  a  great  plan, — with  what  perseverance  he  follows 
up  every  thing  which  he  has  once  begun, — all  this  I  have  for 
the  first  time  learned  fully  to  appreciate  in  the  short  interval 
since  the  opportunity  has  been  given  me  of  seeing,  as  it  were, 
his  ideas  arise  and  grow.    But  doubtless  you  will  be  more 
curious  about  his  tone  of  feeling  and  disposition  than  his  intel- 
lect and  genius.     It  is  extremely  childlike, — that  is  certainly 
the  chief  feature  ;  open  and  joyous,  fresh  in  all  his  expressions, 
a  deadly  enemy  of  all  fuss  and  forms,  vehement  in  his  wishes 
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and  inclinations,  generally  full  of  goodwill,  but,  as  children  are 

apt  to  be,  a  little  suspicious  and  prone  to  antipathies  of  various 

kinds.    His  character  at  present  is  not  so  fixed,  or  his  opinions 

of  men  and  things  so  definite,  but  that  he  would  be  easy  to 

guide  by  any  one  to  whom  he  had  once  given  his  confidence. 

What  I  must  say,  however,  I  miss  in  him  is  the  tender  feeling 

and  fine  sense  for  the  winning  trifles  of  life,  and  the  delicate 

expression  of  refined  sentiment,  through  which  small  things 

often  reveal  the  whole  temperament  of  the  soul.    Just  as  he 

prefers  books  of  large  print,  he  likes  men  too  of  features  great 

and  strong.    The  merely  tender  and  beautiful  does  not  enchain 

him  much,  because  from  the  analogy  of  his  own  disposition  he 

is  too  apt  to  think  every  thing  weak  which  does  not  look  fiery 

and  strong.    However  little  this  peculiar  want  in  him  abates 

my  love  for  him,  it  makes  it  impossible  for  me  to  reveal  to  him 

and  render  intelligible  not  a  few  sides  of  my  nature.    He  will 

be  always  on  a  larger  scale  than  I :  but  I  shall  get  to  apprehend 

and  know  him  more  completely  than  he  will  me.    His  outer 

man  is  more  striking  than  handsome.    A  figure  not  exactly 

graceful  or  well  filled-in,  but  yet  strong-built  and  vigorous,  a 

very  characteristic  head,  a  pale  face,  very  dark  hair  cut  short 

round  the  head  without  powder  or  curling, — z.  dress  of  no 

great  elegance,  but  smart  and  gentlemanlike  ;  there  you  have 

the  outer  presentment  of  my  better  half  for  the  time  being.*' 

(Vol.  i.  p.  176.) 

The  friendship  thus  enthusiastically  commenced  was  not 
destined  to  be  a  life-long  affair.  The  little  speck  of  uncon- 
geniality  already  visible  in  the  foregoing  sketch  slowly 
spread  and  deepened,  till  it  ate  into  the  heart  of  the  rela- 
tion, and  brought  it  into  a  consumptive  state.  Schlegel 
was  wajrward  and  exacting,  and  grew  jealous  of  the  hours 
spent  with  Henriette  Herz.  His  reckless,  dashing  ways 
raised  scandals  which  severely  taxed  the  forbearance  of  his 
friend ;  first,  the  lamentable  Veit  affair ;  then,  notorious 
insolvency,  not  without  evasions  which  "  in  any  other  man 
would  certainly  have  been  dishonesties,"  but,  we  suppose, 
were  something  more  ornamental  in  him ;  till  at  last  inti- 
macy with  him  incurred  the  misgivings  of  all  one's  friends, 
and  could  be  maintained  only  by  way  of  chivalrous  fidelity. 
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Nor  was  he  always  considerate  of  the  frugal  income  of  the 
preacher  of  the  Charity.  After  he  had  quitted  Berlin,  he 
would  pop  in  for  a  day  or  two  as  guest  at  the  old  quarters ; 
remain  for  weeks ;  and  with  his  many  wants  and  spoiled 
ways  consume  the  whole  bag  of  dollars  which  had  been 
getting  heavy  for  sister  Charlotte.  But  perhaps  the  crown- 
ing vexation  was  the  discovery  that  "his  perseverance" 
was  altogether  an  illusion.  It  was  he  who  first  projected 
the  translation  of  Plato,  which  in  the  end  Schleiermacher 
executed  alone.  It  was  to  have  been  a  joint  affair :  the 
agreement  with  Frommann  the  publisher  was  made  in 
SchlegePs  name :  the  work  was  divided  between  them ; 
but  SchlegeFs  part  is  not  forthcoming :  he  proves  fertile 
chiefly  in  original  critical  discoveries, — such  as  that  the 
Symposium  is  not  genuine !  and  after  procrastination  ade- 
quate to  exhaust  the  patience  of  a  German  bookseller  (and 
what  more  can  we  say  ?),  the  task  is  intrusted  to  Schleier- 
macher single-handed,  just  four  years  from  the  first  start. 
With  this  dissolution  of  partnership  Schlegel  for  the  most 
part  disappears;  his  faults  to  the  last  too  generously 
excused  by  his  friend ;  who  declares  that,  though  repelled 
by  a  nature  so  passionate  on  the  side  of  sense,  he  cannot 
help  loving  him  more  than  he  ever  could  love  either  Goethe 
or  Schelling,  with  all  their, vast  intellectual  power. 

It  was  during  his  Schlegel  period  at  Berlin,  that  he  pre- 
pared, anonymously,  his  celebrated  Discourses  on  Religion^ 
and  his  Monologues,  To  those  who  know  these  remarkable 
works,  it  is  highly  interesting  to  trace  in  these  letters  the 
history  of  their  growth ;  the  devices  for  preserving  the  in- 
cognito; the  anxieties  about  their  emergence  from  the 
censor's  office ;  and  the  first  reception  by  the  world.  But 
as  the  interest  turns  on  the  significance  of  particular  pas- 
sages,— ^the  tendency  of  an  argument  or  the  tone  of  a 
peroration, — we  cannot  avail  ourselves  of  it  without  fuller 
notice  of  his  works  than  consists  with  the  exhibition  of  his 
life.  Both  books  were  received  with  the  vehement  feeling 
which  marks  a  conscious  crisis  of  tendency.    They  pre- 
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sented  a  religious  rallying-point  for  the  rising  characteristics 
of  the  time, — characteristics  which  already  found  expression 
in  the  literary  mysticism  of  Hardenberg,  the  absolute 
idealism  of  Schelling,  the  faith-philosophy  of  Jacobi,  and 
the  Romanticism  of  Tieck.  The  worn-out  dogmatic  sys- 
tems and  uncritical  scripturalism  of  orthodox  churches  had 
not,  indeed,  been  able  to  make  effectual  resistance  to  the 
encroachments  of  metaphysicians  like  Kant  and  scholars 
like  Michaelis  and  Eichhom :  but  they  still  preserved  a 
venerable  look,  and  represented  an  absent  sanctity,  so  long 
as  there  was  nothing  but  French  Deism  or  a  Konigsberg 
moralism  or  a  Fichtean  egoism  to  take  their  place.  Till 
some  positive  direction  could  be  impressed  upon  theology, 
things  remained  provisionally  as  they  were ; — with  little 
belief  and  less  comfort  in  the  present,  but  nevertheless 
waiting  for  a  "  consolation  "  yet  to  come.  The  Discourses 
seemed  to  bring  the  advent  near.  They  were  deeply  tinc- 
ured  with  a  genuine  piety, — the  evidently  ascendant  feeling 
m  a  mind  philosophically  free  and  logically  acute.  YeV 
they  pledged  themselves  to  no  traditional  orthodoxy :  they 
exposed  the  jejuneness  of  a  self-reliant  morality :  they  de- 
nounced the  insufficiency  of  the  so-called  "  Natural  Reli- 
gion : "  they  insisted  on  the  consciousness  of  absolute 
dependence  as  fundamental  and  indestructible  in  our 
nature,  and  on  the  need  of  a  positive  religion  in  response 
to  it ;  and  they  rested  the  claim  of  Christianity  on  the 
effectual  answer  it  has  given  to  the  infinite  yearnings  of  the 
human  mind,  and  the  realization  of  spiritual  fraternity  it 
has  afforded.  It  may  be  allowed  that,  in  his  reaction  from 
a  hard,  external,  Jewish  Theism  on  the  one  hand,  and  a 
forensic  drama  of  historical  salvation  on  the  other,  Schleier- 
macher's  appeal  to  the  mystic  sense  of  Divine  Immanence 
in  the  world  incurred  some  danger  of  melting  away  the 
personality  of  both  God  and  man  :  and  his  celebrated  judg- 
ment against  the  doctrine  of  a  personal  immortality  unam- 
biguously indicates  this  tendency.  But  we  must  remember^ 
in  estimating  him,  to  what  a  condition  the  notion  of  "  Per- 
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sonality"  had  been  reduced  by  both  philosophers  and 
divines,  and  ask  ourselves  whether,  in  the  exercises  of 
reverence  and  love,  it  was  a  thing  to  be  got  rid  of  as  a 
limitation,  or  to  be  cherished  as  a  glory.  On  the  whole, 
few,  we  believe,  will  now  deny  that,  in  claiming  an  inde- 
pendent ground  of  religion,  in  delivering  it  from  its  con- 
tingent existence  as  a  derivative  inference  of  science,  or  a 
necessary  sanction  of  morals,  or  a  critical  conclusion  from 
testimony,  Schleiermacher  lifted  it  into  a  higher  region,  and 
restored  to  it  its  own.  His  later  and  more  scientific  writ- 
ingsy — especially  his  Glaubenslehre, — variously  modified, 
defined,  and  completed  his  theory ;  and  exhibit  his  genius 
in  its  ultimate  depth  and  balance.  But  the  Discourses  were 
fit  for  the  service  of  the  hour.  They  had  the  brilliancy, 
originality,  and  breadth  needful  for  intense  impression. 
They  were  accordingly  the  signal  for  a  new  era  in  theology ; 
and  the  impulse  they  commenced  is  still  fresh  and  growing. 
Some  years  after,  he  noticed,  not  without  pain,  the  in- 
fluence which  his  Monologues  had  exercised  on  the  academic 
youth  of  the  time ;  and  in  his  chair  at  Halle  found  himself 
indebted  to  them  for  a  somewhat  inconvenient  reputation. 
Whether  a  temporary  contact  with  Fichte, — ^just  removed 
from  his  professorship  and  living  privately  in  Berlin, — 
affected  his  mode  of  thought,  we  cannot  say:  but  certain  it  is, 
that  the  tone  of  ethical  pride  and  stoic  self-assertion  pervad- 
ing this  little  book  is  much  more  in  the  spirit  of  the  current 
philosophy  than  of  his  own  religion.  He  sometimes  says 
that  he  has  "fits  of  genuine  Christianity,"  when  he  is 
conscious  of  being  but  a  plant  in  the  great  soil  of 
humanity,  depending  for  spiritual  life  on  the  infinite 
elements.  The  Monologues  must  have  been  written  in 
some  interval  between  the  fits ;  and  when  his  maturer 
mind  had  settled  deep  in  the  Divine  "  sense  of  depen- 
dence," they  might  well  appear  to  him  out  of  date.  One 
friendship,  however,  they  procured  for  him  which  opened  a 
new  chapter  in  his  life.  They  had  powerfully  fascinated  a 
young  clergyman  of  the  island  of  Riigen,  Ehrenfried  von 
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Willich,  and  prepared  him,  on  occasion  of  a  casual  meeting 
at  Prenzlow  in  1 80 1,  to  rush  at  once  into  the  most  cordial 
relations  with  Schleiermacher.  Willich,  shortly  afterwards 
appointed  to  a  church  in  Stralsund,  was  an  intelligent, 
honest,  hearty  friend.  But,  as  usual  with  Schleiermacher, 
the  intimacy  passes  on  beyond  its  original  object  to  settle 
with  stronger  attachment  on  the  lady  members  of  the  same 
circle.  Two  orphan  sisters  of  good  family  were  Willich's 
neighbours  in  Riigen :  the  elder,  Charlotte  von  Kathen, 
whose  beauty  and  goodness  have  been  celebrated  by  Amdt, 
was  married  and  living  on  her  inherited  estate ;  and  under 
her  roof  dwelt,  or  often  stayed,  the  younger,  Henriette  von 
Miihlenfels,  a  simple,  sprightly,  affectionate  girl  of  fourteen. 
There  it  was  that  Willich  made  her  his  own,  and  installed 
her  at  Stralsund  as  Predigerinn  at  the  unecclesiastical  age 
of  sixteen.  Willich's  friends  were  Schleiermacher*s  friends : 
and  during  the  Stolpe  exile,  the  shadow  that  settled  for  him 
on  Berlin  was  relieved  and  balanced  by  this  Northern  Light 
upon  Riigen.  In  the  correspondence  with  these  two  sisters 
are  found  some  of  the  choicest  things  in  the  volumes :  his 
tone  towards  the  elder  being  grave  and  almost  reverential ; 
towards  the  younger,  in  response  to  her  fresh  childlike 
confidence,  at  once  bright  and  fatherly.  The  year  (1804) 
of  Willich's  marriage  was  also  that  of  Schleiermacher's 
removal  to  Halle  ;  and  the  interchange  of  ideas  and 
sjnnpathies  under  conditions  of  life  new  to  both  gives  a 
special  warmth  and  vivacity  to  the  letters  of  that  period. 
It  was  in  reference  to  the  waning  life  of  one  of  Charlotte 
von  Kathen's  children  that  the  following  words,  comparing 
the  two  bitterest  forms  of  bereavement,  were  written  from 
Halle  to  one  of  her  friends  : 

"  A  painful  incident  has  much  engaged  me  here  of  late.  A 
young  man  from  Berlin,  much  liked  by  me  there,  arrives  here 
with  his  wife  and  all  his  children  on  a  visit  to  her  foster-parents 
and  the  companions  of  her  girlhood  ; — for  it  was  here  she  was 
brought  up  and  he  got  to  know  and  love  her  ;  and  whilst  here, 
she  dies.    In  him  sorrow  wears  an  aspect  truly  noble  and 
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sacred  ;  and  for  want  of  any  better  word  of  comfort,  I  could 
only  say  that  to  see  him  thus  made  me  wish  I  might  be  spared 
such  loss  as  his  till  I  had  such  strength.  Surely  it  is  sadder 
for  husband  to  lose  the  wife  of  his  heart  than  for  mother  a 
child.  A  child  is  but  an  offshoot  of  the  plant  living  entire  : 
but  the  wife  ! — ^the  very  crown  of  all,  the  innermost  heart, 
whence  the  life  is  put  forth  of  all  that  gives  bloom  and  shade 
and  fruit !  With  her  all  is  gone,  and  what  remains  can  be 
nothing  but  memory,*a  mere  shadow-life.  Yet  daily  and 
anxiously  do  I  wish  that  our  friend  may  yet  be  spared  the  deep 
sorrow  which  has  so  long  seemed  to  impend.  How  much  has 
she  suffered,  poor  soul,  since  her  letter,  which  gave  hope  that 
the  darling  child  would  recover  !  and  I  still  cannot  give  up  the 
hope  that  appeared  so  sure.  The  first  call  to  render  back  a 
child  to  earth  and  heaven, — to  drop  into  the  grave  the  vatici- 
nations of  the  holiest  love ; — ^it  must  indeed  be  a  deep  and 
rending  sorrow."    (Vol.  il  p.  27.) 

But  the  correspondence  soon  begins  to  bear  trace  of 
other  than  private  griefs.  At  the  beginning  of  1806 
Schleiermacher,  who  has  never  yet  had  due  investiture  as 
University  Preacher,  finds  his  church  suddenly  turned  over 
to  commissariat  oflficers,  and  stuffed  full  of  corn  and 
magazine  stores :  and  it  is  only  by  threatening  to  accept  a 
parish  at  Bremen  that  he  stirs  up  the  government  to  find 
him  a  place  for  the  Academic  public  worship.  In  truth, 
Prussian  statesmen  had  other  work  on  hand  than  the  fitting 
up  of  even  College-pulpits.  The  storm,  long  darkening  in 
the  West,  was  fast  approaching  :  the  arrogant  dictation  of 
Napoleon,  after  dragging  the  Berlin  government  into  fruit- 
less humiliation  and  dishonour,  had  at  last  become  intoler- 
able :  and  even  the  vacillating  and  reluctant  king  was 
constrained  to  consent  to  war.  It  fell  suddenly  on  a 
country  neither  morally  nor  materially  prepared ;  corrupted 
by  French  influence,  divided  in  counsels,  insensible  to  its 
danger,  and  blinded  with  military  conceit.  Some  months 
before  the  outbreak  Schleiermacher  endeavoured  to  prepare 
his  Riigen  friends  for  the  impending  crisis :  writing  to 
Charlotte  von  Kathen  in  June,  he  says  : 
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''In  what  heart  am  I  amid  this  warlike  disquiet ?  Ah,  dear 
friendy  I  often  think  of  you  all  with  real  anxiety  and  of  your 
beautiful  land.  There  has  been  ever-changing  occasion  to  do 
so  for  several  months.  I  have  no  longer  any  fear  of  a  war 
between  our  two  kings  (Sweden  and  Prussia)  :  but  there  is 
ground  for  serious  apprehension  that  the  French  now  evacu- 
ating South  Germany  may  turn  against  Sweden.  In  that  case, 
dear  friend,  should  your  king  resolve  on  a  serious  defence,  be 
of  good  heart,  and  sacrifice  all  to  gam  all ;  and  all  that  you 
keep  set  down  as  gain.  Make  up  your  mind  that  individual 
escape,  individual  self-maintenance,  is  not  to  be  thought  of  ; 
that  the  life  of  us  all  is  rooted  in  German  freedom  and  nation- 
ality ;  and  that  that  is  the  stake.  You  would  not  choose, — 
would  you  ? — to  be  spared  any  personal  danger  -or  suffering, 
with  a  certainty  of  seeing  our  generation  to  come  given  up  to 
a  baser  slavery,  and  compelled  by  every  device  to  receive 
inoculation  from  the  low  sentiment  of  a  people  corrupt  to  the 
core.  Believe  me,  there  awaits  us,  sooner  or  later,  a  general 
conflict)  whose  stake  will  be — our  Religion,  our  character,  our 
intellectual  culture,  no  less  than  our  external  liberty  and 
property ; — a  conflict  which  must  be  encountered, — which  is 
beyond  the  resources  of  kings  and  their  hired  troops, — which 
nations  must  fight  out  along  with  their  kings, — which  will  unite 
people  and  princes  in  a  nobler  way  than  has  been  known  for 
centuries  ; — and  in  which  each  of  us, — aye,  every  soul, — must 

share  as  the  common  cause  requires I  breathe  the 

thundery  air,  and  wish  that  the  storm  would  be  quick  and  bring 
the  crash  :  for  as  to  its  blowing  over,  the  time,  I  am  convinced, 
is  past  for  that."    (Vol.  ii.  p.  63.) 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  these  noble  words  we  have, — 
with  one  exception, — ^the  first  notice  in  Schleiermacher's 
letters  of  political  affairs.  The  execution  of  Louis  XVI. 
had  drawn  from,  him  in  1793  a  characteristic  expression  of 
opinion :  but,  were  that  one  exception  removed,  the  reader 
could  never  know  that  the  dates  beneath  his  eye  were  those 
of  the  greatest  events  and  intensest  social  fermentation  of 
modem  history.  So  much, — may  we  not  say  ? — ^for  living 
in  a  country  where  the  citizens'  politics  are  for  the  most 
part  done  for  them  ;  and  for  corresponding  chiefly  with  its 
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ladies,  For  whom  the  State  and  such  historical  personalities 
remain  uninteresting  abstractions.  Once  roused,  however, 
by  the  near  crisis,  Schleiermacher  is  equal  to  all  demands : 

"  I  exult,"  he  says,  September  1 5th,  "  in  the  inevitable  war 
against  the  tyrants,  and  am  well  pleased  at  the  courageous 
bearing  which  is  general  among  troops  and  people  here.  We 
have  a  considerable  corps  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  king  too 
is  expected  ;  and  then,  it  is  hoped,  a  movement  forward  is  to 
be  made  to  engage  the  French,  as  soon  as  they  turn  up.  I 
have  often  felt  impelled  to  publish  something  political,  could  I 
but  have  found  time  for  it  I  often  let  fall  things  of  the  kind 
from  the  pulpit ;  not  at  all  in  the  style,  however,  that  I  hear 
from  other  preachers."    (Vol.  il  p.  67.) 

Within  three  weeks  of  the  date  of  this  letter,  war  was 
declared :  within  a  month  of  it,  the  hopes  it  expressed 
were  utterly  crushed,  and  the  tide  of  disaster  rolled  up  to 
the  very  desk  where  it  was  written.  On  the  loth  October 
fell  the  head  of  the  national  party.  Prince  Louis  Ferdinand, 
at  the  battle  of  Saalfeld  : — on  the  14th,  the  strength  of  the 
Prussian  monarchy  was  swept  away  at  Auerstadt  and  Jena  : 
— and  next  evening  it  was  known  at  Halle  that  their  town 
would  be  the  next  victim,  unless  the  reserve  could  turn  the 
French  advance.  The  autobiography  of  Professor  Steffens 
has  already  made  us  familiar  with  the  incidents  of  the 
French  occupancy  of  the  town  :  here  are  some  of  the 
experiences  of  his  friend  and  fellow-sufferer  : 

"The  plundering  was  detestable  enough,  but  still  not  so 
bad  as  one  is  apt  to  suppose  that  sort  of  thing.  Immediately 
after  the  battle,  severaJ  hussars,  through  the  heedlessness  of 
the  people  living  on  the  ground  floor,  forced  their  way  into  the 
house  and  up  to  our  story.  Steffens  and  Gass  were  there  at 
the  time.  All  three  of  us  had  to  give  up  our  watches, — Gass 
his  silver  money  too  (Steffens  had  come  to  the  end  of  his) : 
there  were  only  a  few  dollars  of  mine  for  them  in  the  place ; 
but  they  took  all  my  shirts  but  five,  and  all  the  silver  spoons 
but  two.  At  the  fight  itself  we  had  a  narrow  escape.  Steffens 
came  in  the  morning  (of  the  i6th  October),  and  bade  us  go 
,  with  him  to  his  house,  if  we  had  a  mind  to  see  an  engagement. 
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And  there  we  had  a  very  good  view  of  the  attack  on  the  bridge. 
But  when  I  observed  that  the  Prussian  cannon  were  dis- 
mounted, and  that  the  position  would  be  lost,  I  persuaded 
Steffens  to  come  on  to  us,  because  his  house  would  be  too  much 
exposed.  We  made  as  much  haste  as  possible ;  but  before 
Hannah  and  I  had  reached  our  street,  there  was  firing  in  the 
town  behind  us,  and  Steffens,  with  his  child  in  his  arms,  got 
almost  into  the  midst  of  the  throng  of  retreating  Prussians  and 
advancing  French.  During  the  following  days,  I  had  a  dread- 
ful nuisance  of  quartering  to  endure  ;  and  so  had  the  hostesses 
of  our  lodgings, — poor  girls,  with  a  couple  of  old  aunts,  and 
nothing  in  their  purse  :  so  that  I  was  in  *fear  of  the  soldiers' 
brutality,  and  we  spent  a  night  all  together  in  most  inconve- 
nient style  in  Konopack's  rooms.  After  this  some  officers  and 
soldiers  of  the  guard  came  into  the  house  ;  and,  for  two  nights, 
I  was  myself  obliged,  from  want  of  further  space  below,  to 
accommodate  in  my  large  room  a  secretary  and  two  employ^ 
at  head-quarters.  The  officers  quartered  below  frightened  the 
lodging-house  keepers  with  the  most  dreadful  reports  of  sack- 
ing and  firing  the  town,  and  gave  us  quite  a  tragi-comic  nighL 
But  a  storm,  almost  as  bad,  had  actually  burst  upon  us  already 
the  evening  before,  viz.,  the  decree  for  the  dispersion  of  the 
students.  Let  me,  for  the  moment,  look  at  this  only  on  the 
economic  side,  in  order  to  give  you  an  idea  of  our  position. 
If  peace  is  made  soon,  it  is  highly  improbable  that  Halle  will 
continue  Prussian.  If  it  becomes  Saxon,  the  University  may 
be  extinguished  ;  or,  if  it  even  remains,  my  remaining  will  be 
out  of  the  question,  because  they  are  so  rigidly  Lutheran  in 
Saxony.  If  it  falls  to  the  lot  of  a  French  prince,  I  should  on 
no  account  choose  to  remain ;  but  as  long  as  there  is  yet  a 
corner  of  Prussian  territory,  I  would  withdraw  to  it."  (Vol.  ii, 
p.  69.) 

The  "  Hannah  "  mentioned  in  this  passage  was  his  half- 
sister,  afterwards  the  wife  of  Arndt.  He  had  brought  her  to 
live  with  him  at  Halle,  and  she  shared  with  him  the  tedious 
months  that  followed.  The  University  suspended,  the 
salaries  not  paid,  the  government  incapable,  the  capital  in 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  the  official  classes  cringing  and 
the  whole  country  prostrate,  what  could  a  poor  professor 
do,  but  use  his  enforced  leisure  in  keeping  up  his  own 
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spirit  and  his  friends'  against  ignoble  acquiescence  or 
despair  ?  And  this  assuredly  he  did.  In  spite  of  physical 
weakness,  induced  by  want  of  sufficient  fire,  food  and  wine, 
and  in  face  of  spies  and  traitors,  he  preached  high-hearted 
political  sermons,  shirking  nothing,  and  bating  no  breath 
that  should  flow  strong  from  the  Christian  and  the  patriot. 
In  close  sequence  on  his  own  privations,  came  anxieties 
about  his  northern  friends.  In  November,  the  French 
occupied  Hamburg.  They  meant  to  sweep  on  to  Dantzig, 
and  Stralsund  lay  between.  Schleiermacher  had  counselled 
Willich  to  send  his  wife  and  child  (a  second  was  near)  to 
Riigen  in  case  of  approaching  siege.  But,  to  provide  also 
for  the  case  of  her  not  choosing  to  leave  her  husband,  he 
had  written  cheerily  to  her,  reporting  the  brave  bearing  and 
escapes  of  Steffens'  wife  and  child,  and  assuring  her  that 
her  motherhood  would  conciliate  the  soldiers'  respect  for 
her  and  hers.  Stralsund  was  besieged  in  February ;  and 
on  the  13th  March  his  Henriette  wrote  thus  to  Schleier- 
macher : 

"  Dear,  dear  Schleier  !  my  beloved  friend,  my  father  \  O  my 
God,  my  Gkxl !  how  am  I  to  tell  it  you  and  you  to  hear  it  ? 
Schleier,  I  am  no  longer  the  happy  Jette,  whose  sacred  bless- 
ings were  your  heart's  delight.  My  dear  Schleier,  prepare  to 
hear  the  uttermost  of  bitterness  :  the  happy  Jette  is  now  a  poor, 
afflicted,  lone-weeping  Jette.  O  my  Schleier, — let  it  come  out 
and  be  over, — the  dreadful  word  ;— my  Ehrenfried,  my  fondly, 
deeply  loved  Ehrenfried, — is  with  me  no  more  : — he  lives  in 
another  world !  O  Schleier,  can  you  take  it  in  ?  can  you  con- 
ceive that  I  have  lived  through  it?  I  cannot  understand  it 
myself,— this  calmness  with  which  I  have  borne  it,  and  shall 
bear  it.  How  I  long  to  open  to  you  my  whole  heart !  Yes, 
indeed,  Schleier,  you  have  cause  enough  to  weep  for  me,  but 
you  may  calm  yourself  again  ;  God  is  with  me  in  his  strength  ; 
I  do  not  faint  or  despair ;  I  still  live  wholly  in  the  feeling  of 
his  love  and  mine ;  he  is  ever  in  my  heart ;  I  love  him  with 
the  entire  capacity  of  my  soul's  power  and  yearning.  O 
Schleier,  in  the  midst  of  my  sorrow  there  are  yet  blessed  mo- 
ments, when  I  vividly  feel  what  a  love  ours  was,  and  that 
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surely  this  love  is  eternal,  and  it  is  impossible  God  can  destroy 
it,  for  God  himself  is  love.    Schleier,  I  bear  this  life  whilst 
nature  will ;  for  I  have  still  work  to  do  for  the  children,— his 
and  mine  :  but,  O  God,  with  what  longing,  what  foreshadowings 
of  unutterable  blessedness,  do  I  gaze  across  into  that  world 
where  he  lives  !    What  joy  for  me  to  die  !    Schleier, — shall  I 
not  find  him  again  ?    O  my  God  !  I  implore  you,  Schleier,  by 
ail  that  is  dear  to  you  and  sacred,  give  me,  if  you  can,  the  cer- 
tain assurance  of  finding  and  knowing  him  again.    Tell  me 
your  inmost  faith  on  this,  dear  Schleier ;  oh,  if  it  fails,  I  am 
undone.    It  is  for  this  that  I  live,  for  this  that  I  submissively 
and  quietly  endure,--this  is  the  one  only  outlook  that  sheds  a 
light  on  my  dark  life,— to  find  him  again,  to  live  for  him  again, 
to  bless  him  again.    O  God,  it  cannot  be  ; — it  cannot  be  de- 
stroyed, it  is  but  interrupted.     I  can  never  be  happy  again 
without  him.    O  Schleier,  speak  to  my  poor  heart    Tell  me 
what  you  believe.    O  if  he  too  should  be  longing  and  trying  to 
keep  the  remembrance  of  me,  perhaps  often  hovering  round  me 
unseen  !    O  how  my  poor  heart  is  tossed  hither  and  thither 
with  surmises  of  hope  and  doubt !    Yet  no  !  the  doubts  are 
little  more  than  passing  thoughts  :  this  I  feel  as  eternal  conso- 
lation that  does  not  pass,  our  love  was  the  divine  reality,  death 
cannot  annihilate  it.     O  mySchleier,  how  I  long  for  you  !    You 
will  be  my  comfort  and  stay :  I  feel  such  an  inward  trust  in 
you ;  I  shall  tell  you  every,  thing  that  has  come  to  me  in  this 
sad  time.    O  Schleier,  how  you  too  will  mourn  over  your  dear 
faithful  friend  !    Oh  !  how  could  I  be  so  happy?  with  what 
delight,  when  I  was  beside  him,  did  I  look  forward  to  the  mo- 
ther's joy  again  1  now  I  shall  have  many  a  tear  to  shed  over 
the  little  one's  cradle.    My  Ehrenfried  was  ill  only  eight  days 
of  nervous  fever  :  I  was  always  hopeful ;  I  thought  it  could 
not  be  :  I  nursed  him  with  tenderest  love,  and  he  was  ever  so 
gentle  and  kind  and  affectionate.    But  oh,  at  last,  for  some 
days,  the  fever  was  so  high,  that  he  was  no  longer  himself : 
bitter  remembrance,  yet  not  unmixed  with  sweetness !  how  in 
his  delirium  his  love  for  me  was  ever  breaking  through  !  after 
the  illness  had  quite  obscured  his  reason,  he  still  called  me 
by  sweet  names.    The  last  word  which  he  said  to  me  was  when 
I  asked  him,  *  You  don't  know  your  Jette  still  ? '    *  Yes,  Jette, 
my  sweet  bride  I '    O  Schleier,  what  meaning  and  what  truth — 
his  bride !  that  I  am  !  and  I  will  make  myself  worthy  to  be 
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wholly  united  with  him  again, — to  be  wholly  his  own.  Do  you 
know  when  it  is  that  I  feel  the  grasp  of  the  sorrow  too  bitterly  ? 
It  is  when  I  think, — '  in  that  future  the  old  things  will  go  for 
nothing  ;  whoever  is  worthiest  of  him  will  be  nearest  to  him  ; 
and  oh !  many  of  those  who  love  him  are  worthier  than  I :'  and 
when  I  think  *  his  soul  is  resolved  back, — quite  melted  away 
in  the  great  All, — the  old  is  quite  gone  by,  it  will  never  come  to 
recognition'  again,'  O  Schleier,  this  I  cannot  bear :  O  speak  to 
me,  dear,  dear !  Farewell,  Schleier,  I  have  so  much  to  say  to 
you,  yet  now  perhaps  it  will  be  some  time  first.  However,  you 
will  know  from  this  how  it  is  with  me.  I  suffer  much  ;  but 
inward  calm  and  outward  composure  never  quite  give  way. 
Yourjette."  (Vol.  ii.  p.  82.) 

Did  ever  stricken  soul  more  purely  speak  ? — truly  a  cry 
^^  de  profundis  P^  What  a  tone  to  break  out  of  the  noise 
of  war  !  to  think  that  siege  can  be  set  to  such  holy  music  ! 
In  such  utterances  of  infinite  sorrow  and  aspiration, — even 
in  the  instinctive  shudder  with  which  doubts  are  tried  and 
dashed  away, — there  is  an  irresistible  persuasiveness  that 
no  ingenuities  of  evidence  or  speculation  can  approach. 
The  native  affinities  of  human  goodness, — the  capacious 
thirst  of  human  love, — ^are  laid  bare,  and  show  the  true 
measure  of  the  life  to  which  they  belong.  But  how  in 
such  a  moment,  when  every  word  may  have  so  terrible  a 
reality,  shall  Schleiermacher  deal  with  these  passionate 
questionings ;  and  from  a  distance,  upon  the  dumb  paper, 
without  the  modulating  voice,  soothe  that  poor  spirit,  that 
wants  the  one  and  dreads  "  the  All "  ?  Some  only  of  his 
words  can  we  find  space  to  give  : 

"  My  poor  dear  child,  could  I  but  press  thee  in  thy  tears  to 
my  heart !  I  too  have  hot  bitter  tears  to  shed  ;  and  we  would 
mingle  them.  Oh !  to  see  so  precious  a  happiness  broken  t 
You  know  how  my  heart  clung  to  it.  Yet  you  set  me  such  a 
beautiful  example.  Your  sorrow  is  so  pure  and  holy ;  it  has 
nothing  which  your  father  could  wish  otherwise.  Let  us  count 
this  sorrow  among  the  highest  treasures  of  our  life,  and  love  it 
as  we  do  our  departed,  and  with  quiet  sadness  conform  our- 
selves to  the  eternal  and  holy  disposal  of  God.    But  you  come 
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to  me  and  tell  me  I  am  to  dissipate  your  doubts.  It  is  only, 
however,  the  images  of  fancy  in  her  hour  of  travail  that  you 
want  me  to  confirm.  Dear  Jette,  what  can  I  say  ?  Certainty 
is  not  given  us  as  to  what  lies  beyond  this  life.  Mistake  me 
not ;  certainty,  I  mean,  for  the  imagination,  which  insists  on 
seeing  every  thing  in  definite  forms  :  but  else  is  it  supremely 
certain,  and  nothing  would  be  certain  if  this  were  not,  that  there 
is  no  death,  no  extinction  for  the  spirit  True  it  is,  that  in  the 
personal  life  the  spirit  does  not  find  its  essence,  but  only  makes 
its  apparition, — to  be  renewed,  we  know  not  how :  all  here  is 
beyond  our  knowledge ;  we  can  only  imagine.  But  in  your 
sacred  sorrow  let  your  loving  pious  fancy  shape  its  visions 
freely,  and  forbid  it  not  For  pious  fancy  it  is,  I  know,  and 
can  never  wish  any  thing  which  would  be  at  variance  with  the 
eternal  disposal  of  God  :  and  so  all  that  it  paints  will  be  true, 
if  you  only  quietly  let  it  be  as  it  will.  And  so  I  can  give  you 
assurance  that  your  love  will  for  ever  have  what  it  desires. 
You  surely  cannot  now  wish  that  Ehrenfried, — O  God,  the  dear 
name,  how  it  comes  to  me,  now  that  I  write  it ! — you  surely 
cannot  wish  that  he  should  return  into  this  life ;  because  it 
would  be  contrary  to  the  eternal  plan,  which  every  one  prefers 
to  any  single  and  separate  wish.  For  this  present  life  your  love 
covets  no  more  than  to  bear  him  about  in  your  heart,  to  keep 
his  memory,  his  image,  indelibly  with  you,  as  a  most  living  and 
holy  presence  ;  and  to  let  him  live  ag^ain  in  yourself,  and  anew 
in  your  sweet  children, — ^that  suffices  you.  For  the  future,  you 
do  not  at  present  know  what  possibly  or  rightly  would  suffice 
you  ;  because  you  know  not  the  disposals  there.  But  when 
once  there,  you  will  know  them,  and  will  then  feel  no  more 
desire  than  now  of  any  thing  that  would  be  at  variance  with 
them,  and  be  just  as  sure  of  full  and  blessed  content. 

When  your  imagination  brings  before  you  the  idea  of  a 
melting-away  into  the  great  All,  let  it  not,  dear  child,  lay  on 
you  any  touch  of  bitter  sorrow.  Do  but  think  of  it  as  a  merg- 
ing not  into  death  but  into  life,  and  that  the  highest  life.  It  is 
indeed  that  after  which  we  all  strive  in  this  life,  only  that  we 
never  reach  it, — viz.  to  live  simply  in  the  divine  whole  to  which 
we  belong,  and  to  put  away  from  us  the  pretension  to  set  up 
for  ourselves,  as  if  we  could  be  our  own.  If  be  now  is  living 
in  God,  and  you  love  him  eternally  in  God  as  you  loved  and 
knew  God  in  him,  can  you  think  of  any  thing  sublimer  and 
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more  glorious  ?  Is  not  this  the  highest  end  of  love,  in  com- 
•  parison  with  which  every  thing  which  clings  only  to  the  personal 
life  and  arises  thence,  is  nothing  ?  But  when  you  call  up  ber- 
fore  your  thought  new  investitures  of  beings  corresponding  with 
those  of  the  present  life,  and  dream  that  while  others  are  near 
your  beloved,  you  may  be  far, — in  this  there  is  nothing,  dear 
daughter  ;  it  is  a  mere  spectre  ;  and  you  must  shun  it.  Love  is 
assuredly  the  power  that  draws  minds  together,— the  great 
eternal  law  of  their  nature.  Is  there,  then,  any  one  that  loves 
him  more  than  you  ?  or  any  other  that  he  loves  more  than  he 
does  you  ?  Do  you  not  belong  to  one  another  as  segments  of 
one  life  ?  Oh  !  as  sure  as  my  holy  joy  in  your  union  is  one  of 
the  dearest  feelings  of  my  heart,  so  it  is  with  you^  and  to  eternity 
nothing  can  ever  come  between  you."    (Vol.  ii.  p.  84.) 

Whether  Henriette's  problem,-^the  problem  of  which 
thought  and  sorrow  never  tire, — was  laid  to  rest  for  her  by 
these  careful  words,  remains  untold.  Scarcely  were  they  in 
her  hands  before  her  heart  was  recalled  to  this  world,  yet 
not  without  the  tincture  of  another,  by  the  birth  of  her 
fatherless  boy.  Her  artless,  fresh,  confiding  letters  are 
soon  resumed ;  and  they  so. lay  open  her  whole  nature  at 
the  feet  of  Schleiermacher,  that  we  are  hardly  surprised  to 
find  his  half-paternal  sentiment  towards  her  gradually 
changing  into  a  tenderer  affection.  After  the  lapse  of 
about  a  year  and  a  half,  he  makes  a  summer  journey  to 
Riigen ;  and  she  engages  herself  to  become  his  wife.  He 
was  just  double  her  age: — on  their  marriage,  in  March, 
1809,  she  was  twenty-one  and  he  was  forty : — ^but  her  sad 
experience  had  brought  a  pecuKar  moral  maturity :  and  the 
difference  between  them  was  perhaps  no  unfit  balance  to 
his  great  susceptibility  and  dependence  on  the  side  of  the 
affections.  An  earlier,  more  equal,  less  protective  relation, 
might  have  been  less  happy  for  his  stability  and  force  of 
character.  The  letters  between  them  during  the  nine 
months  prior  to  their  marriage  are  too  numerous  for  the 
general  purpose  of  these  volumes,  and  might  advantageously 
have  been  thinned  by  the  editor :  especially  as  they  were 
written  at  a  time  of  deepest  political  anxiety ;   and  the 
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reader  looks  for  allusions  to  public  affairs  with  an  eager- 
ness which  makes  him  impatient  of  lovers'  diffuseness  and 
iteration. 

Of  Schleiermacher's  enumerated  contingencies  for  Halle, 
the  place  experienced  the  worst.  It  was  included  within 
the  new  kingdom  of  Westphalia  under  Jerome  Bonaparte. 
A  form  of  prayer  for  the  king  and  queen  was  issued  and 
enjoined  on  the  clergy  for  weekly  use  in  the  churches. 
Schleiermacher  declined  to  compromise  his  nationality  by 
obedience,  and  quitted  Halle  for  Berlin.  As  soon  as  the 
insecure  and  miserable  peace  of  the  autumn  of  1807  was 
concluded,  the  project  began  to  be  entertained  of  consti- 
tuting a  University  in  Berlin.  This  was  one  of  the  mea- 
sures devised  by  the  heads  of  the  patriotic  party  for  rallying 
the  national  spirit  and  keeping  alive  the  forces  of  German 
genius  till  an  hour  of  opportunity  should  set  them  free :  on 
this  very  account  the  king  hesitated,  and  sycophants  of  the 
French  party  dissuaded.  But  Napoleon  could  not  forbid 
a  step  which  his  own  tyranny,  in  cancelling  Halle  and 
carving  out  Westphalia,  had  necessitated :  and  the  enlight- 
ened counsels  of  William  von  Humboldt  prevailed.  Had 
the  project  fallen  through,  Schleiermacher,  to  whom  it 
assigned  professorial  duties  from  the  first,  would  have  gone, 
on  his  marriage,  to  settle  at  Frankfort. 

The  University  was  born  in  a  time  of  sorrow ;  and  could 
expect  no  festive  years  at  first.  From  1809  to  18 13,  the 
deepest  political  darkness  brooded  over  Germany;  and 
every  Prussian  conspicuous  enough  to  be  noticed  by  the 
jealousy  of  the  French  oppressor  had  to  choose  between 
open  servility  and  tacit  conspiracy.  Schleiermacher  was  so 
well  known  to  be  in  closest  connection  and  sympathy  with 
the  band  of  men  who  had  resolved  on  recovering  a  national 
life,  that  he  had  already,  at  an  early  period  of  the  French 
occupancy,  been  marked  and  reprimanded  for  disaffection. 
In  December,  1808,  he  writes  : 

"  I  was  intending  to  say  plenty  more  to  you  :  but  what  do 
you  think  intervenes  ?    A  carriage  drives  up  :  a  French  officer 
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steps  out)  comes  up  here,  and  desires  me  to  accompany  him  to 
Marshal  Davoust.  Two  other  gentlemen  besides  were  seated 
in  the  carriage  :  and  all  that  it  came  to  was  this ;  Davoust 
addressed  us,  saying  that  we  were  marked  as  hot-headed  dis- 
turbers, and  so  forth.  To  me  the  whole  thing  was  very  droll : 
I  was  obliged  to  play  the  part  of  interpreter  for  the  others,  and 
went  through  the  character  with  all  gravity.  The  othiers  were 
people  wholly  unknown  to  me,  in  no  way  friends  of  mine. 
Lucky  folks  now-a-days  are  the  quite  unknown  ;  and  I  owe  my 
special  honour  to  some  stupid  report  about  my  preaching." 
(Vol.  ii.  p.  178.) 

He  continued,  however,  with  quiet  constancy,  using  both 
chair  and  pulpit  in  preparing  for  a  worthier  time ;  and 
without  deluding  himself  with  any  hopes  of  speedy  political 
regeneration:  in  September,  181 1,  he  writes  to  Charlotte 
von  Kathen  in  Sweden : 

"  A  dismal  picture  certainly  does  your  whole  condition  pre- 
sent. Were  it  of  any  use  to  you,  \  would  describe  to  you  the 
aspect  of  things  in  many  districts  of  our  State,  especially  in 
Prussia, — a  hundred  times  worse  than  with  you.  There  is 
nothing  for  it  but  to  give  up  all  thought  of  outward  well-being, 
and  make  up  our  mind  that  before  improvement  can  begin  on 
that  side,  we  must  go  through  the  most  frightful  upturnings  and 
desolations  :  and  we  must  be  content  to  provide  for  their  effec- 
tual power  and  success  when  they  come,  by  giving  right  direc- 
tion to  the  mind  of  our  people.  To  this  I  address  myself  by 
every  means  at  my  command :  how  long  I  may  be  able  to  do 
it,  God  knows."    (Vol.  ii.  p.  259.) 

It  was  not  till  the  spring  of  181 3,  when  the  remnant  of 
the  last  French  army  was  struggling  home  from  Russia,  that 
the  smothered  fires  of  national  hope  broke  out  again,  and 
the  German  powers  were  reunited  in  a  common  effort  to 
relieve  Europe  of  the  scourge  it  had  endured  so  long.  In 
May,  a  French  army  having  advanced  on  its  way  to  Berlin 
as  far  as  the  road  between  Wittemberg  and  Torgau,  the 
city,  which  the  king  intended  to  defend,  was  deemed  un- 
safe; and  Schleiermacher  sent  his  wife  and  children  (he 
had  now  a  daughter  of  his  own,  in  addition  to  the  step- 
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children)  into  Silesia  to  be  out  of  the  way.  His  letters  to 
Henriette  give  a  lively  picture  of  the  state  of  the  city  during 
the  latter  part  of  May  and  the  greater  part  of  June ;  at  first 
in  hourly  expectation  of  the  enemy's  appearance ;  then  in 
anxiety  from  uncertain  rumours  of  great  engagements ;  and 
finally,  in  half  disappointment  that  even  the  successes  of 
Billow  should  have  turned  the  tide  another  way.  In  a 
letter  of  May  15th  he  says  : 

**  According  to  reports  current  to-day,  an  engagement  is  to 
be  expected  to-day  or  to-morrow  between  Biilow  and  the 
French  that  have  crossed  the  Elbe,  which  will  probably  decide 
the  approaching  fate  of  Berlin.  But  do  not  be  anxious  about 
me,  my  love.  The  arrangements  for  defence  will  not  have 
attained  such  forwardness  as  to  enable  us  to  do  any  thing  here ; 
and  therefore  the  militia  levies  will  probably  only  be  called  out 
in  order  to  withdraw  from  the  city.  In  such  case  that  is  what 
I  shall  do,  and  shall  come  to  you  quite  easily.  Only  think,  this 
morning  I  had  just  set  to  regularly  at  a  sermon,  when  this  re- 
port, which  Twesten  brought  me,  obliged  me  to  jump  up. 
Going  into  the  city,  I  heard  that  the  militia  levies  were  to  move 
but  en  masse  to  the  Templar's  Hill  in  the  morning  at  half-past 
four.  Imagine  my  horror  at  finding  that  I  had  not  yet  got  any 
ammunition,  and  it  was  Sunday.  No  notice,  however,  had  yet 
been  received  at  our  sectional  office.  So  I  run  quickly  to  the 
head  office,  and  find  there  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  the  rumoured 
order.  But  I  will  take  warning  and  to-morrow  supply  myself 
with  the  needful,  that  I  may  not  be  put  to  shame  before  my 
conurades."    (Vol.  ii.  p.  276.) 

On  the  next  day  but  one  he  writes  : 

"To-day  I  have  done  up  the  house,  paid  off  the  people 
though  keeping  them  still  here,  bought  powder-flask  and  can- 
teen, got  Roder's  green  bag  mended  and  packed,  and  my  money 
changed  for  gold.  My  most  important  papers,  your  letters  and 
Henriette  Herz^s  packets,  I  have  given  to  Pischon  to  keep.  The 
linen  and  your  books  are  in  the  cellar.  This  haste,  my  love, 
has  been  occasioned  by  unfavourable  accounts  which  were 
spread  this  morning  early.  Biilow,  it  was  said,  was  under  great 
pressure  fi*om  superior  force,  and  was  in  rapid  retreat.    Tran- 
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quillizing  reports  from  him  have  now  come  in  this  evening. 
There  is  nothing  to  fear,  he  believes,  for  Berlin  :  and  he  in- 
tends, on  receiving  reinforcements,  to  move  in  advance  again 
and  take  the  offensive.  The  excitable  populace,  by  help  of  this 
report,  has  got  over  all  difficulties,  and  it  has  grown  in  their 
hands  almost  into  a  victory."    (Vol  ii.  p.  277.) 

During  all  this  time  of  excitement  Schleiermacher  con- 
tinued,— ^and  he  alone, — to  give  his  University  lectures,  as 
well  as  to  preach.  The  danger  to  the  city  passed  away. 
The  wifCj  who,  after  all,  had  been  nearer  the  actual  seat  of 
war,  obtained  a  pass  from  Schamhorst  and  returned  :  and 
the  correspondence  ceased.  Of  the  great  events  of  the 
autumn  and  winter, — the  battle  of  Leipzig,  the  crossing  of 
the  Rhine  by  the  allies  and  the  advance  into  France,  there 
is  unfortunately  no  notice.  Indeed,  the  only  grudge  we 
have  against  Henriette  is,  that  she  spoiled  Schleiermacher's 
letter-writing.  He  is  no  sooner  married  than  an  epistolary 
dumbness  seizes  him :  and  it  is  only  when  a  journey  sepa- 
rates him  from  Henriette  that  the  post-office  ever  hears  of 
him  again.  Nor  can  we  say  that  even  then  any  thing  like 
the  old  faculty  reappears :  the  light  play  of  thought  and 
the  variegated  colours  of  feeling  are  gone ;  and,  except  in 
one  or  two  disquisitional  letters,  the  preponderance  of 
household  prose  becomes  great.  The  period  from  the 
peace  to  his  death,  on  the  12th  February,  1834,  was  by  far 
the  most  important  for  his  influence  on  the  world,  the  time 
of  his  greatest  academic  activity,  of  his  most  scientific  pro- 
ductions, of  his  highest  ecclesiastical  repute.  But  precisely 
of  this  period  these  volumes  contain  only  the  most  meagre 
memorials,  and  give  us  nothing  to  say.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  establishment  of  Hegel  and  the  rising  influence  of 
his  school  threw  Schleiermacher  painfully  into  the  shade ; 
and  the  strife  of  academic  factions  in  Berlin  somewhat 
embittered  his  latter  days.  Traces  of.  this  are  to  be  found 
in  the  latter  part  of  our  second  volume ;  and  a  certain  shade 
of  depression  steals  over  us  as  we  read,  as  if  the  light  were 
beginning  to  burn  dim  and  could  no  longer  conquer  the 
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chill  and  sadness  of  the  space  around.  When  Amdt  took 
the  half-sister  Nanni  to  wife  in  1817,  the  good  Charlotte 
exchanged  Gnadenfrei  for  Berlin,  and  succeeded  to  her 
place.  She  died  before  her  brother,  in  1831:  and  of  his 
departure  it  was  left  for  Henriette  to  tell  the  tale ; — ^how 
worthily  of  her  and  of  him  the  following  words  will  show  : 
they  were  written  as  a  memorial  for  her  children  : 

"  For  twelve  days  your  dear  father  had  suffered  from  much 
hoarseness  and  cough,  though  looking,  in  spite  of  great  pale- 
ness, bright  and  clear.  Uneasy  as  we  were,  and  much  as  we 
begged  him  to  take  more  care  of  himself,  he  put  aside  all  such 
suggestions  with  the  assurance  that  he  felt  perfectly  well,  that 
this  affection  was  quite  superficial  and  was  of  no  radical  con- 
sequence. 

Thursday  the  6th  was  the  last  evening  spent  in  the  quiet 
cheerfulness  of  the  family  circle.  During  Friday  night  the 
illness  set  in  with  a  fearful  attack  of  pains  throughout  the  body 
(he  had  had,  without  mentioning  it,  a  transient  one  like  it  the 
night  before),  so  that  your  dear  father  declared  he  could  not 
say  where  the  pains  were,  but  only  that  every  fibre  of  him  was 
torn  with  pain.  His  look  was  that  of  a  dying  man,  and  he  very 
distinctly  expressed  his  anticipation  of  death.  I  had  at  once 
sent  for  the  physician,  who  found  the  case  very  critical,  but 
succeeded  in  subduing  this  state  after  a  few  hours,  so  that  he 
lay  still  and  without  pain  in  bed. 

On  Sunday  a  consultation  was  held  of  four  physicians.  On 
that  day  the  inflammation  rapidly  became  extreme  in  a  few 
hours.  He  was  bled  twice  within  the  day  :  the  physicians  still 
gave  hope,  but  in  a  way  which  hardly  left  on  the  bystanders 
any  doubt  how  matters  really  stood.  I  never  left  his  bed.  The 
children  and  friends  who  were  within  call  in  the  adjacent  room 
executed  all  commissions:  for  personal  attendance  on  him 'I 
was  sufficient ;  and  I  was  enjoined  to  preserve  the  utmost 
quiet.  I  kept  the  injunction  so  conscientiously  as  to  give  no 
opening  for  a  single  precious  word. 

He  often  assured  me  he  did  not  suffer  so  much  as  might 
appear.  During  the  whole  illness  he  was  in  a  mood  of  clear 
gende  quietude,  of  exact  compliance  with  every  direction,  with- 
out a  sound  of  complaint  or  dissatisfaction, — ^kindly  and  patient? 
though  serious  and  abstracted. 
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Early  on  Monday  the  physician  found  his  pulse  and  features 
those  of  a  dying  man. 

I  here  set  down  from  memory  the  few  precious  words  which 
I  have  been  able  to  retain.  Once  he  called  me  to  his  bedside 
and  said  :  '  I  suppose  I  am,  properly  speaking,  in  a  condition 
oscillating  between  consciousness  and  unconsciousness  (referring 
to  his  having  taken  opium,  and  in  consequence  dozing  a  good 
deal) ;  but  inwardly  I  experience  the  divinest  moments  ;  I 
cannot  help  thinking  the  deepest  speculative  thoughts,  and 
these  with  me  are  completely  one  with  the  inmost  religious 
feelings.'  Once  he  raised  his  hand,  saying  with  great  solemnity, 
— '  Here  I  light  a  flame  of  sacrifice.'  Another  time, — *  To  the 
children  I  bequeath  the  saying  of  St.  John,"  Love  one  another."  * 
Again,  another  time, — '  The  good  children,  what  a  God's-bless- 
ing  they  are  to  us  ! '  Again, — '  I  charge  you,  greet  all  my 
friends,  and  tell  them  how  deeply  I  have  loved  them.'  *How 
I  am  enjoying  the  precious  days  of  our  silver  wedding, — Hild- 
chen's  wedding, — I  am  quite  going  over  it  all  here  beforehand. 
^  I  should  have  been  so  glad  to  remain  with  you  and  the  chil- 
dren.' And  when  I  gave  expression  to  my  hope, — 'Delude 
thyself  not,  dear  love '  (with  the  highest  fervour),  *  there  is  still 
much  that  is  hard  to  understand.'  He  also  desired  to  see  the 
children  ;  yet  on  my  begging  him  to  avoid  every  thing  agitat- 
ing, he  relinquished  the  wish,  and  was  satisfied  that  each  should 
come  just  once  into  the  room  to  bring  something.  Several 
times  he  asked  who  was  in  the  next  room  :  and  when  I  men- 
tioned the  names  of  the  dear  friends  and  said,  ^They  are  with  the 
children  joining  in  silent  prayer,'  it  seemed  to  give  him  pleasure. 

On  the  last  morning  his  suffering  visibly  increased.  He  com- 
plained of  violent  burning  within,  and  the  first  and  last  sound 
of  complaint  broke  from  him,  *  O  Lord,  my  suffering  is  great' 
The  unmistakeable  features  of  death  set  in,  the  eye  was  un- 
steady, the  death-struggle  was  there.  He  then  put  the  two  first 
fingers  on  the  left  eye,  as  he  did  when  in  deep  reflection,  and 
began  to  speak : 

'  I  have  never  clung  to  the  dead  letter,  and  we  have  Jesus 
Christ's  reconciling  death,  his  body  and  his  blood.  But  I  have 
always  believed,  and  I  now  still  believe,  that  the  Lord  Jesus 
gave  the  Last  Supper  in  water  and  wine.'*  « 

*  Wine  had  been  expressly  forbidden  him.  And  among  the  Jews, 
as  among  the  ancients  universally,  wine,  it  is  well  known,  was  never 
used  unmixed  with  water. 
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During  this  he  had  raised,  himself  up,  his  features  began  to 
kindle,  his  voice  was  clear  and  strong.  He  asked  with  a  priesdy 
solemnity, '  Are  ye  all  one  with  me  in  this  faith,  that  the  Lord 
Jesus  blessed  the  water  also  in  the  wine  P — ^to  which  we  replied 
with  a  loud  *  Yes.'  *  Thus  let  us  take  the  Lord's  Supper, — you 
the  wine,  and  I  the  water,'  said  he  very  solemnly ;  *  but  about 
G.'  (the  sacristan) '  we  must  not  mind.  Quick  !  quick  !  let  no 
one  scruple  about  the  form.'  When  what  was  needful  had 
been  fetched, — we  meanwhile  waiting  with  him  in  solenm 
silence, — ^he  began,  in  prelude  to  the  act  of  celebration,  to  utter 
some  words  of  prayer,  with  features  transfigured  and  eyes  in 
which  amarvellous  brilliancy  was  reflected  on  us, — the  glow, 
indeed,  of  a  glorified  love  as  he  gazed  at  us.  Then  he  gave  the 
bread  first  to  me,  next  to  each  one  else  that  was  there,  and 
lastly  he  took  it  himself,  uttering  aloud  in  every  instance  the 
institutive  words, '  Take  and  eat,'  &c.  :  so  loud,  indeed,  did  he 
speak  as  to  be  clearly  heard  by  all  the  children,  who  knelt 
listening  at  the  door  of  the  next  room. 

In  the  same  way  he  handed  the  wine,  uttering  the  institutive 
words  at  length ;  and  finally  took  the  water,  after  again  re- 
peating the  words  to  himself  as  well.  Then, '  By  these  words 
of  Scripture  I  abide ;  they  are  the  foundation  of  my  faith.' 
When  he  had  uttered  the  blessing,  his  eyes  turned  once  more 
in  full  affection  upon  me ;  then,  *  In  this  love  and  communion 
we  are  one  and  remain  one.'  He  laid  himself  back  upon  the 
{mUow.  The  transfigured  look  rested  on  him  stilL  Ih  a  few 
minutes  he  said  :  'Now  can  I  too  no  longer  abide  here  :'  and 
then, '  Lay  me  in  another  position.'  We  laid  him  on  his  side. 
He  drew  a  few  breaths,  and  life  was  gone.  Meanwhile  all 
the  children  had  come  in  and  knelt  round  the  bed.  His  eye 
gradually  closed.  How  inadequate  now  is  even  memory  to  the 
reality  of  that  tremendous  moment  I "    (VoL  ii.  p.  482.) 


VIII. 
COMTE'S  LIFE  AND  PHILOSOPHY.* 

From  the  day  of  a  man's  death  seven  years  must  elapse 
so  this  Catechism  informs  us,  before  he  can  be  "  incar- 
parated  in  the  Supreme  Being;  "  i.e,  registered  among  the 
worthies  of  humanity,  and  honoured  with  a  commemorative 
bust  We  neither  belong  to  the  new  priesthood,  nor  are 
within  six  years  of  the  date  that  must  decide  the  question 
of  Comte's  apotheosis.  Leaving  so  great  a  verdict  to  the 
council  of  the  future,  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  labours  of 
his  translator  and  the  recent  close  of  his  career  to  notice  a 
few  characteristics  of  his  genius  and  system.  Neither  the 
puerilities  of  his  later  writings,  nor  the  self-exaggeration 
pervading  them  all,  cancel  his  claim  to  recognition  as  the 
most  powerful  and  constructive  thinker  of  the  modem 
scientific  school,  and  as  a  half-pious  believer  in  the  dreary 
visions  of  a  philosophy  held  by  many,  though  avowed  by 
few.  The  difficulties  over  which  his  influence  has  triumphed 
attest  his  intellectual  force.  In  his  survey  of  particular 
sciences,  not  excepting  his  own  (the  mathematics),  he  has 
incurred  the  reproach  of  serious  errors  and  misconceptions. 
Even  among  savants,  his  temper  and  personal  pretensions 
aire  as  unique  as  are  Ewald's  among  critics  and  theologians. 
His  style  is  an  oppressive  miracle  of  tediousness,  benumbing 
the  vivacity  of  the  cleverest  translator,  and  taxing  the 

*  "The  Catechism  of  Positive  Religion."  Translated  from  the 
French  of  Auguste  Comte,  by  Richard  Congreve.  London  :  Chap- 
man, i%^.^NatioHalJi€view^  1858. 
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patience  of  the  most  practised  student.  His  chief  reputed 
merit — ^the  creation  of  Sociology — he  proclaims  with  the 
airs  of  a  furyor,  instead  of  committing  it  to  the  test  of  time 
and  thought ;  and  men  like  Mr.  Mill,  who  had  accepted  his 
baptism,  and  been  initiated  into  his  gospel,  excuse  them- 
selves from  his  apocalypse.  And  no  sooner  do  "Secularists" 
indulge  their  gratitude  for  his  abolition  of  theologies  and 
hierarchies,  than  he  publishes  himself  Supreme  Pontiff  of 
humanity,  and  sets  up  a  theocracy  without  a  God.  Yet,  in 
spite  of  every  weakness  and  offence,  he  has  found  his  way 
to  the  thought  of  the  present  age.  A  few  vigorous  minds 
he  has  moulded  to  an  extent  unknown,  perhaps,  even  to 
themselves ;  and  many  more  owe  no  slight  obligation  to 
the  pregnant  hints  everywhere  scattered  through  his  first 
great  work.  His  main  attempt — ^viz.  to  destroy  the  anti- 
thesis between  the  physical  and  the  moral  sciences,  and 
draw  them  out  in  one  continuous  series,  by  ranging  man 
and  his  life  among  natural  objects — has  established  itself 
as  a  characteristic  of  our  time,  and  exhibits  more  signs  of 
vigour  than  the  older  forms  of  anthropological  and  social 
doctrine.  If  the  most  marked  intellectual  tendency  of  the 
age  be  to  advance  the  lines  of  every  science  into  a  domain 
hitherto  distinct  —  to  press  physical  conceptions  into 
chemistry,  chemical  into  physiology,  physiological  into 
morals  and  politics,  and  by  the  energy  of  inductive  law  to 
shoulder  metaphysics  and  theology  over  the  brink  of  the 
world  altogether — ^it  is  largely  due  to  the  action,  direct  and 
indirect,  of  the  Philosophic  Positive, 

The  doctrines  of  Comte  can  scarcely  be  appreciated  with- 
out some  reference  to  his  personal  career.  On  this  point, 
indeed,  he  himself  lays  no  little  stress ;  and  he  has  accord- 
ingly supplied,  in  a  series  of  prefaces,  an  autobiographical 
sketch  of  his  mental  history.  It  appears  that  during  his 
earliest  years  he  was  exposed  to  two  singularly  inharmo- 
nious influences,  whose  struggle  must  have  affected  his 
whole  development.  His  family  belonged  to  the  Catholic 
and  Monarchical  party  in  the  South  of  France ;  to  con- 
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ciliate  which  the  first  Napoleon  had  surrendered  to  ecclesi- 
astical rkgime  the  young  revolutionary  schools,  in  which,  at 
the  same  time,  the  exact  sciences  constituted  the  prepon- 
derant discipline,  and  the  political  sentiments  of  the  crisis 
still  remained.     No  amalgamation  could  well  take  place 
between  elements  so  discordant.     From  the  first,  the  theo- 
logical influence  seems  to  have  found  no  entry  into  our 
author's  nature ;  and  his  whole  problem  was  to  bring  hi 
political  and  social  ideas  into  some  systematic  relation  to 
his  mathematical  and  physical  knowledge.     In  this  respect 
his  genius  and  character  bear  the  true  Napoleonic  type ; 
and  as  the  exiled  Emperor  at  St.  Helena  shows  himself 
still  the  officer  of  artillery,  and  regards  the  world  from  the 
engineering    point  of  view,  so  Comte  betrays  the  same 
tendency  to  push  dynamics  into  the  conquest  of  history 
and  mankind,  and  coerce  the  universe  of  life  and  persons 
into  the  formulas  applicable  to  things.    The  French  ten- 
dency to  large  and  neat  generalization,  so  tempting  to  the 
love  of  order,  so  dangerous  to  the  paramount  feeling  of 
truth,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  checked  in  him  by  any 
considerable  devotion  to  the  litercB  humaniores.     No  trace 
appears  of  the  scholarly  habits  of  mind,  and  that  peculiar 
balance  of  faculty,  to  which  philological  and  moral  studies 
seem  to  be  indispensable.     Though  his  view  over  history 
is  wide,  and  supplies  him  with  many  original  reflections, 
yet  the  tact  of  sympathetic  criticism  is  nowhere  found,  and 
the  dominance  of  the  natural  philosopher's  rules  of  thought 
is  always  conspicuous.      His  mathematical  training  was 
completed  in  the  Polytechnic  School ;  and  during  its  pro- 
gress he  seems  to  have  fallen  under  the  influence  of  St 
Simon,  and  caught  the  inspiration  of  his  socialistic  dreams. 
This  influence  he  himself  declares  to  have  been  "  disas- 
trous ;"  inasmuch  as  it  suspended  his  purely  philosophcal 
activity,   in  favour  of  schemes  of  direct  political  experi- 
ment.    But  the  disciples  of  this  singular  enthusiast  have 
always  reproached  Comte  with  intellectual  plagiarism  from 
their  master  j  and  certainly  the  historical  generalizations  of 
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Comte  continually  remind  us  of  the  principles  and  methods 
of  the  earlier  school.    After  long  dissatisfaction  with  the 
disorderly  condition  of  all  political  and  social  speculation, 
and  an  eager  desire  to  carry  the  exactitude  of  physical 
science  up  into  the  phenomena  of  life  and  humanity,  he 
at  last  realized  his  hope  in  1822,  at  the  age  of  twenty>four, 
by  the  discovery  of  his  great  law  as  to  the  three  successive 
phases  of  human  evolution.    This  law  is  as  follows  :  that, 
both  in  the  individual  and  in  the  history  of  mankind, 
thought,  in  dealing  with  its  problems,  passes    of  neces- 
sity through  (i)  a  theological  stage ;    (2)  a   metaphysi- 
cal ;  before  reaching  (thirdly,  and  finally)  the   positive : 
resorting,  in  the  earliest  instance,  to  the  idea  of  living  and 
personal  agents  as  the  motive-power  of  nature ;  then  pro- 
ceeding   to    substitute   abstract    entities,  such  as  force, 
substance,   &c. ;  and  only  at  last  content  to  relinquish 
every  thing  except  the  study  and  classification  of  pheno- 
mena in  their  relations  of  time  and  place.     In  1825-6,  he 
sketched  in  some  minor  essays  the  mode  of  applying  this 
law  to  the  re-organization  of  the  body  poUtic ;  and  in  the 
latter  year  commenced  an  oral  exposition  of  his  discovery 
in  its  entire  range  of  application.  His  course  was  unhappily 
interrupted  by  a  profond  orage  ciribraly  in  other  wonls,  a 
temporary  attack  of  mental  disorder ;  for  their  mismanage- 
ment of  which  he  fiercely  attacks  his  physicians  apd  the 
usages  of  their  profession.    His  recovery  enabled  him  to 
complete  his  lectures  in  1829.    This  vivd-voce  exposition 
forms  the  basis  of  his  great  work  Cours  de  Philosophic 
Positive^  the  pubhcation  of  which  extended  over  twelve 
years,  from   1 830-1 842.      It  consists  of  six  very  thick 
volumes,  divided  into  sixty  lefons ;  during  the  course  of 
which  he  reviews,  by  the  light  of  his  law,  the  ensemble  of 
human  knowledge,  beginning  with  the  purely  quantitative 
sciences,  as  the  most  simple ;  and  having  taken  the  inor- 
ganic studies  in  the  order  erf  retreat  from  this  primitive 
base,  advancing  to  the  province  of  physiology.     The  laws 
won  in  that  field  he  carries  up  into  anthropology ;  and  by 
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adding  on  the  effects  of  combining  men  in  associated 
numbers,  he  seeks  to  establish  a  special  and  crowning 
science  of  Sociology,  It  is  on  his  ability  to  accomplish  this 
final  object  that  he  stakes  the  whole  credit  of  his  method ; 
and  whatever  is  prior  to  this  he  regards  as  the  mere  vesti- 
bule to  his  great  structm-e.  The  better  to  secure  a  trial  of 
his  claims  upon  this  issue,  he  has  made  his  sociological 
system  the  subject  of  a  separate  work,  Sysihme  de  Politique 
Positive ;  in  which  the  natural  sciences  are  entirely  left 
behind,  and  his  law  is  applied  exclusively  to  the  relations 
of  human  nature  and  history.  The  second  title  of  his 
work,  Traith  de  Sociologies  being  borrowed  from  his  essay 
of  1824,  resumes,  in  1851,  the  thread  of  his  early  career. 

In  the  mean  while  a  complete  revolution  had  taken 
place  both  in  his    inner  character  and  in  his  external 
relations ;  cutting  his  life  into  two  dissimilar  periods,  the 
identity  of  which  in  the  same  person  his  original  disciples 
must  find  it  difficult  to  realize.     The  severe  mathematician, 
the  rigorous  philosophic  censor,  the  scornful  materialist,  is 
now  converted  into  the  "  High  Priest  of  the  Religion  of 
Humanity,"  the  chief  of  the  "  Occidental  Republic,"  the 
type  of  the  "  Regeneration  of  the  Affections,"  sending 
missionary  despatches  to  Russian  emperors  and  Turkish 
Viziers,  and  surrendered  apparently  to  the  visionary  enthu- 
siasms of  a  St.  Simon  or  a  Robert  Owen.     He  speaks  of 
himself  as  the  founder  of   a  new,   final,  and  universal 
worship.     He  claims  an  annual  subsidy  from  his  disciples, 
in  support  of  his  sacerdotal  character,  and  addresses  to  all 
the  Western  lands  the  yearly  circular  which  demands  the 
tax.       He    repudiates    our    chronological    era    and    the 
Roman  calendar;  makes  1788  his  zero  of  human  history, 
which  begins  for  him  with  the  French  Revolution  ;  gives  us 
thirteen  months  in  the  year,  and  a  day  over  for  commemo- 
rating all  the  dead;  and  dates  his  productions  in  a  way 
horrifying  to  Quakers,  and  questionable  even  to  Hero-wor- 
shippers; finishing  one  preface  on. the  23rd  Aristotle,  year 
63,  another  on  12th  Dante,  a  third  on  the  25th  Charle- 
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magne ;  writing  to  the  Emperor  Nicholas  on  19th  Bichat, 
and  to  Reschid  Pacha  on  the  7th  Homer,  &c.  Whence 
this  extraordinary  change  in  a  man  trained  under  the  austere 
discipline  of  the  exact  sciences  ?  Skilful  observers  of  human 
character  might  perhaps  notice  in  his  first  great  work  symp- 
toms of  great  personal  peculiarity,  but  certainly  nothing 
which  could  prepare  them  for  his  later  exhibitions.  An 
overbearing  dogmatism  and  astounding  self-appreciation 
appear  in  all  his  expositions  \  and  the  personal  preface  in 
which  he  takes  leave  of  the  last  volume  of  his  Philosophiej 
besides  betraying  frequent  soreness  and  bickerings  towards 
the  Academic  and  the  savants  of  the  day,  querulously  turns 
upon  the  authorities  of  the  Polytechnic  School  for  not 
appointing  him  to  one  of  the  higher  professorships,  and 
almost  dares  them  to  dismiss  him  from  the  subordinate  post 
he  held  there.  His  contemptuous  estimate  of  the  reputa- 
tions of  the  hour  and  the  intellectual  spirit  of  his  time 
would  have  more  effect  but  for  the  manifest  admixture  of 
disappointed  feeling;  for  threnodies  on  the  "decline  of 
science  "  are  heard  with  impatience  when  deriving  their  in- 
spiration from  personal  grievances.  There  may  have  been 
grounds  for  the  complaints  of  persecution  so  freqiiently 
insinuated  against  Arago ;  but  there  is  enough  in  Comte's 
teaching  and  influence,  notwithstanding  his  incontestable 
genius,  to  explain  some  indisposition  on  the  part  of  the 
directors  of  public  education  to  trust  him  with  distinguished 
functions,  without  supposing  malignant  cabals  against  him, 
prompted  by  jealousy,  and  working  by  mean  intrigue. 
Having  publicly  proclaimed  his  real  or  supposed  injuries, 
and  challenged  dismissal,  he  was  almost  unavoidably  taken 
at  his  word ;  and  in  1843-4  underwent  what  he  terms  his 
"  pol3rtechnic  spoliation,"  followed  by  seven  years  of  perse- 
cution from  the  "  pedantocracy  "  of  Paris.  It  was  during 
this  interval  that  the  agency  presented  itself  which  created 
his  "  second  career."  He  had  been  thrown  back  entirely 
on  private  life:  he  had  just  completed  his  "immense 
elaboration,"  and  his  six  volumes  were  before  the  world ; 
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and  he  had  attained,  in  some  involuntary  way,  another 
kind  of  freedom,  not  specifically  defined,  but  termed 
an  'irreproachable  moral  freedom,"  —  a  phrase  which, 
interpreted  by  its  connections,  evidently  means  a  dis- 
solution of  the  marriage-tie.  Disengaged  in  so  many 
senses,  he  is  no  way  claimed  by  the  past,  but  open  to  new 
impulses ;  and  just  at  this  opportune  crisis,  by  a  destiny 
which  might  be  called  providential,  were  it  not  that  "  theo- 
logical ideas  are  cerebral  infirmities,"  he  fell  in  with  "  an 
incomparable  angel,"  similarly  separated  from  matrimonial 
obligations,  Mme.  Clotilde  de  Vaux.  Drawn  to  sympathy 
at  first  by  "  the  sad  conformity  of  their  domestic  destinies," 
they  soon  find  that  each  nature  is  constituted  to  give  what 
the  other  wants ;  she  knowing  nothing  of  Positivism,  and 
he  nothing  of  love,  and  neither  being  unwilling  to  learn  the 
lesson  of  the  other.  Comte  attributes  the  previous  sleep  of 
his  gentler  feelings,  first  to  his  early  withdrawal  from  the 
domestic  circle  into  a  scholastic  seclusion ;  and  next,  to  a 
marriage  which  he  had  contracted  on  purpose  to  repair  his 
deficient  affections,  and  which,  thus  taken  as  a  prescription, 
very  naturally  failed  to  produce  any  new  symptoms.  It 
was  not  too  late,  however,  at  the  age  of  forty-five,  for  the 
"  better  human  sentiments  "  to  be  awakened  in  him  :  their 
energy,  indeed,  was  all  the  greats  for  their  previous  excep- 
tional repression  ;  and  when  appealed  to  by  a  type  of  femi- 
nine nature  unequalled  in  the  past  and  present,  and  unsur- 
passable in  the  future,  they  effected  in  him  a  moral  resur- 
rection, became  the  source  of  new  positivist  inspirations, 
and  completed  the  conditions  of  his  great  mission, — ^to  re- 
organize entirely  the  whole  of  human  existence  on  the 
principle  of  giving  ascendency  to  the  heart  over  the  under- 
standing. Of  this  lady,  though  he  speaks  of  her  in  all  his 
prefaces  as  an  object  of  interest  to  the  whole  world,  we 
know  nothing  except  that  she  was  unhappy,  and  converted 
Comte  from  philosophical  vigour  to  puerile  sentimentality. 
She  had  begun,  it  seems,  a  fiction  ( Willelmine)  intended  to 

correct  the  mischievous  influence  of  the  doctrines  of  Mme. 
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Dudevant ;  and  her  admirer  makes  it  a  topic  of  special 
praise,  both  of  her  and  of  himself^  that  notwithstanding 
their  own  unfavourable  experience,  they  always  inculcated 
the  sacredness   of   marriage,  and  resisted  the  laxity  of 
domestic  morals  too  prevalent  in  France.    When,  however, 
he  tells  us  that  the  heroine  of  the  unfinished  tale  was  to 
"  have  passed  successively  through  the  chief  actual  aberra- 
tions," preserved  through  all  by  natiual  purity  and  elevation, 
so  aS;  to  end  at  last  in  domestic  felicity,  it  is  difficult  to 
recognize  the  superiority  in  moral  conception  to  the  novels 
of  George  Sand ;  nor  <an  we  wonder  that  the  authoress's 
family  were  unwilling,  after  her  death,  to  give  effect  to  her 
wish,  that  the  Ms.  should  be  left  in  Comte's  hands.    A 
single  year  was  the  term  of  that  "  incomparable  objective 
union"  which  was  to  alter  his  whole  future  career:  her 
early  death  then  restored  him  to  his  solitude,  and  left  him, 
as  he  says,  to  the  fainter  though  more  assiduous  exercise  of 
"subjective  adoration."      IJad  any  remnant  of  religious 
belief  still  clung  to  him,  this  event  would  have  swept  it 
away :   "  Were  it  possible,"  he  says,  "  for  my  reason  ever  to . 
go  back  to  that  theological  condition  which  is  adapted  only 
to  the  infancy  of  humanity,  this  catastrophe  would  suffice 
to  make  m^  reject  with'  indignation  the  providential  optimism 
which  affects  to  console  our  miseries  by  enjoining  on  us  a 
stupid  admiration  of  the  most  frightful  disorders.    Ever- 
innocent  victim  as  thou  art,  scarcely  knowing  life  but  by  its 
deepest  grid's,  thou  art  laid  low  at  the  very  moment  when 
at  length  a  worthy  personal  happiness  commenced,  closely 
connected  .with  a  human  social  mission  !  And  I  too,  though 
less  pure,-rr-did  I  deserve,  after  so  many  unjust  sufferings, 
to  have  thus  frustrated  the  long-delayed  felicity  reserved  for 
a  lonely  existence  constantly  devoted,  from  its  opening,  to 
the  fundamental  service  of  humanity  ?  Does  not,  moreover, 
this  twofold  private  calamity  constitute  a  public  loss  in  a 
way  to  exclude  all  idea  of  compensation?"     With  this 
sentiment  he  seems  to  have  completely  imbued  her  own 
mind,  little  as  it  seems  to  breathe  the  feminine  tenderness 
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which  he  ascribes  to  her;  for  she  died  repeating  again  and 
again  the  strong-minded  protest  that  she  did  not  deserve  so 
to  suffer  and  be  cut  off. 

The  philosopher's  heart,  however,  once  softened,  scarcely 
knows  how  to  make  enough  of  its  newly-discovered  sus- 
ceptibilities. Not  only  did  the  image  of  his  mother, 
whom  he  acknowledges  to  have  inadequately  loved  during 
her  lifetime, — terminated  fourteen  years  before, — ^now 
appear  to  him  in  a  more  affecting  light ;  but  his  servant- 
maid,  —  **  the  incomparable  Sophie,"  endowed,  as  he 
observes,  with  the  fortunate  inability  to  read,  which  the 
more  strongly  brings  but  her  rectitude  and  penetration, — 
becomes  a  model  of  womanly  perfection,  and  completes 
his  triad  of  guardian  angels.  He  celebrates  them  all  as 
qoncemed  in  the  tardy  realization  of  his  emotional  life, 
and  wishes  it  to  be  understood  that  their  inspiration  is 
silently  present  in  the  whole  execution  of  his  great  mission. 
But  Madame  Clotilde  is  still  the  dominant  influence ;  and 
the  terms  iii  which  the  influence  \%  described  are  most 
extraordinary,  exhibiting  the  extravagance  of  passion 
without  its  poetry,  and  reduced  to  a  mere  affair  of 
quantity,  and  uttering  its  devotion  in  tones  that  seem  rather 
to  mock  at  other  religion  than  to  breathe  their  own. 
What  Dante  has  done  for  Beatrice;,  Comte  will  more 
effectually  accomplish  for  his  "holy  Clotilde;"  whose 
name)  asisodated  with  his  own,  is  to  go  down  and  be 
preserved  in  the  most  distant  and  imperishable  memories 
of  a  gratieful  humanity.  And  it  is  highly  characteristic, 
that  her  title  to  this  eternal  distinction  is  always  her  influence 
upon  hiffiy  and  therefore  her  instrumentality  in  the  devel- 
opment of  Positivism :  his  system,  his  discoveries,  his 
genius,  constitute  the  grand  pierriianent  essence ;  as  con- 
nected with  his  public  life  an  importance  belongs  to  his 
private  life,  and  this  importance  is  shared  by  her  who  so 
powerfully  moved  him.  The  impression  throughout  is 
simply  this  :  "  When  the  Himalayas  fall  in  love  and  make 
sonnets  of  thunder,  the  most  distant  hamlets  of  the  plain 
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will  ask,  *Who  is  it?'"  It  was  through  her  angelic 
agency  that  he  has  become  a  really  double  organ  for  human 
nature,  the  representative  at  once  of  its  intellect  and  of  its 
soul ;  and  without  her  he  would  never  have  been  able,  in 
his  own  person,  to  append  to  the  career  of  an  Aristotle 
that  of  a  St.  Paul!  He  certainly  awards  to  the  "new 
Beatrice "  titles  which  have  no  parallel  in  the  immortal 
verse  that  celebrates  the  elder  one ;  for  she  is  at  once  his 
"  subjective  mothery^  the  source  of  his  second  and  regener- 
ated life,  and  his  " objective  daughter^^  the  docile  pupil  of 
his  first  and  intellectual  life.  Nor  do  merely  human  analogies 
and  relations  suffice  to  express  and  satisfy  his  feeling.  This 
lady  is  to  be  recognized,  not  by  him  alone  in  his  three 
daily  prayers,  but  by  all  truly  regenerate  people,  as  "  the 
best  personification  of  the  Supreme  Being."  Candour, 
however,  requires  us  to  acknowledge  that,  in  claiming  this 
highest  distinction,  he  is  by  no  means  exclusive  in  his 
affection ;  for  within  a  few  pages  he  says,  that  to  the 
positivists  every  worthy  woman  habitually  furnishes  the 
best  representation  of  the  true  Grand-Etre^  and  that  the 
affective  sex  is,  in  his  system,  set  up  as  the  moral  Provi- 
dence of  the  human  race.  In  his  annual  circular  of  1853, 
addressed  to  the  tributaries  who  furnish  his  subsidy,  he 
explains  how  it  is  that  he  spends  so  much  more  of  his 
moderate  income  in  house-rent  than  in  maintenance :  he 
admits  that  his  lodgings,  strictly  speaking,  exceed  his  actual 
material  wants,  but  urges  that  they  were  the  "scene  of  his 
moral  regeneration  under  the  angelic  impulse  which  com- 
manded his  second  life;"  and  considering  the  decisive 
blessings  which  the  West  has  already  received  from  this 
source,  he  would  charge  with  ingratitude  all  those  who, 
sharing  the  public  and  private  benefits  of  the  new  religion, 
would  let  him  be  torn  from  the  scene  of  their  origin. 
These  holy  walls,  with  the  adored  image  for  ever  imprinted 
on  them,  are  a  daily  help  in  developing  an  intimate  worship 
of  the  best  personation  of  the  Supreme  Being ;  and  have 
proved  so  "  during  all  those  years,  already  not  a  few,  in 
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which  her  glorious  objective  eternity  has  taken  the  place 
(alas,  too  soon)  of  her  sad  objective  existence."    There, 
under  this  resistless  patronage,  such  a  harmony  establishes 
itself  between  his  private  and  his  public  life,  that  the 
advances  of  each  may  soon  extend  to  the  other ;  so  as 
to  make  him  feel  the  true  theory  of    their  unity  long 
before  putting  it  into  expression.     Thus  the  same  environ- 
ment which  witnessed  his  first  regeneration  will  soon  find 
itself  consecrated  by  many  decisive  celebrations  of  the 
chief  social  sacraments.     "  I  have  just  completed,"  he  says, 
"the  principal  part  of  my  religious  structure,   and  the 
decisive  little  work  in  which  the  subjective  participation  of 
my  holy  eternal  companion  is  already  unanimously  recog- 
nized.    How  else  shall  I  be  able  to  achieve,  with  equal 
advantage,  the  remainder  of  the  principal  elaboration,  and 
even  the  less  important  works  that  will  follow  ?    I  have 
already  reached  the  age  when  I  must  scrupulously  admin- 
ister my  time  and  my  means  of  executing,  with  full  cerebral 
vigour,  all  that  I  promised  at  the  end  of  my  fundamental 
work.     It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  shall  always  repudiate 
the  stupid  material  economy  which  would  deprive  me  of 
a  powerful  spiritual  assistance."    The  fantastic  forms  under 
which,  here  and  elsewhere,  the  author's  egotism  and  self- 
exaggeration  present  themselves ;  the  elaborate  minuteness 
with  which  for  the  benefit  of  the  "  West "  and  the  "Future" 
he  publishes  his  sickliest  feelings ;  the  pomp  with  which 
he  claims  "  eternal  veneration  "  as  well  as  temporal  main- 
tenance for  his  "  noble  services," — ^might  induce  a  suspicion 
that  he  is  playing  a  part,  and  practising  on  the  simplicity  of 
his  disciples.     Nor  is  it  easy,  in  estimating  minds  of  this 
peculiar  constitution,  to  draw  the  psychological,  or  even 
the  moral,  distinction  between  self-flattery  and  artful  misuse 
of  the  confidence  of  others.     But  Comte's  dogmatic  self- 
assertion,  whether  it  speaks  in  maudlin  softness  or  with 
hieratic  grandeur,  we  believe  to  be  perfectly  sincere ;  the 
homage    which  a    nature  barren    of   every  superhuman 
reverence,  and  paying  only  a  provisional  respect  to  the  past 
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phases  of  mankind,  necessarily  turns  in  upon  itself.  Of 
Divine  and  permanent  in  the  universe  he  admits  nothing ; 
and  of  its  progressive  phenomena  he  himself  is  the 
newest  and  ripest, — ^the  blossom  shaped  at  length  from 
the  rising  sap,  and  tinted  by  the  growing  light  of  history. 
There  was  a  grand  fiate  concerned,  he  intimates,  in  his 
encounter  with  Madame  Clotilde;  the  re-birth  of  his 
heart  was  indispensable;  and  "the  ensemble  of  human 
destinies  commissioned  an  incomparable  angel  to  deliver 
to  him  the  general  result  of  the  gradual  perfectionating 
of  our  moral  nature."  He  evidently  looks  on  the  whole 
past  as  a  mere  prelude  to  his  own  labours,  and  having 
no  significance  except  as  ushering  them  in ;  all  its  products, 
like  the  nodding  sheaves  in  Joseph's  dream,  are  to  stand 
round  upon  the  field  and  bow  to  him.  If  anything  lingers 
on  the  world  that  is  too  stiff-necked  and  refractory  for  this, 
it  will  simply  have  to  disappear ;  and  the  only  force  that 
remains  to  older  modes  of  thought  is  just  sufficient  for  the 
process  of  mutual  annihilation,  that  Positivism  may  enter 
upon  the  cleared  field  without  a  blow.  For  example, 
throughout  the  area  prepared  by  the  Roman  empire,  two 
incompatible  forms  of  monotheism,  Islam  and  Catholicism, 
have  for  upwards  of  a  millennium  aspired  to  universality  : 
at  last  they  are  exhausted ;  for  five  centuries  the  Crescent 
has  renounced  its  pretensions  to  the  West,  and  the  Cross 
surirenders  to  its  "eternal  antagonist"  the  very  locality 
which  it  first  consecrated.  The  ancient  territory  of  the 
civilized  world  is  nearly  equally  divided  between  the  two ; 
they  have  no  longer  any  energy  that  is  productive  and  con- 
quering, but  only  enough  to  neutralize  and  extinguish  each 
other  in  favour  of  the  Positive  Philosophy.  For  this  hour 
the  philosophy,  through  its  antecedents,  has  been  all  the 
while  preparing  itself.  Remounting  by  the  steps  of  a  noble 
filiation,  Comte  claims  Hume  as  his  chief  forerunner  m 
philosophy,  with  Kant  as  an  accessory,  whose  fundamental 
conception  waited  for  true  development  in  Positivism.  In 
relation  to  political  doctrine,  he  was  preceded  by  Condorcet, 
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in  conjunction  with  De  Maistce,  whose  principles  first  ber 
came  fruitful  in  the  positive  school,  and  are  nowhere  else 
appreciated.  Add  to  these.  Bichat  and  Gall  as  his  preder 
cessors  in  scientific  physiology,  and  you  have,  the  six  recent 
immes  that  connect  him  with  the  three  systematic  fathers  of 
the  true  modem  philosophy,  Bacon,  Descartes,  and  Leibniz. 
Higher  still,  he  finds  himself  2^\si  in .  the  middle  ages, 
under  the  cowl  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  cloak  of  Roger 
Bacon,  and  the  wreath  of  Dante ;  and  thus  directly  reaches 
his  true  precursor^  the  prince  of  genuine  thinkers,  1  the 
incon^iarable  Aristotle<  Though  the  world  was  not  ready 
till  now  for  the  final. retreat  of  monotheism. b^ore  the 
positive  philoso{^y,B;ll  capable  thinkers  instinctively  ..felt 
their  relative  merits^  however  impafecdy  they  expressed 
theic. feeling.  ■-.  Tacitus,  and  Trajan,,  it  is  now  adnaitted, 
were  right  in  pronouncing  ^'  inimical  to  the  human  race  ".  a 
religion  which,  consigned  perfection  to  a  celestial  isolation, 
disowned  the  dignity  of  labour  by  deducing  it  from  a  divine 
curse,  and  made  woman  the  source  of  all  evil.  Those 
eminent  men  did  but  anticipate  the  ultimate  judgment  of 
matured  humanity.  They  could  not  be  aware  of  .the  pro- 
visional benefits  oi  which,  during  the  infancy  of  a  new 
civilization,  this  faith  was  to  be  the  medium ;  and  they  pro- 
nounced what  the  ripened  reason  of  our  age  at  length  con- 
firms. And  when  the .  Christian  priesthood  and  influence 
had  finally  become  effete  and  retrograde,  it  was  reserved  for 
M.  Comt^  by  fully  satisfying  the  intellect  and  sentiments 
of  these  last  days,  to  assume  the  Pontificate  of  Humanity, 
and  vindicate  the  ancient  instinctive  antipathy  of  philosophy 
to  Christian  or  other  theology.  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
however,  that  while, .  in  his  survey  of  old  times,  his  syn:e 
pathies  resort  to  the  judgment  of  philosophic  emperors  and 
historians  against  a  faith  of  the  common  and  even  the 
servile  class,  it  is  his  cue,  in  dealing  with  the  present,  day, 
to  invert  this  order  of  preference^  to  speak  slightingly  of 
the  educated  and  ruling  orders  of  society,  and  to  pay  court 
to  the  proleta^ry  dass,  especially  the  women  among  them, 
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and  above  all,  if  they  have  the  "fortunate  inability  to  read" 
Among  these  alone,  he  says,  can  be  found  the  openness  to 
real  truth,  and  the  reverent  docility  necessary  to  true  dis- 
cipleship  \  the  freedom  from  pre-occupation  by  either  retro- 
grade or  anarchical  ideas ;  and  more  particularly,  the  mind 
unspoiled  by  pretended  private  judgment  on  political  and 
other  matters  quite  beyond  them.  Already  has  the  prole- 
tary class  suiOfered  in  this  way  from  the  exercise  of  universal 
suffrage ;  and  only  in  women,  through  their  happy  exemp- 
tion from  political  rights  and  interests,  has  the  requisite 
submissiveness  of  spirit  been  preserved  To  them,  there- 
fore, he  primarily  appeals;  not  without  a  consciousness 
that  he  has  some  resistance  to  expect  from  their  feeling  in 
favour  of  certain  doctrines  on  which  he  throws  contempt, 
in  particular  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life.  But  this  repug- 
nance, he  assures  them,  is  quite  a  mistake ;  and  if  they  will 
only  reflect  that  he  makes  them  the  true  personification  of 
the  Grand-Eire^  and  through  their  influence  on  the  affec- 
tions of  men  gives  them  a  subjective  immortality  in  the 
minds  of  others,  they  will  be  convinced  that  his  system  is 
far  from  being  dry  and  cold,  and  will  be  ashamed  to  regret 
the  loss  of  a  mere  egoistic  futurity.  Does  not  positivism 
lay  down  the  law  of  "eternal  widowhood"  (i.e.  forbid 
second  marriages)  ?  How,  then,  can  it  be  said  not  to  pro- 
vide an  honourable  homage  to  feminine  affection  ?  In  all 
this  bidding  for  support  from  particular  classes,  there  is 
surely  something  little  worthy  of  either  a  philosophy  or  a 
faith.  And  when  we  connect  with  it  the  assertion,  in  the 
fifth  volume  of  his  first  great  work,  that  probably  up  to  that 
time  he  was  himself  his  only  disciple,  it  can  scarcely  fail  to 
appear  like  the  expression  of  morbid  disappointment.  The 
more  and  more  eccentric  displays  of  pretension  which 
characterize  his  later  volumes,  are  painful  to  all  who  appre- 
ciate his  earlier  genius.  But  they  are  too  curious  as 
psychological  studies,  and  too  vitally  connected  with  the 
distinctive  type  of  his  doctrine,  to  be  left  out  of  sight. 
Indeed,  he  so  constantly  insists  on  the  inseparable  connec- 
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tion  of  his  subjective  experience  with  his  public  action  on 
the  world,  that  it  is  impossible,  by  his  own  rule,  to  charac- 
terize his  system  without  tracing  the  manifestations  of  his 
idiosyncrasy. 

The  episodical  treatise  in  which  are  found  the  most 
peculiar  exhibitions  of  his  later  mood,  is  the  Catichisme 
PosiHvistey  announced,  as  translated  by  Mr.  Congreve,  at 
the  head  of  this  article.  It  was  published  towards  the  end 
of  1852,  and  forms  a  kind  of  excursus  from  the  second 
volume  of  his  Politique,  It  is  in  the  form  of  dialogue,  between 
himself,  as  sacerdotal  instructor,  and  an  "angelic  inter- 
locutrix," who  is  no  other  than  Madame  Clotilde.  The 
conversations  unfold  the  mysteries  of  the  positivist  "  reli- 
gion ; "  the  attributes  of  the  "  incomparable  goddess "  of 
humanity ;  the  "institution  of  guardian  angels ; "  the  three 
daily  prayers ;  the  organization  of  the  priesthood,  and  the 
whole  ritual  and  calendar  of  this  new  anti-fiEiith.  The  date 
of  publication  was  purposely  fixed  near  the  commencement 
of  Louis  Napoleon's  dictatorship.  That  crisis,  the  author 
intimates,  had  imposed  a  salutary  silence  on  all  babblers 
{i,e.  had  extinguished  journalism,  political  association,  and 
discussion);  and  he  avails  himself  of  the  sudden  stillness  to 
obtain  a  hearing,  and  to  "  direct  especially  the  feminine  and 
the  proletary  thought  to  his  fundamental  revolution."  His 
previous  scientific  expositions  address  to  the  popular  mind 
too  antipathic  a  treatment  to  win  the  indispensable  success; 
and  to  meet  the  conditions  of  active  propagation,  he  turns 
outward  the  moral  and  effective  side  of  his  doctrine,  asking 
leave  to  use  only  two  pairs  of  strictly  scientific  terms,  which 
he  cannot  do  without,  viz.  ^^  statical  and  dynamicaly^  ^^obiec- 
live  and  subjective,**  Here,  then,  if  anywhere,  we  may 
expect  to  find  the  results  on  which  he  dwells  with  greatest 
pride ;  and  if  we  must  seek  in  his  larger  works  the  logical 
root  and  evolution  of  his  system,  here  is  the  depository  of 
its  choicest  fruits.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  the  book  is  incon- 
ceivably absurd ;  and  it  is  only  in  the  literature  of  Mor- 
monism  that  any  thing  more  childish  and  dismal  can  be 
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found.  Mr.  Congreve's  affectionate  reverence  for  liis  master 
-is  iindoid^ted ;  and  the  aim  of  this  translation  is  certainly 
Ltd  glorify,  not  humiliate,  the  new  hierophant.  People  hare 
always  differed  about  monuments ;  and  Madame  Tussaud 
'is  known  to  believe  that  the  saints  and  heroes  look  best  in 
waxwork  and  their  own  old  clothes. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  books  of  Exodus  and  Levit- 
icus^ no  more  elaborate  system  of  ^^ religion"  has  appeared 
than  M.  Comte's.  It  has  its  culius^  private  and  public ;  its 
oigiEitiization  of  dogma;  its  discipline,  penetrating  to  the 
whole; of  life;  its  ahars,  its  temples,  its  symbolism,  its 
pi-escribed  gestures  and  times ;  its  ratios  and  length  of  the 
diffetetat  parts  and  sorts  of  pn^er ;  its  xiiks  for  opening  or 
ishtitdng  the  eyes ;  its  ecclesiastical  courts  and  rules  of 
caoomzation ;  its  orders  of  priesthood  and  scale  of  bene- 
fices;;: its  adjustment  of  the  temporal  to  the  spiritual  power  >; 
its -novitiate  and  consecration;  its  nine  sacraments ;  its 
angels^  its  last  judgment,  its  paradise :  in  short,  all  ima^n- 
aWe  requisites  of  a  religion, — except  a  God.  Were  it  not 
for  this  omission,  we  should  fed  an  interest  in  examining  a 
structure  so  curious  and  careful.  Bilt  in  presence  of  this 
blank,  any  serious  estimate  of  the  scheme  would  be  as  idle 
as  fcMT  the  geographer  to  discuss  the  climate  and  flora  of  his 
dreanis,  or  the  architect  to  measure  the  spires  of  the  frost- 
woik  and  criticize  the  castles  in  the  clouds. 

It  may  well  be  asked,  what  possible  principle  of  co- 
herence, what  inner  meaning  at  all,  there  can  be  in  a 
system  professing  atheism,  yet  propagating  a  "religion,-' 
With  the  answer  to  this  natural  inquiry  we  shall  be  coii- 
tenl^  -  and  then  proceed  to  a  less  r^ulsive  side  of  our 
author's  doctrine.  .  His  originality  is  sometimes  too  great 
for  his  conservatism ;  and  he  wants  now  and  then  some 
equivalent  for  what  he  has  been  ruthlessly  cancelling. 
Havii^  superseded  "  monotheism,"  he  finds  it  necessary  to 
invent  a  "  new  Supreme  Being ;"  and  such  Being  he  has 
accordingly  provided,  and  ordered  to  be  represented  in 
statuary  by  " a  woman  of  thirty  with  a'  child  in  her  arms;." 
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This  Grand-Eire  is  "  the  aggregate  of  cooperative  beings 
endowed  with  nervous  systems  of  three  centres;^'*,  the 
$um*total  of  the  civilized  or  progressive  part  of  -oiir  mce, 
whether  past,  present,  or  future ;  the  picked  clay  of 
humanity,  that  falls  kindly^  into  an  idealizing  mould.  The 
greater  portion  of  mankind^s  fywrm  having  become  histori- 
cal, and  each  generation  adding  its  quota  to  the  noUe  dead, 
"  the  Supreme  Being  is  not  yet  fully  formed,"  but  receives 
^'new  component  parts"  so  long  as  our  planet  remains 
habitable  by  men.  "In  the  composition  of  the  Great 
Being  the  dead  occupy  the  first  place,  then  those  wha  are 
yet  to  be  bom.  The  two  together  are  fax  more  numerous 
than  the  living,  most  of  whom  too  are  only  its  servants, 
without  the  power  at  present  of  becoming  its  organs.  Theile 
are  but  few  meii,  and  still  fewer  women,  who  admit. of  bieihg 
satisfactorily  judged  in  this  respect  before  the  completion  of 
their  objective  career"  (p.  89).  After  death,  howeverj-^so 
it  is  said  with  shocking  burlesque, — ^there  comes  to  each 
the  judgment,  that  is,  the  verdict  of  his  feUow-citizGns 
whether  he  is  worthy  to  be  contributed  to  the  Grand-Eire; 
and  should  he  be  voted  into  so  sublime  a  j^ce,  his:  pre- 
sence thenceforward  in  the  recognized  ideal  of  humanity 
constitutes  his  "  future  life," — his  "  subjective  immortality/* 
We  need  not  proceed  further.  What  the  woi?ship  of 
saints  would  be,  if  the  King  of  Saints  were  dead;— rnay, 
what  the  sceptic  Euhemerus  actually  supposed  the  Hellenic 
mythology  to  be, — such  deification  of  mortals  in  de&tik  of 
an  Immortal  is  the  avowed  religion  of  positivisih.  The 
minutest  prescriptions  are  given  for  conducting  the.  rwhole 
process,  both  mental  and  ritual.  At  your  altax  in  .the 
morning,  for  instance,  you  are  to  adore  your  .mothcr,-i- 
probably  (if  you  are  adult)  "  become  subjective "  to  yea, 
and  requiring  to  be  brought  before  your  secret  vision.  To 
help  the  ejOfort  and  express  the  inwardness  of  the  object, 

r 

*  "  Reflexions  synth^tiques,  au  point  de  v^e  positiviste,  sur  la  Philo- 
^ophie,  la  Morale  et  la  Religion ;  court  Aper9a  de  la  Religion  positive, 
&C.,  syst^matis^e  ou  fond^  par  Anguste  Comte,'*  p.  '^5. 
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you  must  shut  your  eyes.  This  done,  you  first  set  up  the 
pliue  on  which  the  figure  is  to  enter ;  next,  fix*  her  intended 
attitude;  thirdly,  choose  her  dress;  and  then,  at  length, 
permit  herself  to  glide  into  view ;  taking  care  to  idealize  by 
subtraction  only,  not  by  addition.  In  due  order,  the  prayer 
to  her  ensues ;  consisting  for  the  first  half  of  the  hour  in 
"  commemoration  "  of  her  goodness ;  then,  for  the  rest,  in 
"  effusion  "  of  the  feelings  thus  awakened.  The  evening 
prayer  is  to  be  said  in  bed,  and  to  be  only  half  as  long ; 
and  the  midday  devotion  may  limit  itself  to  recitals  of  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  The  wife  and  the  daughter  (or,  for  a 
woman,  the  husband  and  son)  are  to  be  conjoined  as 
guardian  angels  with  the  mother,  and  to  have  their  turn  of 
homage.  The  public  worship  only  applies  the  same  prin- 
ciple to  a  wider  circle  of  relations,  running  through  and 
celebrating  all  the  great  social  ties,  the  several  stages  of 
human  progress,  the  natural  classes  of  the  body-politic; 
and  forming  an  eccl^iastical  calendar,  with  special  services 
all  through  the  year.  The  temples  are  all  to  face  towards 
the  metropolis  of  humanity, — Paris,  of  course ;  but  mean- 
while the  positivists  will  not  object  to  use  the  churches  and 
cathedrals  as  they  are,  and  occupy  them  as  they  fall  into 
disuse.  Even  the  Madonnas  may  pass  well  enough,  with 
altered  name,  for  the  Goddess  of  Humanity.  But  instead 
of  the  cross  (or  of  the  crescent)  must  be  substituted,  as 
sign  of  the  faith,  the  curve  described  by  the  hand  in 
touching  the  three  chief  cerebral  organs.  There  are  no 
elements  too  incongruous  to  blend  in  this  strange  "  re- 
ligion." The  dissecting-room,  the  high  altar,  the  lover's 
bower,  all  subscribe  their  proportion  to  its  ceremonial  and 
sentiment ;  not  without  an  ever-recurring  preponderance  of 
the  last,  significantly  expressed  in  the  saying,  that  "  soon 
the  knee  of  man  will  never  bend  except  to  woman."* 

It  is  dreary  enough,  yet  pathetic  too,  to  stand  by  and  see 
the  great  materialist  elaborately  mimic  the  Catholic  Church, 
which  had  surrounded  his  youth  with  its  forms  without 

•  "  Politique  Positive,"  vol.  i.  p.  259. 
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holding  his  manhood  by  its  faith.  The  meaning  was  gone, 
but  the  picture  remained,  and  looked  in  at  every  deeper 
and  gentler  hour  with  a  lingering  charm.  The  sacrament 
of  early  life  was  disenchanted ;  yet  he  could  not  withdraw - 
his  eye.  He  forgot  that  the  wine  of  the  Real  Presence 
was  poured  out,  and  adored  the  empty  cup.  His  plagiarisms 
from  Catholicism  are  not  confined  to  the  details  of  external 
ritual.  He  owns,  and  tries  to  imitate,  the  vast  moral  power 
it  exercises  through  its  biographical  traditions,  its  gallery  of 
mart)nrs  and  saints ;  and  to  embody  this  education  by  ideals - 
is  one  of  the  chief  ambitions  of  his  system.  He  missed  the 
deeper  truth,  that  these  lesser  pieties  depend  upon  a  greater ; 
that  the  human  reverences  constitute  a  true  hierarchy,  which 
fialls  into  confusion  when  the  Supreme  term  is  gone ;  that 
though  lower  men  may  give  veneration  to  a  higher,  he  is 
higher  no  more  if  in  his  heart  he  accepts  it ;  and  that  only 
when  the  whole  heart  of  humanity  is  habitually  drawn 
upward  in  trust  of  a  Living  Perfection,  can  we  safely  appor- 
tion homage  to  one  another.  Once  or  twice,  indeed,  the 
suspicion  seems  to  cross  him  that,  if  indeed  we  stand  at 
the  head  of  living  natures,  the  conditions  of  any  collective 
humiUty  must  fail,  and  that  it  would  be  better  for  aspiration 
could  we  retain  the  sense  of  "our  inferiority  to  angelic 
beings."  But  there  will  ever  "appear  above  us"  (so  he 
answers  his  own  misgiving)  "a  type  of  Real  Perfection, 
below  which  we  must  still  remain,  though  it  invites  our 
persevering  efforts  to  continual  approximation."  May  we 
not  ask,  Where^  then,  do  you  find  this  "  type  of  Real  Per- 
fection above  us  ? "  Is  it  indeed  Real  to  you  ?  Or  is  it 
IdeaJy — ^and  that  in  the  poor  sense  of  being  merely  imagi- 
nary ?  If  we  stand  at  the  summit  of  the  hierarchy,  the 
space  "  above  us  "  is  a  blank,  and  has  neither  "  type  "  nor 
attraction  any  whither.  The  angels  and  God  being  re- 
moved, no  concrete  personal  living  "perfection"  exists 
beyond  our  humanity,  and  what  you  substitute  is  an  abstrac- 
tion feigned  by  our  forecasting  fancy — not  an  actual  Being 
other  than  ourselves^  but  a  potential  state  of  certain  future 
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selves.  Is  not  this  poor  ghost^  which  counterfeits  the 
"  Real "  object  of  faith  and  trust,  an  involuntary  testimony 
to  the  indispensable  energy  of  that  religious  aspiration  for 
which  Comte's  universe  is  empty  of  all  provision  ? 

From  this  desolate  side  of  positivism  we  gladly  turn  to 
estimate  some  of  its  distinctive  features  as  a  theory  of 
human  knowledge  and  a  classification  of  the  sciences.  Its 
leading  positions  are  these  : 

Theology  and  Metaphysics  are  two  successive  stages  of 
nescience  unavoidable  as  preludes  to  all  Science. 

We  can  know  nothing  but  phenomena,  their  coexistences 
and  successions ;  and  the  test  of  our-knowledge  is  prevision.  - 

By  "  phenomena "  must  be  understood  objects  of  per- 
cotton,  to  the  exclusion  of  psychological  change  reputed  to 
be  self-known. 

The  idea  of  Causality,  efficient  or  final,  is  an  illusion- 
which  should  be  expelled  from  philosophy. 

The  sciences  logically  arrange  themselves  in  a  certain- 
series,  according  to  the  growing  complexity  of  their  phe- 
nomena; and  their  historical  agrees  with  their  lo^cal 
order.  -  - 

. :  The  first  and  the  last  of  these  portions  involve  historical 
assertions,  as  to  the  actual  procedure  of  the  human  mihd> 
of  the  most  sweeping  kind.  To  test  them  satisfactorily 
would  require  a  survey  of  the  whole  march  of  civilization, 
and  a  critique  upon  its  springs  of  movement  possible  only 
to  the  r^ular  historian  of  knowledge^  It  is  easy  enough, 
over  so  wide  a  field,  to  gather  and  group  examples  in  con- 
firmation or  in  disproof ;  but  the  evidence  of  a  general  law 
depends  on  the  balance  of  the  whole,  and  can  only  be  esti- 
mated on  the  large  scale.  We  shall  not  attempt,  therefore, 
to  explain  the  grounds  of  our  prevailing  dissent  from 
Comte's  historical  rules,  or  the  corrections  which  might 
perhaps  save  whatever  truth  they  have.  We  address  our- 
selves in  preference  to  the  three  intermediate  positions, 
which  are  the  real  key  to  the  whole  system. 

A  question,  however,  arises  in  limine  as  to  the  name 
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of  this  "philosophy;"  Why  call  it  '' Positive  V  From 
what  is  it  discriminated  by  this  epithet  ?  The  tenns  with 
which  it  stands  in  contrast,;  and  which  mark  what  it  would 
exclude  and  replace,; are  "  theological^^  and  " metaphysical,-* 
But  neither  of  these  isats  proper  correlate,  or  woiild  ever 
occur  to  the  mind  in  connection,  with  at.  Each  of  them 
might  be  thrown  into  various  antitheses:  "theological'' 
might  be  opposed  to  anthropologic,  to  atheistic,  to  natural- 
istic, &c.;  "metaphysical,"  to  physical,  to  historical,  to 
bgical,  &c« ;  but  cannot,  in  virtue  of  its  own  meaning  or 
definition,  be  made  a  contrary  to  "positive."  The  only 
opposition  into  which  this  word  can  be  thrown  is  expressed 
by  the  term  ** negative/"  and  what  Comte  really  means  to 
intimate  by  this  phrase  is,  that  there  is  nothing  at  all  in 
either  theology  or  metaphysics,  and  that  his  procedure  is 
distinguished  from  them  both  by  having  all  the  reality  to 
itself.  He  is  quite  at  Uberty  to  think  so,  and  to  make  good 
the  boast,  if  he  can ;  but  to  embody  it  in  his  nomenclature, 
and. adopt  it  as  the  base  of:  his  classification,  is  in  the 
highest  degree  unphilosophical,  an.  offence  at  once  against 
logical  precision  and  moral  propriety.  To  arrogate  merit 
under  the  guise  of  a  scientific  division  is  quite  inadmissible, 
except  in  the  code  di  quack^advertisements  and  ecclesiaistical 
polemics.  It  is  as  if  we  were  to  divide  human  studies  into 
pohtics,  poetry,  zxA  sense  ;  or  to  classify  men  as  merchants, 
farmers,  zxm^  fools.  If  we  take  away  the  colouring  of  self^ 
praise  involved  in  the  word  " positive,"  the  attribute  which' 
we  require  to  mark  is>  simply  this, — the  limitation  of  research 
to  phenomena^  in  their  orders  of  resemblance^  co-existence^  and 
succession  ;  an  idea  which  the  wordpositive  has  no  tendency 
whatever  to  convey.  Fhenomenologicalj  as  opposed  to 
ontological^  indicate  the  character  which  Comte  requires  to 
express ;  and  had  he  stated  it  thus,  we  should  have  recog- 
nized an  old  and  well-established  antithesis,  and  perceived 
that  the  theology  and  metaphysics  which  he  separates  into 
two  states  are  essentially  one ;  conjointly,  indeed,  opposed 
to  his  exclusivenessy  but  only  on  principles  common  to 
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them  both.  The  recognition  of  reality  behind  appearance, 
oi  causation  as  well  as  manifestation,  is  that  which  they 
assume  and  Comte  denies.  The  nature  of  the  controversy 
is  disguised,  and  its  issue  taken  for  granted,  by  the  substi- 
tution of  a  threefold  for  a  twofold  classification,  and  the 
appropriation  to  the  final  form  of  a  laudatory  predicate 
instead  of  a  neutral  definition. 

Beyond  Xh^petitio  principii  inyolved  in  this  choice  of  a 
word,  nothing  whatever  is  advanced  to  show  that  pheno- 
mena and  their  laws  are  the  only  accessible  objects  of 
human  thought.  The  principle  is  diligently  reiterated 
without  end ;  but  its  evidence  is  never  adduced,  and  the 
difficulties  attending  its  admission  are  nowhere  appreciated. 
The  axiom  being  laid  down  that  phenomena  are  all  in  all 
(and  further,  as  we  shall  see,  that  perception  is  the  sole 
medium  of  intelligence),  it  is  clear  that  there  can  be  no 
knowledge  but  physical ;  and  it  is  only  stating  this  proposi- 
tion from  the  other  side,  to  say  that  all  theological  and 
metaphysical  conceptions  which  go  beyond  phenomena 
are  invalid ;  they  must  be  negative,  if  only  the  other  be 
positive.  Tried  by  the  tests  of  physical  knowledge,  onto- 
logical  cannot  but  fail ;  its  genus  being  wholly  different,  and 
its  criteria  not  the  same.  It  is  the  perpetual  boast  of  Comte 
that  positive  science  ^ves  prevision,  a  triumph  never  won 
by  its  rivals.  True,  but  not  very  conclusive ;  for  prevision, 
— ^the  perception  of  what  is  to  turn  up  hereafter, — ^is  an 
apprehension  of  phenomena,  and  naturally  must  arise  from 
the  study  of  phenomena,  and  not  from  reflection  on  reali- 
ties other  than  phenomena.  So  far  forth  as  theology  and 
metaphysics  have  presumed  to  obtrude  themselves  into  any 
science  of  observation,  and  usurp  its  proper  work,  so  far 
have  they  mistaken  their  province,  and  deserved  the  re- 
proach of  failure.  Nothing  that  they  can  teach  respecting 
the  causation  and  meaning  of  things  will  enable  us  to 
determine  beforehand  the  particular  course  of  cosmical  or 
human  events,  or  in  the  least  dispense  with  the  necessity 
of  inductive  research.     It  is  one  thing  to  have  true  faith 
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and  insight  respecting  the  infinite  source  of  all  possibilities, 
and  quite  another  to  be  familiar  with  the  order  of  concrete 
actualities.  But  this  rule  reads  both  ways  ;  and  if  there  be 
no  right  of  road  in  one  direction,  neither  is  there  in  the 
other ;  and  Comte  can  no  more  disturb  the  theologian's 
truth  than  the  theologian  can  interfere  with  his.  If  pre- 
vision is  impossible,  if  we  cannot  operate  forward  from  the 
absolute  to  the  relative,  conversely  we  cannot  operate 
backward  from  the  relative  to  the  absolute ;  and  the  posi- 
tivist  should  as  little  pretend  to  deny  upwards  as  the  theo- 
logian to  affirm  downwards.  As  no  theist  professes  that 
God  is  a  phenomenon,  the  failure  of  phenomenological 
research  to  meet  him  contradicts  no  one's  faith ;  and  the 
boast  of  one  investigator  that  he  found  no  God  at  the  end 
of  his  telescope,  and  of  another  that  the  cerebral  dissecting 
knife  comes  across  no  human  soul,  misconceived  altogether, 
though  quite  in  the  spirit  of  Comte,  the  fundamental  con- 
ditions of  the  problem.  "Ovra  are  known,  not  as  the  corol- 
laries, but  as  the  postulates,  of  phenomena;  and  if  not 
recognized  at  the  beginning,  will  never  be  found  at  the  end. 
The  two  orders  of  apprehension,  though  each  is  the  com- 
plement of  the  other,  have  no  common  measure;  and 
endless  contradiction  arises  from  confounding  their  func- 
tions and  methods. 

Above  all  is  it  absurd  to  test  the  validity  of  theological 
and  metaphysical  conceptions  by  their  power  of  movement 
and  "progress"?  Why,  the  very  sameness  with  which 
they  are  taunted, — their  patience  from  age  to  age, — is  pre- 
cisely the  sole  conceivable  evidence  they  could  offer  that 
they  are  what  they  profess  to  be,  the  representation  in  us 
of  the  constancies  of  the  universe.  And  nothing  could 
more  effectually  discredit  them,  as  the  steady  shadows  of 
eternal  entity,  than  a  history  of  growth  and  change.  If 
they  indeed  be,  as  they  pretend,  the  background  of  cogni- 
tion answering  to  the  abiding  realities  which  hold  all 
phenomena,  it  is  their  business  and  function  to  keep  still. 
Their  vindication  lies  in  their  permanence.     They  are  the 
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.conservative  elements  of  all  knowledge ;  the  base  and  con- 
.  dition  of  movement,  but  not  the  moving  thing ;  the  vital 
atmosphere  that  sustains  it,  but  not  its  beating  wing.  Do 
.you  complain  that  the  ideas  of  Causality,  of  Soul,  of  God, 
of  Substance,  never  get  on,  but  are  essentially  what  they 
always  were?  Instead  of  damaging  them^  you  give  the 
highest  possible  testimony  to  their  veracity  and  authority. 
Did  they  sweep  forward,  as  you  desire,  they  would  belie 
their  word,  and  be  detected  as  belonging  to  the  tide  of 
physical  change,  not  to  the  infinite  deep  below.  If  on 
account  of  this  stationary  character  any  one  denies  to 
these  ideas  .the  name  of  knowledge;  if  this  word,  as 
implying,  distinction  and  plurality,  be  refused  to  the  self- 
identical  and  simple^— rwe  shall  not  object,  provided  it  be 
understood  that  they  are,  if  not  knowledge,  the  conditions 
<of  knowledge ;  if  not  the  object  seen,  the  light  by  which 
we  see ;  that  reliance  on  them  is  indispensable  to  reading 
the  universe  as  it  .is,  and  that  the  enlarging  field  of  pheno- 
mena and  law  finds  them  still  equal  to  their  all-comprehen- 
siye  function,  though  needing  revision  in  their  special  form 
and  application. 

And  to  what,  after  all,  amount  the  alleged  "  unprogres- 
siveness "  and  "  barrenness  "  of  all  conceptions  except  of 
phenomena  and  their  laws  ?  If  by  this  be  meant  that  we 
spin  no  theological  cotton,  and  lay  down  no  metaphysical 
telegraphs,  that  our  breakfast-table  displays  our  electro-plate, 
but  not  our  creed, — the  remark  is  true,  but  trivial  enough^ 
If  it  asserts  that  men's  private  temper,  and  family  adminis- 
tration, and  political  aims  and  social  sympathies,  are  un- 
affected by.  their  religious  and  philosophical  convictions; 
that  those  convictions  have  ceased  to  influence  what  the 
poet  writes,  the  historian  tells,  the  artist  paints,  what  the 
schoolmaster  teaches,  what  the  merchant  does  with  his 
wealth,  what  the  patriot  and  the  statesman  endeavour  to 
achieve  by  law, — the  statement  is  as  false  as  it  is  startling. 
.Much  as  we  are  in  the  habit  of  hearing  about  the  old  "  ages 
of  faith,"  when .  nobody  doubted  and  everybody  obeyed. 
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they  never  put  in  an  appearance  in  real  history,  but  shrink 
away  like  a  golden  age  from  the  illumination  of  direct  evi- 
dence, and  retire  into  an   elder  darkness.     Beyond  the 
select  enclosure  of  the  Church  order,  there  have  always 
been  hardy  and  defiant  spirits,  or  thoughtless  and  indifferent, 
or  subtle  and  refined,  that  have  yielded  their  inner  life  but 
little  to  theological  authority;  and  wherever  opportunity 
of  expression  has  been  given,  as  in  the  earliest  poetry  of 
France  and  Italy,  this  fact  has  unambiguously  displayed 
itself.     There  seems  no  reason  to  suppose  that  theological 
and  philosophical  ideas  ever  had  more  power  in  the  world 
than  they  have  at  this  moment ;  though  their  scattered  and 
unorganized  condition  precludes  them  from  embodied  and 
hierarchical  manifestation  of  authority.     M.  Comte  has  no 
appreciation  of  the  freedom  and  variety  of  movement  which 
the  human  mind  in  its  modem  development   demands. 
With  the  French  tendency  to  idolize  the  "  unity  of  power," 
and  to  see  in  distributed  and  individual  forces  nothing  but 
" anarchy y^  he  treats  the  insurrection  against  Catholicism  as 
a  dissolution  of  faith;  and  considers  all  the  private  and 
personal  substitutes  for  the  theocratic  rigime  of  the  Church 
as  merely  provisional  disguises  of  irretrievable  decay.     Nor 
does  it  occur  to  him  that  it  is  illogical  to  demand  from  the 
theological  and  abstract  convictions  of  men  the  same  direct 
and  visible  application  to  the  business  of  the  passing  hour 
of  which  their  technical  knowledge  is  susceptible.     In  our 
practical  work  we  have  to  deal  with  phenomena  and  modify 
them  ;  and  here  the  instruments  of  our  power  can  only  be 
found  in  right  apprehension  of  the  laws  of  phenomena. 
Theology  and  metaphysics  do  not  profess  to  teach  us  these ; 
but  to  go  behind  them,  and  enable  us  to  think  truly  of 
their  ground  and  source :  supposing  this  promise  realized, 
it  can  evidently  give  us  no  new  arts,  no  rules  by  which 
either  to  predict  or  to  command  any  particular  succession 
of  external  facts.     But  the  influence  upon  our  tone  of 
sentiment  and  affection,  upon  the  interpretation  we  put  on 
life  and  nature^  on  the  admirations  we  feel  and  the  ideal  we 
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follow,  is  profound  and  powerful,  although  indefinite.  It  is 
always  difficult,  indeed,  to  fetch  out  this  power  into  actual 
life,  and  give  it  concrete  application ;  to  bridge  over  the 
interval  between  our  faith  respecting  real  being  and  our 
manipulation  with  transient  phenomena ;  to  incorporate  a 
spiritual  religion  into  a  working  church :  and  of  this  con- 
fessed difficulty  Comte  avails  himself  to  persuade  us  that 
the  "  positive  sciences  "  contain  the  only  practical  order  of 
human  ideas.  But  the  same  argument  would  equally  dis- 
credit all  our  ideas  of  beauty,  harmony,  and  sublimity; 
whose  expression  is,  in  like  manner  and  from  like  causes, 
difficult  to  create  into  palpable  forms,  and  when  so  created, 
is  equally  inoperative  in  the  prediction  and  command  of 
phenomena.  If  the  merchant  does  not  keep  his  books  by 
his  theology,  neither  does  the  artist  bake  his  bread  by  his 
aesthetics ;  and  in  either  case  the  reproach  of  inefficiency  is 
equally  idle. 

But  Comte  not  only  restricts  the  intellect  to  phenomena; 
he  restricts  the  word  "  phenomena  "  to  the  changes  percep- 
tible by  sense.  They  must  be  external  to  us,  presented  to 
material  observation,  in  order  to  become  "facts"  at  all. 
Successions  oi feelings  idea^  and  will^  known  to  us  by  con- 
sciousness, are  to  be  thrown  out  of  the  account,  and  furnish 
nothing  upon  which  intelligence  can  work.  Psychologyy 
accordingly,  resting  as  it  does  upon  self-observation^  is  a 
mere  illusion ;  and  logic  and  ethics,  so  far  as  they  build  on 
it  as  their  foundation,  are  altogether  baseless.  This  repu- 
diation of  all  reflective  knowledge  is  due  chiefly  to  Comte's 
acceptance  of  phrenology, — ^a  system  which  has  always 
taken  an  infatuated  pleasure  in  knocking  out  its  own  brains, 
by  denying  ab  initio  the  validity  of  that  self-knowledge  on 
which  all  its  own  evidence  directly  or  indirectly  depends. 
The  arguments  on  which  Comte  relies  in  his  criticism  on 
the  psychologists  are  the  stock  objections  of  Gall  and 
Spurzheim  and  Combe,  viz.,  that  the  mind  observing  and 
the  mind  observed  being  the  same,  the  alleged  fact  must  be 
gone  and  out  of  reach  before  it  is  looked  at ;  that  a  mental 
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state  is  not  a  whole  fact,  but  only  a  part  or  function  of  a 
fact,  being  as  much  a  mere  outcoming  of  some  cerebral 
state  as  the  feeling  of  indigestion  is  the  sensational  side  of 
deranged  action  in  the  stomach;  and  that  psychologists 
have  never  found  any  thing  out,  or  reaped  any  scientific 
fruit.  The  inadequacy  of  this  argument  has  been  felt  and 
acknowledged  by  J.  S.  Mill,  whose  superior  knowledge  of 
psychological  literature,  and  disciplined  habits  of  reflection, 
enabled  him  to  appreciate  far  better  than  the  French  scien- 
tist the  real  value  of  this  class  of  pursuits. 

It  is  necessary  to  protest  in  limine  against  the  representa- 
tion which  Comte  gives  of  the  "  psychological  method." 
He  places  it  in  false  contrast  with  a  mode  of  procedure 
against  which  it  has  nothing  at  all  to  object,  and  which  its 
votaries  have,  in  fact,  been  the  chief  agents  in  advancing. 
Availing  himself  of  De  Blainville's  remark,  that  the  pheno- 
mena of  every  living  being  may  be  regarded  either  statically^ 
i,e,y  with  reference  to  the  conditions  essential  to  their  occur- 
rence, or  dynamically^  />.,  with  reference  to  the  products  in 
which  they  embody  themselves,  he  lays  it  down  that  the 
mental  functions  must  be  studied  under  one  of  these  two 
aspects :  we  must  either  engage  ourselves  with  the  organs 
requisite  for  their  manifestation,  in  which  case  our  work  is 
purely  physiological ;  or  we  must  attend  to  the  construction 
and  course  of  scientific  theories,  and  compare  and  analyze 
the  ways  of  thinking  by  which  the  human  mind  has  actually 
won  its  knowledge  and  achieved  its  progress, — ^and  in  this 
case  our  task  resolves  itself  into  a  critique  on  the  intellectual 
history  of  mankind.  To  these  two  processes  he  opposes 
the  psychological,  which,  he  says,  pretends  to  discover  the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  human  mind  by  contemplating  it 
in  itself,  /.^.,  wholly  apart  from  either  causes  or  effects.  The 
rivalry  thus  set  up  on  behalf  of  the  physiologists  (to  take 
their  case  first)  every  scientific  psychologist  will  entirely 
disown.  He  does  not  in  the  least  object  to  the  most 
searching  investigation  of  the  organic  conditions  under 
which  the  several  orders  of  mental  phenomena  arise :  he 
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only  maintains  that,  besides  the  relations  in  which  they 
stand  to  their  bodily  antecedents,  they  also  have  certain  re- 
lations inter  se;  that,  as  felt  by  us,  they  are  variously  like 
and  unUke,  so  as  to  be  susceptible  of  classification,  and  pre^ 
sent  themselves  in   determinable  sequence  so  as  to  be 
reducible  to  lavs.    To  effect  these  classifications,  and  ascer- 
tain these  laws,  is  certainly  the  primary  aim  of  the  psycholo- 
gist    He  thinks  it  possible  to  attain  it  by  comparative  self- 
knowledge  ;  and  even  were  it  proved  that  the  whole  series 
of  phenomena  were  loose  among  themselves,  produced  not 
one  out  of  another,  but  each  separately  from  its  own  prior 
organic  condition,  he  still  deems  it  a  legitimate  and  usefiil 
service  to  bring  into  order  these  derivative  uniformities ;  for 
there  is  no  reason  why  in  this  particular  instance  the  general 
rule  should  fail,  that  order  among  the  effects  is  a  clue  to 
corresponding  order  in  the  cause.     But  in  assuming  this  as 
his  centre  of  work,  the  psychologist  passes  no  slight  on  the 
physiologist's  investigations  into  the  nervous  and  cerebral 
conditions  of  sensation,  thought,  and  emotion.     He  is  well 
aware  that  the  light  of  discovered  order  radiates  forward  as 
well  as  backward,  and  that  if  uniformities  of  succession  or 
co-existence  can  be  detected  in  the  physical  conditions,  they 
will  become  exponents  of  similar  relations  among  the  mental 
facts.     He  simply  leaves  this  indirect  method  of  classifica- 
tion to  the  physiologist,  and  himself  resorts  to  the  direct ; 
willingly  availing  himself  of  every  help  supplied  by  re- 
searches into  the  vital  organism,  and  giving  no  countenance 
to  the  narrow-minded  assumption  that  the  selection  of  one 
order  of  relations  for  special  attention  is  a  disparagement 
of  another.     It  is  not  to  the  discoveries^  but  to  the  fictions 
of  phrenologists,  that  intellectual  philosophy  objects ;  nor 
can  any  one  familiar  with  the  writings  of  Descartes  and 
Locke,   of   Spinoza    and   Berkeley,   of   Reid,   Mill,  and 
Hamilton,  deny  its  habitual  eagerness  to  use  to  the  utmost 
the  results  placed  at  its  disposal  by  the  zeal  of  the  anatomist. 
The  antagonism,  therefore,  supposed  by  Comte  is  all  his  own. 
It  is  equally  so  when  he  accuses  psychologists  of  sulh 
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stituting  self-examination  for  study  of  the  realized  products 
of  human  fAoughty^^such  as  scientific  hypotheses,  the  history 
of  civilization,  and  development  of  ideas.  Not  a  book  of 
modem  psychology  can  be  found,  not  a  dialogue  of  Plato, 
not  a  treatise  of  Aristotle,  in  which  the  logical  laws  of  human 
reason  are  not  continually  illustrated,  if  not  directly  deduced, 
by  reference  to  the  organism  and  method  of  the  sciences, 
and  the  recorded  procedures  of  human  thought.  The  value 
of  these  historical  materials  for  determining  the  principles 
of  cognition  is  not  more  appreciated  by  Comte  than  by  the 
objects  of  his  criticism ;  the  only  difference  is,  that  while 
they  consult  individual  consciousness,  in  addition  to  the 
recorded  development  of  the  race,  and  for  their  power  to 
read  and  interpret  the  monuments  of  intellectual  history 
profess  themselves  indebted  to  sympathetic  self-reflection, 
he  denies  that  we  can  know  ourselves,  yet  insists  that  we  de- 
cipher the  world.  His  position,  therefore,  is  simply  destruc- 
tive ;  and  we  have  not  the  invidious  office  of  depreciating 
his  proposed  methods,  which  are  of  admitted  value,  but 
only  of  defending  the  philosophical  competency  of  our  own. 

"  The  chief  consideration  proving  clearly  that  the  mind's 
practical  self-contemplation  is  a  pure  illusion,"  is  the  follow- 
ing. Whatever  the  mind  knows,  is  its  ofy'ecl  of  knowledge ; 
every  od/ecf  of  knowledge  is  other  than  the  knowing  subject^ 
therefore  what  the  mind  knows  can  never  be  itself.  "  By 
an  invincible  necessity,  the  human  mind  can  immediately 
observe  all  phenomena  except  its  own."  "  The  thinking 
individual  cannot  divide  himself  in  two;  let  one  reason,' 
while  the  other  looks  at  the  reasoning.  The  organ  observed 
and  the  organ  observing  being  in  this  case  the  same,  how 
is  it  possible  that  observation  should  have  place  ?  " 

This  argument  curiously  reverses  a  celebrated  maxim  of 
James  Mill, — ^and,  indeed,  of  Hobbes, — ^to  the  effect  that 
to  have  a  feeling,  and  to  know  that  you  have  it^  are  identical. 
Comte  tells  us  that  to  have  a  feeling,  and  to  know  that  you 
have  it,  are  incompatible,  e,gy  I  fall  into  a  frozen  pond ;  I 
know  the  water  and  the  ice,  but  I  cannot  possibly  know 
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that  I  am  cold  Or,  I  go  a  sea-voyage  under  bilious  con- 
ditions ;  I  observe  the  swaying  water  and  the  lurching  ship  ; 
but  "  an  invincible  necessity "  conceals  from  me  the  fact 
that  I  am  sick.  Of  the  two  things  given  in  the  act  of  per- 
ception, viz.,  the  percipient  consciousness  and  the  perceived 
object,  it  has  usually  been  supposed  possible  to  doubt  the 
second,  but  not  the  first ;  the  very  doubt  itself  bringing,  as 
another  state  of  the  conscious  self,  its  own  refutation.  And 
accordingly,  though  we  have  numerous  forms  of  idealism 
which  construe  all  outward  phenomena  into  mere  ap- 
pearances within  the  mind,  we  have  hitherto  had  no  strictly 
corresponding  materialism,  cancelling  from  our  knowledge 
all  mental  states  on  the  ground  of  their  being  ours^  and 
claiming  certainty  for  the  outer  world  precisely  because  it  is 
foreign  to  us.  This,  however,  is  the  strange  position  taken 
up  by  Comte.  The  argument  by  which  he  supports  it  is  a 
mere  appeal  to  the  mystery  which  belongs  to  all  cognition, 
whether  of  external  or  internal  facts.  How  is  it  possible, 
he  asks,  that  we  should  know  our  own  state,  since  we  must 
cease  our  mental  activity  in  order  to  observe  it  ?  In  other 
words,  reflection  upon  our  inner  experience  must  follow 
upon  that  experience  itself,  and  be  separated  from  it  by  a 
certain  interval  of  time.  Be  it  so  ;  why  is  this  more  incon- 
ceivable than  the  perception  of  an  outward  fact  which, 
stands  off  from  me  by  a  certain  interval  of  space  ?  If  our 
intelligence  can  bridge  the  chasm  of  local  separation^  what 
hinders  it  from  uniting  the  termini  of  succession  ?  What 
is  memory^  if  the  present  self  can  never  know  any  thing 
about  th&pc^t  self?  Its  distinction  is,  that  it  reports  to  us, 
not  simply  outward  things  in  themselves,  but  outward  things, 
(or  inward)  as  they  affect  us  j  so  that — it  has  even  been 
contended — there  is  properly  no  memory  but  of  our  own 
former  states.  If  now  its  reports  are  good  for  nothings  there 
is  an  end  of  the  matter,  and  human  acquaintance  with  the 
past  is  an  illusion.  But  if  they  be  accepted  as  valid,  the 
knowledge  which  they  supply  is  either  immediate  or  mediate. 
Is  it  immediate  ?    Then  are  we  immediately  cognitive  of 
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our  own  past  states,  in  spite  of  Comte's  maxim.  Is  it 
mediate  1  Then  do  we,  as  now  remembering,  know  some- 
thing past,  as  having  then  perceived  it ;  the  truth  in  my 
present  remembrance  is  just  what  there  was  in  my  former 
perception ;  and  without  immediate  cognition  of  my  own 
state  at  the  percipient  moment,  no  mediate  knowledge  of  it 
could  be  given  by  memory.  In  fact,  the  act  of  perception 
is  necessarily  and  equally  an  act  of  self-consciousness, 
objective  no  more  than  subjective;  and  to  claim  for  it 
authority  for  phenomena  without,  is  in  itself  to  concede  to 
it  like  authority  for  phenomena  within ;  nothing  being  an 
outward  phenomenon  at  all  except  what  appears  on  the 
double  field  of  thought  and  things^  and  is  known  as  being 
and  dc&felt 

And  if  we  be  incapable  of  knowing  our  own  experiences 
and  thoughts,  we  cannot  perform  on  them  any  act  of  com- 
parison, separation,  or  combination.  Yet  what  is  human 
language  but  the  crystallized  form  of  countless  discrimina- 
tions and  analogies,  so  clearly  felt,  and  frequently  referred 
to,  as  to  demand  the  means  of  permanent  expression  ? 
Comte  refers  us  to  scientific  theories  and  logical  processes 
as  the  only  possible  means  of  reaching  logical  laws.  But 
how  could  these  intellectual  methods  speak  to  us  intelli- 
gibly at  all,  were  it  not  for  the  parallel  movement  of  our 
own  thought,  carried  into  the  study  as  interpreter  and  test  ? 
To  beings  not  self-conscious,  or  not  able  to  rely  on  their 
reflective  insight  into  their  own  ways  of  intellectual  action, 
the  record  of  other  men's  reasonings  could  awaken  no  re- 
sponsive intelligence;  only  through  our  sympathetic  self- 
knowledge  do  they  find  us  out  and  teach  us  any  thing.  All 
grammar,  all  philology,  all  scientific  language,  are  in  fact 
psychological  deposits ;  not  less  certainly  testifying  to  the 
perpetual  action  of  self-reflection,  as  one  factor  of  human 
knowledge,  than  the  geological  strata  bear  witness  to  the 
operation  through  ages  past  of  the  very  elements  that  work 
upon  our  homesteads  and  on  the  beach  at  our  garden-gate 
to-day.     Comte's  advice  is  excellent  if  addressed  to  those 
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who  can  open  their  vision  upon  their  own  nature  and  in- 
telligence ;  but  has  no  sense  or  application  for  the  sort  of 
blind  chimera  or  one-eyed  cyclops  that  he  imagines,  with 
pictures  of  the  universe  glazed  upon  the  surface,  and  never; 
taken  home  to  any  known  self  within.  No  doubt  our  sdf- 
knowledge  is  dependent  to  an  incalculable  extent  on  the 
living  in  a  human  world,  and  standing  before  the  face  of 
other  men  :  the  manifestations  of  their  nature,  whether  by 
natural  language  of  the  moment  or  by  the  historical  record 
of  past  processes  of  thought,  are  conditions  necessary  to 
the  development  >of  our  reflective  faculties ;  and  if  we  were 
to  insist  on  insulating  the  self-consciousness  from  all  these 
data,  that  it  might  spin  a  science  out  of  its  own  viscera,  we 
should  but  impose  upon  an  empty  power  a  self-consuming, 
task.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  our  abihty  to  decipher  the 
expression  of  other  minds  depends,  in  its  turn,  on  converse 
with  our  own ;  and  to  bid  us  study  the  fruits  of  their  re^ 
search  and  meditation,  while  despairing  of  all  acquaintance 
with  our  own,  is  to  place  a  banquet  before  the  sleeping  or 
the  dead.  It  is  impossible  to  make  either  of  the  reciprocal 
conditions  prior  to  the  other;*  their  efficacy  lies  in  the 
balance  and  alternation  of  action  and  reaction ;  and  so 
close  is  the  inter-dependence  of  psychological  and  objective 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  that  a  theory  which  despises 
either  excludes  both. 

The  objection,  however,  which  Comte  is  most  zealous  in 
urging  £^nst  the  psychologists  is,  that  their  method  has 
never  been  crowned  with  any  success,  great  or  small,  and 
that  their  labour  has  been  absolutely  barren.  Even  if  this 
statement  be  tried  by  the  test  present  to  the  author's  own 
mind,  viz.,  the  amount  of  direct  discovery  respecting  the 
processes  of  the  mind,  it  is  a  monstrous  exaggeration.  The 
logical  doctrine  of  Aristotle,  the  modern  theory  of  vision, 
the  ascertainment  of  laws  of  association  and  abstraction, 
Butler's  exposition  of  the  moral  constitution  of  manj — 
deserve  to  be  ranked  among  positive  achievements  of  a 
high  order,  and  are  recognized  as  such  by  the  vast  majority. 
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of  competent  judges  on  these  points.  If  perfect  unanimity 
is  not  attained  even  on  these  doctrines,  neither  is  it  secured 
at  present  in  regard  to  any  of  the  corresponding  parts  of 
biological  science ;  and  the  only  advantage  which  the  posi- 
tivist  has  over  his  predecessors  in  intellectual  philosophy  is 
in  his  liberal  promises  for  the  future ;  his  disparagement  of 
the  past  not  being  justified,  so  far  as  yet  appears,  by  the 
detection  of  a  single  law  of  our  mental  or  moral  nature. 
These  reproaches  of  backwardness  should  at  least  be  re- 
served till  they  can  be  uttered  from  a  point  of  real  advance. 
Perhaps,  too,  the  test  by  which  the  fruitfulness  or  sterility 
of  a  pursuit  is  estimated  by  Comte  may  not  be  altogether 
admissible.  His  demand  obviously  is  for  some  new  field 
of  "  prevision  "  special  to  psychology  :  the  demand  is  dis- 
appointed, because  intrinsically  unreasonable.  From  objec- 
tive studies  we  expect  objective  results ;  from  subjective 
studies  it  is  natural  to  look  for  subjective  results  :  not  so 
much  for  a  fresh  sphere  brought  into  knowledge^  as  for  a 
more  refined  knowing  power^  for  quickened  faculties  self- 
protected  from  beguiling  errors,  for  intellectual  implements 
of  more  ethereal  temper  and  disciplined  skill.  That  this 
appropriate  effect  of  reflective  studies  has  been  their  habitual 
attendant,  is  undeniable ;  every  period  of  intense  specula- 
tive activity  being  the  precursor  of  the  next  advance  of  even 
physical  science,  and  educating  the  faculties  up  to  the  point 
when  the  discovery  of  new  laws  becomes  possible ;  setting 
the  previous  gains  of  human  research  in  due  order  and  re- 
lation, and  preparing  language  and  method  for  new  service. 
Alternately  acting  and  studying  its  action,  the  mind,  whether 
by  systole  or  diastole^  sustains  the  pulsation  of  its  living 
thought ;  and  to  demand  the  one  operation  without  the 
other,  is  not  less  absurd  than  to  complain  that  the  heart 
does  not  always  propel  without  resilience.  Nor  is  it  only 
in  the  successive  periods  of  human  culture  that  this  need 
of  reflective  studies  is  observable.  No  fact  is  more  con- 
spicuous in  individual  biography  and  the  comparative 
experiences  of  education,  than  the  systematic  superiority, 
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in  pliancy  and  balance  of  faculty,  of  men  not  strange  to 
metaphysical  and  moral  studies,  over  those  who  never  quit 
the  circle  of  mathematical  relations  and  physical  laws. 
Were  the  methods  of  intellectual  and  moral  philosophy 
altogether  illusory,  it  is  inconceivable  that  a  certain  habitua- 
tion to  them  should  be  an  indispensable  gymnastic  for  the 
mind,  and  a  needful  check  to  the  narrowing  tendency  of 
the  "  positive  sciences,"  when  exclusively  pursued.* 

Closely  connected  with  Comte's  contempt  for  the  psy- 
chologists is  his  disrespect  for  certain  ideas  and  beliefs 
whose  only  guarantee  is  in  our  self-consciousness.     Thus 

*  In  spite  of  Comte*s  contempt  for  psychology,  he  is  one  of  the  most 
resolute  of  psychologists  himself ;  and  freely  appeals,  when  convenient, 
to  that  very  self-consciousness  which  at  other  times  he  declares  to  be 
quite  blank  and  dumb.  Thus  we  find  him  announcing  that  the 
"phenomena  of  life**  are  ^* known  by  immediate  consciousness^* 
("  Phil.  Pos.,"  vol.  ii.  p.  648,  vol.  iii.  p.  8) ;  an  assertion  standing  in 
accurate  contradiction  to  the  doctrine  on  which  we  have  been  com^ 
menting.  Nay,  so  completely  does  he  forget  his  denial  of  any  possible 
self-knowledge,  as  to  affirm,  when  required  for  his  purpose,  that  "  man 
cU  first  knows  nothing  but  himself f"* — so  as  to  apply  his  self-knowledge 
as  a  universal  formula  for  the  interpretation  of  nature.  But  how  could 
man  erect  his  self-consciousness  into  a  rule  for  explaining  all  pheno- 
mena, if  no  inward  fact  were  cognizable  by  him  at  all  ?  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, it  is  only  since  monotheism  came  in,  that  psychology  has  become 
impossible  and  absurd ;  for,  while  denying  it  to  modern  metaphysicians, 
Comte  is  full  of  admiration  of  its  use  among  the  ancient  augurs.  He 
claims  for  polytheism  the  honour  of  instituting  the  first  careful  observa- 
tion of  nature  ;  laments  that  we  have  to  put  up  with  our  poor  meteoro- 
logical registers  in  place  of  the  far  superior  weather-tables  of  the 
Etruscan  soothsayers ;  and  affirms  that,  with  a  view  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  dreams,  the  intellectual  and  moral  phenomena  were  made 
the  subject  of  the  most  delicate  observations,  pursued  day  by  day  with  a 
perseverance  not  to  be  again  expected  till  the  positive  philosophy  has 
reached  its  final  development  (**  Phil.  Pos.,"  \ol.  v.  p.  135).  It  is  to 
be  presumed  that,  as  dreams  are  altogether  inward  facts,  this  mar- 
vellous store  of  scientific  observation  accumulated  in  their  service,  and 
throwing  light  on  the  intellectual  and  moral  life,  could  be  no  other 
than  psychological  capital.  How  is  it  that  it  may  be  invested  in  Divi- 
nation, but  must  be  inaccessible  to  Science,  at  least  until  Positivism 
finds  a  profitable  use  for  it  ? 
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he  treats  as  an  illusion  our  idea  of  Causation  ;  requiring  us 
to  dispense  with  it  altogether,  not  merely  in  its  theological 
form  of  Willy  but  no  less  in  its  scientific  equivalent  of 
Force,  "  Every  proposition,"  he  says,  "  which  is  not  ulti- 
mately reducible  to  the  simple  enunciation  of  a  fact,  parti- 
cular or  general,  must  be  destitute  of  all  real  and  intelligible 
meaning."  Again  :  "  Forces^  in  mechanics,  are  only  move- 
mentSy  produced  or  tending  to  be  produced ;  but  although 
this  is  happily  pretty  well  understood  now-a-days,  yet  an 
essential  reform  is  still  required,  if  not  in  the  conception,  at 
least  in  the  habitual  language,  in  order  to  cancel  altogether 
the  old  metaphysical  notion  oi  force^  and  present  more 
accurately  than  hitherto  the  true  point  of  view."  And  he 
shows  the  same  jealousy  of  any  properly  dynamical  notions 
when  complaining  afterwards  of  Bichat's  speculation  re- 
specting "vital  forces"  and  proposing  to  return  to  the 
true  path  by  substituting  the  word  "properties"  for 
"  forces  "  !  His  definition  of  the  word  "  LaWy"  as  an 
"invariable  relation  of  succession  or  resemblance  among 
phenomena,"  together  with  his  severe  restriction  of  the 
human  mind  to  the  investigation  of  "  Laws,"  demands  of 
us  an  entire  disuse  of  all  belief  or  even  idea  of  Causality. 

Now  if  he  had  been  content  with  saying  that  causes  lie 
beyond  the  field  of  observation,  and  that  scientific  induc- 
tion, even  in  its  highest  generalizations,  can  never  carry  us 
further  than  the  order  of  co-existence  and  sequence  among 
phenomena,  he  would  have  stated  only  an  important  truth, 
— the  one  great  truth  on  whose  clear  apprehension  depends 
the  whole  difference  between  ancient  and  modem  investiga- 
tion of  nature.  All  knowledge  which  finds  its  test  and 
triumph  in  accurate  prevision,  or,  more  generally,  in  the 
determination  of  absent  facts  by  means  of  present  data, 
does  require  exclusively  an  attentive  study  of  the  relations 
of  events  in  time  and  place.  Though  we  were  endowed 
with  no  other  power  than  the  ability  to  register,  compare, 
and  analyze  series,  without  any  suspicion  of  a  purpose,  or 
wonder  about  origination,  we  should  want  nothing  (except, 
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indeed,  an  indispensable  moral  incentive)  to  complete  the 
conditions  of  scientific  discovery.  It  stands  to  reason, 
indeed,  that,  in  order  to  foreseCf  we  need  only  to  know  the 
sequences  to  which  events,  beginning  from  the  present,  are 
limited ;  and  that,  in  order  to  fill  in  the  absent  half  of  a 
cluster  of  phenomena  by  suggestion  from  what  is  at  hand, 
we  have  but  to  learn  the  groupings  in  which  they  uniformly 
occur.  And  the  rule,  thus  rational  in  its  principle  is  con- 
firmed by  the  actual  history  of  natural  knowledge.  No 
scrutiny,  it  is  true,  ever  Succeeds  in  laying  hold  of  a  new 
forcey  and  fixing  it  in  its  distinction  before  our  view :  all 
that  can  be  done  is  to  detect  some  unsuspected  effectSy  which 
are  but  a  fresh  disposition  or  succession  of  phenomena ; 
and  behind  that  veil  no  astuteness  can  carry  us.  We  are  apt 
to  be  deceived  on  this  point  by  the  habitual  employment, 
in  scientific  treatises,  of  names  for  reputed  forces  of  different 
kinds, — chemical,  electric,  magnetic,  vital,  &c.  We  naturally 
suppose  that  the  votary  of  each  department  of  research  has 
something  to  tell  us  of  the  force  prevailing  there,  and  of 
the  characters  which  distinguish  it  from  its  dynamic  neigh- 
bours. On  closer  inspection,  however,  we  shall  find  that  of 
the  force  itself,  apart  from  what  it  does,  he  has  nothing  special 
to  say  :  he  defines  it  by  the  appearances  it  puts  forth ;  he 
separates  it  from  other  forces  by  stating  the  dissimilar  effects 
which  they  severally  exhibit ;  nor  has  he  any  other  means 
of  referring  to  the  ranks  of  dvya/iccf  than  by  marshalling  the 
perceptible  phenomena  under  their  appropriate  heads.  The 
name  "  magnetism  "  stands  for  the  viewless  cause  of  all  those 
movements  in  certain  metals  (iron,  cobalt,  nickel)  which 
occur  in  the  vicinity  of  particular  ferruginous  ores,  or  of  iron 
brought  into  similar  conditions :  the  movements  may  be 
induced  under  considerable  variety  of  prior  conditions, 
through  which  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  trace  any 
identity  of  originating  power ;  and  the  assumption  of  unity 
rests  entirely  on  the  termination  of  all  these  conditions  in 
one  result,  vi25.,  the  polar  disposition  or  deflection  of  the 
needle.     It  is  the  specialty  of  the  phenomenon  that  is 
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honoured  with  the  hypothesis  of  a  special  force.  Heatj 
again,  is  the  name  of  an  equally  unknown  cause  of  certain 
phenomena, — such  as  a  given  animal  sensation,  and  the 
expansion  of  bodies,  and  their  change  from  solid  to  liquid 
and  liquid  into  gaseous,^— which  are  entered  under  this 
category  for  no.  other  reason  than  that  they  cling  together, 
and  though  not  alike  in  themselves  or  appreciable  through 
the  same  sense,  arise  under  the  same  physical  conditions. 
The  concurrence  of  these  effects  having  tied  them  into  a 
group^  the  rise  of  any  one  of  them  becomes  a  sign  of  the 
possibility  of  the  rest,  or  of  the  presence  of  the  supposed 
cause  :  but  of  that  cause,  per  se^  as  apart  from  its  effects, — 
of  its  unity,  except  in  their  concurrence;  of  its  difference 
from  magnetism,  except  in  the  unlikeness  and  separation  of 
the  effects, — ^we  have  assuredly  no  cognizance.  Thus  much, 
then,  must  be  freely  granted  to  Comte, — that  all  investiga- 
tion into  natural  forces  is  delusive^  unless  understood  to  be 
mere  phenomenological  research,  prosecuted  under  the  dis- 
guise of  dynamical  language ;  and  that  its  only  real  result 
must  be  to  ascertain  the  analogies  and  the  order  of  per- 
ceptible facts.  If  this  be  trucj  we  must  materially  alter  our 
ordinary  conceptions  of  the  operations  of  nature.  We 
must  no  longer  attribute  any  reahty  or  efficient  existence  to 
gravitation,  electricity,  cohesion,  &c. ;  but,  treating  them  as 
mere  fictions  of  thought  subservient  to  classification,  must 
resolve  the  universe,  under  the  eye  of  science,  into  a  legion  of 
phenomena,  irregular  to  begin  with,  but  suscept;ible  of  being 
regimented  and  disciplined  by  due  attention  to  their  like- 
ness and  affinities.  If  our  language  is  to  be  regulated  ex- 
clusively by  the  resources  of  the  natural  sciences,  and 
nothing  to  be  admitted  into  it  but  what  they  can  undertake 
to  guarantee,  nothing  short  of  a  clean  sweep  of  every  dynam- 
ical form  of  phrase  can  satisfy  the  obligations  of  truth. 
And  yet  this  is  manifestly  impossible  j  and  ha3  been,  found 
so  by  Comte  himself. 

How  are  we  to  reduce  this  apparent  inconsistency  ?    In- 
ductive science  gives  us  no  access  to  causes  behind  pheno- 
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mena ;  yet  we  cannot  expound  it  without  speaking  of  them, 
and  assuming  them.     Is  fiction,  then,  the  indispensable 
vehicle  of  truth  ?    And  must  a  false  postulate  underlie  the 
whole  fabric  of  our  knowledge  ?    So  would  it  assuredly  be, 
if  every  idea  were  to  be  discarded  as  invalid  for  which  in- 
ductive science  declines  to  be  responsible.     But  when  we 
have  confessed  that,  by  the  way  of  perception,  and  in  the 
study  of  laws,  causation  cannot  be  reached,  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  the  idea  is  to  be  expelled  the  service  of  the 
human  mind.     The  question  arises,  whether,  as  it  evades 
us  at  the  end  of  science,  it  may  not,  perhaps,  be  found  at 
the  beginning :  the  spectacle-case  may  well  be  empty,  if  the 
glasses  are  already  on  the  nose,  helping  us  all  the  while  to 
see  the  very  emptiness  itself.     If  the  idea  of  causality  be  a 
metaphysical  datum,  it  is  no  wonder  that  we  miss  it  as  a 
physical  quaesitum  ;  nor  is  it  difficult  to  understand  why  it 
presents  no  variety  to  our  mind,  however  various  be  the 
phenomena  behind  which  it  is  planted,  or  the  corresponding 
changes  of  name  it  may  assume.     By  an  irresistible  law  of 
thought,  all  phenomena  present  themselves  to  us  as  the  expres- 
sion ofpowery  and  refer  us  to  a  causal  ground  whence  they 
issue.     This  dynamic  source  we  neither  see,  nor  hear,  nor 
feel ;  it  is  given  in  thought^ — supplied  by  the  spontaneous 
activity  of  the  mind  itself  as  the  correlative  prefix  to  the 
phenomenon  observed.      By  the  general  acknowledgment 
of  philosophers,  this  idea  is  so  strictly  "  a  necessary  idea  " 
as  to  be  entirely  irremovable  from  the  conception  of  any 
change ;  to  cut  the  tie  between  them,  and  think  of  pheno- 
mena as  not  effects^  is  impossible,  in  fact,  even  to  the  very 
writers  who  propose  it  in  theory. 

What  value,  then,  are  we  to  put  upon  this  belief  ?  Either 
we  must  take  it  as  a  natural  revelation,  or  reject  it  as  a 
natural  lie ;  in  the  case  of  an  original  datum  of  thought 
contradictory  to  no  other,  a  third  course  is  impossible.  If 
we  are  to  rely  on  the  veracity  of  our  constitution  as  thinking 
beings,  we  must  accept  the  subjective  postulate  as  giving  a 
valid  rule  for  objective  nature.     If  we  are  to  suppose  our 
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intellectual  constitution  mendacious,  and  deem  causation  a 
mental  fiction,  no  reason  will  remain  for  trusting  our  per- 
ceptive constitution  any  more ;  and  our  observation  of  facts 
and  quest  of  laws  will  perish  by  the  contagion  of  uncertainty. 
It  is  impossible,  except  by  arbitrary  caprice,  to  save  the  one 
part  of  our  cognitive  nature  while  sacrificing  the  other,  and 
vain  to  pretend  that  the  depositions  of  the  first  are  in  any 
sense  opposed  to  those  of  the  other.  That  the  "power" 
given  to  us  in  thought  is  apprehensible  by  no  perception^ 
avails  as  little  to  disprove  its  reality  as  the  inaudibleness  of 
light  to  convict  the  eye  of  false  reports.  Yet  this  is  the 
only  argument  by  which  Comte  justifies  his  contempt  for 
causes.  We  freely  surrender  to  him  all  search  by  scientific 
methods  after  a  plurality  of  forces  distinguishable  in  them- 
selves :  but  he  confounds  this  illusory  aim  with  the  recog- 
nition, on  the  authority  of  a  law  of  thought,  of  universal 
causation^  inserted  by  the  mind,  without  any  change  of  t)rpe, 
behind  all  sets  of  phenomena  in  turn.  Start  up  what  may 
to  arrest  our  attention,  one  and  the  same  homogeneous  idea 
of  power  occurs  to  us ;  and  whether  it  receives  the  name  of 
chemical,  or  physical,  or  vital,  the  dynamical  background 
of  the  conception  remains  unvaried,  and  the  momentary 
representation  alone  is  exposed  to  change.  The  trustworthi- 
ness of  this  belief  has  the  same  guarantee  as  the  self-evident 
predicates  of  space  and  time  :  it  is  the  indispensable  con- 
dition of  our  thinking  of  phenomena  at  all ;  they  are  just 
as  absolutely  unpresentable  to  the  mind  apart  from  causality, 
as  motion  without  duration  and  extension.  Indeed,  it  is 
remarkable  how  these  two  great  data,  Space  and  Time, 
rescue  us  from  the  scepticism  of  the  materialist  school. 
They  stand  as  eternal  barriers  to  forbid  our  final  exit  from 
the  natural  faiths  of  reason ;  or  as  a  bridge  that  spans  the 
gulf  between  metaphysical  and  physical  apprehension,  and 
has  a  bearing  upon  each ;  so  that,  destroy  which  you  will, 
the  whole  roadway  of  human  knowledge  falls,  and  neither 
of  the  interdependent  realms  remains  accessible  or  habitable 
at  all.     Will  you  take  your  stand  on  the  entities  of  Reason 
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alone  ?  Then,  as  Comte  truly  says,  your  knowledge  will 
never  advance  a  step ;  you  will  find  no  law,  and  win  no 
prevision.  Will  you  try  the  other  side,  and  say  that  Per- 
ception of  phenomena  is  the  only  source  of  knowledge  ? 
Then  you  must  throw  away  from  your  belief  both  space 
and  time,  which,  as  eternal,  are  not  phenomena,  and  as 
infinite,  you  cannot  have  perceived ;  and  with  them  must 
perish  all  that  they  contain,  so  that  your  soKd  realism  goes 
off  into  absolute  Nihilism.  Will  you  attempt  a  compromise, 
and  let  natural  faith  have  its  way  unquestioned  respecting 
these  two  necessary  receptacles  of  phenomena  ?  Then  the 
postulates  of  thought,  by  no  means  stopping  there,  are  not 
only  good  for  these,  but  good  for  more ;  and  causality  slips 
in  by  the  plea  that  makes  room  for  Law. 

Final  causation,  not  less  than  efficient,  our  author 
imagines  to  be  contradicted  and  disproved  by  "  positive" 
knowledge ;  and  he  is  fond  of  turning  aside  from  his  expo- 
sition to  mark  the  points  where  science  appears  to  exclude 
the  notion  of  providential  design.  Thus  astronomical  dis- 
covery, in  his  opinion,  completely  overthrows  the  doctrine 
of  Divine  purpose  in  the  arrangements  of  the  solar  system  : 

1.  Because  design,  whenever  alleged,  is  conceived  of  as  re- 
lative to  man^  whose  nature  gives  the  only  measure  we  have 
of  good  and  evil ;  and  though  he  might  plausibly  be  sup- 
posed the  object  of  Divine  care  so  long  as  his  station  was 
assumed  to  be  central,  the  idea  must  vanish  with  the  dis- 
closure of  the  earth's  dependent  and  planetary  position. 

2.  Because  it  is  demonstrated  that  the  order  and  stability 
of  the  solar  system,  and  the  fitness  of  its  several  bodies  for 
the  residence  of  living  beings,  are  necessary  consequences 
of  purely  mechanical  laws.  3.  Because  in  many  respects 
the  system  might  be  greatly  improved,  and  by  no  means 
deserves  the  admiration  wasted  on  it.*    This  last  argument 

*  "  With  persons  unused  to  the  study  of  the  celestial  bodies,  though 
ver}'  likely  well  informed  on  other  parts  of  natural  philosophy, 
astronomy  has  still  the  repute  of  being  a  science  eminently  religious ; 
as  if  the  famous  words,  *  The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,*  had 
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we  may  leave  to  those  who  feel  themselves  able  to  pro- 
nounce on  the  relative  merits  of  possible  universes,  as 
compared  with  one  another  and  with  the  actual.  The 
belief  in  design  is  by  no  means  pledged  to  the  doctrine  of 
optimism.  The  readiness  with  which  every  theist  admits 
the  existence  of  evil,  the  frequency  with  which  he  speaks  of 
imperfections  in  life  and  nature,  and  his  habitual  reference 
to  a  future  and  ideal  world,  show  that  his  faith  can  co-exist, 
without  prejudice,  with  the  conception  of  more  "advan- 
tageous conditions  "  of  being  than  he  witnesses  where  he  is. 
For  ourselves,  we  confess  Comte's  censorship  over  the 
universe  affects  us  very  much  in  the  same  way  as  many 
religious  writers'  patronage  of  it.  They  undertake  to  show 
how  much  better,  he  how  much  worse,  it  is  than  it  might 
have  been.  If  this  sort  of  argument  is  open  to  the  one,  it 
cannot  be  closed  against  the  other;  and  we  may  leave 
them  to  settle  it  between  them  as  best  they  may.  Whether 
the  stomach  is  made  on  the  best  principles ;  whether  the 
sea  is  not  a  little  too  salt ;  whether  the  isthmus  of  Panama 
is  not  to  be  regretted ;  whether  the  ice  may  not  be  rather 
overdone  about  the  poles;  whether,  if  M.  Lesseps  had 
been  consulted,  the  shortcomings  of  the  Red  Sea  might 
not  have  been  avoided ;  whether  the  two  sides  of  the  moon 
are  fairly  treated;  whether  Jupiter  is  all  right  without  a 
ring,  or  Venus  would  be  improved  by  diminution  of  light 
and  levity, — ^are  matters  for  those  who  know  every  thing 
and  a  good  deal  more.  Such  questions  are  as  a  flood  let 
loose,  and  spreading  without  use  and  without  bound,  cover- 
ing the  landmarks  of  all  fruit-bearing  truth  and  turning 
thought  into  a  desolating  waste.  Mend  the  world  as  you 
will,  there  must  always  remain  ideal  standards,  measured 
by  which  it  will  be  liable  to  criticism  as  before.     The  body 

lost  nothing  of  their  truth.*'  la  a  note  Comte  adds,  "  Now-a-days,  to 
minds  familiarized  betimes  with  the  true  astronomical  philosophy,  the 
heavens  declare  no  other  glory  than  that  of  Hipparchus,  Kepler,  New- 
ton, and  all  those  who  have  contributed  to  the  ascertainment  of  their 
laws."—**  Philosophic  Positive,"  vol.  ii.  p.  36. 
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of  man,  for  instance,  is  variously  frail,  and  can  scarcely 
stand,  without  fracture,  a  ten-feet  faU ;  but  give  him  cast- 
iron  ribs,  and  a  railway  accident  will  contrive  to  crush  him  ; 
and  the  more  you  harden  him,  the  greater  the  forces  into 
which  he  will  venture.  In  short,  the  critique  of  nature  in 
detail  is  quite  beyond  us ;  and  whether  we  find  there  little 
providences  or  monstrous  blemishes,  we  are  alike  in  danger 
of  seeing  only  the  reflection  of  our  own  egotism.  Praising 
or  censuring  the  arrangements  of  the  world,  we  equally  set 
up  certain  ideal  ends  of  our  own  imagining,  which  we 
assume  that  it  was  or  ought  to  serve ;  by  the  test  of  these 
we  try  nature,  and,  according  as  her  structure  realizes  or 
falls  short  of  them,  we  pronounce  it  perfect  or  imperfect. 
Comte  and  the  divines  are  therefore  both  within  the  same 
school  of  teleological  criticism ;  both  speak  of  a  good  or  a 
bad  way  of  realizing  a  presupposed  conception ;  both  are 
equally  far  from  confining  themselves  to  the  study  of  actual 
phenomena  and  effects,  uncompared  with  others  that  might 
have  been.  Forming  as  we  do  part  of  the  scheme  of  nature, 
limited  as  our  power  of  conception  is  to  the  resources  of 
the  universe  that  bounds  the  horizon  of  our  minds,  we 
cannot  pretend  to  be  judges  of  the  skill  or  clumsiness  of 
the  world's  laws ;  and  the  moment  we  p)ass  beyond  the 
simple  admiring  perception  of  order  and  relation,  and  begin 
to  imagine  how  much  better  or  worse  matters  would  have 
stood  under  other  conditions,  we  entangle  ourselves  in  a 
thicket  of  ever-growing  problems,  from  which  extrication  is 
impossible.  The  faith  in  Divine  purpose  will  persevere 
through  all;  but  the  critique  of  that  purpose  in  special 
instances  is  variable  and  insecure,  and  was  properly  ex- 
cluded by  Bacon  from  the  business  of  science. 

Thus  the  particular  thought  from  which  the  creation  of 
the  world  has  been  supposed  to  spring,  viz.,  to  be  the  moral 
centre  of  the  universe,  and  the  scene  of  a  drama  fixing  the 
gaze  of  all  higher  beings,  does  really,  as  Comte's  first  argu- 
ment remarks,  lose  its  hold  of  probability  by  the  Copernican 
discovery.     The  plurality  of  worlds,  be  they  inhabited  or 
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uninhabited,  is  fatally  at  variance  with  the  scheme  of  moral 
symmetry  that  makes  man  the  hero  of  all  time  and  nature. 
But  to  discredit  this  particular  idea  is  one  thing ;  to  dis- 
prove the  presence  of  design  altogether  is  another.     The 
tendency  of   the  Copemican  discovery  is   quite  in   the 
opposite  direction,  to  give  enlargement,  instead  of  curtail- 
ment and  extinction,  to  the  significance  and  purpose  of  the 
world.     The  old  theory  of  the  divines  proving  too  small  to 
suit  the  magnificence  of  the  facts ;  its  chief  object,  man, 
finding  himself  in  presence  of  a  scene  so  unexpectedly 
august, — which  is  the  more  natural  inference,  that  therefore 
this  scene  must  have  a  greater  cause  than  we  had  conceived, 
or  that  it  can  have  none  at  all  ?    And  so  perhaps  it  will 
ever  be.     In  one  instance  after  another  ad  infinitum,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  idea  we  had  planted  at  the  heart  of  a 
thing  is  too  small,  and  is  transcended  by  the  scale  of  the 
reality.     To  make  this  the  excuse  for  substituting  a  smaller 
or  a  blank,  is  perversely  to  justify  a  logical  retrogression  by 
a  scientific  advance,  and  to  say  that,  the  more  glorious  the 
creation,   the  less  thought  must  it  contain.     No  less  a 
paradox  than  this  is  Comte's  reasoning  that,  because  a 
particular  idea  of  the  Divine  intention  gives  way.   Final 
Causation  in  general  is  exploded. 

The  only  considerable  argument  in  the  passage  on  which 
we  are  remarking  is  the  second, — ^that  the  physical  forces 
and  arrangements  being  known,  to  which  the  order  and 
stability  of  the  solar  system  is  due,  the  phenomena  are  ex- 
haustively explained  without  any  intervention  of  purpose  at 
all.  Now  what  is  the  nature,  and  wherein  lies  the  plausi- 
bility, of  this  reasoning?  It  is  simply  a  playing-off  of 
physical  causation  against  moral,  or,  as  it  is  called,  ^nal 
causation ;  the  forces  of  matter  are  adequate  to  produce  all 
the  movements  and  all  the  equilibrium,  and  so  no  force  of 
mind  is  wanted.  But  have  we  not  just  learned  from  Comte 
that  we  know  nothing  of  any  forces  of  matter,  nothing  of 
2Xiy  production  of  one  phenomenon  from  any  other,  or  from 
causation  at  all  ?  that  our  investigations  and  discoveries  are 
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absolutely  debarred  from  passing  beyond  the  grouping  and 
succession  of  phenomena  ?  Then  what  does  he  mean  by 
here  finding  in  physical  causes  a  substitute  and  equivalent 
for  the  volitional  action  which  he  excludes  ?  They  cannot 
shut  out  and  supersede  that  action,  unless  they  are  com- 
petent to  do  the  same  thing ;  if  they  claim  to  stand  in  its 
place,  they  must  undertake  to  discharge  the  required  office 
instead  of  it  Either,  therefore,  gravitation  must  be  equal 
to  the  task  hitherto  given  to  the  Divine  Will,  />.,  must  be  a 
real  efficient  force,  and  not  a  mere  generalized  phenomenon  ; 
or  else  it  cannot  make  good  its  rival  pretensions,  or  enter  at 
all  upon  the  field  which  is  at  present  occupied  by  final 
causes  simply  on  the  merit  of  this  qualification.  In  other 
words,  our  author  may  take  his  choice  of  two  positions  :  he 
may  limit  the  possible  achievements  of  our  minds  to  the 
ascertainment  of  laws,  and  say  that  causal  problems  are 
inaccessible ;  or,  admitting  causal  problems,  he  may  pro- 
nounce one  solution  true  and  another  false,  declaring,  e.g.^  in 
favour  of  physical  forces  as  against  spiritual  agency.  But 
he  cannot  do  both^  and  slip  about  from  the  one  to  the  other 
at  will ;  he  cannot  fight  a  particular  causal  hypothesis  with 
a  mere  law  of  phenomena  which  is  not  causal,  and  say  in 
the  same  breath  that  we  can  know  nothing  of  this  matter, 
and  also  that  we  know  the  matter  to  be  not  so-and-so,  but 
otherwise  than  that.  Cause  against  cause,  law  against  law  ; 
but  no  cross-fire  is  possible ;  and,  slam  the  heavy  gate  of 
gravitation  as  you  may  in  the  face  of  Living  Agency,  still  if 
its  bars  are  only  ranges  of  co-existence  and  succession,  and 
its  chevaux-de-frise  only  bristling  clusters  of  phenomena, 
causation  will  slip  through  and  round  and  over,  and  feel  no 
obstruction  to  be  there. 

As  to  the  choice  which  Comte  practically  makes  between 
the  two  positions  just  described,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
He  assuredly  thinks  of  nature,  not  simply  as  the  theatre  of 
phenomena,  but  as  the  residence  of  forces.  In  what  sense 
can  he  affirm  that  periodicity  of  planetary  perturbation,  and 
the  consequent  equilibrium  of  the  solar  system  and  its 
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orbitary  movements,  are  necessary  consequences  of  gravita- 
tion^ if  he  does  not  conceive  of  gravitation  as  a  cause  ? 
From  the  two  great  conditions  of  every  Newtonian  solution, 
viz.,  projectile  impulse  and  centripetal  tendency,  eject  the 
idea  oiforce^  and  what  remains  ?  The  entire  conception  is 
simply  made  up  of  this,  and  has  no  sort  of  faintest  existence 
without  it.  It  is  useless  to  give  it  notice  to  quit,  and  pre- 
tend that  it  is  gone,  when  you  have  put  a  new  name  upon 
the  door.  We  must  not  call  it  "attraction,"  lest  there 
should  seem  to  be  z.  power  within  :  we  are  to  speak  of  it  as 
"gravitation,"  because  that  is  only  "weight,"  which  is 
nothing  but  a  "  fact ;"  as  if  it  were  not  a  fact  that  held  a 
power,  a  true  dynamic  afiair,  which  no  imagination  can 
chop  up  into  incoherent  successions.  Nor  is  the  evasion 
more  successful  when  we  try  the  phrase  "  tendency  of  bodies 
to  mutual  afproachJ*  The  approach  itself  may  be  called  a 
phenomenon;  but  the  "tendency"  is  no  phenomenon, 
and  cannot  be  attributed  by  us  to  the  bodies  without  re- 
garding them  as  the  residence  of  force.  And  what  are  we 
to  say  to  Utit projectile  impulse  in  the  case  of  the  planets? 
Is  that  also  a  phenomenon  ?  Who  witnessed  and  reported 
it  ?  Is  it  not  evident  that  this  whole  scheme  of  physical 
astronomy  is  a  resolution  of  observed  facts  into  dynamic 
equivalents,  and  that  the  hypothesis  posits  for  its  calcula- 
tions, not  phenomena,  but  proper  forces  ?  Its  logic  is  this : 
if  an  impulse  of  certain  intensity  were  given,  and  if  such 
and  such  a  mutual  attraction  were  constantly  present,  then 
the  sort  of  motions  which  we  observe  in  the  bodies  of  our 
system  would  follow.  So,  however,  they  also  would  if 
willed  by  an  Omnipotent  Intelligence.  Both  doctrines  are 
«o  far  hypothetical ;  both  hypotheses  are  dynamic ;  both 
are  an  adequate  provision  for  the  facts;  so  that  on  this 
ground  neither  can  exclude  the  other.  There  is,  however, 
this  difference :  we  know  that  the  doctrine  of  composition 
of  forces  is  an  artificial  device,  by  which,  in  innumerable 
cases,  we  treat  cu  if  plurals,  spring  of  motion  which,  like 
our  own  volition  to  a  given  muscular  action,  is  really  simple; 
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the  quasi-pluralUy  being  a  contrivance  for  bringing  the 
phenomenon  under  dominion  of  the  calculus,  and  finding 
its  equivalent.  If  it  be  maintained  that  the  phenomenon 
is  really  composite^  antagonist  muscles  and  numerous  levers 
being  set  in  motion,  we  reply,  that  the  complexity  is  at  all 
events  in  the  mode  of  execution^  not  in  the  principle  of  origi- 
nation, which,  being  our  own  conscious  volition,  we  know 
has  none  of  those  parts,  but  goes  straight  at  the  resultant. 
It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  composite  doctrine  betrays 
its  fictitious  character  where  the  volitional  origination  is 
an  indisputable  fact ;  and  that,  even  allowing  it  in  such 
case  to  represent  reality,  it  is  a  mere  executive  reality, 
wielded  as  an  instrumental  medium  by  the  immediate 
power  of  Will  behind.  In  the  same  manner,  the  hj^othe- 
tical  composition  of  the  Newtonian  forces  does  nothing  to 
exclude  the  primary  causation  of  a  Divine  Mind. 

In  this  connection  it  is  curious  to  notice,  in  so  acute  a 
mind  as  our  author's,  the  logical  inconsequence  produced 
by  incompatible  antipathies.  He  commits  the  inconsistency, 
— which  would  be  extraordinary  were  it  not  ordinary  with 
his  class, — of  excluding  all  Will  from  the  universe  because 
there  is  nothing  but  Necessity,  yet  insisting  on  Necessity  as 
an  attribute  of  all  Will.  It  is  evident  that  whichever  of 
these  two  positions  is  established  destroys  the  other ;  yet  it 
is  scarcely  possible  for  the  atheist  to  avoid  holding  both. 
"  Look  at  this  whole  frame  of  things,"  he  says,  "  how  can 
it  proceed  from  a  mind, — ^a  supernatural  will  ?  Is  it  not  all 
subject  to  regular  laws,  and  do  we  not  actually  obtain  pre- 
vision of  its  phenomena  ?  If  it  were  the  product  of  mind, 
its  order  would  be  variable  and  free."  Of  mind,  therefore, 
it  is  a  mark,  that  its  phenomena  are  unsusceptible  of  pre- 
vision ;  of  volition  it  is  characteristic  to  be  free ;  and  the 
absence  of  these  attributes  negatives  the  presence  of  volun- 
tary agency.  Here,  then,  the  atheistic  argument  itself  not 
only  concedes  liberty  to  will  as  possible,  but  reasons  from 
it  as  the  one  essential.  Yet  no  sooner  do  these  writers 
Jbegin  to  treat  of  the  only  will  which  we  directly  know,  viz., 
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our  own,  than  they  contend  for  the  contradictory  of  all  this ; 
affirming  that  the  will  has  no  freedom  whatever ;  that  it 
follows  determinate  and  ascertainable  laws;  that  its  products 
are  not  variable  or  irreducible  to  rules  of  prevision ;  and 
that  if  we  cannot  yet  foresee  them,  the  fault  is  not  in  the 
indeterminateness  of  the  facts,  but  in  the  imperfect  con- 
quests of  our  knowledge.  From  this  it  would  seem  that 
necessity  and  determinateness  of  sequence,  being  not  less 
predicable  of  will  than  of  other  orders  of  facts,  may  as  well 
be  a  sign  of  //  as  of  any  thing  else,  and  cannot  at  all  be 
taken  to  disprove  it.  Either,  then,  the  will  is  free,  or  else 
theism  is  unharmed ;  and  the  attack  on  either  of  these  pro- 
positions saves  the  other.  The  fact  is,  the  atheistic  reason- 
ing is  an  involimtary  testimony  to  the  inextinguishable  faith 
in  the  freedom  of  the  will, — ^a  testimony  the  more  impres- 
sive because  unconsciously  given  by  a  hostile  witness. 
When  the  problem  practically  comes  before  him,  how  to  get 
rid  of  supernatural  volition  from  the  universe,  he  can  find 
but  one  mode,  viz.,  to  get  rid  of  every  trace  of  freedom^  and 
enthrone  everywhere  natural  necessity.  In  this  he  follows  a 
perfectly  correct  logical  instinct ;  he  tries  the  issue  upon 
the  antithesis  of  two  notions  that  are  truly  contradictory. 
But  if  they  are  mutually  exclusive  in  the  universe,  so  are 
they  in  man  ;  and  it  is  the  secret  consciousness  of  this  that 
'Suggests  and  sustains  the  whole  argument.  When,  after  this 
radical  acknowledgment,  Comte  condescends  to  the  asser- 
tion that  any  man  who  fancies  himself  free,  may  undeceive 
himself  by  standing  on  his  head  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
trying  what  becomes  of  his  clearest  thoughts  and  strongest 
resolves,  we  cannot  fail  to  see  how  much  deeper  is  his  in- 
voluntary wisdom  than  his  superficial  polemic.  As  well 
might  you  urge  it  as  a  disproof  of  free-will,  that  you  cannot 
put  the  moon  in  your  pocket,  or  contrive  to  live  five  hundred 
years,  or  write  an  epic  in  your  sleep.  Be  the  limitations  of 
our  power  prescribed  by  nature,  or  self-imposed,  or  a 
mixture  of  the  two,  no  one  ever  denied  or  questioned 
them ;  no  one  ever  contended  for  a  freedom  in  man  un- 
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fettered  by  organic  conditions.  To  do  so  would  be  to 
pronounce  him  omnipotent  and  absolute.  In  truth,  free 
causality  is  so  far  from  requiring  the  absence  of  all  limiting 
conditions,  that  it  cannot  be  conceived  of  except  as  in  their 
presence.  Its  activity  is  in  its  very  essence  prtfertniial^ — 
the  adoption  of  this  to  the  exclusion  of  that ;  and  to  empty 
out  all  data,  to  cancel  the  finite  terms,  is  to  destroy  the 
problem  and  preclude  the  power.  All  mental  action  is 
intrinsically  relativCy  and  when  predicated  as  absolute  be- 
comes entirely  inconceivable.  It  is  therefore  mere  trifling 
to  argue  against  free-will  by  pointing  out  the  dependence  of 
moral  phenomena  on  organic  conditions.  These  conditions 
are  the  very  data  of  the  whole  problem ;  they  may  exist  in 
every  variety  of  number  and  intensity ;  by  increasing  which 
the  range  left  open  to  determination  may  be  continually 
narrowed,  till,  in  the  extreme  case,  it  wholly  disappears,  the 
qusesitum  is  among  the  data,  and  the  problem  is  self-resolved. 
The  real  question  is,  whether  this  extreme  case  is  universal. 
But  we  must  release  our  readers  from  an  unconscionable 
detention.  We  should,  however,  have  been  unfaithful 
interpreters  of  our  author,  if  we  had  not  made  them  feel  a 
little  of  the  tedium  he  inflicts.  Our  interest  in  him  being 
chiefly  from  the  moral  side,  we  have  addressed  ourselves 
exclusively  to  the  dogmatic  groundwork  of  his  system,  and 
especially  to  the  assumptions  by  which  he  discredits 
psychological  science,  appends  ethics  to  biology,  and  dis- 
misses religion  into  limbo.  It  is  in  this,  his  Prima  Philoso- 
phia,  that  we  find  it  necessary  to  contest  every  step.  When, 
advancing  from  this  abstract  ground,  he  begins  to  construct 
his  hierarchy  of  the  sciences,  we  acknowledge  for  the  first 
time  the  true  style  of  a  master-hand.  Two  things  only  pro- 
yoke  remark  in  this  part  of  his  work  :  (i)  The  principle  <^ 
arrangement  by  which  he  gives  order  to  the  sciences,  ad- 
vancing from  the  more  universal  properties  to  the  more 
special,  is  by  no  means  original ;  and  in  the  hands  of  Dr. 
Arnott  had  already,  in  1S27,  been  employed  to  raise  in  out- 
line precisely  the  symmetrical  pyramid  of  knowledge  which 
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Comte  contemplates  with  so  much  pride.  Our  author's 
additional  rule,  that  with  this  logical  order  the  historical 
growth  of  the  sciences  agrees,  will  not,  in  our  opinion,  bear 
examination.  (2)  This  linear  arrangement  of  the  sciences, 
all  around  the  same  axis,  appears  to  us  absolutely  untrue; 
both  to  their  inner  logic  and  their  outward  history.  We 
deny  that  the  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  life  waits  for 
an  antecedent  biology,  chemistry,  physics,  and  astronomy, 
or  uses  their  conclusions,  when  obtained,  as  its  presupposi- 
tions. We  maintain  the  essential  independence  of  its 
evidence  and  method,  and  the  possibility,  nay  even  necessity, 
of  its  beginning  at  the  same  moment,  and  advancing  pari 
passuy  with  our  apprehension  of  the  outward  world.  We 
assert  that  the  sciences  dispose  themselves  round  two  great 
axes  of  thought,  parallel  and  not  unrelated,  yet  distinct ; — 
the  natural  sciences  held  together  by  the  one,  the  moral  by 
the  other.  In  practice  our  author  himself  proceeds  as  if  it 
were  so ;  and  in  his  review  of  political  and  social  doctrine, 
leaves  his  physiology  and  chemistry  entirely  behind.  His 
notices  of  both  groups  of  sciences,  taken  separately, 
aboimd  with  original  criticisms  and  striking  generalizations  > 
but  it  is  especially  in  the  sphere  of  physical  knowledge  that 
his  habits  of  thought  render  him  an  instructive  and  sugges- 
tive guide. 

As  for  his  celebrated  threefold  law,  we  will  only  point  to 
the  distorting  effect  it  has  had  on  his  great  historical  survey. 
In  obedience  to  its  cruel  exactions,  the  natural  organism  of 
European  civilization  has  been  torn  to  pieces.  As  the  third, 
or  positive  stage,  had  accomplished  its  advent  in  the  author's 
own  person,  it  was  necessary  to  find  the  metaphysical  period 
just  before ;  and  so  the  whole  life  of  the  Reformed  Chris- 
tianity, in  embryo  and  in  manifest  existence,  is  stripped  of 
its  garb  oi  faith^  and  turned  out  to  view  as  a  naked  meta- 
physical phenomenon.  But  metaphysics,  again,  have  to  be 
ushered  in  by  theology ;  and  of  the  three  stages  of  theology 
Monotheism  is  the  last, — necessarily  following  on  Poly- 
theism, as  that,  again,  on  Fetichism.     There  is  nothing  for 
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it,  therefore,  but  to  let  the  mediaeval  Catholic  Christianity 
stand  as  the  world's  first  monotheism,  and  to  treat  it  as  the 
legitimate  offspring  and  necessary  development  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  polytheism.  This  accordingly  Comte  actually 
does.  Protestantism  he  illegitimates  and  outlaws  from  reli- 
gion altogether ;  and  the  genuine  Christianity  he  fathers 
upon  the  faith  of  Homer  and  the  Scipios  !  Once  or  twice^ 
indeed,  it  seems  to  cross  him  that  there  was  such  a  people 
as  the  Hebrews,  and  that  they  were  not  the  polytheists  they 
ought  to  have  been.  He  sees  the  fact,  but  pushes  it  out  of 
his  way  with  the  remark,  that  the  Jewish  monotheism  was 
**  premature  "  !  The  Jews  were  always  a  disobliging  people : 
what  business  had  they  to  be  up  so  early  in  the  morning, 
disturbing  the  house  ever  so  long  before  M.  Comte's  bell 
rang  to  prayers  ? 

It  is  unfortunate  that  Comte,  like  many  men  at  once 
capable  and  vain,  rests  his  chief  pretensions  on  precisely 
what  is  weakest,  least  original,  and  most  misleading,  in  his 
modes  of  thought :  whilst  he  drops  unconsciously,  and 
leaves  unmarked,  his  strongest  and  most  fertile  reflections. 
The  consequence  necessarily  is,  that  his  first  reputation, 
conferred  by  disciples  in  answer  to  his  own  demand,  will 
have  to  shift  its  ground ;  that  a  prior  polemic  must  prepare 
the  way  for  ultimate  appreciation ;  and  that  before  he  can 
be  wisely  heard,  the  louder  half  of  him  must  be  forgot. 
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Of  the  books  which  fill  a  scholar's  library  by  far  the 
greater  number  carry  their  whole  interest  and  value  in 
*themselves,  as  if  they  were  the  products  of  a  thinking 
machine,  and  can  be  used  without  once  suggesting  any 
image  of  the  author.  But  among  the  choicest  are  those 
which,  in  delivering  their  thought,  afford  glimpses  also  of 
the  writer's  personality,  and  seem  rather  to  speak  and  look 
their  meaning  than  merely  put  it  on  record.  Where  this  is 
the  case,  the  reader  craves  some  nearer  insight  into  the 
mind  which  is  making  him  its  confidant ;  and  the  text  on 
the  page  doubles  its  significance  if  there  be  but  a  portrait 
in  the  frontispiece. 

On  the  "Christian  Aspects  of  Faith  and  Duty"  the 
stamp  of  individuality  is  less  deep  than  on  the  writings  of 
F.  D.  Maurice,  and  less  peculiar  than  on  those  of  Thomas 
Carlyle.  Yet  the  volume  leaves  on  every  susceptible  reader 
the  ineffaceable  impression  of  a  most  winning  presence, 
persuasive  alike  by  purity  of  thought,  sweetness  of  affection, 
and  tenderness  of  reverence ;  and  impels  him  to  ask  what 
manner  of  life,  what  cast  of  character  it  could  be,  which 
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yielded  a  wisdom  so  complete  and  so  endearing.  So  far 
as  a  slight  record  of  personal  incidents  can  render  the 
picture  more  distinct,  the  following  sketch  may  supply  some 
sort  of  answer. 

Mr.  Tayler  began,  asi  well  as  ended,  his  life  in  London. 
At  the  date  of  his  birth,  his  father,  the  Rev.  James  Tayler, 
was  minister  of  St.  Thomas's  Chapel,  in  the  Borough,  and 
was  living  in  Church  Row,  Newington  Butts.  His  mother 
was  a  member  of  the  honoured  family  of  Venning.  From 
his  father's  mother,  a  lady  of  the  name  of  Hugon,  he 
inherited  an  interest  in  the  Huguenot  traditions.  He  was 
five  years  old  when  in  1802  his  father  became  one  of  the 
ministers  of  the  High  Pavement  Chapel,  Nottingham,  and, 
in  addition  to  his  pastoral  charge,  undertook  the  care  of 
pupils  in  the  house.  It  was  in  the  schoolroom  at  home 
that  he  laid  the  foundation  of  that  accurate  grammatical 
knowledge  and  delicate  appreciation  of  idiom  which  per- 
mitted his  scholarship  to  become  so  fine,  and  rendered  his 
Latin  style  scarcely  less  graceful  than  his  English ;  for  he 
went  direct  from  Nottingham  to  Manchester  New  College, 
York,  in  1814,  and  during  the  two  years  which  he  spent 
there  not  only  attracted  the  strong  personal  affection  of 
both  his  tutors  and  his  companions,  but  by  his  classical 
attainments  and  literary  taste  fixed  the  especial  attention  of 
the  Rev.  John  Kenrick ;  awakening  the  confident  hope  of 
future  excellence,  and  beginning  that  congenial  intercourse 
between  the  distinguished  instructor  and  the  admiring 
pupil  which  at  its  close  the  elder  survives  (1869)  to  mourn. 
In  1 81 6  he  entered  Glasgow  College,  where  he  acquired, 
under  the  influence  of  Professors  Mylne  and  Jardine,  that 
tincture  of  philosophic  thought  which  ever  after  penetrated 
and  organized  his  historical  and  literary  judgments;  and 
whence  he  returned,  with  his  B.A.  degree,  qualified  to 
assume  at  York  the  duties  of  Assistant  or  Suffragan 
Classical  Tutor,  during  Mr,  Kenrick's  absence  on  the 
Continent  in  1819-20.  He  has  often  said  that  the  intel- 
lectual discipline  of  that  year,  the  necessity  it  imposed  upon 
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himi  not  only  of  enlarging  his  knowledge,  but  of  inverting 
the  direction  of  his  mental  activity,  in  order  to  give  out 
instead  of  taking  in,  beneficially  affected  his  whole  subse- 
quent culture  and  career,  and  rendered  so  congenial  to  him 
the  functions  of  a  teacher,  that  he  never  afterwards  was 
content  to  be  without  them. 

His  ministerial  life  began  in  1820,  when,  on  April  20th 
(Good  Friday),  he  was  ordained  to  the  pastorate  of  the 
congregation  then  assembling  in  Mosley  Street,  now  in 
Upper  Brook  Street,  Manchester.  Of  the  group  of  friends 
that  took  part  in  that  impressive  service,  the  Revs.  James 
Tayler,  W.  Shepherd,  C.  Wellbeloved,  J.  G.  Robberds, 
J.  J.  Tayler,  and,  on  behalf  of  the  congregation,  G.  W. 
Wood,  Esq.,  not  one  remains ;  nor  probably  any  member 
of  that  quarterly  meeting  of  ministers,  which  was  purposely 
convened  for  the  same  day.  But  the  writer  of  this  notice 
well  remembers  a  letter,  received  by  a  school-fellow  of 
his  from  his  mother,  describing  the  scene  in  the  chapel, 
and  especially  the  demeanour  and  address  of  the  young 
minister.  He  was  spoken  of  with  an  enthusiasm  which 
augured  the  writer's  future  friendship  for  him.  He  was 
said  to  have  "  every  personal  perfection,  except  voice,^^  It 
is  curious  to  note  thus  early  that  his  characteristic  modesty 
and  openness  of  mind,  his  irrepressible  divination  oi future 
truth,  provoked  criticism  from  some  of  the  more  stereo- 
typed believers,  who  look  on  pastoral  ordination  as  a  kind 
of  conjugal  engagement,  in  which  the  amount  of  the  settle- 
ments can" never  be  disturbed.  "I  do  declare,"  he  said, 
"  my  firm  belief,  so  far  as  I  have  hitherto  inquired^  that 
Jesus  Christ  was  expressly  commissioned  by  God  to  reform 
and  instruct  the  world,"  &c.  A  reviewer  in  the  "  Monthly 
Repository  "  of  that  day  (1822,  p.  501),  "cannot  seethe 
necessity  of  his  qualifying  in  this  manner  his  declaration  of 
belief,"  and  "  thinks  that  he  has  been  too  much  alarmed  at 
the  idea  of  giving  a  confession  of  faith  ; "  and  is  "  appre- 
hensive that  some  among  a  mixed  audience  might  under- 
stand such  a  qualification  respecting  the  truth  of  the  Gospel 
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to  imply  that  it  was  a  matter  of  considerable  doubt  and 
uncertainty."  Here  is  the  germ  already  of  two  tendencies 
which  during  the  last  half  century  have  often  checked  each 
other ;  and  which  his  insight,  his  patience,  his  comprehen- 
sive sympathy,  have  done  wonders  to  conciliate. 

His  thirty-three  years  of  ministerial  labour  in  Manchester 
had  their  chief  importance  in  the  quiet  extension  and 
deepening  quality  of  his  influence  over  two  generations  of 
citizens,  chiefly  belonging  to  the  more  cultivated  and 
energetic  class.  Even  in  a  city  whose  special  industry  and 
whose  great  names  naturally  give  pre-eminence  among 
intellectual  pursuits  to  the  physical  sciences,  it  was  soon 
found  that  his  proper  place,  in  the  direction  of  its  literary 
and  educational  institutions,  was  scarcely  in  the  second 
rank.  In  an  early  year  of  his  residence  he  delivered,  in  the 
theatre  of  the  Philosophical  Institution,  lectures  on  English 
literature,  which  brought  out  not  only  his  ample  read- 
ing, but  the  largeness  of  his  comparative  criticism,  and 
his  versatile  susceptibility  to  beauty  of  thought,  ex- 
pression, and  character.  In  his  private  classes,  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  young  people  past  the  school  age,  he 
exercised  perhaps  his  happiest  influence.  His  quick  affec- 
tions were  readily  drawn  towards  pupils  whose  minds  were 
eager  with  the  first  thirst  for  truth  and  sense  of  excellence; 
and  their  response  to  his  own  pure  admirations,  their  escape 
under  his  guidance  from  the  glare  of  false  tastes  to  the 
simplicity  of  nature,  rewarded  at  once  his  benevolence  and 
his  faith.  His  affection  for  the  young  impressed  a  marked 
character  upon  his  whole  ministry.  No  pastor  was  ever 
more  diligent,  more  systematic,  or  more  original,  in  his  plans 
for  instructing  the  "  catechumens  "  of  his  flock ;  and  the 
fact  that  these  plans  led  up  to  the  production  of  that  most 
charming  of  ecclesiastical  histories,  the  "Retrospect  of 
Religious  Life  in  England,"  attests  the  high  point  of  culture 
which  he  enabled  his  congregation  to  reach.  His  attach- 
ment to  liberty  of  teaching  was  not  allied  to  any  negligence 
in  teaching ;  nor  did  his  [indignation  at2.all  ecclesiastical 
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narrowness  and  t)Tanny  mislead  him  into  an  approval  of 
mere  self-will  and  anarchy  in  religious  affairs.  Not  only 
would  he  have  preserved,  as  founded  in  permanent  wants 
of  human  nature,  the  ancient  order  of  training  in  each 
Christian  society, — the  baptismal  dedication,  the  catechetical 
instruction,  the  confirmation  to  mark  the  assumption  of  full 
responsibility ;  but  he  was  favourable  to  a  general  associa- 
tion of  the  separate  worshipping  societies  of  each  com- 
munion, conducted  on  a  representative  system,  and  with  its 
common  affairs  administered  by  a  board.  A  scheme  for 
such  an  organization  he  laid  before  the  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire  Provincial  Meeting  in  June,  1837  ;  but  the  dis- 
trust of  any  thing  that  bore  the  semblance  of  ecclesiastical 
rule  was  too  strong  to  allow  of  serious  attention  to  the 
proposal. 

The  even  course  of  his  period  in  Manchester  was  inter- 
sected by  a  few  of  the  great  crises  of  life.  After  five  years 
of  lonely  work  he  married,  in  January,  1825,  a  daughter  of 
the  late  Timothy  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Birmingham,  and  opened 
a  home,  the  genial  but  simple  hospitalities  of  which  are 
among  the  bright  memories  of  many  a  surviving  friend. 
Twice  in  the  course  of  thirty-seven  years  of  married  life 
was  the  rare  serenity  of  that  home  interrupted  by  the  stroke 
of  sorrow.  A  daughter,  born  in  1838,  and  welcomed  with 
the  tender  surprise  which  embraces  a  late  and  scarce  hoped- 
for  child,  was  taken  away  again  in  1839.  There  remained, 
old  enough  to  share  the  sadness  of  this  loss,  a  brother  and 
sister,  who  had  grown  up  side  by  side,  each  receptive  of  the 
culture  and  graces  which  were  their  common  inheritance  ; 
and  who,  as  their  minds  opened  with  years,  became  more 
and  more  knit  together  by  refined  tastes  as  well  as  natural 
love.  The  son  passed  with  distinction  through  every  stage 
of  his  academic  and  legal  studies.  He  had  commenced 
with  unusual  success  his  practice  at  the  bar,  when  disease 
of  the  heart  snatched  him  away,  and  silenced  the  brilliant 
prophecies  by  which  his  college  friends  justified  the  parents' 
hopes  and  the  sister's  pride.    This  was  in  December,  1854: 
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and  those  who  remember  Mr.  J.  H.  Tayler,  his  clear  and 
vivid  nature,  his  manly  purity  and  honour,  his  quick  humour, 
his  discriminating  judgment,  and  who  think  what  a  darkness 
follows  the  extinction  of  a  light  thus  unique  within  the 
house,  will  not  wonder  if  to  his  £sither  the  joy  and  spring  iA 
life  were  never  quite  the  same  again.  The  next  separation, 
eight  years  later,  which  was  to  reunite  the  mother  and  the 
son,  and  to  complete  the  mutual  dependence  of  the  daughter 
and  the  father,  was  more  gently  prepared,  and  though 
bringing  its  ptathetic  train  of  tender  memories,  was  free  from 
the  shock  of  surprise. 

No  one  could  have  much  intercourse  with  Mr.  Tayler 
without  observing  that  he  was  not  only  at  home  in  the  Ger- 
man learning  and  hterature,  but  fond  of  German  life ;  and 
habitually  praised  its  simplicity  of  habit,  its  genial  tone  of 
sentiment,  its  facilities  for  real  interchange  of  thought  This 
taste  dates,  it  is  probable,  from  the  year  1834;  in  the 
autumn  of  which  he  was  compelled,  by  ill-health  and  great 
depression  of  spirits,  to  seek  repose  and  change  of  scene 
upon  the  Continent  Accompanied  by  Mrs.  Tayler  and 
his  son  and  daughter,  he  spent  a  year,  chiefly  at  Gottingen 
and  at  Bonn,  attending  the  lectures  of  eminent  professors, 
and  in  private  intercourse  commencing  some  personal  and 
literary  friendships, — especially  with  Brandis  and  Bleek, — 
which  he  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  refreshing  in  his 
frequent  summer  visits  to  Germany.  As  late  as  September, 
1S67,  he  writes: — "We  had  a  shock  in  passing  through 
Bonn.  We  called,  as  usual,  at  the  house  of  our  old  and 
venerated  friend.  Professor  Brandis,  and  found  from  the 
servant  that  he  had  been  dead  four  weeks.  We  afterwards 
saw  his  niece,  who  still  lives  in  the  house,  and  learned  from 
her  the  particulars  ;  it  was  a  gradual  decay.  Since  then  I 
have  seen  in  the  papers  that  Professor  Mittermeier,  an 
enlightened  and  benevolent  Catholic  jurist,  and  Rothe, 
whose  works  are  familiar  to  you, — both  of  whom  I  had 
known  some  years  ago  at  Heidelberg,  where  they  were  the 
ornaments  of  the  University, — ^are  gone  to  their  final  rest. 
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Faraday,  too,  I  learn,  is  no  more.  Such  events  do  not,  in- 
deed, sadden  the  aspect  of  Hfe,  but  they  make  it  look  grave 
and  serious ;  and  they  warn  a  man  like  myself,  who  has 
already  completed  his  seventieth  year,  to  gather  up  and  finish 
what  he  has  yet  on  hand,  and  enter  on  nothing  new,  on 
nothing  at  least  which  is  not  a  natural  development  of  what 
he  has  already  begun.  The  familiar  words  of  Horace  again 
and  again  come  into  my  mind  : 


*  Vitae  summa  brevis  spem  nos  vetat  inchoare  longam. 


I  >} 


During  the  visit  to  Heidelberg  to  which  he  here  alludes, 
in  the  vacation  of  1856,  he  had  much  friendly  intercourse 
with  Baron  Bunsen ;  and  when  he  returned  to  the  spot  last 
autumn,  he  was  fresh  from  Madame  Bunsen's  Memoir  of 
her  husband,  and,  in  writing  out  his  impressions  from  the 
volumes,  says  : — "  He  was  a  truly  good  and  noble-minded 
man.  I  came  from  her  work  with  a  higher  estimate  than  I 
had  before  of  the  qualities  of  his  heart,  of  his  moral  and 
religious  excellences ;  but  with,  I  think,  a  somewhat  lower 
opinion  of  what  he  had  done,  both  as  a  man  of  action  and 
a  man  of  learning."  "  He  had  about  him,  if  I  may  so  ex- 
press it,  a  *  fatalis  qusedam  facilitas,'  which  enabled  him  to 
get  through  an  amazing  amount  of  learned  work  amidst  the 
cares  and  distractions  of  public  life,  but  at  the  same  time 
affected  the  quality  of  the  product.  However,  take  him  all 
in  all,  Bunsen's  is  a  delightful  character  to  look  back  upon; 
so  much  purity,  simplicity,  and  affectionateness,  such  single- 
ness of  aim,  such  rectitude  of  purpose,  in  a  position  so  much 
exposed  to  worldly  snares,  and  with  such  constant  tempta- 
tion to  tread  in  crooked  paths." 

Not  the  least  memorable  of  the  interviews  which  he 
enjoyed  last  autumn  with  old  friends  and  correspondents 
took  place  at  the  house  of  Professor  Welcker,  who  had 
lived  to  complete  his  great  work  on  Mythology,  but,  a 
few  weeks  after,  sank  to  his  rest.  The  conversation 
naturally  turned  upon  the  subject  of  the  Professor's 
researches, — ^the  origin  of  human  faith  in   Divine  things, 
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and  the  comparative  authority  of  its  several  forms :  and 
he  summed  up  the  conclusions  to  which  his  life-long 
studies  had  brought  him  in  words  to  this  effect : — "  I  have 
made  up  my  mind  that  the  essence  of  pure  religion 
is  embodied  in  Christianity;  and  that  the  essence  of 
Christianity  is  Moral  harmony  with  God  through  Love  of 
himself  and  of  humanity."  Mr.  Tayler  was  deeply  moved 
to  receive,  from  the  already  failing  voice  of  one  of  the 
profoundest  scholars  and  thinkers  of  Europe,  a  verdict 
so  precisely  expressing  his  own  inmost  conviction;  and 
quoted  it  as  an  encouragement  to  those  who,  resting 
in  the  same  faith,  are  reproached  on  the  one  hand  with 
saying  too  much,  and  on  the  other  with  saying  too 
little. 

There  was  a  rare  charm  about  Mr.  Tayler's  letters  ;  but 
they  were  especially  delightful  when  written  under  the 
influence  of  foreign  scenery  and  life.  His  love  of  nature 
was  too  keen  to  be  exacting ;  the  simplest  elements  of 
beauty — such  skies,  and  seas,  and  beech-woods,  and  culti- 
vated fields,  as  may  be  seen  on  the  level  shores  of  Kiel — ^as 
well  as  the  grander  solitudes  of  the  Bernese  or  Appenzel 
Alps,  spoke  to  him  with  soothing  and  elevating  power  ;  and 
his  descriptions  of  them  were  often  landscape  vignettes  that 
rendered  to  the  life  both  the  scene  and  the  feeling  of  the 
observer.  And  in  like  manner  his  sympathy  with  men  was 
too  wide  to  be  fastidious  ;  and,  with  all  his  personal  refine- 
ment of  character  and  demeanour,  he  threw  himself  with 
evident  enjoyment  into  conversation  with  people  of  every 
class  in  the  countries  which  he  visited  ;  and,  as  he  readily 
won  their  confidence,  he  gained  an  insight  into  their  life 
and  manners  which  rendered  his  report  of  them  at  once 
humane  and  picturesque.  No  one  was  ever  less  spoiled  by 
his  books  for  intercourse  with  men.  As  if  his  affections 
had  been  in  prison,  he  escaped  from  his  study  with  a  spring 
of  benevolent  exhilaration,  and  often  said  that  no  sooner 
had  he  put  his  foot  on  the  deck  of  the  steamer  to  cross  the 
Channel,  than  he  left  all  cares  behind,  and  looked  forward 
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to  the  scenes  for  which  he  was  bound  with  all  the  en- 
thusiasm of  an  unworn  spirit.  The  interests  which  selected 
his  vacation  retreats  on  the  Continent,  or  which  his  active 
mind  found  there,  were  very  various.  At  Kiel,  in  1857,  he 
enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Madame  Hensler,  sister-in-law 
and  biographer  of  Niebuhr.  In  the  next  year  he  attended 
the  Tercentenary  festival  at  the  University  of  Jena,  and 
brought  away  a  painful  impression  of  the  unintellectual  and 
petrified  life  of  the  country  clergy  whom  the  occasion  col- 
lected, in  contrast  with  the  culture  and  activity  of  mind  in 
the  University  which  sent  them  forth.  At  Liebenstein,  in 
Thiiringen,  he  found  himself,  in  1862,  amid  the  very  echoes 
of  Luther's  history,  and  visited  every  spot  consecrated  by 
traditions  of  the  Reformer.  Once  only,  in  1864,  did  he 
cross  the  Alps,  not,  however,  to  proceed  further  than 
Verona  and  Venice ;  the  Tyrol  and  the  Italian  Lakes  being 
the  main  objects  of  his  tour.  An  interest  which  he  had 
always  felt  in  the  Remonstrant  Church  of  Holland  drew 
him  to  that  country  in  1867,  and  opened  for  him  friendly 
relations,  which  he  greatly  prized,  with  Professors  Kuenen 
and  Scholten,  at  Leyden ;  Dr.  Albert  Reville,  at  Rotter- 
dam ;  and  Professors  Moll  and  Tidemann,  at  Amsterdam. 
From  the  last  of  these,  the  Principal  of  the  College  of  the 
Remonstrants,  he  learned  that  the  religious  development  of 
that  body  presented  an  historical  parallel  even  more  exact 
than  he  had  suspected  with  the  course  of  the  English 
Presb5rterians  since  the  Revolution.  The  occasion  of  his 
last  journey,  to  greet  the  Unitarian  Church  of  Transylvania, 
is  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  all  who  either  heard  or  read 
his  recent  interesting  narrative  of  his  visit. 

To][return,  however,  from  his  foreign  to  his  English  life  : 
within  a  year  of  his  resuming  duty  at  Manchester,  after  the 
twelvemonth  in  Germany,  the  Mosley  Street  Chapel  (in 
1836)  was  sold,  and  the  site  immediately  given  up  for  the 
erection  of  the  warehouses  now  occupying  it.  The  large 
schoolroom,  just  then  built  in  Lower  Mosley  Street,  was  for 
three  years  used  by  the  unhoused  congregation  as  their  place 
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of  worship ;  till  in  1839  the  new  chapel  in  Upper  Brook 
Street,  of  which  Sir  Charles  Barry  was  the  architect,  was 
opened.  The  fears  at  first  entertained  about  the  acoustic 
qualities  of  the  building  were  overcome  by  judicious  altera- 
tions; and  after  the  difficulties  incident  to  removal  had 
worked  themselves  off,  the  congregation  rapidly  increased, 
and  in  the  latter  years  of  his  connection  with  it  rewarded 
the  minister's  devotion,  not  less  by  the  harmony  and  the 
spiritual  character  of  its  members  than  by  their  numbers. 
These  were,  indeed,  he  was  accustomed  to  say,  the  happiest 
years  of  his  ministerial  life ;  and  they  might  have  run  on 
without  change,  had  not  the  choice  been  forced  upon  him 
between  the  Pastorate  and  the  Professorship,  which,  since 
1840,  he  had  held  in  union.  But  in  1853  Manchester  New 
College  was  removed  to  London ;  and  as  he  had  always 
wished  to  see  that  step  taken,  he  did  not  shrink  from  the 
responsibility,  of  presiding  over  its  execution.  Accepting 
the  office  of  Principal,  in  addition  to  the  Chair  of  Ecclesi- 
astical History,  and  of  Doctrinal  and  Practical  Theology,  he 
resigned  the  congregational  charge  which  he  had  held  for  a 
third  of  a  century,  and  gave  himself  up  to  the  studious  pur- 
suits and  academic  duties  which  experience  had  rendered 
ever  more  congenial  to  him.  Not  that  he  had  the  least  in- 
tention of  withdrawing  into  a  life  of  learned  seclusion,  or  of 
declining  any  public  service  compatible  with  his  primary  re- 
sponsibilities. His  Lancashire  conscience,  in  which  Church 
and  School  were  inseparably  connected,  was  not  content 
with  the  too  prevalent  usages  of  the  London  Sunday  :  and, 
with  the  support  of  a  small  group  of  like-minded  friends,  he 
established  the  Sunday  Schools  out  of  which,  by  successive 
enlargements,  the  present  Portland  British  Schools  arose ; 
and  personally  worked  in  them,  not  only  as  an  adminis- 
trator, but  as  a  regular  teacher.  His  very  last  public  act, 
when  already  the  traces  of  threatening  illness  were  but  too 
visible,  was  to  address  to  the  parents  of  the  scholars,  at 
their  evening  party  on  the  23rd  April,  the  words  of  kindly 
Christian  wisdom  which  always  fell  with  gracious  influence 
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from  his  lips.  After  the  sad  event  which  vacated  the  pulpit 
of  Little  Portland  Street  Chapel  in  1858,  Mr.  Tayler  became 
senior  minister  of  the  congregation  ;  but,  two  years  later,  a 
serious  illness — prelude  to  that  which  has  now  taken  him  to 
his  rest — warned  him  to  abate  the  strain  upon  his  energies, 
and  he  withdrew  from  stated  ministerial  duty,  though 
always  ready  to  preach  when  he  could  serve  a  friend  or  a 
good  cause. 

In  his  "Christian  Aspects  of  Faith  and  Duty"  Mr. 
Tayler  has  rendered  superfluous  all  attempt  to  describe  the 
characteristics  of  his  sermons.  A  flow  of  thought  so  rich 
and  rare  and  delicate,  a  vehicle  of  language  so  pure  and 
graceful  and  well-compacted,  a  tone  of  feeling  so  deep 
in  its  quietude,  would  seem  perhaps  to  suit  the  Academic 
Chapel  rather  than  the  Nonconformist  meeting-house.  And 
this  impression  would  be  confirmed,  it  may  be,  by  the 
gentle  voice,  audible  only  through  a  clear  elocution,  and 
by  the  unimpassioned  though  affectionate  manner  of  thfe 
preacher.  But  scarcely  any  one,  except  under  the  unhealthy 
craving  for  strong  excitement,  could  ever  listen  to  him  with- 
out being  led  to  some  humbling  self-knowledge  or  some 
purer  aspiration,  or  without  feeling  the  spaces  of  his  mind 
enlarged  and  the  atmosphere  of  his  affections  sweetened  by 
contact  with  a  spirit  higher  than  his  own.  And  there  were> 
times  when,  under  the  influence  of  awakening  public 
events,  the  preacher  gave  such  free  wing  to  his  indignation 
at  wrong  and  his  faith  in  the  Eternal  Righteousness,  as  to 
carry  his  hearers  off*  their  feet  by  his  lofty  and  humane 
enthusiasm.  The  two  Revolutions  in  France,  in  1830  and 
1848,  were  thus  treated  by  him  on  the  instant  in  the  purest 
spirit  of  historical  appreciation  and  in  a  noble  strain  of 
moral  eloquence.*  From  those  two  sermons,  and  from  the 
scorn  and  disgust  with  which  he  habitually  spoke  of  the 
present  rigime  in  France,  it  is  plain  how  much  he  was  mis- 

•  '*  The  Retributory  Providence  of  God,  illustrated  in  the  Case  of 
Nations  and  Individuals."  1830.  "  Apprehensions  and  Hopes,  ex- 
cited by  the  Recent  Revolution  in  France."     1848. 
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understood  by  observers  ^o  looked  no  deeper  than  his 
benevolence,  and  who  assumed  from  his  readiness  to 
believe  in  the  right  that  he  had  no  sternness  for  imposture 
and  wrong.     His  chanty  found  its  only  limit  in  his  piuity. 

Of  his  work  as  Theolc^cal  Professor  his  pupils  will 
hereafter  most  fitly  speak.  But  if  the  writer  of  this  notice 
musty  for  completeness'  sake,  venture  to  anticipate  them, 
he  will  say  that  Mr.  Tayler  has  been  the  English  Schleier- 
macher.  How  much  that  implies ;  what  a  vast  and  well- 
oiganized  conception  of  the  Theological  sciences  in  them- 
selves and  in  their  relations ;  what  a  living  sense  of  religion 
animating  them  all,  and  redeeming  them  from  erudite  dry- 
ness ;  what  patient  scholarship ;  what  acute  critical  discern- 
ment ;  what  grasp  of  the  essence  and  free  handling  of  the 
forms  of  Christian  life;  what  elevation  above  both  pre- 
judice and  fear, — ^will  be  understood  by  all  who  are  familiar 
with  the  greatest  German  divine  since  the  Reformation. 
Differences  of  course  there  are  between  the  two  teachers 
thus  compared  ;  but  they  are  not  all  in  favour  of  the  more 
renowned.  If  Mr.  Taylefs  dialectical  and  speculative  skill 
was  less  marked  than  Schleiermacher's,  his  critical  judg- 
ment was  less  fanciful,  and  his  historical  feeling  both 
sounder  in  itself  and  directed  by  more  thorough  archaeo- 
logical and  literary  knowledge.  But,  however  far  we  may 
carry  these  discriminations,  the  bases  of  thought  and 
character  in  the  two  minds  are  essentially  the  same ;  and 
within  the  comparatively  small  range  to  which  the  con- 
ditions of  English  society  restrict  Mr.  Tayler's  influence, 
his  life  will  be  traced  by  just  such  effects  as  Schleier- 
macher's  in  Germany  ;  a  recovery  of  theology  and  Church 
history  from  the  contempt  into  which  they  were  fast  sink- 
ing ;  a  returning  reverence  for  the  characteristics  of 
Christian  civilization ;  a  gentle  separation  of  the  religion  of 
Christ  from  the  traditions  of  Christendom  ;  and  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  Divine  communion  with  the  human  soul  in  the 
religious  history  of  our  race. 

Not  long  ago  Mr.  Tayler  remarked  in  conversation  that 
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the  most  considerable  changes  in  his  judgments  had  taken 
place  within  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years ;  and  that,  in  his 
opinion,  men  who  used  their  minds  would  not  find  them 
become  stationary  with  age.    He  was,  certainly,  an  example 
of  mental  growth  unarrested  by  bodily  decline.      Never 
was  there  a  nature  more  visibly  evergreen  on  one  side, 
deciduous  on  the  other.     Year  by  year,  if  you  gazed  on 
him  only  with  the  outer  eye,  you  might  say,  from  the 
slackening  step  and  drooping  form,   that  his  cycle  was 
nearly  run.     But  if  you  looked  deeper  and  conversed  with 
his  spiritual  being,  you  would  feel  around  you  a  morning 
light  rather  than  the  shadows  of  a  setting  life.     He  pub- 
lished nothing,  and  he  spoke  nothing,  more  admirable  than 
his  latest  utterances ;  his  volume  on  the  "  Fourth  Gospel," 
his  pamphlets  on  "  A  Catholic  Christian  Church  the  Want 
of  our  Time,"  and  on  "  Christianity — ^What  it  is  and  What 
it  has  Done,"  and  his  speech  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Whitsun 
meeting  two  years  ago.    The  hand  that  held  the  pen  might 
tremble ;  but  wait  till  the  words  are  on  the  printed  page  ; 
and  you  find  that  a  consummate  literary  master  has  dis- 
posed them  there.     When  he  stood  up  for  public  speech, 
the  great  halls  of  assembly  might  seem  at  first  to  baffle  his 
voice  ;  but  wait  till  he  comes  to  the  burden  on  his  heart ; 
and  if  he  does  not  win  a  way  for  it  to  yours,  and  kindle 
you  with  his  prophetic  fire,  and  at  times  remind  you  of  one 
who  "  spake  as  having  authority  and  not  as  the  scribes,"  it 
is  hard  to  say  to  what  pleadings  of  nature  and  sweetness  of 
culture  you  can  be  susceptible.     In  all  the  purest  elements 
of  power  he  was  richer  to  the  last.     As  the  days  shortened 
and  the  shadows  lengthened,  there  was  for  him  no  winter 
of  the  soul ;  not  a  frozen  feeling,  not  a  chill  breath   of 
temper,  not  a  withered  leaf  of  thought,  not  a  suspended 
growthjof  any  living  grace.     So  progressive  was  his  inward 
life  that,  to  his  latest  years,  he  was  still  looking  into  fresh 
problems,  and  taking  new  attitudes  of  thought.  He  seemed 
to  need  only  Time^  and  he  would  grasp  yet  younger  dis- 
coveries, and  penetrate  them,  as  he  ever  did,   with  the 
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ancient  pieties.  And  now  Time  is  given  him  without  stint; 
only,  alas  !  by  the  divine  adoption  of  death  ;  so  that  for  us 
he  wins  no  more  the  purified  faith  of  the  future. 

There  was  a  rare  blending  in  Mr.  Tayler  of  the  historical 
intellect  with  the  prophet's  soul.  His  religion  was  present 
and  intuitive^ — z,  consciousness  abiding  and  intense;  an 
inward  walk  with  Heaven  ;  an  ideal  light  upon  the  earth  ; 
a  Revelation  of  the  Spirit,  which  would  speak  even  in 
silence  and  loneliness.  He  loved  the  meditations  of  the 
Christian  mystics.  He  found  the  ultimate  truth  in  the 
teachings  of  George  Fox  and  Barclay ;  and  owned  with 
them  the  Living  God  in  a  living  humanity.  Weak  natures, 
on  finding  this  divineness  in  the  Present,  are  overpowered 
by  it,  and  lose  all  interest  in  the  Past.  Blind  natures,  that 
cannot  find  it,  transfer  all  interest  to  the  Past,  and  rely 
upon  it  to  bequeath  them  a  religion  else  impossible.  But 
Mr.  Tayler,  with  mind  possessed  by  the  Divine  light  and 
life  of  to-day,  simply  bore  it  with  him  into  all  the  ages  to 
show  the  way,  and  shine  upon  the  hidden  beauties,  and 
wake  up  the  inner  meanings,  of  the  story  of  humanity. 
The  same  pity,  the  same  honour,  the  same  indignation 
which  he  brought  to  the  sorrows,  the  endurance,  and  the 
wrongs  of  the  passing  hour,  went  with  him  into  the  drama 
of  other  times,  and  gave  him  friendships  and  aversions 
through  a  hundred  generations  of  the  dead,  and  turned  his 
memory  into  a  portrait-gallery  of  saintly  and  heroic  men. 
His  sympathy,  unlike  Gibbon's,  was  not  with  the  pajgeantry 
that  marches  across  the  page,  but  with  the  personal  ex- 
periences that  hide  themselves  from  view,  and  are  betrayed 
only  in  a  poet's  allusion  or  a  monumental  phrase.  The 
costume  of  the  past,  well  as  he  knew  it,  fell  away  before  his 
eye,  and  disclosed  to  him  the  sensitive  form  of  an  undying 
humanity.  History  was  to  him,  in  short,  but  the  "  appara- 
tus criticus  "  for  settling  the  true  text  and  reaching  the  true 
interpretation  of  the  Divine  life  in  our  world.  Hence  his 
mind,  quick  as  it  was  in  compassion  for  the  nearest  sorrow, 
was  none  the  less  cosmopolitan  and  historical,  at  home  in 
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any  place  or  time  where  civilized  man  was  moving  on  the 
stage.  The  easy  dignity  with  which  he  assumed  illustrious 
foreign  friendships  and  found  himself  admitted  to  the 
"  congress  of  the  wise  ; "  the  calm  distance  from  which  he 
looked  on  every  party-strife  at  home,  appreciating  its  prin- 
ciples, stranger  to  its  passions  ;  the  serenity  with  which  he 
emerged  from  momentous  crises  of  thought  and  found  him- 
self in  a  new  latitude  of  belief ;  all  arose  from  the  elevation 
of  his  point  of  view,  and  from  his  never  quitting  the  Divine 
centre  of  repose,  to  lose  himself  in  any  current  of  transitory 
tendency. 

And  this  communion  with  God,  this  clinging  to  the 
Infinite  Perfection,  gives  the  secret,  as  of  his  quietude,  so 
of  his  simplicity.  With  all  his  learning,  no  one  could  be 
less  bookish  and  pedantic,  or  have  the  fresh  springs  of  his 
nature  less  choked  with  dead  remains  of  the  Past.  With  a 
mind  elaborately  rich,  built  up  by  patient  discipline  to  a 
rare  strength  and  symmetry,  he  had  the  tender  conscience, 
the  quick  and  sweet  affections,  of  youth  at  the  first  sacra- 
ment. If  you  could  forget  the  refinement  of  his  language 
and  be  insensible  to  the  finish  of  his  thought,  you  might 
take  him  for  the  apostolic  missionary,  whose  soul  went  forth 
utterly  and  only  to  the  poor,  the  child,  the  stricken  ;  in- 
stead of  the  accomplished  scholar,  whose  word  crossed  the 
seas  on  either  hand,  and  reached  the  eye  of  men  who  read 
nothing  but  the  best.  None  could  look  at  him  and  say 
that  the  power  of  Christianity  is  spent ;  or  that,  where  it  yet 
lives,  it  is  at  the  expense  of  the  large  mind  and  the  deep 
poetic  heart,  and  cannot  blend  the  philosophic  and  the 
saintly  spirit. 

James  Martineau. 
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Bom,  Feb.  4,  1788 ;  Died,  May  7,  1877. 

When  the  Committees  were  about  to  be  formed  for 
revising  the  Translation  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  most 
eminent  available  names  were  brought  together  for  selec- 
tion, the  Dean  of  Westminster  learned  with  surprise  that  a 
scholar  whose  repute  had  been  familiar  to  him  in  his 
College  days,  and  whom  he  had  placed  in  the  same  line 
with  Blomfield  and  Thirlwall,  still  lived  to  serve  the 
interests  of  learning  and  religion.  Seven  years  have  since 
elapsed ;  and  it  is  only  now  that  we  are  called  upon  to 
add  the  name  of  John  Kenrick  to  the  honour-list  of  the 
past,  and  to  sum  up  in  memory  his  claims  on  our  gratitude 
and  veneration.  For  the  Theological  Review^  which  opened 
with  one  of  his  most  interesting  papers,  and  was  often 
enriched  by  the  contributions  of  his  pen,  it  cannot  be  in- 
appropriate to  say  a  few  words  on  his  career  and  character. 
But  it  is  the  misfortune  of  the  nonagenarian  Professor  that 
he  leaves  no  worthy  witness  of  his  early  labours  and  his 
gro¥ring  power  :  and  in  the  present  instance  the  notice  of 
his  life  devolves  on  one  whose  only  title  to  speak  of  it  is 
the  accident  of  survivorship  and  perseverance  of  affection; 
who  left  his  classes  fifty  years  ago,  and  carried  from  them  a 
standard  of  philological  accuracy,  of  historical  justice,  of 
literary  taste,  which  has  directed  his  aspirations  ever  since. 
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If  Mr.  Kenrick  was  never  engaged  in  the  stated  duties 
of  the  Christian  ministry,  it  was  not  for  want  of  early  dedi- 
cation to  them  or  of  hereditary  encouragement  to  assume 
them.  Like  his  father,  Rev.  Timothy  Kenrick,  he  was  set 
apart,  while  yet  a  boy,  for  the  Nonconformist  pastorate ; 
and  the  office  was  endeared  to  his  family  on  both  sides  by 
examples,  running  back  into  the  previous  century,  of 
"  worthy  and  useful  ministers  whose  names  are  yet  precious 
in  our  churches."  Nor  in  himself  was  there  any  failure  of 
response  to  these  influences.  He  had  no  leanings  to  con- 
formity, no  indifference  to  theology,  no  slight  appreciation 
of  the  work  of  liberal  Dissent ;  and  the  earnestness  with 
which,  from  time  to  time,  he  took  up  problems  of  Bibhcal 
criticism,  and  applied  his  acute  powers  of  combination  to 
their  solution,  shews  that  it  was  circumstance  only  that 
prevented  him  from  being  a  great  divine.  But  his  studies 
early  set  in  the  direction  which  was  to  become  his  path  of 
eminence ;  and  the  natural  deflecting  influences  were,  one 
after  another,  turned  aside.  In  1793,  the  loss  of  his 
mother,  when  he  was  five  years  old,  withdrew  the  religious 
pressure  which  most  avails  the  growing  boy  and  freshens 
his  secret  vows.  In  1794,  he  came  indeed  into  the  charge 
of  a  new  mother  :  *  but  that  is  a  different  thing.  Mean- 
while, and  for  six  years  after,  he  was  surrendered  to  the 
drill  of  a  smart  grammar-school,  beginning  with  tears  and 
ending  with  distinction ;  conquering  paradigms  and  syntax, 
and  well-helped  to  the  sense  of  what  he  read,  but  morally 
repelled  by  the  master's  passionate  and  suspicious  temper. 
On  the  opening  of  the  Exeter  Theological  Academy  under 
his  father  in  1799,  he  was  enrolled  among  its  students, 
though  still  a  child,  and  seemed  thus  to  be  prematurely 
committed  as  a  cadet  of  the  Divinity  school.  Hebrew  he 
did  add  to  his  list  of  attainments  ;  and  through  the  friendly 
help  of  Mr.  Barham,  then  fresh  from  studies  abroad,  he 

*  Elizabeth  Belsham,  born,  Dec.  7,  1743  ;  died,  Jan.  10,  1819.  She 
had  lived  with  her  brother  Thomas  at  Daventry  from  1781-9,  and  at 
Hackney  from  1 791-4' 
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gained  considerable  knowledge  of  German.  But  in  1804, 
his  father,  during  a  visit  to  Wrexham,  was  seized  with 
apoplexy  in  the  fields,  and  died  in  an  instant.  The 
Academy  was  broken  up ;  and  the  orphaned  boy  of  sixteen 
was  placed  in  1805  under  the  care  of  Rev.  John  Kentish, 
of  Birmingham,  who  for  two  years  directed  his  reading  and 
dealt  with  him  as  his  son.  Into  this  interval  was  com- 
pfessed  all  his  special  preparation  for  the  Christian  minis- 
try. He  read  portions  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures, with  suitable  critical  aids ;  studied  prescribed  theses 
in  theology,  and  made  abstracts  of  the  authors  consulted ; 
and  exercised  himself  in  the  writing  of  essays  and  schemes 
of  sermons.  The  influence  of  his  accomplished  and  con- 
scientious guide  was  eminently  favourable  to  habits  of 
accuracy,  thoroughness,  and  fairness  of  mind.  But  he 
naturally  outgrew  the  resources  of  a  private  library  and  a 
busy  pastor ;  and,  oh  the  advice  of  Dr.  Lant  Carpenter, 
became  a  Williams  exhibitioner  in  1807,  and  sought  a 
wider  field  in  Glasgow  College. 

The  Scotch  Universities,  having,  in  fact,  to  do  the  work 
of  gymnasia,  are  not  eminent  as  schools  of  philology,  and 
would  hardly  offer  a  tempting  place  of  study  to  one  whose 
main  object  was  high  classical  attainment.  But  where,  as 
in  Mr.  Kenrick's  case,  the  grammatical  grounding  is 
already  thorough  and  secure  and  the  range  of  reading  con- 
siderable, it  is  no  disadvantage  that  the  work  of  memory 
and  acquisition  should  rest  for  awhile,  and  allow  the  reflec- 
tive powers,  which  the  Glasgow  methods  successfully  de- 
velop, to  overtake  and  reduce  the  stored  material.  If  he 
learned  little  else  in  the  private  Greek  class  of  Professor 
Young,  he  always  attributed  to  it  his  first  insight  into  the 
origin  of  inflexions  from  significant  affixes  and  into  the 
logical  grounds  of  syntactical  rules.  He  brought  with  him 
the  habit  of  exactitude,  and  carried  away  with  him  that  of 
philosophical  analysis ;  and  was  thus  prepared  to  become 
one  of  the  first  interpreters  of  the  German  methods  of  treat- 
ing grammar  and  annotating  classical  texts. 
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The  fruits  indeed  of  his  three  sessions  at  Glasgow  afford 
remarkable  evidence  of  intellectual  and  moral  strength  of 
purpose.  To  one  who  abhorred  metaphysics  and  had  no 
aptitude  for  mathematics,  pure  or  apphed,  nothing  could 
seem  less  full  of  promise  than  a  Trivium  of  Logic,  Ethics, 
and  Physics,  each  claiming  its  year,  and  all  essential  to  the 
Academical  Degree.  These  names,  it  is  true,  were  made  to 
cover  a  good  deal  more  than  is  included  in  their  definition; 
and  the  essays  which  were  publicly  read  and  criticized  in 
the  first  class,  the  comparative  reviews  of  philosophical 
theories  which  largely  engaged  the  second,  and  the  conde* 
scending  resort  to  experimental  methods  which  relieved  the 
third,  gave  them  a  literary,  historical,  and  scientific  interest 
beyond  the  circle  of  technical  proficients.  With  such 
energy  did  Mr.  Kenrick  apply  himself  to  the  work  of  every 
year,  that,  besides  being  first  prizeman  in  his  class,  he  bore 
away  the  Gold  Medal  for  an  essay  on  the  English  Constitu- 
tion during  the  Tudor  Period,  and  the  Silver  Medal  for  an 
essay  on  the  Aberration  of  Light.  When  in  iSio  he  took 
his  M.A.  degree  and  departed,  he  left  behind  him  in  the 
memory  of  his  friends,  and  especially  of  Professor  Mylne, 
an  image  of  purity,  modesty,  and  strength,  which  was  never 
lost  in  the  retreating  crowd,  but  followed  with  an  eye  of 
prophetic  pride.  The  Professor  himself,  writing  to  Dr. 
Lant  Carpenter,  May  lo,  1810,  speaks  thus  of  his  late 
pupil :  ^'  John  Kenrick  has,  ever  since  he  appeared  amongst 
us,  stood  in  a  place  to  which  no  rival  approached.  His 
mind,  from  the  very  first  outset,  seemed  to  be  already 
matured  in  its  powers,  and  possessed  of  an  extent  of  know- 
ledge to  which  few  inquirers  at  any  time  of  life  have  been 
able  to  reach.  He  thought  and  examined  and  composed 
like  a  practical  and  experienced  scholar  and  inquirer." 

A  College  in  which  all  the  Professors  were  bound  by  the 
Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  would  seem  unlikely  to 
play  very  happily  the  part  of  Alma  Mater  to  a  resolute 
young  Unitarian.  But  in  the  previous  century  the  broad 
theology  of  Leechman  and  the  ethics  of  Hutcheson  had 
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relaxed  the  severe  Calvinism  of  Glasgow,  had  given  a  liberal 
tone  to  a  large  intellectual  minority  both  within  and  with- 
out the  University.  Hence  the  young  English  student 
suffered  no  ostracism,  either  social  or  academical,  for  his 
heresy.  At  the  same  time  he  had  the  sympathy  of  like- 
minded  companions, — ^James  Yates,  John  Wood,  Benjamin 
Heywood,  Henry  Turner,  Henry  Crompton, — all  of  them 
studious  and  orderly,  and  looking  up  to  him  as  their 
senior  and  their  model.  So  well  did  he  stand  with  the 
orthodox  candidates  of  the  Divinity  Class,  that,  in  order  to 
enrol  him  in  their  self-improvement  society,  they  stretched 
their  rules  and  made  him  an  honorary  member :  and  for 
them  it  was  that  he  wrote  the  Sermon  preached  in  181 7 
at  the  Oldbury  Double  Lecture,  and  published  with  the 
title,  "  The  Love  of  Truth  a  Branch  of  the  Duty  of  Benev- 
olence." 

During  the  long  Scotch  vacation  his  frugal  resources  did 
not  permit  his  return  home  ;  and  he  spent  it,  year  by  year, 
partly  at  the  friendly  house  of  Dr.  Woodrow,  of  Steven- 
ston,  partly  in  pedestrian  excursions  through  the  Western 
Highlands.  Born  in  a  country  rich  indeed  and  not  abso- 
lutely level,  but  of  low  undulating  lines,  he  had  now  the 
compensation  of  that  glorious  surprise  with  which  real 
mountains,  when  first  seen,  fix  the  eye  and  fill  the  mind. 
Few  perhaps  of  his  pupils  or  later  friends,  on  whom  the 
singular  balance  of  his  mind  left  a  feeling  of  excessive 
calm,  would  suspect  in  him  the  glow  of  enthusiasm  with 
which,  only  six  years  ago,  he  remembers  a  winter  view  of 
Arran  from  the  Aryshire  fields.  "  I  was  driven,"  he  sa3rs, 
"  in  the  mail-cart  from  Irvine,  where  I  had  slept,  to  the 
manse  at  Stevenston,  in  a  December  morning,  and  saw 
the  sun  rise  on  the  snowy  top  of  Goatfell,  in  Arran.  The 
impression  made  upon  me  by  the  sight  is  vivid,  even  at  the 
distance  of  more  than  sixty  years."  "  I  have  since  seen  the 
Jungfrau  with  the  rising  sun  upon  it,  and  the  evening-glow 
on  Mont  Blanc ;  but  neither  sight  has  given  me  such 
pleasure  as  the  sunrise  on  Arran."    That  stately  and  lovely 
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mountain,  so  attractive  to  the  artist  and  the  geologist,  would 
seem  to  have  some  wayward  humour  for  scholars.  A  few 
years  ago,  it  caught  Dr.  William  Smith  in  a  rock-trap  above 
Glen  Rosa,  and  detained  him  all  night  on  an  impassable 
ledge.  And  in  1809,  it  tempted  Mr.  Kenrick  down  one  of 
its  inclines  at  a  run  which  he  could  not  arrest,  and  set  a 
granite  boulder  in  the  way,  which  he  was  compelled  to  clear 
by  a  leap,  at  the  cost  of  plunging  headforemost  on  the 
ground.  He  was  saved  by  alighting  in  a  deep  bush  of 
heather.  Of  another  expedition,  to  Oban  and  Mull,  he 
speaks  with  delighted  recollection  in  a  letter  written  three 
years  ago  to  the  writer  of  this  notice,  who  was  then  living 
near  the  foot  of  Glen  Croe,  on  the  line  of  his  route  in  1808. 
He  had  walked  with  his  companion  by  Loch  Lomond  and 
Loch  Long,  and  returned  alone  by  Loch  Awe,  paying  in 
the  interval  a  fortnight's  visit  to  one  of  the  Lairds  of  Mull. 
The  rough  hospitality  of  the  place,  the  dliapidated  naked- 
ness of  the  house,  its  lonely  and  desolate  position,  the 
appearance  of  the  lady  every  morning  (her  good  manners 
and  education  notwithstanding)  with  bare  feet,  had  evidently 
touched  him  with  humorous  surprise.  An  excursion  to 
Fingal's  Cave,  in  Staffa,  had  spoken  to  a  deeper  feeling, 
and  given  him  one  of  those  rare  experiences  in  which  ex- 
pectation does  not  flatten  the  reality  :  and  as  he  followed 
the  sunlight  diluting  itself  in  the  depths  of  the  cave,  and 
stepped  from  ridge  to  ridge  amid  the  lessening  murmur  of 
the  waves,  and  found  all  that  was  contained  but  hid  in 
the  first  view  of  that  wonderful  arch,  he  "could  under- 
stand," he  says,  "  the  feeling  which  prompted  the  French 
mineralogist  Faujas  de  Saint  Fond  to  fall  down  on  his  knees 
at  the  entrance." 

During  his  last  session  at  Glasgow,  Mr.  Kenrick  had 
been  asked  to  undertake  a  Junior  Tutorship  in  Manchester 
New  College,  York;  the  classical  department  being  reserved 
for  him,  while  the  mathematical  and  philosophical  was 
assigned  to  Rev.  William  Turner,  Jun.  By  the  advice  of 
Mr.  Kentish  and  Mr.  Belsham  (whom  he  naturally  con- 
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suited  as  his  stepmother's  brother),  he  closed  with  the  pro^ 
posal,  without  however  intending  that  it  should  withhold 
him  from  the  active  ministry  for  more  than  a  few  years. 
After  spending  in  his  native  city  that  richest  of  all  vacations 
which  lies  between  the  University  and  the  World,  he  went 
his  way  to  York  :  in  the  autumn  evening  of  his  arrival,  the 
minster,  first  seen  low-lying  in  the  distance,  then  looming 
large  with  the  gradual  approach,  looked  at  him  as  if  charged 
with  the  secret  of  his  future,  and  fixed  his  questioning  eye 
on  those  solemn  towers  beneath  the  shadow  of  which  he 
has  now  fallen  asleep.  "  I  can  never  forget,"  he  says,  "  the 
feeling  which  then  came  over  me,  and  which  recurs  vividly 
whenever  I  happen  to  see  them  from  the  same  point. '^  It 
was  not  entirely  without  reason  that  his  heart  sank  within 
him  at  the  prospect  of  his  new  responsibilities.  With  his 
high  standard  of  teaching,  the  classical  department  gave 
work  enough  :  but  he  found  himself  charged  also  with 
Ancient  and  Modern  History.  He  was  not  much  older 
than  several  of  his  pupils,  and  looked  younger :  and  the 
prestige  of  his  brilliant  Glasgow  career,  though  giving  him 
authority  with  the  studious,  was  unavailing  with  refractory 
folly.  The  arrangements  of  the  College  were  not  favour- 
able to  effective  discipline  or  unanxious  study.  After 
several  years  of  struggle  with  discouragements,  Mr. 
Kenrick  was  at  last  released  from  the  obligation  of  resi- 
dence within  the  College,  now  left  to  the  administration  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Turner,  and  was  allowed  a  year's  absence  in 
Germany  to  enlarge  and  mature  the  materials  of  his  work. 
The  duties  of  his  office  were  meanwhile  entrusted  to  his 
accomplished  pupil  and  friend,  John  James  Tayler,  then 
fresh  from  his  graduation  at  Glasgow. 

The  German  year  which  followed,  from  July  1819,  was 
full  of  various  interest.  But,  omitting  such  parts  of  the 
story  as  might  have  been  true  of  any  travelling  scholar,  we 
must  restrict  ourselves  to  a  few  characteristic  features  that 
may  add  a  touch  to  our  personal  portraiture.  On  the  first 
scene  of  Mr.  Kenrick's  foreign  experience  a  tragic  shadow 
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fell.  During  a  stay  of  some  weeks  at  Homburg,  to  gain 
practice  in  the  language  before  the  term  of  study  came, 
his  companion,  John  Wellbeloved,  a  youth  of  the  highest 
promise,  was  struck  down  with  fever  and  died.  It  would 
not  have  been  surprising  if,  under  such  a  terrible  collapse 
of  his  responsible  cares,  grief  and  loneliness  had  broken  up 
his  plans  and  sent  him  home.  But  the  steadfastness  of  his 
nature  prevailed ;  and  he  fixed  himself  for  the  winter 
semester  at  Gottingen,  for  the  following  summer  semester 
at  Berlin.  Availing  himself  of  the  magnificent  library  at 
the  former,  he  made  it  his  chief  object,  with  the  aid  of 
Heeren's  references,  to  write  a  Course  of  Modern  History 
Lectures,  which  should  free  him  from  unsatisfactory  text- 
books and  render  his  instructions  systematic  and  compact. 
This  object  accomplished,  he  addressed  himself  at  Berlin 
chiefly  to  classical  work  under  the  great  philologists ; 
Tacitus,  with  Wolf ;  Demosthenes,  with  Boeckh ;  and  the 
practice  of  Latin  composition  and  conversation,  with 
Rector  Zumpt.  With  the  last  the  conversation  cannot 
have  been  all  in  Latin  ;  for  we  well  remember  a  remark  of 
Zumpt's  on  Mr.  Kenrick^s  German, — that  it  differed  from  a 
native's  in  one  thing  only,  that  it  was  too  pure, — correct 
literary  speech  without  a  trace  of  local  colouring.  No  great 
scholar  left  upon  him  so  great  an  impression  as  Boeckh  ; 
whose  masterly  insight  into  the  public  and  private  life  of 
Ancient  Athens,  the  sources  and  distribution  of  its  revenues, 
the  forms  of  its  courts  and  assemblies,  the  construction  and 
usages  of  its  theatres,  the  system  of  its  music,  the  techni- 
calities of  its  commerce,  and  the  prices  of  its  goods,  together 
with  a  singular  ease  and  neatness  in  elucidating  special 
obscurities  of  text,  filled  him  with  admiration,  and  made  it 
usual  with  him  to  call  the  editor  of  Pindar,  the  "  Prince  of 
critics." 

In  the  assiduous  pursuit  of  his  historical  and  classical 
studies,  he  did  not  miss  the  opportunity  of  hearing  the 
most  eminent  lecturers  on  subjects  less  peculiarly  his  own. 
He  had  pleasant  memories  to  produce  of  Eichhorn's  vast 
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erudition  and  dry  rationalism,  and  fondness  for  English 
students  and  clay-pipes  ;  of  Blumenbach's  lectures  revised 
well  up  to  date,  with  nothing  stereotyped  except  their  droll 
anecdotes  ;  of  the  difficulty  of  addressing  his  wife  as  Frau 
Obermedicinalrdtkin  at  the  hospitable  gatherings  of  her 
drawing-room ;  of  the  negligent  teaching  and  jealous 
temper  of  Wolf ;  of  the  fluent  subtleties  of  Schleiermacher, 
which  only  a  metaphjrsical  enthusiast  could  rush  to  hear  at 
six  in  the  morning.  Though  Hegel  had  already,  for  more 
than  a  year,  succeeded  to  Fichte's  chair,  his  influence  had 
not  yet  seriously  affected  the  ascendency  of  Schleiermacher ; 
whose  preaching  drew  greater  crowds,  Mr.  Kenrick  used  to 
say,  than  in  England  could  be  drawn  together  by  any  such 
quiet  presentation  of  liberal  thought  and  refined  feeling. 
Something  was  due,  no  doubt,  to  his  open  protest  against 
the  reactionary  tendencies  of  the  Court  and  the  shameless 
breach  of  its  promise  to  set  up  representative  institutions. 
It  was  a  time  of  great  political  excitement.  In  the  previous 
year  Kotzebue  had  fallen  at  Mannheim  under  the  dagger 
of  Carl  Ludwig  Sand.  The  heroism  of  the  young  assassin, 
and  the  lofty  fanaticism  with  which  he  awaited  the  execu- 
tioner's sword,  had  awakened  a  profound  compassion  for 
his  fate.  Yielding  to  this  impulse,  Professor  de  Wette  had 
written  a  letter  of  condolence  to  Sand's  mother,  crediting 
the  act  with  a  patriotic  and  self-sacrificing  motive,  and  so 
far  allowing  it  to  be  a  fine  sign  of  the  times,  but  declaring 
it  nevertheless  to  be  immoral,  and  laying  down  the  prin- 
ciple that  "  Evil  is  not  to  be  overcome  by  evil,  but  only  by 
the  good  :  no  Right  can  be  established  by  wrong,  artifice, 
or  violence,  and  the  good  end  does  not  sanctify  the  un- 
righteous means."  For  writing  this  letter  De  Wette  was 
deposed  from  his  chair.  Schleiermacher,  his  friend,  re- 
garded this  act  as  not  only  a  personal  wrong,  but  an 
indignity  to  the  University ;  and,  at  the  very  time  of  Mr. 
Kenrick's  intercourse  with  him,  he  convened  a  meeting  of 
De  Wette's  friends,  to  secure  him  an  income  under  his  de- 
privation, Buttmann  undertaking  the  collection  of  the  fund, 
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and  Reimer  acting  as  its  treasurer.*  Whilst  keeping  dear, 
as  a  foreign  guest,  of  the  political  ferment  of  £he  hour,  Mr. 
Kenrick  made  no  secret  of  his  sympathy  with  these  men. 
Though  he  accepted  attentions  from  some  of  the  Court 
circle  to  whom  he  was  recommended,  there  was  a  limit 
which  his  liberalism  was  averse  to  pass ;  and,  being  em- 
barrassed by  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  of  which  he  was  bound  to  make  use,  he 
adroitly  waited  to  present  it  till  the  newspapers  announced 
that  the  Duke  had  quitted  Berlin. 

Rich  in  the  fruits  of  his  year's  industry  and  opportunities, 
he  set  out  on  his  homeward  way  early  in  July,  1820. 
Arranging  a  circuitous  route  to  include  as  much  as  possible, 
he  passed  by  Saxony,  Bohemia  and  Bavaria,  into  the  Tyrol 
and  Switzerland,  forgetting  neither  person  nor  place  that 
had  any  special  interest  for  the  scholar.  Homeric  sympathy 
gives  him  the  password  to  Thiersch  in  Munich,  whose 
gentlemanly  manners  remind  him  of  Oxford.  Honour  for 
his  favourite  Quinctilian  takes  him  to  the  Convent  Library 
at  St.  Gall,  where  in  the  fifteenth  century  the  MS.  of  the 
Institutes  was  found.  Interest  in  methods  of  education 
draws  him  to  Fellenburg  at  Hofwyl  knd  Pestalozzi  at  Yver- 
dun,  with  somewhat  disappointing  results.  And  sO)  gathcnr- 
ing  on  the  road  a  store  of  exact  and  well-compared 
impressions,  he  returns  to  the  scene  of  his  labours,  with  its 
difficulties  left  behind,  and  its  harvest  yet  to  reap.  His 
marriage  in  the  following  year  to  Laetitia,  eldest  daughter  of 
Rev.  Charles  Wellbeloved,  completed  his  re-settlement  at 
York,  and  opened  that  delightful  home  which,  under 
different  roofs,'  has  for  fifty-six  years  been  unchainging  in 
grace  and  brightness,  and  of  which  the  visitors'-book,  had 
there  been  such  a  thing,  would  have  contained  a  rare  list  of 
memorable  names.  The  death  of  Mrs.  Wellbeloved  in  the 
following  year  rendered  his  accession  to  the  family  circle  a 
seasonable  source  of  strength.     Sharing  their  sorrow,  he  in- 

*  See  a  letter  of  Schleiennacher*s  to  Liicke,  dated  June  20,  1820. 
"  Aus  Schleiermacher's  Leben,  in  Briefen,"  B.  iv.  pp. -263,  264'. 
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fused  into  it  his  own  calmness  ;  and  gave  it  clear  form  in 
his  funeral  sermon,  "The  Blessings  of  Children  on  a 
virtuous  Mother."  To  his  excellent  father-in-law,  constitu- 
tionally variable  in  health  and  spirits,  and  now  bereft  of  his 
chief  light,  he  became  more  and  more  the  essential  moral 
support!  Bound  to  him  not  by  affection  only,  but  by 
affinity  of  pursuits  and  agreement  in  tastes  and  principles, 
he  could  be  his  counsellor  without  a  word  of  advice,  and 
act  for  him  by  simply  acting  with  him  ;  and  so  sustain  his 
strength  by  removing  its  misgivings  and  leaving  it  free  and 
unembarrassed.  In  no  delation  did  the  singular  tact  which 
Mr.  Kenrick  possessed  operate  more  beneficently  than  in 
his  deferential  friendship  for  his  venerable  colleague,  whose 
labours  it  certainly  lightened,  whose  powers  it  probably  pro- 
longed, and  whose  decline  it  cheered  and  tranquillized. 

The  even  life  of  study  and  teaching  in  which  he  was  now 
established  was  henceforth  undisturbed,  so  far  as  we  are 
aware,  by  any  question  of  possible  removal,  except  in  the 
year  1825,  when  a  last  attempt  was  made  to  claim  him  for 
the  active  ministry.  Mr.  Belsham,  burdened  with  increas- 
ing infirmities,  needed  the  assistance  of  a  colleague  qualified 
to  become  his  successor  in  the  pulpit  of  Essex  Street 
Chapel,  London ;  and  it  was  understood  to  be  his  strong 
desire  that  the  appointment  should  be  made  acceptable  to 
Mr.  Kenrick.  His  great  attainments  and  intellectual 
authority  would  doubtless  have  added  fresh  lustre  to  the 
traditional  dignity  of  that  position.  But,  in  spite  of  the 
clearest  and  pleasantest  enunciation,  his  voice  had  not  the 
strength,  or  his  temperament  the  physical  energy,  requisite 
for  effective  preaching  :  and  he  was  probably  unwilling  to 
lay  aside  the  fruits  of  historical  and  classical  research,  or  to 
leave  them  immature,  in  order  to  take  up  theological  and 
ecclesiastical  studies  which  had  hitherto  occupied  with  him 
only  a  secondary  place.  Happily  for  his  College,  he  was 
not  tempted  by  the  opportunity  of  change. 

Of  the  mode  in  which  for  thirty  years  (1810-1840)  the 
duties  of  the  Classical  department  were  performed  at  York, 
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each  full  Divinity  Student  had  a  five  years'  sample.  Yet  in 
bearing  his  testimony  he  may  well  distrust  its  worth  :  for, 
while  he  was  pupil,  he  had  not  earned  the  competency  to 
judge;  and,  since  that  time,  no  new  experience  perhaps 
has  furnished  him  with  points  of  comparison.  With 
nothing  but  the  German  class-rooms  to  set  beside  our 
College  recollections,  we  can  only  say  that,  in  Mr.  Kenrick's 
treatment  of  every  subject,  there  seemed  to  be  one  constant 
characteristic, — a  comprehensive  grasp  of  its  whole  outline, 
with  accurate  scrutiny  of  its  separate  contents.  Nothing 
fragmentary,  nothing  discursive,  nothing  speculative,  broke 
the  proportions  or  disturbed  the  steady  march  of  his  pre- 
arranged advance.  His  prolegomena  to  every  classical  text 
furnished  a  compendium  of  its  literary  history,  and  repro- 
duced the  conditions  of  ancient  life,  civic,  legal,  domestic, 
personal,  under  which  it  arose.  The  reading  of  it  in  class 
was  marked  by  a  similar  completeness :  nothing  was 
allowed  to  slip  by  without  coming  into  the  full  focus  of 
elucidation :  grammatical  construction,  textual  criticism, 
archaeology,  dialect,  geography,  dates,  graces  or  defects  of 
style,  all  were  brought  into  distinct  view ;  yet  without  in- 
ducing any  tedious  slowness  in  the  progress,  or  killing  out 
the  spirit  of  the  piece.  The  books  which  it  was  the  greatest 
treat  to  read  with  him  were  such  as  abounded  in  allusions 
to  places,  persons  or  events  outside  the  page, — the  speeches 
of  Demosthenes,  the  histories  of  Herodotus  and  Thucy- 
dides,  above  all,  perhaps,  the  letters  of  Cicero  :  the  ease 
with  which  all  light  flowed  in  that  was  needful,  and  all  was 
kept  out  that  was  superfluous,  evinced  the  skill  of  a  master. 
The  same  finely  balanced  judgment  was  apparent  in  his 
treatment  of  translation  and  his  choice  of  language.  His 
literary  taste  inclined  neither  to  the  romantic,  like  the 
German,  nor  to  the  rhetorical,  like  the  French,  but  rested 
in  the  manly  English  simplicity.  Above  all  he  disliked  the 
sort  of  prudish  finery  by  which  underbred  men  of  sentiment 
sometimes  make  themselves  ridiculous.  A  student  of  this 
type,  coming  upon  a  passage  of  Tacitus  in  which  some 
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German  tribe  is  said  to  have  worn  "  bracas^^  stopped  at 
that  word,  and,  on  being  asked,  "  Well,  Mr.  B.,  what  does 
bracas  mean  ?  "  replied  with  a  blush,  "  A  species  of  habili- 
ment for  covering  the  lower  part  of  the  body ; "  and  was 
relieved  of  his  delicacy  by  Mr.  Kenrick's  comment, 
"Humph,  Mr.  B.,  commonly  called  breeches.^'*  Yet,  with 
all  his  love  of  plainness,  in  its  proper  place,  he  rose  without 
effort  to  the  poetical  level  of  a  Chorus  of  Sophocles  or  an 
Ode  of  Pindar,  and,  though  still  insisting  on  exactitude, 
would  bear  nothing  that  wronged  the  lyrical  feeling  of  the 
passage.  If  there  was  any  defective  side  to  his  Greek  and 
Latin  scholarship,  it  was  in  relation  to  the  philosophical 
literature.  Plato  (except  the  Apology  and  the  Phaedon) 
and  Aristotle  were  hardly  noticed,  so  far  as  we  know,  and 
the  speculative  treatises  of  Cicero  rarely  read.  This 
omission  was  wiser  than  the  course  which  we  have  known 
to  be  followed  by  another  Professor  who  also  had  a  distaste 
for  metaphysics,  viz.,  that  of  reading  the  philosophers  in 
order  to  turn  them  into  ridicule.  To  inspire  his  pupils  with 
zeal  for  their  studies,  the  teacher  does  well  to  take  up  only 
such  authors  as  kindle  his  own  liveliest  interest  and  draw 
out  his  richest  resources. 

In  the  present  abundance  of  sensible  elementary  books 
for  the  teaching  of  Greek  and  Latin,  it  ought  not  to  be  for- 
gotten that  Mr.  Kenrick  was  in  the  front  rank  of  the 
pioneers  of  improvement.  His  translation  of  Zumpt's 
Latin  Grammar  (1823)  appeared  within  four  years  of 
Valentine  Blomfield's  edition  of  Matthiae,  and  was  quickly 
followed  by  his  Exercises  on  Latin  Syntax  and  Introduc- 
tion to  Greek  Prose  Composition,  as  well  as  by  his  abridged 
Grammars  for  the  use  of  Schools.  Nor  can  any  of  his 
pupils, — least  of  all  those  who  in  public  schools  had  learned 
to  trip  in  sense  or  nonsense  verses, — ever  forget  the  insight 
given  them  into  idiomatic  construction  and  the  movement 
of  style  by  the  practice  he  gave  them  in  writing  Greek  and 
Latin  prose.  Scholars  have  a  quick  scent  for  scholarship ; 
and  these  publications  so  far  made  him  known,  that  when 
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the  rapid  growth  of  Matthias's  Greek  Grammar  in  succes- 
sive German  editions  rendered  it  necessary  to  reconstruct 
the  English  translation  on  a  larger  scale,  the  Bishop  of 
London,  who  had  not  leisure  for  the  task,  had  recourse  to 
him  as  best  qualified  to  undertake  it  The  fifth  edition, 
accordingly,  in  which  the  new  matter  was  incorporated, 
came  out  under  his  editorial  care.  To  those  who  remem- 
ber its  appearance  in  1832,  the  title-page  carries  an  invisible 
trait  of  character  which  deserves  a  record.  The  printer 
had  set  up  the  editor's  name  as  the  "  Rev.  John  Kenrick, 
M.A.,"  and  sent  the  proof  in  that  form  both  to  Fulham 
and  to  York.  From  the  former  it  was  returned  with  the 
**  Rev,^^  erased  :  and  from  the  Right  Reverend  a  letter  was 
addressed  to  the  editor,  explaining  the  impossibility  of  con- 
ceding the  sacred  prefix  to  a  person  not  in  Holy  Orders. 
Dr.  Blomfield  the  Grecian  could  look  up  to  the  Scholar ; 
but  Dr.  Blomfield  the  Bishop  must  look  down  on  the  Non- 
conformist. 

The  whole  method  of  Mr.  Kenrick  in  the  conduct  of  his 
department  was  marked  by  a  paramount  devotion  to  the 
requirements  of  his  students,  and  a  disinterested  suppres- 
sion of  all  erudition  superfluous  for  them.  Keeping  pace 
himself  with  the  newest  learning,  and  familiar  with  all  the 
debateable  ground  opened  by  modern  philological  and 
historical  criticism,  he  was  never  diverted  from  the  sober 
task  of  positive  teaching  to  young  men  who  had  to  learn, 
or  tempted  to  use  his  class  in  subservience  to  his  private 
studies,  by  pouring  into  it  his  unfinished  reading  or  dis- 
playing to  it  half  a  controversy.  His  Lectures  on  Ancient 
and  on  Modern  History  were  models  of  selection,  com- 
pression and  proportion.  They  assumed  the  hearer  to  be 
a  genuine  historical  student,  whose  wants  would  be  met 
by  faithful  and  lucid  narrative,  and  well-weighed  judgments 
on  public  events  and  characters ;  and,  though  fuH  of  the 
outline  and  movement  inseparable  from  distinct  concep- 
tions, never  deviated  into  the  biographical,  or  stood  still 
long  enough  to  become  the  picturesque.     They  told  the 
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Story  of  nations,  as  it  happens,  in  the  concrete  play  of 
incident  and  balance  of  passions  ;  massing  together  persons 
and  actions  so  far  as  they  formed  parties  and  were  at  dis- 
posal of  a  common  cause,  but  never  led,  by  any  dazzling 
generalization,  to  weave  the  true  events  into  a  false 
drama  of  the  past.  Further  than  Guizot  his  admiration 
could  not  go  with  the  French  school ;  and  even  to  him 
he  preferred  the  political  wisdom  and  judicial  caution  of 
Hallam. 

In  books  of  civil  history,  there  are  usually  chapters  de- 
voted to  the  progress  of  science  and  literature.  However 
valuable  in  themselves,  they  disagreeably  interrupt  the 
thread  of  the  narrative  ;  while,  from  their  very  constitution 
as  an  intrusive  segment,  they  have  no  internal  vital  con- 
tinuity. To  avoid  these  disturbing  patches  of  book- 
criticism,  Mr.  Kenrick  reserved  their  materials,  and  con- 
structed from  them  a  separate  course.  Under  the  old  title 
of  "  Belles  Lettres,"  he  gave,  in  these  lectures,  a  compre- 
hensive history  of  literature  and  the  fine  arts  in  Europe 
from  the  Homeric  period  to  the  French  Revolution.  So 
far  as  he  treated  the  same  subjects,  and  so  long  as  he  was 
upon  the  same  period,  his  course  resembled  and  antici- 
pated, in  its  spirit  as  in  its  method,  Hallam's  "  Literature 
of  Europe  in  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
Centuries."  But  it  did  not  embrace  any  survey  of  writers 
on  science :  and  it  ranged  over  thirty  centuries  instead  of 
three.  In  this  long  journey  there  are  of  course  vast 
barrens,  over  which  the  critic,  who  has  always  his  wings, 
may  be  permitted  to  fly :  and  even  in  the  well-watered 
lands  he  need  not  follow  every  stream.  Certain  it  is,  how- 
ever, that  under  the  lecturer's  guidance,  not  a  fountain  of 
true  genius  was  left  unvisited,  and  few  untasted;  for, 
besides  his  terse  descriptive  sketches  of  great  writers,  he 
gave  characteristic  extracts  and  translations  which  fixed  the 
features  vividly  in  the  hearer's  mind.  The  lectures  were  a 
marvel  of  condensation  \  and  the  vigour  which,  never- 
theless breathed  through  them,  was  doubtless  due  to  the 
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author's  personal  familiarity  with  so  large  a  proportion  of 
the  literature  which  he  reviewed. 

Though  Mr.  Kenrick's  lectures  were  not  published,  the 
critical  essays  and  historical  works  by  which  he  is  known 
as  an  author,  grew  naturally  out  of  the  studies  connected 
with  his  Chair.  It  was  impossible  to  take  Grecian  history 
out  of  its  cradle  and  tell  the  incidents  of  its  youth  without 
inquiry  into  its  parentage  and  the  sources  of  its  speech ; 
and  more  than  fifty  years  ago  he  had  not  only  accurately 
defined  the  conception  of  a  Myth,  but  applied  it  in  detail 
to  the  prehistoric  period  of  Greece  and  Rome,  within 
limits  of  good  sense  often  transgressed  by  Miiller  and 
Niebuhr,  yet  now  recognized  as  just.  Several  early  Reviews 
of  these  writers  shew  that,  while  he  appreciated  their 
genius,  his  judgment  could  withstand  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
one,  and  his  courage  question  the  "  divination "  of  the 
other.  And  his  subsequent  "  Essay  on  Primeval  History  " 
(1846)  is  a  carefully  reasoned  statement  of  the  principles  of 
criticism  applicable  to  the  earliest  traditions  of  nations.  In 
like  manner  it  was  impossible  to  read  Herodotus  in  class 
without  checking  him  by  all  that  could  be  learned  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  the  coasts  of  Tyre,  and  by  the  rivers  of 
Mesopotamia,  Hence,  he  closely  followed  the  labours  of 
the  Egyptologists  from  Young  to  Lepsius,  and  interpreted 
the  results  both  in  his  "Egypt  of  Herodotus"  (1841),  and 
in  his  "Ancient  Egypt  under  the  Pharaohs"  (1850), — both 
of  them  masterly  manuals  of  whatever  is  known  on  their 
subject,  and  containing  models  of  sagacious  criticism  on 
points  that  are  doubtful.  As  the  last  quarter  of  a  century 
has  already  added  something  to  our  knowledge  of  ancient 
Egypt,  and  the  sources  of  further  light  are  not  yet  ex- 
hausted, it  is  possible  that  the  history,  so  admirably  secured 
up  to  the  author's  date,  may  have  to  be  re-written.  With 
his  volume  on  "Phoenicia  "  (1855),  we  think  it  is  otherwise. 
Here  there  seems  less  room  to  hope  for  any  discovery  of 
fresh  materials :  and  of  those  which  are  in  our  hands,  no 
more  exhaustive  treatment,  no  more  discriminating  criti- 
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cism,  no  more  constructive  use  can  be  expected,  than  are 
combined  in  this  thorough  and  highly-finished  work. 

Throughout  his  historical  and  philological  writings  may 
be  observed  a  certain  severe  caution,  a  suspicious  reception 
of  brilliant  ingenuities,  which  might  easily  be  mistaken  for 
mere  old-fashioned  conservatism.  It  was,  however,  the 
temper  of  a  man,  not  who  was  unwilling  to  See  as  much 
as  others  could  shew  him,  but  who  already  saw  more; 
who  remained  unconvinced  by  the  clever  advocate,  because 
he  was  the  competent  judge.  More  than  any  one  we  have 
ever  met  in  life,  he  surrendered  himself  unconditionally  to 
objective  evidence  ;  would  accept  anything,  where  this  was 
cogent ;  nothing,  where  it  failed.  Idle  excuses  for  not  pro- 
ducing it  where  it  was  needed,  he  could  not  endure ;  and 
still  less,  any  tampering  with  it,  or  dressing  of  it  up  into 
imposing  but  empty  forms.  The  honest  genius  of  Young 
was  more  congenial  to  him  than  the  semi-charlatanism  of 
ChampoUion :  and  no  sooner  was  the  mythical  theory,  which 
he  was  one  of  the  first  to  apply  to  stories  accounting  for 
names  and  customs  and  buildings,  overstrained  by  the 
physical  mythologists  on  the  one  hand  and  Strauss'  Leben 
Jesu  on  the  other,  than  he  intellectually  resented  the 
attempt  to  make  a  true  principle  responsible  for  a  false  con- 
sequence. With  a  high  appreciation  of  the  cost  of  know- 
ledge, he  distrusted  all  proposals  to  seize  it  by  intuition,  or 
to  construct  it  out  of  inadequate  materials  held  together  by 
ideal  cement.  Hence  it  was  that  he  turned  a  sceptical  side 
towards  ^''the  higher  criticism,^^  which,  in  determining  the 
age  and  genuineness  of  writings,  appeals  to  the  "  asthetic 
sensey^  instead  of  to  "the  definite  tests  of  history,  chronology, 
and  language;"  and  said  that  "  to  make  a  feeling  so  difficult 
of  analysis,  so  various  in  individuals,  and  so  variable  in  the 
same  individual,  so  dependent  on  association  and  idiosyn- 
crasy, a  test  of  criticism,  is  worse  than  to  take  the  foot  of 
the  Chancellor  for  the  time  being,  as  the  standard  of  Long 
Measure."*     This  distrust,  however,  was  perfectly  disin- 

•*The  Poetical  Element  of  Roman  History." — Prospective  Rezdew, 
Vol.  II.  p.  334.     1846. 
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terested,  felt  alike  towards  those  who  thus  built  up  history, 
and  towards  those  who  pulled  it  down.  The  point  of  his 
criticism  pricked  all  bubbles  impartially,  and  cleared  away 
every  thing  but  the  natural  sunshine  and  the  wholesome  air. 
In  his  estimate  of  evidence  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
he  overlooked  or  depreciated  the  internal  marks  of  feeling 
and  character,  in  the  right  reading  of  which  literary  criticism 
must  always  be  largely  concerned.  His  quick  rejection  of 
forced  and  artificial  combinations  arose  from  a  subtle  sense 
of  what  is  natural  in  thought  j  and  some  of  his  firmest 
judgments, — t,g,^  on  the  Homeric  question  and  on  the 
Protevangelion, — were  derived,  in  no  slight  degree,  from 
delicate  traces  of  psychological  and  moral  unity  in  the 
writings  submitted  to  his  scrutiny.  But  then,  ere  he  would 
trust  his  own  "  aesthetic  feeling,"  he  required  that  it  should 
produce  and  define  its  grounds,  so  as  to  present  itself  with 
adequate  justification  before  other  minds.  And  the  terms 
he  exacted  from  himself  he  deemed  obligatory  upon  every 
scholar  :  and  if  any  man  in  the  cloak  of  the  schools  assumed 
the  air  of  a  prophet  or  "  diviner,"  he  promptly  and  profanely 
asked  him  for  a  "  sign." 

It  remains  only  to  say  a  few  words  of  Mr.  Kenrick  as  a 
theologian.  For  two  reasons,  they  cannot  give  any  adequate 
representation  of  his  matured  thought  on  divine  things. 
The  materials  are  too  scanty :  and  they  are  separated  by 
long,  intervals  of  time,  and  are  not  to  be  quoted  together, 
as  if  his  mind  had  been  stationary  through  fifty  years. 
That  in  that  time  his  exegetical  judgments  and  his  whole 
attitude  towards  the  Scriptures  changed  to  an  extent  which 
he  himself  did  not  measure  as  it  went  on,  was  evidenced 
by  one  of  his  later  experiences.  Being  urged  to  bring  out  a 
new  edition  of  his  father's  "  Exposition  of  the  Historical 
Writings  of  the  New  Testament,"  he  addressed  himself 
with  undoubting  faith  to  the  task  of  revision.  He  did  not 
propose  to  touch  the  characteristics  of  the  book,  and  make 
it  a  reflection  of  his  own  mind  instead  of  his  father's ;  but 
merely  to  remove  whatever  had  been  manifestly  outgrown, 
and  bring  text  and  comment  into  such  harmony  as  the 
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author  himself  would  desire  with  the  present,  state  of  know- 
ledge. At  the  very  outset .  he  was  met  by  the  uncritical 
excision  of  the  introductory  chapters  of  Matthew  and  Luke, 
— ^an  excision  to  which  no  conscientious  scholar  could  con- 
cede even  the  negative  sanction  of  silence.  In  the  reflec- 
tions on  the  Pentecostal  descent  of  the  Spirit,  he  found  the 
gift  of  tongues  treated  as  the  miraculous  power,  instanr 
taneously  conferred,  of  speaking  and  understanding  several 
foreign  languages,— an  interpretation  which  he  himself  had 
unanswerably  confuted.  In  the  notes  on  the,  proem  of  John, 
the  preference  is  given  to  the  mode  of  explanation  which 
he  regarded  as  least  tenable.  On  this  point  perhaps  his 
scruple  might  have  been  removed  by  the  consideration  that 
he  had  nothing  certain  to  substitute  for  the  construction 
which  he  deemed  inadmissible.  For  we  remember  his 
saying,  with  the  playful  seriousness  which  made  his  presence 
so  winning,  that,  on  entering  the  better  world,  his  first 
question  would  be  for  the  Apostle  John,  and  his  first  word, 
to  him,  "Dear  Apostle,  what  dT/^ you  mean  by  your  Proem?" 
In  almost  every  section,  however,  of  the  "  Exposition,"  he 
encountered  matter  which  he  was  equally  unwilling  to  alter 
and  to  leave  unaltered ;  and  in  the  end  he  thought  it  best 
to  abandon  the  republication,  and  let  his  father's  volumes 
repose  on  their  well-merited  repute  of  usefulness  to  two 
generations. 

The  fact  that  this  experience  took  Mr.  Kenrick  com- 
pletely by  surprise,  shews,  as  we  have  said,  that  he  had 
gpradually,  but  considerably,  shifted  his  theological  position. 
In  him,  both  the  large  change,  and  the  imperfect  conscious- 
ness of  it,  were  perfectly  natural.  He  began  life  in  the- 
school  of  the  elder, — the  pre-Channing, — English  Uni- 
tarianism,  and  apparently  rested  contentedly  on  its  charac- 
teristic postulates  and  propositions ; — its  natural  theology  of 
the  scientific  type,  in  which  God  results  as  First  Cause  from 
the  inadequacy  of  Second  Causes,  and  a  Future  Life  re- 
mains a  dark  precarious  possibility  ;  its  Christian  Revelation, 
as  the  disclosure,  by  a  miraculously  accredited  messenger, 
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of  supplementary  truth  not  otherwise  accessible*  Other 
theory  of  the  world  and  of  the  Divine  relation  to  Man  than 
this  doctrine  involves,  we  see  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Mr. 
Kenrick  ever  deliberately  adopted.  His  aversion  to  specula- 
tive systems  indisposed  him  for  beginning  again  from  the 
beginning  :  nor  did  he  feel  drawn  towards  the  pretensions 
of  the  a-priari  schools  of  thought  by  the  mystical  phraseology 
of  Schleiermacher  and  the  indistinct  propositions  of  Bunsen. 
Rather  than  commit  himself  to  these  hazy  tracks,  he  pre- 
ferred "  stare  super  antiquas  vias."  His  Christianity  there- 
fore appeared  to  remain,  in  its  essence,  a  Religion  of 
Authority^  depending  for  its  weight  on  its  credentials  of 
miracle.  Discipleship,  in  this  view,  consists  in  believing 
what  the  gospel  says  and  doing  what  it  bids,  because  its 
messengers  held  a  commission  to  teach  and  to  command; 
the  New  Testament  writings  containing  the  record  of  their 
message.  These  lines  of  thought,  which  we  still  meet  in 
later  productions,  are  most  distinct  perhaps  in  his  Sermon 
of  1813,  "The  Necessity  of  Revelation  to  teach  the  Doc- 
trine of  a  Future  Life,"  and  in  that  of  1836, "  The  Authority 
of  Jesus  as  a  divinely-inspired  Teacher,  sufficient  for  the 
Evidence  and  the  Efficacy  of  Christianity."  And  the 
vehemence  with  which  Theodore  Parker  assailed  this  theory 
of  Authority  was  the  decisive  reason,  with  Mr.  Kenrick, 
for  ranking  him  among  the  opponents  of  Christianity; 
though  he  naturally  dwelt,  with  more  offended  feeling,  on 
the  disparaging  terms  applied  to  the  person  of  Jesus.  There 
is  no  doubt  then  that,  when  challenged  to  take  sides,  he 
would  have  ranged  himself  still  with  the  ranks  of  accredited 
religion,  known  to  be  true  not  by  its  contents  but  by  its 
attested  source. 

Yet  his  critical  acumen,  directed  upon  the  Scriptures, 
led  him  to  inevitable  concessions  which,  though  inconsider- 
able when  taken  one  by  one,  insensibly  perforated  and 
"  honey-combed  "  the  whole  ground  of  that  older  theory. 
While  repelling  "Strauss's  attack  upon  the  evidences  of 
revelation,"  he  admits  the  co-existence  of  myth  and  history, 
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'  and  the  need  of  discrimination  to  separate  them.*  While 
vindicating  the  historical  fidelity  of  the  synoptical  Gospels, 
he  establishes  in  them  a  scale  of  true  and  less  true,  not 
excluding  the  false  and  contradictory,  and  gives  the  highest 
credit  to  an  evangelist  who  cannot  be  claimed  as  an  eye- 
Mritness  of  what  he  relates.!  He  contends  earnestly  for  the 
genuineness  of  the  prophecies  attributed  to  Christ  respect- 
ing the  approaching  end  of  the  world  and  his  own  coming 
on  the  clouds  to  judge  mankind ;  yet  relinquishes  their 
truths  and  admits  that  they  were  spoken  under  illusion.  | 
He  resolves  the  inspiration  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  into 
eager,  fluent,  even  inarticulate  speech,  the  utterance  of 
intense  emotion ;  and  the  gift  of  tongues  at  Corinth  into 
the  outpouring  of  religious  feeling  in  the  Christian  assembly, 
\yj  foreigners  in  their  own  language;  on  both  occasions 
reducing  to  a  human  phenomenon  a  x^P^f^  which  certainly 
is  represented  as  Divine.§  Whether  history  coloured  by 
tradition  and  mixed  with  myths.  Apostles  whose  access  of 
enthusiasm  is  construed  into  a  descent  of  the  Spirit,  and  a 
Prophet  subject  to  mistaken  visions  of  his  own  functions 
and  the  world's  future,  leave  standing  ground  for  a  dicta- 
torial and  oracular  revelation,  to  be  taken  on  trust  for  its 
credentials,  appears  to  us  more  than  doubtful.  But  if  this 
is  not  the  kind  of  Revelation  which  our  nature  needs,  if 
the  prior  conditions  of  religious  apprehension  and  spiritual 
conviction  are  already  given  in  the  constitution  of  our  mind, 
and  only  require,  for  their  awakening  into  explicit  truth,  the 
objective  appeal  of  a  life  and  soul  given  to  God  in  free  and 
filial  sacrifice, — ^then  do  we  carry,  in  our  conscience^  reason, 
and  affections,  a  verifying  power,  which  supersedes  dicta- 
tion and  renders  the  fallibilities  of  an  inspired  soul  in- 
nocuous.    We  have  little  doubt  that,  with  Mr.  Kenrick,  as 

•  Prospective  Review,  Vol.  VI.  p.  75. 
t  "  Biblical  Essays.    On  the  Gospel  of  Mark." 
X  Theological  Review i  Vol.  II.  p.  253. 

§  Prospective  Review^  Vol.  VIII.  p.  303.     "  Biblical  Essays.     The 
Gift  of  Tongues." 
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with  many  of  his  contemporaries,  an  ever-deepening  rever- 
ence for  the  inward  spirit  and  personal  attributes  of  Christ 
silently  substituted  itself  for  the  subjection  of  intellect  and 
will  to  his  dicta :  and  rendered  it  possible,  so  long  as  that 
divine  image  remained  clear,  to  admit  without  a  shock 
some  inaccurate  reports  of  his  words  and  some  erroneous 
conceptions  in  his  mind.  But  for  this  change,  rendering 
his  discipleship  less  an  obedience  to  Christ  than  a  communion 
with  him,  he  could  never  have  yielded  so  much  to  critical 
evidence  with  so  calm  a  faith.  Into  what  a  flutter  of 
''abhorrence"  is  Mr.  Belsham  thrown  by  an  account 
(evidently  from  th^  Gottingen  student  himself  of  1 8 19)  of 
the  lectures  of  a  rationalist  class-room  :  "  I  love  the  critical, 
I  abhor  the  theological  works  of  the  German  writers.  I 
am  astonished  that  the  absurd  hypothesis  of  anti-super- 
naturalism  should  have  prevailed  to  such  a  degree.  Is  it 
possible  that  those  who  hold  such  opinions  should  be 
serious  ?  Must  they  not  certainly  know,  that  to  deny  the 
miracles  of  Christ  is  to  deny  his  divine  mission,  which  is 
itself  a  miracle;  and  that,  in  fact,  it  is  downright  in- 
fidelity?"* Could  any  one  whose  religion  was  held  fast 
by  the  screw  of  this  logic  have  maintained  "  sweet  counsel " 
and  unconstrained  affection  with  the  ever-moving  mind  of 
John  James  Tayler?  Could  he  have  so  felt  the  power  of 
quite  a  different  school  of  thought,  as  to  pronounce  the 
concluding  treatise  in  "  Essays  and  Reviews,"  "  the  Novum 
Organum  of  Biblical  Interpretation  ?"  t — a  treatise  the 
effect  of  which  is  to  clear  the  spiritual  aspects  of  Scripture 
from  all  dependence  on  disputable  "evidences;"  and 
which  speaks  in  this  wise :  "  The  life  of  Christ,  regarded  quite 
naturally  as  of  one  '  who  was  in  all  points  tempted  like  as  we 
are,  yet  without  sin,'  is  also  the  life  and  centre  of  Christian 
teaching.  There  is  no  higher  aim  which  the  preacher  can 
propose  to  himself  than  to  awaken  what  may  be  termed  the 
feeling  of  the  presence  of  God  and  the  mind  of  Christ  in 

*  <<  Williams's  Memoirs  of  Thomas  Belsham,"  p.  703. 
t  Theological  Review^  Vol.  I.  p.  49. 
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Scripture ;  not  to  collect  evidences  about  dates  and  books, 
or  to  familiarize  metaphysical  distinctions ;  but  to  make  the 
heart  and  conscience  of  his  hearers  bear  him  witness  that 
the  lessons  which  are  contained  in  Scripture, — lessons  of 
justice  and  truth, — ^lessons  of  mercy  and  peace, — of  the 
need  of  man  and  the  goodness  of  God  to  him, — are  indeed 
not  human  but  divine.'**  Without  attributing  to  Mr,  Ken- 
rick  any  conscious  removal  from  his  early  theological  posi- 
tion, we  yet  believe  that  his  judgment  had  led  him  to  con- 
clusions, and  the  currents  of  life  floated  him  into  a  climate 
of  feeling,  congenial  only  with  a  philosophy  other  than  he 
had  imbibed ;  and  that,  whether  or  not  it  found  a  place  in 
his  understanding,  it  had  some  secret  harmony  with  the 
largeness  of  his  later  sympathy  and  the  serenity  of  his  faith. 
Never  were  great  and  various  gifts  held  more  modestly  or 
used  more  disinterestedly  than  Mr.  Kenrick's.  Of  his  title 
to  take  his  part  in  the  foremost  discussions  of  European 
learning  he  could  not  be  ignorant ;  and  the  firmness  of  his 
judgments  shews  that  his  intellect  was  unembaJrassed  by 
enfeebling  self-distrust.  But  this  firmness,  far  from  being  a 
self-assertion,  arose  in  fact  from  self-forgetfulness ;  the 
security  which  he  felt  came  from  his  free  surrender  of  per- 
sonal prejudice  and  will  to  the  truth  of  things  as  it  traced 
itself  before  him.  He  was  so  far  above  the  level  of  either 
vanity  or  dogmatism,  that  cynicism  itself  could  not  think 
of  them  in  his  presence.  And  how  readily  he  placed  his 
vast  knowledge  and  wise  counsels  at  the  disposal  of  others, 
is  privately  known  to  many  a  struggling  student  and  man  of 
letters,  and  publicly  attested  by  the  admirable  condition  of 
the  Museum  at  York  in  its  department  of  Antiquities.  So 
quickly  indeed,  in  his  very  manner,  did  his  kindly  nature 
come  to  the  front  and  seize  what  was  of  interest  to  you, 
that  you  would  hardly  suspect  the  treasures  of  thought  that 
lay  behind,  were  it  not  for  the  fine  sense  and  delicate  light 
with  which  the  commonest  topics  were  touched,  and  the 

*  Essays  and  Reviews :  Jowett  on  the  Interpretation  of  Scripture, 
p.  430. 
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deliberate  yet  easy  finish  of  his  most  colloquial  speech. 
Precisely  because  he  was  absolutely  simple  and  natural,  he 
could  never  lay  aside  the  ways  of  the  scholar,  and  with  his 
refined  courtesy  be  mistaken  for  a  mere  man  of  the  world  : 
his  very  passages  of  wit  were  too  far  from  nonsense,  and 
too  terse  in  form,  to  flow  from  less  practised  faculties  :  they 
were  more  like  the  well-aimed  flash  of  some  dramatic 
dialogue,  than  the  random  stroke  of  social  repartee.  Be- 
yond the  inner  circle  of  his  friends,  he  left  so  much  the 
impression  of  dignity,  if  not  of  reserve,  that  this  lighter 
play  of  his  nature  may  seem  hardly  credible.  But  in  truth 
he  was  susceptible  through  life  of  the  most  friendly  alterna- 
tions of  gravity  and  laughter :  on  the  first  touch  of  sunshine 
the  grey  depths  of  his  vast  sense  and  knowledge  leapt  up 
and  sparkled.  Professor  Mylne's  account  of  him  at  College 
might  be  summed  up  in  the  proverbial  expression,  "  an  old 
head  on  young  shoulders  \ "  and  this  expression  curiously 
gives  his  physical  as  well  as  his  moral  portraiture.  Look  at 
him  in  his  lecture-chair,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  and  cut  off 
from  view  all  below  his  face,  and  in  the  massive  brow,  the 
steady  eyes,  the  full  deliberate  lips  and  measured  frugality 
of  words,  you  would  take  him  for  a  veteran  scholar  who  had 
taught  so  long  as  to  have  outgrown  the  use  of  books.  Look 
at  him  at  the  age  of  sixty  as  he  passes  in  the  street,  noticing 
him,  however,  only  from  behind,  and  in  the  springy  step, 
the  falling  shoulders,  the  straight  unburdened  figure,  you 
might  suppose  him  a  youth  on  some  brisk  errand.  Within, 
as  well  as  without,  there  was  a  blending  in  him  of  the 
young  with  the  mature,  of  boyish  humour  and  sensitive 
purity  with  intellectual  strength  and  moral  dignity.  This 
delightful  union  endeared  him  all  the  more  to  his  intimate 
friends,  because  inconspicuous  to  others :  it  was  a  kind  of 
precious  secret  reserved  for  them.  If  you  were  a  stranger, 
you  were  indeed  still  secure  of  the  pleasantest  courtesy  from 
him,  till  you  showed  yourself  a  fool  or  something  worse. 
If  that  happened,  you  felt,  you  knew  not  whence,  a  sudden 
shock,  as  if  you  had  sailed  full  speed  upon  a  sunken  reef. 
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Without  positive  rebuke,  he  had  a  negative  way  of  cut- 
ting short  folly,  and  shaming  wrong,  which  had  the  effect 
of  summary  and  unanswerable  justice.  But  this  adminis- 
tration of  the  cold  bath  to  what  he  disapproved,  though 
often  best  for  quenching  the  ill,  was  not  so  much  a  pur- 
posed treatment  of  it  as  a  mere  arrest  of  his  natural  sym- 
pathy, and  falling  back  into  reserve.  With  all  his  patience 
and  geniality,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  little  sense  and 
a  good  deal  of  character  were  essential  to  call  forth  his 
confidence  and  affection. 

That  such  a  man  as  we  have  described  should  be  faith- 
ful to  his  convictions,  and  cheerfully  accept  the  scale  of 
duty  which  might  be  compatible  with  them,  is  so  much  a 
matter  of  course,  that  we  will  not  dishonour  him  by  sug- 
gesting how  much  greater  a  place  he  might  have  filled  in 
the  world  had  that  place  been  determined  by  his  powers 
alone  without  his  conscience.  He  was  above  ambition, 
incapable  of  pretence,  eager  to  see  things  as  they  are,  and 
assured  that,  through  the  darkness  that  sometimes  enfolds 
them,  the  only  guide  is  the  unswerving  love  of  truth ;  and, 
accepting  life  for  service,  not  for  sway,  he  never  measured 
his  sphere  to  see  whether  it  was  small  or  great,  but  deemed 
it  enough  to  bear  his  witness  where  he  stood,  and  help,  as 
he  might,  the  companions  of  his  way.  He  has  lived  long 
enough  to  gather  in  something  of  their  gratitude  and  love. 
And  now — to  use  his  own  last  words — "  comes  at  length 
the  happy  change,"  through  which  he  "  knows  even  as  he 
is  known." 
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The  story  is  told  of  Plato,  that  when  exasperated  by  the 
delinquency  of  a  slave,  he  said,  "  I  shall  not  chastise  you 
now,  for  I  am  angry."  Whether  the  boy  was  flogged  next 
day,  without  any  anger  at  all,  the  gossip  of  philosophy  does 
not  report.  But  if  he  was,  it  must  have  been  a  dreary 
business,  ugly  alike  for  whipper  and  whipped ; — 2l  material 
striping  of  cold  flesh,  unredeemed  by  any  flush  of  higher 
meaning,  and  reduced  from  justice  into  surgery.  If  any- 
thing worthy  is  to  come  of  moral  indignation,  you  must 
take  it  at  its  heat ;  and  to  suppress  all  action  upon  it  till 
sentiment  is  gone,  dissipated  into  scepticisms  or  grown  stale 
with  self-interest,  is  simply  to  miss  the  responsible  moment, 
and  attempt  by  dead  pressure  what  a  living  percussion  was 
given  to  achieve.  It  is  a  poor  wisdom  that  cannot  regulate 
an  impulse  liable  to  tempestuous  excess,  except  by  waiting 
till  it  has  blown  over,  and  must  forego  its  use  in  fear  of  its 
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abuse.  The  hour  of  its  presence  is  the  hour  for  its  just 
control ;  and  to  hinder  it  from  wrong  by  denying  all  its 
rights  is  an  evasion  of  the  very  essence  of  obligation. 

At  the  beginning  of  last  year,  the  English  nation  was  in  a 
mood  of  reasonable  indignation  at  the  arrogance  and 
hypocrisy  of  the  Russian  Autocrat.  But  we  were  repre- 
sented by  a  Platonic  Administration,  who  thought  we  had 
better  sleep  upon  it  and  cool  down, — ^who  shrank  from  the 
responsibility  of  vigorously  wielding  the  pubHc  rebuke,  and 
hoped  to  find  us  disposed  to  compromise  on  the  morrow, 
and  conscious  of  the  inconveniences  and  cost  of  anger. 
The  languid  and  half-hearted  tone  of  Ministers  was  felt  to 
imply  something  else  than  the  honest  reluctance  of  men 
generously  just  to  believe  in  the  necessity  of  coercion  :  it 
was  the  manifest  expression  of  indistinctness  of  view  and  in- 
decision of  will,  and  was  uneasily  suspected  to  indicate  a 
state  of  mind  out  of  sympathy  with  the  demands  of  the 
nation.  There  was  the  less  excuse  for  this,  because  the 
popular  feeling,  though  beyond  example  universal,  ran  into 
no  excess,  and  required  no  repression,  but  was  so  measured 
and  reasonable  that  no  statesman  had  need  to  be  ashamed 
of  forthwith  shaping  it  into  action.  Never,  we  suppose, 
was  a  great  war  entered  upon  with  less  of  blind  passion  in 
the  public  mind ;  and  when  Mr.  Gladstone  dissuades  his 
countrymen  from  the  brutal  vengeance  that  thirsts  for  mere 
bloodshed  and  humiliation,  his  counsels  grossly  wrong  the 
temper  of  every  party  in  the  nation.  The  want  of  frankness 
and  manifest  resolve  in  the  Government  has  produced  re- 
sults less  palpable,  indeed,  than  the  fruits  of  executive  mis- 
management, but  scarcely  less  deplorable.  It  has  incurred 
a  moral  waste  of  the  fresh  and  higher  spirit  of  the  country. 
It  has  lost  the  flood-tide  of  an  unparalleled  unanimity.  It 
has  allowed  time  for  scruples  and  sophistries  to  arise,  and 
perplex  the  first  instinct  of  right.  It  has  reanimated  the 
jealousies  and  ambitions  of  party.  It  has  encouraged  every 
lower  propensity  to  speak  out,  and  push  its  plea, — of  inter- 
national   indifferentism,    of    Muscovite    omnipotence,    of 
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Turkish  infidelity.  The  nation — ^who  can  deny  it? — 
breathes  a  less  pure  and  noble  air  than  inspired  it  a  year 
ago ;  and  with  its  material  preparations  vastly  more  com- 
plete, its  moral  faith  in  itself,  in  its  public  men,  in  the  drift 
of  its  enterprise,  in  the  future  of  Europe,  is  bewildered  and 
depressed.  The  first  judgment  of  the  English  people  on 
the  Russian  question,  pronounced  when  Sir  Hamilton 
Seymour's  papers  were  published,  was  prompt  and  decisive^ 
— not  only  sweeping  away  party  and  class  distinctions,  but 
suppressing  even  the  most  crotchety  and  croaking  voices, 
and  recalling  an  experience  lost  for  generations  past, — ^what 
it  is  for  a  country  to  feel,  throughout,  the  pulsation  of  a 
common  thought.  The  commercial  spirit  forgot  its  sensi- 
tive interests  and  compromising  tastes,  and  yielded  to  the 
claims  of  right ;  and  even  the  pledged  professors  of  non- 
resistance  were  staggered  by  the  attitude  of  the  public  mind, 
to  which  their  stereotyped  descriptions  of  insatiate  rage  and 
martial  madness  had  evidently  no  application,  which  was 
indeed  so  little  Satanic  that  the  Peace  Tracts  read  like  utter 
unrealities,  and  which  even  indicated  an  aim  and  temper 
higher  than  mere  philanthropy  was  entitled  to  rebuke. 
That  first  feeling  was  essentially  an  instinct  of  justice,  with 
nothing  in  it  vindictive,  aggressive,  or  revolutionary.  But, 
like  all  popular  impulses,  it  was  only  a  feeling ;  it  needed 
interpretation  and  direction ;  it  was  a  verdict  on  the  past,  a 
discovery  of  startling  truth  in  the  present,  and  did  not 
clearly  see  its  path  across  the  future.  The  statesmen  who 
were  bound  to  help  it  into  a  determinate  track  left  it  at 
large,  or  referred  it  to  direction-posts  that  pointed  no- 
whither.  Objectors,  seeing  it  in  a  maze,  took  courage  Xd 
ask,  what  exactly  it  would  be  at,  and  how  far  precisely  it 
was  prepared  to  go ; — questions  which  it  was  conscious  of  a 
total  inability  to  answer.  Nor  to  a  distracted  public,  at 
a  loss  to  justify  its  own  enthusiasm,  were  there  wanting 
grounds  of  natural  misgiving.  It  was  a  fine  thing  to  be 
clinking  glasses  with  France;  but  there  was  an  uneasy 
element  too  in  that  alliance.     It  was  perhaps  necessary  to 
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find  out  what  Austria  would  do ;  but  then  how  to  be  civil 
at  Vienna  without  an  unkindly  cut  to  Pesth  and  Warsaw ! 
It  was  all  right  not  to  let  the  "  sick  man  "  be  frightened  into 
convulsions  by  hinting  extreme  unction  and  displaying 
testamentary  parchments  at  his  bedside ;  but  the  Turk  was 
not  a  protkgk  to  reward  much  hope  and  pride.  Did  not 
Exeter  Hall  denounce  him  ?  And  were  not  the  prophecies 
dead  against  him?  Thus  have  time  and  delay  frittered 
away  the  first  feeling,  and  permitted  the  entrance  of  self- 
distrust  and  perplexity.  Nevertheless,  the  popular  senti- 
ment, however  puzzled  to  explain  itself,  is  still,  we  think, 
essentially  sound,  and  yields  up,  on  proper  interrogation, 
the  true  principles  both  of  rectitude  and  of  policy,  by  which 
to  appreciate  the  present  crisis. 

We  take  for  granted  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  right 
and  wrong  in  the  relations  and  conduct  of  states ;  that  they 
are  amenable  to  the  same  moral  law  that  has  authority  over 
the  life  of  individuals ;  and  that,  in  its  obligation,  this  law 
is  not  a  flexible  affair,  of  human  convention,  but  a  perma- 
nent ordinance  of  nature  and  of  God.  With  any  one  who 
deliberately  denies  these  positions  it  would  be  idle  to  dis- 
cuss international  questions  on  ethical  grounds.  He  either 
thinks  that  there  ought  to  be  no  "  nations  "  at  all,  but  only 
scattered  parcels  of  homogeneous  men ;  or  that,  if  we  must 
recognize  them  in  fact,  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  them  in 
duty,  except  to  let  them  alone  and  take  no  notice  of  them. 
In  the  one  case,  he  deals  with  the  world  in  a  cosmopolitan 
way,  as  the  cage  of  a  particular  species  in  natural  history, 
or  as  an  examination-room  of  separate  souls  on  trial  for 
heaven  or  hell ;  in  the  other,  he  estimates  it  selfishly,  and 
has  no  other  patriotism  than  to  secure  its  gains  while 
declining  its  struggles.  Few  reasoners,  it  is  probable, 
would  openly  profess  to  hold  by  these  assumptions  in  our 
day ;  yet  they  lurk  unconsciously  in  almost  every  political 
argument.  They  are  favoured  by  the  habits  of  mind 
characteristic  of  commerce ; — by  the  religious  sentiment, 
while  its  broad  outline  is  empty  of  special  colouring  \ — ^by 
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the  absence  of  historic  taste  and  culture  from  the  middle- 
class  intelligence  of  England.  Hence  the  utter  want  of 
any  coherent  principles  of  political  judgment, — the  help- 
lessness of  mind  in  regard  to  foreign  affairs,  invariably 
evinced  in  the  popular  and  Parliamentary  debates,  especi- 
ally, we  regret  to  say,  among  the  modem  liberals.  The 
ablest  men,  drawn  into  that  field,  seem  to  wander  without  a 
clue ;  they  enunciate  no  principle,  expound  no  policy ;  they 
mix  up  in  one  tissue  calculations  of  cost  and  threnodies  of 
humanity,  quarters  of  com  and  Mahommedan  polygamy ; 
they  plead  the  necessity  of  a  safe  isolation  on  grounds  of 
universal  love;  and  expend  their  strength  in  excursive 
criticisms  on  the  past  which  afford  no  guidance  for  the 
future.  Mr.  Bright  repudiates  Vattel,  and  will  hear  nothing 
of  international  law ;  but  of  the  "  far  higher  morality  "  to 
which  he  affects  to  carry  the  appeal  he  gives  no  illustration, 
unless  it  be  in  his  vindication  of  the  course  of  Russian 
diplomacy  and  the  innocence  of  the  Menschikoff  note ;  or 
in  his  habit  of  Parliamentary  personality,  which  unfortu- 
nately gives  to  his  public  virtue  too  much  the  aspect  of 
antipathy  to  public  men.  Mr.  Cobden  protests  against 
being  regarded  as  an  advocate  of  non-resistance ;  but  will 
pledge  himself  to  nothing  else  ////  the  Russians  appear  at 
Portsmouth;  and  will  then  bargain  for  a  post  in  the 
hospital  rather  than  the  forts,  lest  he  should  really  shoot 
somebody.  Nay,  even  the  class  of  professed  statesmen,  as 
Lord  Aberdeen  and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  allow  them- 
selves to  speak  of  "  going  to  war  in  order  to  obtain  a  peace^^ 
— an  expression  which,  like  all  cant  phrases,  surely  misses 
the  moral  pith  of  the  whole  question,  and  indicates  a  mind 
not  clearly  seeing  its  own  way.  Not  Peace,  but  Right,  ia 
the  proper  aim  of  war ;  not  the  negative  boon  of  order 
without  conflict,  but  the  positive  estabhshment  of  a  just 
equilibrium  of  relations.  Peace,  no  doubt,  attends  on 
justice ;  but  cannot  be  its  end,  because  freely  sacrificed  on 
its  behalf.  Amid  these  indications  of  unsettled  thought  in 
public  men,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  crude  and  often 
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inadmissible  as  may  be  the  dicta  of  international  law,  they 
at  least  attempt  a  problem  of  whose  conditions  their  critics 
scarce  conceive,  and  draw  the  first  tentative  lines  of  a  real 
morality  of  nations. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  in  the  oi^anized  doctrines  of 
our  times,  we  have  no  provision  for  justifying  the  affections, 
and  establishing  the  duties  of  the  citizen.  No  church,  no 
creed,  recognizes  political  ethics;  and  they  are  left  to 
struggle  into  haphazard  existence  through  the  irresistible 
pressure  of  usage.  Religious  persons  are  shy  of  politics ; 
remain  in  a  state  of  uneasy  relation  to  them;  consider 
patriotism  as  decidedly  heathenish ;  and  are  usually  with- 
drawn,  by  the  force  of  personal  piety,  into  quite  another 
sphere.  Hence  no  reverential  feeling  touches  the  civic 
relations :  they  are  abandoned  to  the  secular  spirit  to  work 
out ;  and  fall  under  the  influence  of  ^e  extreme  individual- 
ism which  threatens  modem  society  with  anarchy.  No 
doubt,  the  cause  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  turn  given  to 
European  thought  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  antithesis 
set  up  by  the  Reformers  between  Law  and  Gospel  removed 
from  the  State  whatever  was  sacred,  and  from  the  Church 
whatever  was  human ;  and  giving  the  soul  to  the  latter,  left 
only  "  body  and  goods  "  for  the  former ;  and  so  produced 
materialism  in  politics  as  a  counterpart  to  spiritualism  in 
religion.  In  reaction  from  a  theocracy  which  domineered 
over  all  civil  life,  arose  a  faith  that  grew  too  enthusiastic  to 
touch  it.  Moreover,  by  insisting  on  the  need  of  personal 
faith,  and  making  every  thing  hinge  on  the  separate  relatidi 
which  men,  taken  one  by  one,  sustained  to  God,  Protestant- 
ism reduced  the  world  to  an  atomic  constitution ; — with 
nothing  between  the  universal  Humanity  collectively  re- 
deemed by  Christ,  and  the  particular  individuals  succes- 
sively appropriating  (or  failing  to  appropriate)  his  sacrifice. 
Heaven  had  its  controversy  with  two  forms  of  being,  and 
recognized  no  other ;  with  the  whole  race,  condemned  in 
the  type,  and  ransomed  in  the  type ;  and  with  each  single 
soul  in  its  own  probationary  hour.     Thus,  before  the  eye  of 
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reality  mankind  lie  resolved  at  once  into  their  ultimate 
components  :  the  life  of  the  world  is  but  the  aggregate  of 
private  lives :  intermediate  groupings,  by  language,  by  class, 
by  lineage,  by  native  land,  are  accidents  of  no  account : 
and  any  study  or  pursuit  that  makes  much  of  these  things 
is  a  carnal  affair,  fascinating  only  to  the  "  Old  Adam."  It 
is  easy  to  see  that,  in  this  mode  of  thought,  historical 
relations  have  no  recognition,  and  nations  no  moral 
existence ;  and  to  speak  of  them  as  objects  of  affection  or 
grounds  of  obligation  betrays  the  illusion  of  the  unre- 
generate  mind. 

This  is  the  origin  of  the  low  modern  doctrine  of  politics; 
not  perhaps  improved  by  the  substitution  of  faith  in  free- 
trade  for  the  zeal  of  free  religion.  The  practical  exemplifi- 
cation of  its  tendency  was  already  copiously  afforded  in  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  We  are  accustomed 
to  regard  the  Puritans  as  the  founders  of  our  modem 
liberties:  nor  do  we  err  in  this;  yet  we  have  reason  to 
thank  God  that  their  success  was  not  greater,  and  that  the 
true  English  instinct  barred  their  further  way.  They  cared 
little  for  their  country,  except  as  a  theatre  for  their  faith : 
that  they  belonged  to  it  was  one  of  the  accidents  of  nature 
which  they  despised,  and  was  indifferent  to  the  ordinances 
of  grace  which  they  revered.  It  was  only  in  their  secular 
offices  and  relations  that  they  had  attachment  to  their 
£itherland :  in  their  spiritual  life, — ^which  alone  was  real, — 
they  transcended  all  local  ties.  Cromwell,  the  Huntingdon 
brewer,  was  an  Englishman  :  but  Cromwell,  the  saint,  was 
one  of  the  Lord's  people.  Coligny,  the  Admiral,  was  citizen 
of  France :  but  Coligny,  the  Huguenot,  aimed,  on  behalf  of 
his  sect,  at  an  imperium  in  imperio^  with  which  no  national 
government  could  coexist;  and  demanded  for  them  separate 
fortresses,  and  guarantees,  and  institutions,  which  would 
have  destroyed  all  Gallican  unity,  and  virtually  established 
two  federated  nations  encamped  upon  the  same  soil.  The 
sympathies  of  the  Protestants  were  with  each  other  all  over 
the  world,  and  not  with  the  land  of  their  birth  and  the 
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institutions  of  their  inheritance.  Politically,  they  had  their 
strife  at  home,  their  friendships  abroad.  Their  corre- 
spondence, their  preachers,  their  literature,  were  European. 
They  prayed  passionately  for  their  "  brethren,"  tamely  for 
their  country, — ^whose  history  they  cared  not  to  study; 
whose  ornamental  arts  they  despised;  whose  poetry  was  too 
warm  with  the  blood  of  generous  life  for  them ;  whose 
cathedrals  they  stripped  and  whitewashed;  whose  lordly 
timbers  they  cut ;  and  whose  whole  past  they  would  have 
cleansed  away  as  a  mass  of  Babylonish  horrors.  Their 
aim,  in  short,  was  not  patriotic,  but  cosmopohtan ;  not  so 
much  to  guard  the  honour  and  unity  of  England,  as  to 
gather  the  whole  world  into  an  Evangelical  Alliance.  Had 
they  fully  triumphed  in  their  aim,  and  shorn  the  flowing 
locks  which  history  had  grown  so  richly  and  so  long,  this 
earth  would  have  presented  a  dismal  and  an  ugly  spectacle. 
As  it  is,  they  balanced  their  many  services  by  bequeathing 
to  us  a  poor  and  narrow  doctrine  of  politics,  which  empties 
out  from  them  every  noble  colouring  of  moral  desire,  and 
reduces  government  to  an  organization  of  police ;  which 
makes  the  state  exist  for  the  mere  claims  of  individuals,  with- 
out reciprocal  devotion  of  the  individual  to  the  ennoblement 
of  the  commonwealth ;  and  which  totally  detaches  all  religious 
sentiment,  all  historical  knowledge  and  enthusiasm,  from  the 
criticism  and  estimate  of  public  affairs,  and  tries  them,  regard- 
less of  the  special  genius  and  duty  of  a  people,  by  the  stand- 
ards of  a  material  selfishness  or  an  abstract  philanthropy. 

We  object  altogether  to  the  habit,  formed  on  theological 
suggestion,  of  deducing  concrete  political  doctrine  from 
general  principles  of  human  nature  and  assumed  rights  of 
individual  men.  Of  universal  morals  and  religion  these, 
doubtless,  are  the  proper  ground :  nor  can  any  political 
theory  be  permitted  to  contradict  the  affirmations  of  human 
conscience  and  faith  ;  it  must  construct  itself  within  these 
comprehensive  conditions.  But  if  we  deal  with  the  in- 
habited world, — or  any  portion  of  it, — ^as  all  made  up  of 
individuals ;  if  we  study  it  in  tables  of  population  and 
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statistics  of  trade,  and  conclude  that,  while  these  show  no 
convulsion,  all  things  continue  essentially  the  same ;  if  we 
pretend  that  one  man  naturally  weighs  as  much  as  another, 
and  so  herd  them  together  in  electoral  penfolds ;  if  we  look 
at  each  country  as  an  area  computed  to  feed  so  many  people 
and  raise  so  much  produce,  and  suppose  that  this  being 
given,  the  human  affairs  will  settle  themselves ;  we  shall 
miss  the  chief  phenomena  which  we  have  to  account  for  in 
the  past,  and  apply  for  the  future.  The  proximate  factors 
of  each  commonwealth  are  not  in  its  single  citizens,  but  in 
its  natural  and  therefore  permanent  classes  of  men ;  each 
determined,  by  distinct  occupation  and  opportunity,  to  a 
peculiar  aspect  of  character,  and  a  special  direction  of  taste 
and  desire.  The  land,  the  mill,  the  sea,  the  shop,  the 
Court,  the  Church,  the  management  of  capital,  the  exercise 
of  personal  skill,  are  so  many  schools  of  habit  and  senti- 
ment, that  will  persist,  while  persons  and  families  pass 
away,  and  make  themselves  felt  as  the  true  moral  con- 
stituents of  an  abiding  State.  Each  of  these  apprehends 
and  brings  to  light  some  phase  of  human  life  more  or  less 
latent  to  the  rest,  and  elicits  aptitudes  else  unsuspected : 
and  though  they  are  all,  when  separately  taken,  eccentric  in 
relation  to  the  balance-point  of  perfect  wisdom  and  ex- 
cellence, yet  collectively  they  are  so  grouped  round  it  as  to 
indicate  whereabouts  it  lies.  Under  condition  of  not 
domineering  over  the  others,  or  contravening  any  moral 
law,  each  has  a  right  to  assert  its  place,  and  even  to  regard 
it  with  some  pride  as  a  providential  trust,  held  as  an 
element  of  the  country's  good  :  nor  is  there  a  surer  test  of 
political  health  than  the  free  manifestation,  without  in- 
solence and  without  shame,  of  its  own  character  and  con- 
science, by  every  natural  and  durable  class. 

Similarly,  only  more  decisively,  the  organism  of  the 
world's  life  is  made  up,  not  of  individuals,  but  of  nations  ; 
all  amenable,  it  is  true,  to  one  Divine  Law  of  Right ;  but 
with  insight  into  it  from  different  sides,  and  strongly  dis- 
criminated by  features  morally  neutral.     Moreover,  their 
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vitality,  their  interest  for  history,  their  contribution  to  the 
civilization  of  the  world,  evidently  spring  not  from  what 
they  have  in  common  with  all  mankind,  but  from  what  is 
special  to  themselves.  What  fire  would  have  touched  the 
genius  of  the  Greek  if  he  had  felt  himself  undistinguished 
from  the  barbarian  ?  What  actually  did  become  of  him, 
though  petted  by  Roman  patronage  and  rewarded  with 
Roman  gold,  when  he  tried  his  wits  again  at  Alexandria, 
amid  the  motley  congeries  of  peoples  pretending  to  be  one? 
The  flame,  once  of  so  ethereal  a  clearness,  all  turned  to 
mere  illuminated  smoke.  Talk  as  we  may  of  human 
brotherhood,  affection  is  not  and  cannot  be  universal,  but 
always  fixes  on  the  specific :  and  whoever  attempts  to  work 
the  problems  of  society  from  the  abstract  end,  inverts  the 
order  of  Providence,  and  leaves  to  the  last  the  only  forces 
with  which  he  can  make  a  beginning.  The  distinctive 
genius  of  nations  is  no  accident :  the  plurality  of  languages 
is  no  curse :  even  antagonism  of  tendency  implies  no 
failure,  but  only  the  negative  resistance,  which  tests  and 
elicits  the  forces  of  higher  life.  Who  would  exchange  the 
running  waters  of  a  local  literature,  descending  and  spark- 
ling from  the  native  uplands  of  any  gifted  tribe,  for  tasteless 
draughts  from  the  tank  of  a  universal  language  ?  A  people's 
history  and  character  are  determined,  not  by  its  science^ 
which  is  universal,  and  would  be  everjrwhere  at  home,  but 
by  its  poetry,  its  arts,  its  admirations,  its  humour,  which  a 
degree  of  latitude  or  a  few  centuries  of  time  may  render 
foreign :  and  an  epic  or  a  song,  short  as  its  living  duration 
must  be,  may  have  a  human  power  greater  than  the  Porisms 
or  the  Principia,  The  endowments  and  opportunities  of 
each  civilized  people,  then,  whether  natural  or  inherited, 
constitute  at  once  a  trust  for  the  world  and  a  right  for  itself: 
they  are  entitled  to  exist,  so  long  as  they  respect  the  limits 
of  the  moral  law ;  being  there  on  the  same  terms  with  the 
genius  of  the  artist  or  the  inspiration  of  the  poet  in  private 
life.  And  identified,  as  they  always  must  be,  with  the 
whole  national  ideal  of  what  is  best,  intermingled  with  the 
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affections  and  conscience  of  the  people,  there  is  not  only  an 
instinct,'  but  an  obligation,  to  vindicate  and  uphold  them  as 
a  Divine  deposit  which  it  were  faithless  to  betray. 

This  principle  is  frequently  conceded,  with  the  stipulation 
that  the  claim  shall  not  be  pushed  beyond  the  limits  of 
^*  self-defence."  But  what  is  a  nation's  ^^self?" — where  are 
we  to  look  for  that  personal  essence,  under  change  of  which 
she  would  no  longer  be  the  same?  Not  surely  in  her 
coasts  and  fields ;  foi*  they  were  geographically  there  before 
she  had  a  name  aihohg  huinan  things.  Not  in  her  build- 
ings and  their  stores ;  for  these  she  has  created  and  can  re- 
create.  Not  in  the  sinews  of  her  peasants  or  the  lives  of 
her  children  of  to-day ;  for  they  are  but  for  one  generation, 
the  transient  representatives  of  her  longevity ;  but  rather 
in  the  physiognomy  of  her  arts  and  literature,  the  spirit  of 
her  laws,  the  pride  of  her  traditions,  the  honourable  aims 
she  has  borne  through  her  noblest  time,  and  whose  standard 
she  has  never  surtiendered.  These  constitute  the  proper 
type  of  a  nation's  historical  identity ;  and  whoever  touches 
thiese  by  assault  or  weakens  them  by  insult,  as  truly  hurts 
her  to  the  quick  and  challenges  her  "  self-defence  "  as  if  he 
sent  an  armada  to  her  shores.  To  every  nature  it  is  given 
tb  vindicate  its  own  essence  ;  and  the  impulse  which  starts 
into  defensive  attitude  at  impalpable  and  moral  aggressidn 
is  more  truly  reasonable  and  noble  than  the  materialistic 
scruple  which  stands  still  till  a  blow  is  delivered  on  the 
body. 

In  claiming  a  rights  we  acknowledge  a  personality.  Nor 
is  it  a  mere  fiction  of  jurists  that  deals  with  States  as  persons, 
God  and  reality  deal  with  them  as  such,  endowing  them 
with  the  attributes  and  visiting  them  with  the  liabilities  of 
moral  agents.  And  they  themselves  accept  and  acknow- 
ledge this  character  of  continuous  responsibility  in  the 
forms  and  organism  of  their  life ;  covering  over  the  sem- 
blance of  interruption,  and  giving  perpetuity  of  aspect  and 
will  by  the  device  of  hereditary  sovereignty ;  handing  down 
obligations  with  good  faith  from  age  to  age ;  making  bind- 
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ing  engagements,  asserting  indefeasible  rights,  appealing  to 
a  common  consciousness,  without  regard  to  the  lapse  of 
time  or  the  change  of  all  the  actual  men.  That  retribution 
for  public  wrong  strides  by  centuries,  and  stepping  over 
the  guilty  generation  crushes  often  the  individually-inno- 
cent successors,  implies  a  collective  accountability  quite 
distinct  from  the  cycle  of  private  duty, — ^a  law  of  too  de* 
liberate  beat  for  biographic  measurement,  but  whose  solemn 
pulsations  are  felt  through  history.  Certain  it  is  that  the 
Moral  Governor  of  the  world  does  treat  a  nation  as  if  '\\, 
were  a  person  : — calling  it  to  account  as  identical  when  not 
a  creature  in  it  remains  the  same,  and  crowning  it  with 
recompense  when  the  heroes  that  earned  it  have  made  way 
for  degenerate  heirs.  Is  this  moral  personality  a  fictiouy 
then  ?  Does  God  act  upon  a  quasi?  If  so,  who  shall  tell 
us  what  is  real  ? 

We  reject,  then,  the  doctrine  of  mere  individualism,  as 
the  source  of  confusion  in  political  thought,  and  of  a  mis- 
chievous indifFerentism,  sometimes  selfish  and  sometimes 
immorally  humane.  We  hold  to  the  principle  that,  jurally, 
States  are  invested  with  a  proper  personality,  and  that  they 
have,  accordingly,  real  duties  to  discharge  and  trusts  to 
protect,  which  must  be  defined  by  the  same  considerations 
that  are  valid  for  the  conscience  of  individuals.  We  have 
shown  how  the  right  of  j^^defence  assumes,  on  this 
ground,  a  far  higher  character  than  that  of  mere  animal 
instinct.  But  it  is  further  evident  that  there  is  absolutely 
no  plea  for  j^^defence  which  has  not  equal,  and  it  may 
well  be  far  intenser  validity,  in  the  case  of  injury  to  others. 
The  title  under  which  you  protect  yourself  is  not  that  of 
bodily  fear,  but  that  of  moral  equity,  which  regards  the 
particular  incidence  of  the  hurt,  on  this  or  that  spot,  as  a 
non-essential ;  and  in  giving  you  a  right  on  your  own  behalf, 
imposes  also  the  duty  of  protecting  others.  Indeed,  what 
more  shameful  rule  can  a  casuist  lay  down  than  this,  that 
an  injury  may  be  resisted  if  directed  against  yourself,  but 
must  be  let  alone  if  it  fall  upon  your  neighbour  ?  as  if  your 
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own  sacred  person  were  the  turning-point  between  good 
and  evil,  and  it  were  no  law  that  the  strong  should  help  the 
weak,  but  only  that  the  strong  may  help  themselves  ! 
Everything  that  redeems  the  act  of  defence  from  mere 
animal  anger,  and  gives  it  nobleness  and  elevation,  exists 
in  proportion  as  the  occasion  is  disinterested  : — ^as  there  is 
indignation  at  wrong,  without  personal  affront;  pitiful 
affection,  clear  of  vindictive  passion ;  the  demand  for 
justice  instead  of  assertion  of  one^s  self.  The  one  advan- 
tage, and  the  only  one,  which  the  selfish  case  has  over  the 
disinterested,  is  not  one  of  moral  right,  but  of  natural 
possibility.  You  are  better  master  over  your  resources  on 
your  own  account  than  in  remoter  instances; — you  can 
estimate  them  more  perfectly  and  direct  them  more  surely ; 
and  as  the  obligation  to  succour  can,  on  the  one  hand, 
never  go  beyond  the  measure  of  power,  and  on  the  other 
becomes  more  stringent  with  closeness  of  sympathy,  the 
boundary-line  of  just  interposition,  like  every  demarcation 
of  duty,  is  often  difficult  to  draw.  Not  more  so,  however,  in 
the  case  of  states  than  in  that  of  individuals :  the  perplexi- 
ties of  the  problem  and  the  principles  for  its  solution  are  of 
the  very  same  moral  typCy  and  differ  only  in  the  greater  com- 
plication of  the  public  conditions  and  the  vaster  scale  of  the 
results.  But  this  only  deepens  responsibility  instead  of 
dissolving  it.  There  is  a  curse  on  selfishness  in  states  as  in 
individuals ;  and  selfishness  it  is  for  them  to  withdraw  from 
the  ferment  of  humanity  and  care  for  nothing  but  security 
and  gain.  Neither  man  nor  nation  can  worthily  live  upon 
self-culturey  or  even  continue  it  with  freshness  and  success, 
where  no  generous  S3anpathies  and  sacrifices  break  the 
narrow  shell.  And  what  is  to  call  a  people  out  of  itself, 
and  move  it  with  higher  interests  than  the  bickerings  of 
statesmen  and  the  price  of  stocks,  if  it  refuse  its  place  in 
the  council-chamber  of  the  world  ?  What  common  action 
can  it  have,  what  magnanimity  can  it  exercise^  what  historic 
efforts  can  it  make,  without  share  in  foreign  matters,  where 
right  and  wrong  contest  the  empire  of  mankind  ?    National 
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character  withers  and  Wastes  where  it  is  driven  in  upon 
itself,  and  external  sympathies  find  no  active  expression. 
A  sickly  fretfulness  supervenes ;  criticism  amputates  action 
as  it  grows ;  benevolence  loses  its  good  sense ;  literature 
oversteps  the  modesty  (^  nature;  morbid  credulities  and 
incredulities  thicken ;  and  in  the  absence  of  great  passions 
the  most  is  made  of  little  ones,  and  selfishness  becomes  an 
institution  and  takes  possession  of  a  "  dismal  science "  of 
its  own. 

These  principles,  dimly  felt,  if  not  clearly  seen,  lurk  in 
the  general  English  approbation  of  the  present  war ;  and 
if  they  be  true,  the  popular  judgment  is  essentially  sound. 
If  England  and  France,  Russia  and  Turkey,  belong  to  a 
family  of  states  having  the  mutual  dependence  of  a  common 
organism,  then  each  is  bound  to  respect  the  life  of  the 
others ;  and  it  would  be  degrading  and  shameful  to  stand 
by  and  see  a  fatal  blow  struck  at  the  weakest  by  the 
hugest.  So  far,  there  is  a  valid  claim  to  defend  another  on 
the  ground  of  injured  right.  If,  again,  the  execution  of 
the  Russian  design  would  have  touched  England  in  the 
essence  of  her  life,  and  hurt  her  historical  and  political 
position,  she  would  betray  her  personal  trust  by  remaining 
passive.  And,  so  far,  she  is  sustained  by  the  right  and 
bound  by  the  duty  of  self-defence. 

That  a  fatal  blow  was  impending  over  Constantinople^ 
and  that  Menschikoffs  mission  was  intended  to  find  a 
colourable  pretext  for  the  assault,  we  shall  take  no  great 
pains  to  prove.  It  is  mere  trifling  with  the  evidence  to  dis- 
cuss the  particular  terms  of  the  concession  about  the  Holy 
Places,  of  the  Menschikoff  ultimatum,  of  the  Vienna  Note, 
and  to  fling  the  controversy  into  the  labyrinth  of  diplomatic 
interpretation,  while  losing  sight  of  the  broad  features  of 
historic  fact  and  pohtical  experience  by  which  alone  the 
value  and  significance  of  Russian  words  and  deeds  can  be 
appreciated.  Even,  indeed,  on  this  narrow  forensic  ground, 
the  case  of  the  Western  Powers  seems  to  us  to  be  com- 
plete, more  so  than  their  own  statesmen  have  chosen  to 
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avow.  France,  no  doubt,  had  advanced  some  untenable 
claims  on  behalf  of  the  Latin  Christians  in  respect  of  the 
Saora  of  Jerusalem;  and  it  was  long  the  artifice  of 
Nicholas,  disgracefully  repeated  by  his  English  advocates, 
to  take  advantage  of  this  error,  and  represent  the  dispute 
as  referring  entirely  to  the  affair  of  the  Holy  Places.  That 
controversy,  however,  it  is  well  known,  was  entirely  set 
at  rest.  The  Paris  Government  had  declined  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  proceedings  of  M.  de  Lavalette,  and 
had  recalled  him;  and  on  the  6th  of  May,  1853,  the  fir- 
mans which  adjusted  and  closed  the  question  were  ac- 
cepted as  satisfactory  by  the  ambassadors  of  both  France 
and  Russia.  That  night  the  various  disputants  could 
breathe  freely  again  and  sleep  sound.  But  next  day  Prince 
Menschikoff  reappears  with  a  fresh  demand, — ^reserved  in 
the  background  till  it  was  found  that  of  the  prior  one  no 
quarrel  could  be  made, — the  celebrated  demand  of  a  re- 
cognized protectorate  over  eleven  millions  of  Christian 
subjects  of  the  Porte.  Lest  the  monstrous  nature  of  this 
claim, — ^virtually  to  divide  with  the  Sultan  the  sovereignty 
of  Turkey, — should  not  secure  a  breach,  it  was  presented 
with  peremptory  insolence,  and  an  answer  required  within 
four  days.  This  tone,  indeed,  the  ambassador  had  assumed 
all  along ;  bringing  with  him  a  military  suite,  boasting  that  he 
came  direct  from  reviewing  an  army  in  Bessarabia  ready  to 
march,  and  a  fleet  of  twenty-seven  ships  in  Sebastopol 
ready  to  sail :  nor  was  it  any  secret  that  stores  for  150,000 
men  were  accumulated  at  Odessa,  that  Russian  officers 
were  swarming  in  the  Archipelago  and  Montenegro,  and 
that  Admiral  Komiloff,  with  his  fleet,  was  gone  to  Athens, 
"  to  see  the  antiquities."  The  claim  of  Russia  to  exercise 
a  civil  protectorate  over  the  Greek  Christians  in  Turkey  is 
put  forth  as  an  "ancient  right,"  based  upon  the  treaty  of 
Kainarji,  which  closed  the  disastrous  war  with  the  Empress 
Catherine  in  1774.  The  treaty  bears  no  such  construction 
in  any  school  of  interpretation  except  the  Chancery  of  St. 
Petersburg;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  Lord  John  Russell 
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ever  allowed  himself  to  speak  of  this  "exceptional  pro- 
tection "  as  "  no  doubt  prescribed  by  duty  and  sanctioned 
by  treaty"  (Despatch,  Feb.  9,  1853) ; — and  still  more,  that 
he  should  recently  have  justified  and  repeated  the  state- 
ment, without  furnishing  any  evidence  of  its  truth.  The 
limits  of  the  Russian  right  are  defined  in  the  following 
articles  of  the  treaty  in  question : — 

"Art  7. — The  Sublime  Porte  promises  to  protect  the  Christian 
religion  and  the  churches  belonging  to  it ;  and  it  also  permits 
the  ministers  of  the  Imperial  Court  of  Russia  to  make,  on  all 
occasions,  representations,  as  well  in  respect  to  the  new  church 
at  Constantinople  (which  is  spoken  of  in  Article  14)  as  of  those 
which  belong  to  it,  promising  to  take  them  into  consideration, 
as  coming  from  a  person  in  the  confidence  of  a  neighbouring 
and  sincerely  friendly  power." 

"  Art.  8. — It  will  be  permitted  to  the  subjects  of  the  Russian 
Empire  to  visit  the  city  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Holy  Places ;  and 
there  shall  not  be  exacted  from  them,  neither  at  Jerusalem  nor 
elsewhere,  any  karacz,  contributions,  duty  (droit),  or  other  im- 
position.'* 

"  Art.  14. — After  the  example  of  the  other  Powers,  it  is  per- 
mitted to  the  High  Court  of  Russia,  besides  the  chapel  erected 
in  the  house  of  the  Embassy,  to  construct,  in  a  quarter  of  Galata 
named  Beg  Oglou,  a  public  church  of  the  Greek  religion,  which 
shall  always  be  under  the  protection  of  the  ministers  of  that 
Empire,  and  held  free  from  all  interruption  and  annoyance." 

On  these  articles,  the  author  of  the  "  Progress  of  Russia 
in  the  East "  makes  the  following  just  comments : — 

"  Here  there  is  a  distinct  promise,  on  the  part  of  the  Sultan, 
that  he  will  protect  the  Christian  religion  and  the  Christian 
churches  in  Turkey ;  and  any  failure  to  fulfil  that  promise 
would  form  a  just  ground  of  complaint  and  reclamation  on  the 
part  of  Russia.  In  that  sense,  therefore,  but  in  no  other, 
Russia  has  a  right  to  watch  over  the  protection,  by  the  Porte^ 
of  the  Christian  religion,  and  the  churches  belonging  to  it 
But  the  Emperor  Nicholas  claims  a  great  deal  more.  He 
seems  to  have  founded  upon  the  14th  Article,  which  has  refer- 
.  ence  only  to  the  establishment  of  a  single  church  of  the  Greek 
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rite,  in  the  suburb  of  Galata,  under  the  protection  of  the 
Russian  minister,  a  claim  to  extend  that  protection  to  every 
subject  of  the  Porte  who  conforms  to  that  rite.  The  permission 
to  establish  that  church  in  Galata  is  expressly  founded  upon 
the  example  of  other  powers,  which  had,  besides  the  private 
chapels  in  their  embassies,  churches  where  the  service  was 
conducted  according  to  their  respective  religious  rites,  under 
the  protection  of  their  ministers.  There  was  a  necessity  for 
this  :  all  the  embassies  are  entitled,  by  conventions  and  special 
agreements,  to  afford  protection  to  persons  of  various  classes 
not  considered  subjects  of  the  Sultan.  These  individuals  and 
families,  in  most  cases  either  natives  of  other  countries  or 
descendants  of  persons  from  different  parts  of  Europe,  who  had 
settled  at  Constantinople  under  foreign  protection,  are  con- 
sidered and  treated  as  foreigners,  even  though  they  may  have 
been  born  in  Turkey ;  and,  as  foreigners,  are  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  embassy  and  consulate  under  whose  pro- 
tection they  reside.  Disputes  between  them  are  settled,  not 
by  the  Turkish  tribunals,  but  in  the  court  of  the  consul,  who  is 
armed  for  this  purpose  with  judicial  authority.  It  was  neces- 
sary that  those  persons  should  have  churches  in  which  they 
could  assemble  for  religious  service  according  to  their  respec- 
tive rites ;  and  those  churches,  as  well  as  the  clergy  who  offici- 
ated, and  the  worship  conducted  in  them,  were  placed  under 
the  special  protection  of  the  different  embassies,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  guarding  them  from  the  intrusion  of  lawless  persons  of 
a  different  faith,  and  the  interruption  or  disturbance  of  the 
worship  there  conducted. 

**  The  diplomatic  relations  of  Russia  with  the  Porte  in  1774, 
the  date  of  the  treaty  of  Kainarji,  were  comparatively  recent ; 
and  it  was  by  that  treaty  that  she  first  obtained  permission  to 
erect  a  church  for  the  Greek  rite — such  as  other  powers  had 
been  permitted  to  erect  for  other  rites— and  to  place  it  and  the 
worship  conducted  in  it  under  the  protection  of  the  Russian 
minister.  This  was  not  an  unreasonable  demand  ;  for,  although 
there  were  many  churches  of  the  Greek  rite  in  Constantinople 
and  its  suburbs,  they  belonged  to  the  original  Eastern  church, 
which  continues  to  acknowledge  the  supreme  authority,  in 
spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  matters,  of  the  Patriarch  and  Synod 
of  Constantinople,  and  which  regards  as  schismatic  the  Russian- 
Creek  Church,  of  which  the  Czar  Peter  I.  assumed  for  himself 
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and  his  successors  the  patriarchate  and  control  But,  upon  a 
concession  so  unimportant,  and  which  merely  placed  Russia 
on  the  same  footing  as  the  other  powers  had  long  been,  to  found 
a  pretension  to  extend  a  similar  protection  to  eleven  or  twelve 
millions  of  the  Sultan's  subjects,  is  to  attempt  a  most  formid- 
able usurpation." — p.  1 56. 

In  fact,  Russia  demanded,  under  cover  of  this  treaty,  a 
power  totally  different,  both  in  extent  and  kind,  from  any- 
thing contemplated  in  its  articles:  in  extent,  because 
stretched  to  include  the  civil  rights  as  well  as  the  spiritual 
imvileges  of  the  Christians,  and  straining  these  privileges, 
for  all  ordinary  Greek  subjects  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  up 
to  the  exceptional  standards  of  favour  accorded  to  the 
chapels  of  foreign  embassies  or  stations ;  in  kind,  because 
no  Ipnger  mediate  and  negative,  through  the  Porte's  initia- 
tive or  through  expostulation  at  its  failure,  but  immediate 
and  positive,  by  direct  relation  between  the  "orthodox"  in 
Turkey  and  the  Czar,  and  by  the  definitions  of  international 
engagement  instead  of  the  sovereign  legislation  of  the  Porte. 
To  tear  away  the  mask  and  set  aside  the  Russian  pretence 
of  asking  nothing  new,  the  Sultan  issued  edicts  expressly 
confirming  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  his  Christian  sub- 
jects, and  renewing  every  existing  promise  of  protection ; 
but  because  he  would  neither  concede  the  initiative  to 
Russia,  nor  pledge  himself  to  govern  11,000,000  of  his 
subjects  by  the  rule  of  the  most  favoured  foreign  natiofiy 
negotiation  was  exchanged  for  war.  And  what  was  the 
ground  or  occasion  for  these  formidable  demands  from  St. 
Petersburg  ?  Russia  had  no  right  to  ask  for  new  guarantees 
in  support  of  even  the  old  promise,  without  producing 
proofs  that  the  promise  as  it  stood  was  untrustworthy.  Yet 
no  specific  instance  of  its  violation  or  failure  is  alleged : 
and  the  vague  form  of  Count  Nesselrode's  complaints, — 
speaking  only  in  general  terms  of  "numerous  arbitrary  acts 
of  the  Ottoman  government,"* — sufficiently  betrays  that 
no  distincter  allegations  could  be  safely  made. 

•  Manifesto  of  June  26th,  1853. 
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The  Muscovite  proposals,  then,  even  if  sincerely  intended 
as  a  basis  of  negotiation,  were  utterly  inadmissible,  and  in 
themselves  constituted  an  aggression.  But  they  were  never 
meant  for  acceptance ;  they  were  a  mere  imposture,  sent  in 
advance  of  an  invasion.  The  seizure  of  the  unhappy  Princi- 
palities was  already  provided  for :  and  even  if  Prince  Men- 
schikoff  had  been  less  rash  and  boastful,  we  could  scarcely 
have  been  deceived  about  the  real  designs  of  his  Imperial 
master.  While  his  note  was  still  under  consideration,  the 
bridge  by  which  the  Russians  were  to  cross  the  Pruth  was 
in  the  contractor's  yard :  and  the  concentration  of  troops 
and  stores  admitted  of  but  one  interpretation.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  at  St.  Petersburg  the  hour,  so  long  hoped 
for,  was  supposed  to  have  struck :  and  the  actors  all  stood 
ready  to  play  out  the  catastrophe  of  the  historic  drama. 
Yet  with  deplorable,  though  happily  demonstrable,  men- 
dacity, the  Emperor  charges  his  own  seizure  of  the  Princi- 
palities on  the  provocation  given  by  the  Western  Powers  in 
ordering  their  fleets  to  "the  waters  of  Constantinople!'' 
the  facts  being,  that  the  order  to  the  fleets  went  from 
London  on  ist  of  June,  1853,  while  the  intention  to  seize 
the  Principalities  was  announced  at  St.  Petersburg  the  day 
before ;  and  that  while  the  naval  force  was  sent  only  to  the 
neutral  waters  of  Besika  Bay,  two  hundred  miles  from  Con- 
stantinople,— an  anchorage  as  free  to  them  as  the  Piraeus, — 
the  battalions  of  Russia  invaded  a  dependency  of  Turkey, 
in  direct  violation  of  specific  treaties,  as  well  as  of  the 
general  law  of  nations,  and  without  any  formal  declaration 
of  war.  Let  any  one  compare  the  manifesto  of  Count 
Nesselrode  (July  2,  1853),  its  studied  moderation,  its  tor- 
tuous excuses,  its  unmistakable  insincerity,  with  Lord 
Clarendon's  vigorous  exposure  of  its  mis-statements  and 
hypocrisy  (July  i6j  1853),  and  he  will  be  inclined  to  look 
for  the  true  key  of  Russian  policy  anywhere  rather  than  in 
the  words  that  expound  it  and  the  sentiments  it  affects  to 
express. 

The  theatrical  character   of  the  Russian  Government 
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covering  low  arts  beneath  airs  of  magnanimity,  and  giving 
decency  to  the  greediness  of  ambition  by  long  "graces 
before  meat,"  is  apparent  enough  from  the  style  of  its 
political  papers  and  court  conversations.  But  if  more  palp- 
able proof  be  wanted,  it  abounds  in  the  history  of  the  empire 
for  the  last  hundred  years.  During  that  time  the  depreda- 
tions of  Russia  have  appropriated  an  area  equal  to  all  that 
yet  remains  unabsorbed  of  Europe,  from  Cape  North  to 
Crete,  and  from  Constantinople  to  Connamara :  and  far 
from  this  plunder  having  especially  favoured  the  East,  every 
great  capital  of  Europe  finds  the  Czar  a  nearer  neighbour 
by  at  least  five  hundred  miles.  Yet  at  this  political  banquet 
every  dainty  dish  has  been  approached,  and  even  every 
mouthful  swallowed,  with  profuse  disclaimer  of  any  hungry 
appetite ;  the  luscious  Persian  fruits  have  been  tasted  only 
out  of  compliment :  and  the  rich  southern  wines  been  tossed 
off  merely  to  pledge  "  the  word  of  a  gentleman."  The 
histrionic  genius,  we  know,  is  apt  to  run  in  families ;  and  if 
the  family  be  autocratic,  may  become  immortal  in  an  empire, 
"  refining  as  it  runs."  The  stage-effects  and  attitudes  by 
which  we  have  been  duped  so  long,  and  shall  be  duped 
again,  are  assuredly  no  new  craft  to  the  Romanoffs.  All 
through,  we  observe  the  same  charming  offers  of  prompt 
sjmipathy  to  frightened  neighbours  or  suffering  malcon- 
tents, followed  by  permanent  protectorate,  and  ending 
in  annexation.  We  find  the  same  readiness  with  the  most 
frank  assurances  and  satisfactory  explanations;  the  same 
lifted  eyebrows  and  start  of  astonished  innocence  at  the 
slightest  imputation ;  the  same  willingness  to  disown  any 
proceedings  and  sacrifice  any  number  of  agents,  provided 
the  work  of  intrigue  goes  on,  and  smoke  enough  is  raised 
to  blind  suspicious  eyes :  and  perhaps  the  only  thing  in 
which  decided  proficiency  has  been  made  in  the  last  genera- 
tion or  two,  is  on  the  religious  side ; — the  air  of  special 
relation  to  heaven,  of  that  peculiar  and  amphibious  kind 
which  reconciles  piety  and  presumption,  which  kneels  that 
it  may  dominate,  and  both  giving  and  inviting  worship 
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oscillates  between  the  mortal  and  the  God  The  language 
in  which  the  late  Emperor,  both  to  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour, 
and  more  recently  in  public  manifestoes,  disclaimed  all 
territorial  ambition,  and  half-complained  of  his  empire  as 
too  large,  is  the  very  same  by  which  he  practised  on  the 
credulity  of  Persia  in  1828.  He  told  her  that  he  did  not 
want  land,  but  must  have  a  well-marked  boundary  for  the  two 
countries,  and  so  would  set  the  Araxes  to  flow  between 
them ;  and  having  thus  got  the  provinces  of  Erivan  and 
Nakhchivan  on  the  left  side  of  the  river,  where  it  was  ford- 
able^  he  refused  to  deliver  up  the  provinces  of  Talish  and 
Moghan  on  the  right  (or  Persian)  bank,  where  alone  the 
water  was  deep  enough  to  give  a  serviceable  boundary  at  all* 
In  fact,  the  established  prelude  to  every  usurpation  is  some 
profession  of  moderate  counsels,  the  offer  of  some  "  Greek 
present,"  or  the  request  for  peaceful  intercourse.  In  the 
interests  of  the  Caspian  commerce,  the  Russians  modestly 
asked  leave  of  Persia,  in  177 1,  to  open  a  "counting- 
house  "  near  Astrabad.  Permission  being  given,  they  began 
to  build  a  fortress,  commanding  the  harbour,  with  eighteen 
guns: 

*'  Whereof  Aga-Mahmed  (the  Khan)  being  informed,  resolved 
to  give  them  a  check.  He  came  to  look  at  the  fortress,  admired 
the  building,  praised  the  activity  of  the  Russians,  and  invited 
himself  to  dine  with  his  attendants  on  board  the  frigate  of 
Voinovitch.  After  having  merrily  spent  the  day,  and  testified 
great  friendship  for  the  Russians,  the  Khan  engaged  them  in 
return  to  come  and  take  a  dinner  at  one  of  his  country-seats 
among  the  mountains.  Thither  they  repaired  the  succeeding 
day  ;  but  they  had  no  sooner  entered  his  house,  than  Aga- 
Mahmed  caused  them  to  be  put  in  irons,  at  the  same  time 
threatening  Voinovitch  to  have  his  head  cut  off,  and  serve  all 
his  officers  in  the  same  manner,  unless  the  fortress  was  imme- 
diately razed  to  the  ground." 

"  Voinovitch,  who  plainly  saw  that  all  resistance  would  be 
fruitless,  signed  an  order,  which  was  carried  to  the  commandant 
of  the  fort    The  cannons  were  re-shipped,  and  the  wall  broken 

•  **  Russia  in  the  East,"  p.  81. 
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down.  This  done,  Aga*Mahmed  ordered  the  Russian  officers 
into  his  presence ;  and  not  satisfied  with  loading  them  with 
scornful  and  injurious  language,  he  delivered  several  of  them 
over  to  his  slaves,  who,  after  inflicting  on  them  every  sort  of 
indignity,  were  commanded  to  drive  them  and  their  companions 
with  scourges  to  their  ships.* 

This  Muscovite  interpretation  of  commerce  appears  to 
have  undergone  no  change,  for  the  quarantine  establish- 
ments permitted  by  treaty  near  the  Danube  mouth,  have 
been  converted,  it  seems,  into  military  posts ;  while  to  force 
the  com  trade  from  the  Principalities  to  Odessa,  the  river 
has  been  permitted  to  lose  some  seven  feet  of  depth.  The 
frailty  of  treaties  is  unhappily  proverbial,  but  there  is  a 
peculiarity  about  the  Russian  disregard  of  them  which  is 
morally  significant.  Other  governments  usually  respect  their 
engagements  fora  while,  and  the  temptations  which  eventually 
lead  them  to  slip  the  noose  commonly  arise  from  new  events 
and  combinations,  giving  some  unintended  tightness  to  the 
terms.  But  Russia  seems  justly  chargeable  with  negotiating 
without  even  a  momentary  purpose  of  keeping  her  word. 
The  very  fortress  of  Anapa,  just  evacuated  this  very  month, 
she  was  bound  by  the  Treaty  of  Bucharest,  in  1812,  to  sur- 
render at  once ;  but  she  preferred  to  retain  it,  and  did  so. 
The  treaty  of  Goolistan  in  1814,  by  which  she  obtained 
her  Trans-Caucasian  possessions,  was  signed  by  the  Persian 
plenipotentiary,  to  save  the  delay  of  reference  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, on  the  express  condition  that  the  province  of  Talish 
should  be  restored  by  a  special  act,  which  the  Russian 
plenipotentiary  promised  to  obtain.  The  promise,  though 
pressed  upon  the  Imperial  Court  by  the  British  as  well  as 
the  Persian  minister,  was  not  denied,  but  was  never  fulfilled. 
In  1827,  Russia  was  simultaneously  a  party  in  two  treaties; 
that  of  London,  by  which  she  engaged  with  France  and 
England  to  interpose  in  the  Greek  revolt  (which  she  had 
first  excited  and  then  had  wanted  single-handed  to  put 
down),  and  re-establish  peace  at  any  cost ;  and  that  of  Aker- 

*  **  Russia  in  the  East,"  p.  27. 
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man,  by  which  she  bound  herself  to  Turkey  not  to  interpose 
in  the  Greek  affair  at  all.  Against  such  instances  the 
favourite  reply  of  real  indifferentisiri  and  affected  humility, 
— ^that  we  have  no  right  to  cast  the  first  stone, — is  of  no 
avail.  The  argument,  at  best,  is  trumpery  enough,  that 
guilty  once  ourselves,  we  must  give  the  world  and  the  devil 
carte  blanche  for  ever  after.  But,  much  as  we  have  nationally 
to  answer  for,  we  must  emphatically  deny  that  there  is  any 
real  analogy  between  the  general  course  of  English  policy 
and  the  mendacious  rapacity  of  Russia. 

What  the  "  protectorate  "  exercised  by  such  a  power  over 
the  subjects  of  a  neighbouring  state  is  likely  to  turn  out,  it 
is  not  difficult  to  conjecture ;  nor  are  examples  wanting  to 
convert  the  conjecture  into  an  inference  from  experience. 
Russia  has  been  a  very  protecting  power,  with  sensitive  and 
capacious  wings,  and  fond  of  visiting  any  nest  where  there 
are  eggs  to  hatch.  The  great  object  of  her  solicitude, — so 
she  habitually  phrases  it, — ^is  the  "  independence  "  of  neigh- 
bouring people ;  and  her  method  is,  first  to  proclaim  this 
independence ;  to  emancipate  them,  that  is,  from  a  present 
allegiance  which  has  its  sensible  burdens  ;  and  then,  if  their 
inexperience  wants  a  little  guidance,  to  step  in  and  supply 
it  in  place  of  the  superseded  rule.  In  1739,  she  established, 
by  the  Treaty  of  Belgrade,  the  "  independence "  of  the 
Circassian  Kabardas ;  though  the  Christian  inhabitants  were 
so  insensible  to  her  good  offices,  that  they  actually  renounced 
their  religion  and  embraced  Mohammedanism  in  order  to 
take  refuge  beneath  the  shield  of  Turkey.  In  1774,  the 
unhappy  provinces  were  incorporated  with  Russia,  by  the 
Treaty  of  Kainarji.  The  same  treaty  which  brought  this 
business  to  completion,  began  upon  the  Crimea,  and  pro- 
moted it  to  its  "  independence  " ;  rescinded,  that  is,  the  tie 
that  bound  its  khans  to  their  suzerain  at  Constantinople. 
To  wait  till  the  next  war  and  treaty  for  the  succeeding  step 
was  now  too  tedious  for  Muscovite  impatience.  Yet  the 
Tartar  inhabitants  were  harmless  and  compliant,  and  afforded 
no  pretext  for  interference.     But  a  troublesome  pirate  or 
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marauder  having  established  himself  on  the  Eastern  side  of 
the  Straits  of  Yenikale,  the  Russian  general,  under  pretence 
of  protecting  the  neighbourhood  from  depredation,  marched 
an  army, — not  to  Taman,  where  the  freebooter  was, — but 
into  the  Crimea ;  distributed  his  troops  through  the  penin- 
sula, and  annexed  it  to  Russia :  and  when  a  show  of  in- 
dignant resistance  was  made  to  this  abuse  of  the  confidence 
natural  to  a  time  of  peace,  thirty  thousand  of  the  inhabi- 
tants were  seized  and  massacred  in  cold  blood  !  This  is 
the  title  which  France  and  England,  with  their  allies,  are 
now  disputing  with  the  heir  of  Catharine  around  the  waters 
of  Sebastopol. 

The  whole  course  of  Russian  history,  then,  for  the  last 
hundred  years,  invalidates  every  profession  of  moderation 
and  good  faith  which  may  issue  from  the  Chancery  of  St 
Petersburg,  and  reveals  a  persistent  and  aggressive  ambition 
which  it  is  impossible  to  mistake.  The  established  signs 
of  its  immediate  approach  to  the  Bosphorus  became  con- 
spicuous in  1853 ;  and  if  there  be  such  a  thing  as  inter- 
national morals  at  all,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Western  States 
to  bar  the  intended  injury,  and  bid  the  Muscovite  stand  off. 
The  obligation,  implied  in  the  whole  system  of  modem 
political  relations,  becomes  express  by  the  treaty  of  July, 
1 84 1,  which  mutually  engages  the  Great  Powers  to  co- 
operate in  preserving  the  repose  and  consolidating  the 
strength  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  Unless  it  can  be  shown 
that  a  performance  of  the  duty  had  become  impossible, 
any  argument  for  its  evasion  would  be  equally  valid  on  be- 
half of  any  act  of  convenient  desertion  and  pleasant  perfidy. 
Whether  prevention  had  become  impossible  or  not,  events 
will  show  better  than  discussion.  But  this  at  least  was 
clear,  that  it  was  possible  now  or  never ;  that  whatever  diffi- 
culties beset  the  enterprise  of  repulse^  tenfold  discourage- 
ment would  attend  an  enterprise  of  rescue  ;  and  that  to  wait 
till  the  fleet  of  Sebastopol  was  at  the  Golden  Horn,  beneath 
the  eyes  of  the  Russian  army  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the 
Balkan,  would  be  to  let  the  future  ofEurope  go  by  default 
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For  who  can  fail  to  see  that  the  issue  is  of  this  magnitude, 
and  that  Russia,  mistress  of  the  Hellespont,  sweeps  at  once 
with  her  influence,  and  ultimately  with  her  dominion,  the 
whole  Old  World  from  Japan  to  the  Atlantic?  The 
sequence  of  events,  terminating  in  this  issue,  or  in  its  moral 
equivalent,  appears  to  us  so  simple  and  necessary  as  to 
remove  the  usual  precariousness  of  political  vaticination. 
An  empire,  won  in  Greek  interests  and  by  pretensions  to  a 
pontifical  rule  over  Eastern  Christendom,  would  first  give 
Otho  his  passports  back  to  Bavaria ;  and  would  assemble  its 
pilgrims  at  the  Holy  Places  by  way  of  the  Archipelago  and 
the  Levant.  The  first  moment  of  Pansclavonic  triumph 
hands  over  to  the  conqueror  the  Dalmatian  coast  and  the 
Sclavic  populations  of  Austria.  The  empire  of  Vienna 
thus  disintegrated,  losing  its  most  reliable  military  material, 
and  being  totally  destitute  of  any  moral  cohesion,  falls-in 
piecemeal,  and  the  more  surely  because  scarcely  one  of  its 
races  would  have  reason  to  regret  the  change.  The  feeble 
kingdom  of  Naples  would  be  glad  of  an  irresistible  patron; 
nor  is  Western  Catholicism  anywhere, — in  Spain,  in  Tus- 
cany, in  Bavaria, — in  a  condition  to  present  a  front  of 
political  resistance  to  the  inverted  crusade  advancing  from 
the  East.  There  are  malcontents  enough  in  Italy,  and  con- 
flicting passions  of  democrats  and  priests,  to  keep  the 
elements  fermenting  till  the  effervescence  leaves  them  flat 
and  dead.  But  Germany, — Mr.  Cobden's  "educated" 
nation, — is  there  no  barrier  there  ?  Alas  !  we  believe  and 
hope  every  thing  good  of  Germany  except  political  union 
and  power.  Her  courts  are  already  wholly,  and  her  people 
half,  corrupted  by  Russian  alliances  and  admirations : 
poised  in  vigilance  between  Paris  and  St.  Petersburg,  she 
considers  her  nationality  still  pledged  to  look  suspiciously 
at  the  West,  and  bound  by  good  fellowship  to  accept  the 
compliments  of  the  East.  A  direct  invasion,  indeed, 
would  at  once  rouse  and  unite  her  people,  and  repeat  the 
patriotic  sacrifices  of  the  war  of  liberation.  But  this  is  not 
the  method  of  the  Czars.     The  schemes  of  Napoleon  I. 
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were  personal,  and  could  not  wait ; — a  lifetime  was  the 
limit  of  their  chance : — the  policy  of  Russia  is  traditional 
and  slow,'  advancing  not  like  passion,  but  like  destiny ; 
pressing,  like  a  circumambient  atmosphere,  into  every  open 
opportunity,  and  oozing  into  every  leaky  will.  Against  so 
insinuating  a  power  there  are  not,  we  fear,  in  Germany,  the 
requisite  elements  of  resistance, — ^mutual  trust,  definite 
aims,  and  moral  solidity.  A  huge  Macedonian  autocracy, 
disposing  of  the  resources  of  an  empire,  deals  to  immense 
advantage  with  a  group  of  small  or  secondary  states,  jealous 
of  each  other,  and  peopled  by  a  race  of  susceptible  senti- 
ment and  rich  culture,  but  sunk,  for  want  of  z.  common 
faith  and  a  common  experience,  into  intellectual  distraction 
and  practical  feebleness.  Nothing,  therefore,  beyond  an 
occasion  for  patience  and  circumspection  is  opposed  by 
central  Europe  to  the  Muscovite  advance,  and  France  and 
England  present  the  first  formidable  and  positive  barrier. 
Who  can  say  that,  offered  then^  it  is  not  offered  too  late  ? 
Nor,  meanwhile,  is  it  supposable  that  these  countries  could 
remain  to  that  hour  what  they  are  now.  There  are  plenty 
of  combustible  elements  in  France,  whose  outbursts  might 
call-in  the  great  Russian  fire-engine  to  quench  it  with  con- 
servative floods.  And  as  for  England,  two  inevitable 
changes  would  have  altered  her  whole  relation  to  the  world. 
With  the  fall  of  Turkey,  Persia,  already  trembling  between 
Russian  pensions  and  patriotic  shame,  wholly  disappears ; 
and  India,  penetrated  by  the  intrigues,  and  bordered  by  the 
reputed  omnipotence  of  Russia,  would  need  no  invasion  to 
become  untenable,  but  with  the  sudden  sweep  of  Oriental 
revolution,  would  go  over  to  the  strongest.  And  in  the 
presence  of  a  power  uniting  with  its  fleets  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  Baltic,  with  freedom  to  retreat  into  the 
Euxine  or  scour  the  Atlantic ;  with  the  rocks  of  the  -^gean 
turned  into  Cronstadts,  and  the  harbours  of  Asia  Minor  into 
Portsmouths  ;  the  naval  supremacy  of  England,  and  there- 
fore the  security  of  her  commerce,  the  protection  of  her 
dependencies,   the  spread  of  her  colonization,  would  be 
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hopelessly  compromised.  Thus  to  surrender  her  proper 
life,  and  let  the  national  genius  entrusted  to  her  perish  by 
her  apathy,  what  else  would  it  be  than  historical  suicide  ? 

It  is  customary  with  easy-minded  politicians  to  set  aside 
all  apprehensions  of  Russian  aggrandizement  with  the  re- 
mark that,  "An  empire  of  so  vast  a  bulk  must  fall  to  pieces." 
Will  you  then  stand  by  and  see  it  built  up,  on  the  con- 
tingency of  its  hereafter  tumbling  down?  Astounding 
argument !  On  what  does  such  an  empire  rise  ?  Upon 
annihilated  nations.  And  what  brings  it  to  the  ground  ? 
The  agonies  and  heavings  of  subjugated  populations,  too 
wretched  for  its  framework  to  hold.  Who  cares  to  calculate 
the  chances  of  life  for  a  colossal  despotism,  once  at  large  to 
stride  over  the  world  ?  To  those  who  tremble  for  its  next 
step,  and  over  whom  the  barbaric  foot  already  hangs,  is  it 
consolatory  to  say,  "  Take  comfort,  for  the  giant  by  and  by 
will  trip  and  perhaps  die  ?"  It  is  not  the  continuance  only 
of  denationalizing  tyrannies,  but  the  process  of  their  for- 
mation, and  the  throes  of  their  dissolution,  that  make  them 
the  wasting  curse  of  the  world.  The  doctrine  of  ultimate 
ratios, — of  the  goal  which  limits  a  tendency  at  last,-— has  no 
just  practical  application  to  human  things,  and  is  but  a 
logical  instrument  of  theoretical  construction.  Life  is  all 
transition :  men  are  not  at  the  end,  but  ever  on  the  road, 
toiling,  panting,  hoping,  striving ;  and  between  the  pauses 
of  historic  law  of  which  you  coldly  speak,  generations  have 
slipped  through  and  the  work  of  centuries  been  undone. 
But  we  have  no  faith  in  the  received  maxim,  that  monster 
empires  are  impossible.  That  under  certain  conditions 
they  may  exist,  Macedonia  and  Rome  sufficiently  prove ; 
and  in  a  world  whose  societies  have  lost  their  forces  of 
moral  unity,  it  is  not. to  be  hastily  assumed  that  a  high  and 
susceptible  civilization  is  in  itself  a  source  of  strength.  It 
is  a  serious  problem  whether, .  in  the  absence  of  common 
sentiments  of  reverence,  and  the  consequent  ascendency  of 
restless  and  divergent  individualities,  it  is  possible  to  create 

on  a  large  scale  the  mutual  sympathy  and  trust,  and  the 
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sense  of  concurrent  interest,  without  which  resolution  and 
self-sacrifice  cannot  be  concentrated  and  sustained.  There 
are  elements  combined  in  a  semi-barbaric  empire  like 
Russia,  frightfully  favourable  to  military  domination; — 
hordes  of  human  beings  at  the  disposal  of  a  single  will ;  a 
command  of  the  material  arts  of  more  advanced  com- 
munities, without  their  moral  hesitations;  a  population 
susceptible  of  fanatical  excitement,  possessed  with  the  idea 
of  a  national  destiny,  and  identifying  their  political  alli- 
ance with  their  religious  worship ;  and  the  prestige  of  a 
rapidly  growing  and  consolidating  power,  standing  before 
governments  shaken  by  revolution,  and  peoples  distracted 
with  intellectual  anarchy.  He  must  be  a  bold  prophet  who 
can  weigh  the  elements  of  the  European  system,  and  com- 
pute their  possible  combinations  and  antagonisms,  without 
profound  anxiety. 

The  grounds  on  which  we  have  justified  the  present 
struggle,  sufficiently  define  our  conception  of  its  object 
That  object  plainly  is  to  take  from  Russia  the  power  of 
further  aggrandizement,  and  the  disposition  to  further 
menace.  To  keep  this  one  end  steadily  in  view ;  to  rest  in 
nothing  short  of  it ;  to  be  tempted  into  nothing  beyond  it, 
appears  to  us  the  true  duty  of  this  country.  By  their 
tendency  to  secure  this  result  soon  and  effectually,  all  pro- 
posed methods  of  procedure  ought  to  be  tried.  The  resort 
to  war  is  ever  a  fearful  responsibility,  and  it  ceases  to  be 
defensible  where  its  moral  idea  and  aim  are  not  kept 
distinct  and  clear,  and  visibly  made  the  rule  of  its  opera- 
tions. The  statesman  who  proclaims  hostilities  for  one 
cause,  and  then  thinks  that,  while  his  hand  is  in,  he  may  as 
well  do  a  little  business  for  another,  brings  suspicion  on  his 
motives,  and  takes  away  all  solemnity  from  his  act  For 
this  reason  it  is  impossible  to  give  prominence  in  the 
present  war  to  the  English  sympathy  with  oppressed 
nationalities,  and  to  treat  their  restoration  as  its  object.  And 
he  who  would  demand  attention  to  them  has  but  one  course 
of  argument  open  to  him ;   he  must  show  that  to  attempt 
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their  restoration,  offers  the  best  chance  of  making  Russia 
harmless.  Only  in  this  character,  as  instruments  of  a  policy, 
can  they  fairly  come  before  us  for  a  hearing  now.  Did  we 
make  them  principals  in  the  quarrel  from  the  first,  we 
should  be  justly  exposed  to  the  reproach  of  insincerity, 
negotiating  in  one  sense  and  fighting  in  another.  The 
Western  Powers  are  accused,  naturally  enough,  of  com- 
promising their  better  sympathies  by  advances  to  Austria, 
of  paying  in  precious  character  for  her  alliance,  and  after  all 
barely  obtaining  her  neutralization.  With  the  feeling  that 
inspires  this  objection  we  are  completely  in  accordance ; 
nor  could  any  good  hope  breathe  freely  in  England  till  the 
Vienna  delusion  was  broken  up,  and  the  key  was  turned 
upon  the  empty  conference-chamber.  But  if  the  friendship 
of  Austria  has  been  too  patiently  sought,  it  would  have 
been  an  equal  error  and  a  greater  wrong  to  use  the  breach 
with  Nicholas  as  a  mere  occasion  for  breaking  up  her 
empire  ;  to  make  her  the  chief  object  of  hostilities  due  to 
the  delinquencies  of  another.  Yet  this  is  precisely  what  we 
should  have  done,  if  we  had  begun  by  pronouncing  the 
words,  "Hungary,  Poland,  Italy."  Their  terrible  power 
{glorious  also,  when  the  just  hour  strikes)  must  act  primarily 
to  convulse  the  empire  of  Francis  Joseph,  with  whom  we 
were  at  peace ;  and  only  secondarily  that  of  the  Czar, 
against  whom  we  went  to  arms.  Even  if  Austria  were 
justly  suspected  of  prowling  about  the  skirts  of  the  Russian 
design,  and  by  connivance  preparing  a  claim  to  some  share 
in  the  contingent  booty,  she  was  not  in  a  position  to  be 
made  principal  enemy :  her  evil  propensities  showed  them- 
selves at  the  remotest  corner  of  this  country's  Turkish 
interests  and  engagements,  and  were  but  incipient  and 
tentative  auxiliaries  of  the  main  offender.  Of  selfish 
hesitancy  in  her  calculations  we  cannot  acquit  her :  yet  it 
does  not  follow,  except  in  the  logic  of  passion,  that  no 
opportunity  should  have  been  allowed  her  to  withdraw  from 
her  hovering  position,  and  take  sides  with  the  police  instead 
of  the  thieves.     If  by  detaching  a  half-inclined  accomplice 
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you  can  baffle  a  scheme  of  depredation,  or  favourably  alter 
the  balance  of  its  chances,  it  is  surely  lawful  to  do  so,  pro- 
vided it  be  by  no  unworthy  means,  but  by  indicating  the 
path  of  more  legitimate  interest  and  less  doubtful  honour. 
In  casting  about  then  for  means  of  carrying  on  the  contest 
to  which  they  were  committed,  the  Western  Powers  would 
not  have  been  justified  in  appealing,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
the  nationalities  ;  and  were  not  precluded  from  the  attempt 
to  determine  Austria  to  their  side,  and  form  a  complete 
European  combination.     The  experiment  was  worth  trjdng. 
Its  success  would  have  compelled  the  recoil  of  Russia.     Its 
failure  would  remove  the  mask  from  the  character  of  the 
German  powers,  and  would  open  to  England  and  France, 
in  the  second  act  of  the  conflict,  lines  of  policy  which  were 
not  legitimate  in  the  first.     To  call  up  the  oppressed  races 
at  the  outset,  not  in  aid  of  any  spontaneous  and  localized 
effort  by  some  one  of  them,  but  all  at  once,  by  foreign 
stimulus    and  in  a  foreign    cause, — what    would  it  have 
implied?     Universal  war,  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Araxes, 
from  Finland  to  Sicily ;  limited  by  no  definite  and  para- 
mount idea,  but  with  a  dozen  supreme  objects  in  different 
parts,  until  all  objects  were  lost  in  the  uncontrollable  chaos 
of  passions  ;  a  war  in  which  the  regime  of  the  coup  diktat 
would  have  been  little  likely  to  join ;  which,  in  the  most 
favourable  case,  would  have  arrayed  against  the  West  every 
constituted  government,  and  the  whole  military  power  of 
central,  southern,  and  eastern  Europe,  with  no  allies  but 
provisional  juntas  and  undisciplined  populations.    We  have 
no  dynastic,  no  aristocratic  predilections,  but  we  approve 
the  shrinking  hand  that  would  not  hurl  a  torch  to  kindle 
such  a  flame. 

Our  sacrifices,  however,  to  the  Austrian  experiment  are 
now  at  an  end.  Vienna  has  had  her  opportunity,  and, 
declinirig  it,  leaves  us  free  to  adapt  our  future  policy  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  war.  Her  withdrawal  increases  the 
physical  difficulties,  but  simplifies  the  moral  complication 
of  the  problem.     The  allies  must  adopt  a  different  tone  to 
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Austria.  Her  armies  oppress  and  demoralize  the  Princi- 
palities :  let  her  be  desired  to  evacuate  them :  let  a  reason- 
able and  popular  government  be  constituted  there  under 
European  guarantee,  and  the  appearance  there  of  a  Russian 
regiment  be  declared  an  act  of  war.  Russia  owes  to  the 
world  and  a  just  God  restitution  for  the  crimes  that  are  her 
only  title-deeds  to  Warsaw.  Let  no  scruple  towards  the 
partners  in  that  guilt  any  longer  deter  us  from  becoming 
the  instruments  of  retribution,  and  testing  the  fidelity  of  the 
Czar's  Polish  subjects.  There  is  no  need  to  put  forth  any 
promise  or  programme  of  a  restored  kingdom,  and  so  give 
Berlin  and  Vienna  the  plea  for  war.  Invasion  of  Russian 
Poland  is  an  indisputable  belligerent  right ;  and  if  the  in- 
vasion succeeded,  the  kingdom  would  appear  of  itself.  Of 
the  strategical  possibilities  we  cannot  pretend  to  judge ;  but 
every  moral  and  political  consideration  makes  us  hope  that 
they  are  encouraging.  Even  the  d)masties  must  sometimes 
suspect  how  much  better  it  would  be  if  the  Poles — dis- 
turbers of  so  many  other  countries — were  made  conservators 
of  their  own.  On  this  road  it  is, — by  the  banks  of  the  Nie- 
men,  at  the  foot  of  the  Bukowina  hills, — that  we  should 
make  reparation  to  Hungary  for  our  guilty  neglect  in  1849. 
The  wind  that  once  sets  in  from  the  sea  north  of  the  Car- 
pathians, cannot  fail  to  sweep  over  to  the  south.  Unhappy 
Hungary  !  Who  can  now  doubt  the  fatal  loss  of  opportunity 
by  England  in  the  spring  of  1849,  through  the  yet  clinging 
curse  of  the  non-intervention  doctrine?  For  how  much  of 
the  present  entanglement  of  Europe  must  Lord  Palmerston 
himself  feel  that  these  few  cold  words  of  his  are  answer- 
able ! 

"Viscount  Palmerston  to  Mr.  Buchanan. 

{Extract.)  "Foreign  Office,  May  17,  1849. 

"  Much  as  Her  Majesty's  Government  regret  this  interference 
of  Russia,  the  causes  which  have  led  to  it,  and  the  effects  which 
it  may  produce,  they  nevertheless  have  not  considered  the  occa- 
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sion  to  be  one  which  at  present  calls  for  any  formal  expression 
of  the  opinions  of  Great  Britain  on  the  matter P* 

When  the  appropriator  of  Poland  heard  that  Great 
Britain  had  no  opinion  to  express  about  the  invasion  and 
political  extinction  of  Hungary,  he  might  well  suppose  that 
the  West  had  ceased  to  care  about  the  East, — that  Bucharest 
was  as  open  to  him  as  Hermanstadt, — ^and  that  constitu- 
tional England,  which  suffered  him  to  hunt  from  city  to  city 
the  Parliament  of  Pesth,  would  let  him  do  as  he  liked  with 
the  Divan  of  Constantinople.  May  the  minister  who 
deceived  Nicholas  by  apathetic  words  undeceive  Alexander 
by  resolute  action  !  But,  however  certain  it  may  be  that 
Poland  and  Hungary,  once  reconstituted,  would  present  the 
most  reliable  barrier  to  the  advances  of  Russia  on  the  West, 
their  reorganization  is  a  work  of  immense  difficulty,  not  to 
be  effected  in  a  tumultuary  and  boundless  storm.  Such 
results  can  attain  no  solidity  unless  aimed  at  and  accom- 
plished one  by  one,  and  secured  by  the  concentration  upon 
each,  as  its  turn  comes,  of  every  available  resource  of 
political  sagacity  and  military  power.  We  know  it  is  said, 
that  in  this  way  you  enable  the  Absolutists  also  to  take  the 
rising  nations  in  detail,  and  put  them  down  by  an  itinerant 
crusade.  But  their  power  to  help  each  other  is  much 
impaired,  now  that  Russia  is  pre-engaged  at  home,  and 
would  rather  want  to  borrow  armies  than  be  at  liberty 
to  lend.  And  the  necessity  of  peace  is  so  extreme 
for  Austria,  so  great  for  every  German  Court,  that  their 
general  sympathy  with  Russia  is  paralyzed  by  more 
pressing  fears. 

Meanwhile,  there  is  an  earlier  problem,  which,  notwith- 
standing the  recent  check,  is  emerging,  we  trust,  by  military 
settlement,  into  the  stage  for  political  solution.  What  is 
to  be  done  with  the  Crimea?  To  restore  it  to  Russia 
would  be  an  absurd  forfeiture  of  securities  won  at  so  great 

•  "  Correspondence  Relative  to  the  Affairs  of  Hungary,  1847-1849." 
31ue  Book,  Aug.  15,  1850,  p.  137.    No.  179. 
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a  cost.  France  or  England  could  not  hold  it  without  excit- 
ing dangerous  jealousies.  Turkey  would  hardly  be  able  to 
protect  it.  There  are  difficulties  in  every  arrangement ; 
but  we  can  think  of  no  insuperable  objection  to  giving  it 
to  Sardinia,  Her  shipping  to  the  neighbouring  ports  of 
the  province  of  Kherson  is  already,  we  believe,  highest  on 
the  returns  of  tonnage.  The  Genoese  would  be  at  home 
again  on  the  southern  shore,  and  find  the  traces  left  by 
their  forefathers.  The  military  and  naval  power  of  Sardinia 
is  fully  equal  to  the  easy  defence  of  the  Peninsula,  yet 
would  occasion  no  alarm  to  Constantinople.  The  Italian 
race  has  aptitudes  for  naturalization  in  the  East  which  are 
not  found  in  North  Europeans.  And  if  a  new  nucleus  of 
organizing  life  is  needed  there,  as  a  centre  to  counterbalance 
possible  decay,  what  source  could  more  hopefully  supply  it 
than  a  young,  energetic,  second-rate  Power,  whose  develop- 
ment into  a  State  of  the  first  rank  would  certainly  be  for 
the  interests  of  the  world  ? 

It  is,  however,  a  cheap  exercise  of  imagination  to  revise 
"  the  map  of  Europe."  Amid  the  uncertainties  of  war,  no 
proposal  can  be  more  than  a  hint ;  even  in  the  re-settlement 
of  peace,  no  adjustment  in  the  East  can  be  regarded,  we 
fear,  as  more  than  provisional.  The  political  problem  pre- 
sented by  that  region  of  multifarious  races,  dissimilar 
languages,  and  hostile  faiths,  is  the  most  perplexing,  perhaps, 
that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Well  might  statesmen  be 
tempted  to  abandon  it  in  despair,  and  persuade  themselves 
that  they  thus  leave  it  to  a  Higher  Power,  were  it  not  just 
the  one  thing  certain  and  clear  amid  the  darkness,  that  this 
pious  excuse  delivers  it  into  the  hands  of  a  Lower  Power. 
For  if  we  do  not  undertake  the  solution,  assuredly  Russia 
will.  The  distant  issue  is  beyond  our  vaticination,  and  no 
part  of  our  proper  aim.  But  from  day  to  day  a  preventive 
responsibiUty  rests  with  us.  And  in  various  ways,  by  the 
repulse  of  arrogance  and  the  protection  of  injured  weakness, 
by  teaching  differing  faiths  to  co-exist,  and  prejudiced  races 
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to  obey  the  same  law,  by  the  example  of  invariable  honour 
in  commerce  and  equity  in  political  intervention,  it  may  be 
given  to  us  to  save  the  finest  region  of  Europe  from  the 
grasp  of  military  despotism,  and  develop  in  it  the  aptitudes 
for  a  just  civil  rule. 


XII. 

FOREIGN  POLICY  FOR  1856.* 

The  "  happy  new  year  "  prayed  for  to-day  by  millions  of 
affectionate  voices, — may  God  copiously  send  it  into  private 
homes,  where  so  much  remains  sheltered  from  the  world's 
storms  !  In  public  affairs  it  is  more  than  can  be  expected ; 
and  to  exchange  such  a  wish  in  the  family  of  States  would 
imply  a  levity  and  delusion  secure  of  disappointment.  At 
the  opening  of  1856  Europe  knows  that  the  holiday-mood 
must  be  short,  and  the  welcome  to  the  fresh  time  graver 

•  "  General  Treaty  of  Congress,  signed  at  Vienna,  June  9,  181 5  ;  with 
the  three  Annexes  thereto,  relating  to  the  Kingdom  of  Poland  and  the 
Republic  of  Cracow."  Presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  Her 
Majesty^s  command,  in  pursuance  of  their  Address  of  the  8th  February, 
1847. 

''Correspondence  between  Viscount  Castlereagh  (late  Marquis  of 
Londonderry)  and  the  Emperor  Alexander  of  Russia,  respecting  the 
Kingdom  of  Poand.  **  Vienna,  October,  November,  181 4.  Presented 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  February,  1847. 

"Papers  Relative  to  the  Suppression,  by  the  Governments  of 
Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  of  the  Free  State  of  Cracow,  and  to  the 
Annexation  of  that  State  to  the  Austrian  Empire."  Presented  to  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  February,  1847. 

**  Correspondence  respecting  the  Relations  between  Greece  and 
Turkey."     Presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  1854. 

"Eastern  Papers."  Part  XIV.  "Negotiation  at  Vienna."  Pre- 
sented to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  1855. 

"Geschichte  des  neunzehnten  Jahrhunderts  seit  den  Wiener  Ver- 
tragen.     Von.  G.  G.  Gervinus.     Erster  Band.     Leipzig,  1855. 

"The  Polish  Question,  from  the  German  Point  of  View."  By  a 
German  Statesman.    Translated  from  the  German.    London,  Ridgway 
1855. — AiUiona/ /^evieWfJaLnussy,  1856. 
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than  its  wont.  Stem  duties  await  it ;  sharp  sufferings 
impend  over  the  months ;  unforeseen  complications  cannot 
fail  to  arise ;  and  never  was  there  a  time  when  clear,  com- 
manding purpose  was  more  needful  in  our  statesmen, — pur- 
pose flexible  enough  to  take  up  the  exigencies  of  the  hour, 
but  unbending  in  its  general  direction.  Dearth  of  the  chief 
necessaries  of  life,  a  falling  scale  of  wages,  a  rising  rate  of 
discount,  the  European  spread  of  speculative  finance,  the 
need  of  loans  by  everybody  at  once,  growls  from  Washing- 
ton, insolence  from  Naples,  snares  from  Vienna,  plots  at 
Athens,  the  permanent  ban  of  the  Pope  on  one  ally,  and 
the  periodic  shots' of  assassins  at  another, — ^are  omens  serious 
enough  to  make  wise  men  anxious,  and  to  fill  the  irresolute 
with  dismay.  None  of  these  things  move  us,  however,  in 
comparison  with  one  all-pervading  doubt,  which  adds  a 
darkness  to  them  all :  have  we  public  men  to  lead  us  with 
honour  through  ? — men  who  see  their  way,  and  mean  to 
hold  it ;  who,  having  shaped  the  nation's  best  instincts  into 
well-defined  conviction,  will  prevent  popular  fickleness  by 
constancy  in  themselves  ;  men  in  whose  hands  the  character 
of  England  and  the  menaced  interests  of  Europe  are  really 
safe  ?  This  miserable  doubt  has  settled  with  a  fixed  depres- 
sion on  the  spirit  of  the  country.  Banished  for  a  moment 
by  happy  words  at  Romsey,  it  is  brought  back  by  sinister 
overtures  to  Knowsley ;  forgotten  in  the  excitement  of  the 
morning's  telegraph,  it  returns  at  night  with  some  "  four- 
point  "  rumour  from  Vienna  or  Berlin.  Nor  does  this  pain- 
ful feeling  merely  express  a  personal  estimate  of  this  or  that 
cabinet-minister  or  political  leader ;  though  it  would  find 
perhaps  excuse  enough  in  the  shifting  parts  of  last  year's 
drama  at  St.  Stephen's.  The  distrust  is  chronic,  and  has  a 
deeper  seat.  It  is  impossible  to  follow  men  who  cease  to 
lead,  and  put  faith  in  those  who  have  no  faith  themselves ; 
and  it  has  become  the  habit  and  accomplishment  of  public 
men  to  substitute  the  feeling  of  the  country  for  their  own  ; 
to  dispense  with  positive  convictions,  and  calculate  instead 
the  pressures  of  the  hour ;  to  determine  the  right  by  merely 
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assuming  the  inevitable.  It  was  the  fatal  merit  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel  to  leave  this  type  of  political  morality  as  a 
heritage  to  his  successors.  Thrice  compelled  to  surrender 
to  the  force  of  national  opinion,  and  frankly  accepting  it  as 
a  decree  of  nature,  he  acquired  a  matchless  tact  in  yielding ; 
he  consecrated  the  virtue  of  legislative  acquiescence ;  he 
identified  statesmanship  with  the  art  of  discriminating 
between  ripe  and  unripe  social  wants.  The  admiration  felt 
for  his  later  career  has  raised  this  narrow  and  imperfect  con- 
ception into  the  Englishman's  very  ideal  of  political  wisdom ; 
giving  it  a  prominence  far  greater,  it  is  probable,  than  it  had 
in  his  own  mind.  No  doubt  it  is  of  the  utmost  moment  to 
read  aright  the  indications  of  matured  opinion,  to  avoid 
protracted  resistance  to  an  irreversible  national  will,  and 
pronounce  the  verdict  when  the  hearing  has  fairly  closed. 
The  institutions  of  a  country  are  thus  kept  in  permanent 
harmony  with  its  life,  and  escape  the  danger  incurred  either 
by  their  own  inertia  or  by  the  pedantry  of  doctrinaire 
politicians.  Yet,  after  all,  this  is  but  the  negative  side  of 
government.  We  cannot  consent  to  reduce  it  thus  to  a 
mere  registering-machine  for  jotting  down  the  wishes  of  the 
hour,  and  forming  the  diary  of  a  people's  humours.  Let 
the  popular  sentiment  act  freely  on  the  statesman ;  but  if 
he  does  not  powerfully  react  on  the  popular  sentiment,  and 
mould  the  very  opinion  which  he  obeys,  he  is  unworthy  to 
occupy  his  higher  point  of  view  : 

"  Celsd  sedet  ^Eolus  arce 
Sceptra  tenens,  mollitque  animos,  et  temperat  iras.'' 

But,  according  to  our  modern  doctrine,  the  political  ^olus 
is  but  paid  clerk  to  the  national  anemometer ;  his  cave  of 
the  winds,  a  snug  office  in  Downing  Street ;  and  his  busi- 
ness, to  supply  paper  for  the  wriggling  lines  of  the  outside 
breeze,  and  keep  the  pencils  pointed  that  are  broken  by 
jerks  of  storm.  The  opinions  prevalent  in  a  free  country 
are  surely  not  to  be  treated  as  a  destiny^  on  which  the 
minister  has  but  to  wait ;  they  are,  to  an  extent  little  sus- 
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pected,  an  undetermined  power  that  waits  for  him.  Trae,  a 
host  of  other  causes  is  ever  impressing  a  certain  direction 
on  the  mind  of  a  people ;  but  among  them  all  there  is 
no  influence  more  steadily  intense  than  the  earnest  ex- 
pression, by  trusted  leaders,  of  a  clear  political  creed  and 
noble  public  aims.  To  abdicate  this  function,  to  leave  it 
in  the  state  to  which  the  last  five-and-twenty  years  have  re- 
duced it,  amounts  to  a  confession  of  unfaithfulness  or 
incapacity.  A  few  weeks  ago  a  candidate  for  the  suffrages 
of  an  Irish  constituency,  in  responding  to  public  curiosity 
as  to  his  political  principles,  replied,  "  Just  what  you  please, 
gentlemen."  *  Perhaps  he  intended  to  parody  the  pliant 
policy  which  he  emulated  only  too  well 

If  in  relation  to  home  questions  there  is  some  plea  for 
the  helpless  sequaciousness  of  our  statesmen,  they  cannot 
be  excused  from  the  duty  of  directly  forming  and  frankly 
leading  the  public  sentiment  on  foreign  affairs.  Here,  for 
the  most  part,  they  have  it  all  their  own  way.  Their  coun- 
cils are  unembarrassed  by  any  predetermination  in  the 
national  will ;  and  if  their  hands  are  weak,  it  is  not 
from  excess,  but  from  defect  in  the  "pressure  from 
without."  It  is  Lord  Palmerston's  own  remark,  that  "  one 
of  the  chief  difficulties  in  foreign  affairs  which  are  felt  in 
this  country  is  due  to  the  circumstance  of  the  great  bulk  of 
the  people  having  cared,  generally,  little  about  them."  And 
if  it  be  so,  who  is  to  blame  ?  Are  the  English  people,  by 
some  fatality  of  nature,  incurious  of  the  world^s  affairs  ?  or 
doomed,  by  insular  position,  to  a  blind  selfishness  ?  or  so 
pleasantly  asleep  on  their  own  liberties,  that  no  cries  of 
wrong  or  alarm  of  advancing  tyrannies  can  wake  them? 

*  "  You  will  naturally  feel  anxious  to  know  what  particular  line  of 
politics  I  shall  advocate,  in  the  event  of  your  cfaooMng  me  for  your  re- 
presentative. My  answer  is  plain, — iVhatever  you  please.  Although  a 
Catholic  in  religion,  yet  I  am  not  bound  by  the  Church  ;  and  you  have 
only  to  direct  me  how  I  will  [w]  act,  and  I  shall  encjeavour  to 
advocate  your  interests.** — Address  of  Mr,  C,  Fitzgerald  Higgins  to 
the  Constituency  of  Armagh, 
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Such  reproaches'  may  be  pardoned  when  flung  at  us  from 
Kossuth's  embittered  and  scornful  spirit;  but  an  English 
minister  should  know  that  opportunity  has  never  been 
given  us  in  vain  to  acknowledge  our  international  obliga- 
tions and  venture  something  for  truth  and  justice  in  other 
lands.  Queen  Elizabeth  had  no  occasion  to  complain  that 
her  people  knew  nothing  of  the  Netherlands,  and  were 
without  opinions  about  Spain.  Cromwell  found  in  a 
vigorous  policy  abroad  his  best  support  amid  dangers  at 
home.  Islands  and  stations  in  every  sea, — ^not  won  by 
colonization  only,  but  the  award  of  treaty  or  the  prize  of 
war> — Gibraltar,  Jamaica,  Malta,-^attest  the  habitual  partici- 
pation of  this  country  in  all  great  European  movements. 
How,  indeed,  is  it  possible  that  a  people  with  possessions 
in  every  habitable  latitude  of  both  hemispheres,  with  kindred 
and  commerce  in  every  civilized  land,  with  the  exiles  c^ 
every  continental  convulsion  living  on  their  shores, — ^should 
be  indifferent  to  "  foreign  affairs  ?  "  We  feel  precisely  as 
much  interest  about  them  as  our  rulers  choose  to  invite ; — 
intense  in  crises  of  conflict  like  the  present,  when  sacrifices 
are  needed  and  publicity  is  inevitable ;  relaxing  in  peaceful 
times,  when  controversies  are  removed  from  the  battle- 
ground to  the  diplomatic  desk,  and  the  guardians  of  the 
"  public  service^"  freed  from  immediate  dependence  on  the 
national  spirit,  relapse  into  m3rstery  and  silence.  A  sus- 
tained interest  in  foreign  affairs  requires  a  sustained  know* 
ledge :  and  this  it  has  never  been  the  habit  or  inclination 
of  statesmen  to  keep  up  in  parliament  or  the  country.  The 
fitful  temper  of  the  public  mind  has  faithfully  responded  to 
their  alternations  of  confidence  and  reserve ;  and  as  soon 
as  they  feel  it  their  duty  to  hold  us  wide-awake  to  the 
course  of  external  politics  as  it  proceeds,  instead  of  coming 
down  upon  us  three  or  four  times  in  a  century  for  a  sudden 
verdict  on  all  the  arrears,  we  are  convinced  that  the  last 
"  difficulty  "  to  be  felt  will  be  that  of  general  apathy.  As 
it  is,  our  English  habit  of  government  indemnifies  itself  for 
yieldingness  in  home  aflairs  by  uncommunicative  indepen- 
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dence  in  foreign  policy.  Imperial  confidences,  secret  cor- 
respondence, Olmiitz  meetings,  take  place;  the  most 
important  reports  stream  in  from  our  ambassadors  or 
consuls-general,  mutual  engagements  distinctly  affecting  the 
future  of  Europe  are  covertly  taken  by  foreign  states ; — and 
unless  some  stray  whisper  reaches  the  sensitive  ear  of  stock- 
brokers and  ''  own  correspondents,"  the  fisurts  first  come  to 
light  a  year  or  two  after  they  have  passed  fix>m  diplomacy 
into  history.  We  are  far  from  attributing  this  to  any  official 
selfishness  or  treachery ;  far  from  wishing  to  see  a  parlia- 
mentary usurpation  of  the  executive.  We  have  less  fear  of 
un-English  compromise,  and  of  failure  in  political  vigilance 
from  the  statesmen  of  any  party,  than  from  the  middle-class 
multitude  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  believe  that  no 
instrument  of  government  is  so  good  as  a  reasonable  trust 
reposed  by  parliament  in  the  advisers  it  has  given  to  the 
crown.  But  this  trust,  to  be  reasonable  and  free  fit)m 
caprice,  must  be  intelligent  The  management  of  inter- 
national relations  must  cease  to  be  an  occult  art.  The 
minister  must  actively  contribute  from  the  materials  in  his 
custody  to  the  formation  of  a  soimd  public  opinion,  and 
the  maintenance  of  a  lively  national  interest  in  foreign 
affairs.  Let  his  rule  be  to  tell  all  that  he  fairly  may,  instead 
of  only  what  he  absolutely  must  Let  him  rely  for  support, 
not  on  his  ability  to  outwit  bewildered  country-gentlemen, 
and  alight  upon  his  feet  however  rudely  tossed  in  the  York- 
shire blanket  of  a  peace-debate,  but  on  the  clear  judgment 
of  a  country  prepared  and  instructed  by  himself,  and  the 
open-eyed  assent  of  a  parliament  not  wholly  left  to  the 
"  light  of  nature  "  for  its  notions  of  the  boundaries,  races, 
religions,  the  recent  history,  alliances,  and  treaties,  of  all 
states  beyond  a  vacation-trip.  Had  it  been  an  established 
usage  for  the  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  to  take  leave  of 
every  session  of  parliament  with  a  survey  of  external  re- 
lations, we  believe  that,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war, 
the  government  would  have  seen  its  own  way  more  clearly, 
have  had  a  better  understanding  with  the  country,  and  been 
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spared  the  distrusts  and  desertions  which  have  so  much 
paralyzed  its  action. 

The  second  year  of  the  war  is  over ;  and  with  it  ought 
to  pass  away  the  mere  tentative  conduct  of  it,  which  is  per- 
missible, even  inevitable,  in  its  first  stage.  The  time  has 
come  when  it  must  cease  to  be  a  mere  military  struggle,  and 
must  be  taken  possession  of  and  directed  by  a  comprehen- 
sive policy.  And  that  policy  ought  to  be  a  new  one^  com- 
puted, not  on  the  necessities  of  181 5,  but  on  the  living 
conditions  of  our  own  generation,  and  the  manifest  require- 
ments of  the  opening  time.  It  is  vain  to  urge  that  the 
status  quo  ante^  or  the  four  points,  because  once  accepted 
as  ^M^di^xi\.  preventives  of  war,  ought  to  content  us  as  its 
issue.  Such  pedantic  ethics  not  only  disregard  the  lessons 
of  historical  experience,  but  would  secure  to  us  all  the 
curses  of  conflict  without  a  hope  or  a  compensation.  The 
dissension  of  states  is,  in  its  very  essence,  their  transition 
from  one  state  of  equilibrium  to  another;  it  attests  the 
worn-out  condition  of  the  old  adjustment ;  it  is  the  tem- 
pestuous prayer  of  nations  for  a  better; — and  to  advise 
relapse  into  the  proved  instability,  and  bar  the  search  after 
any  truer  centre  of  repose,  is  to  insure  disturbance  in  per- 
petuity ;  it  is  to  open  the  furrows  of  the  present  only  to 
fling  in  dragons'  teeth  for  the  future.  What  is  the  use  of 
the  last  forty  years'  experience,  if  it  has  not  proved  to  us 
that  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  secures  no  balance,  but  a  mon- 
strouso  verweight  to  the  rudest,  least  scrupulous,  steadiest, 
and  most  grasping  power  in  Europe  ?  What  lesson  have 
we  learned  from  the  chancery  of  St.  Petersburg,  if  we  still 
trust  to  its  Cretan  veracity,  and  look  only  to  a  revision  of 
its  moral  guarantees  ?  What  are  we  the  better  for  the  6,000 
guns  and  captured'  stores  of  Sebastopol,  if  we  yet  imagine 
that  the  Mediterranean  is  safe,  and  that  no  Byzantine 
empire  can  retrace  its  steps  to  Rome  ?  Unless  France  and 
England  are  weak  enough  to  believe  "  in  the  paramount 
destinies  of  Russia,"  it  is  their  duty  to  address  themselves 
to  the  whole  problem  of  her  overweening  power,  and  direct 
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the  war  towards  its  preconceived  solution.  This  involves 
no  abandonment  of  the  original  definite  objects  of  the  con- 
test, no  attempt  at  a  universal  re-settlement  of  Europe; 
but  only  a  final  clearance  of  illusions,  a  firmer  grasp  of  the 
real  conditions,  and  a  resolute  seizure  of  the  most  efficient 
resources. 

It  may  be  admitted  that  Lord  Aberdeen  was  unjustly 
blamed  for  seeking  in  the  first  instance  the  alliance  of 
Prussia  and  Austria.  In  resisting  an  aggression  on  the 
public  law  of  Europe,  all  the  great  Powers  have  the  same 
ostensible  interest;  and  the  partners  to  its  establishment 
are  the  natural  partners  for  its  defence.  There  cannot  be 
a  doubt  about  the  general  rule,  that  a  contumacious 
member  of  the  family  of  states  should  be  brought  to  reason 
by  the  joint  action  of  all  the  rest.  And  however  reason- 
able the  suspicion  may  be,  that  the  appeal  for  co-operation 
will,  in  certain  instances,  be  made  in  vain,  the  duty  remains 
of  at  least  presenting  the  opportunity,  and  throwing  the 
responsibility  of  refusal  on  the  evasive  states.  It  would 
have  been  an  unpardonable  error  to  force  Vienna  into 
union  with  St.  Petersburg  by  presuming  her  unwillingness 
to  take  a  better  course,  and  overlooking  her  intense  interest 
in  the  preservation  of  the  general  peace.  Nor  is  it  justi- 
fiable to  break  away  at  once  from  the  existing  bases  and 
combinations  on  which  the  European  equipoise  has  de- 
pended, till  by  every  fair  experiment  their  inadequacy  has 
been  proved.  It  was  necessary  to  try  whether  the  engage- 
ments and  habits  of  common  understanding,  established  at 
the  commencement  of  the  peace,  would  still  avail  for  its 
protection  against  new  dangers.  The  time  and  forbearance 
spent  in  working  out  the  answer  have  not  been  lost.  The 
demonstration  is  complete.  No  one  henceforth  will  expect 
from  Austria  any  thing  but  the  most  direct  self-preservation ; 
she  believes  in  Mr.  Cobden's  creed,  and  simply  minds  her 
own  business, — reduces  her  military  establishments,  and 
lets  the  world's  right  and  wrong  find  their  "  natural  level," 
without  bias  from  her  to  their  "  free  competition."     In  the 
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political  exigencies  of  the  new  time,  in  the  problem  now 
opening  on  half  the  globe,  the  German  governments  dis- 
claim all  interest.  They  have  no  objection  to  have  it 
settled  for  them ;  but  the  particular  turn  of  the  solution  is 
a  matter  of  indifference.  To  them  it  would  be  equally 
agreeable  to  see  the  Czar  abated  to  a  style  of  less  oppres- 
sive patronage,  or  France  pale  and  harmless  from  loss  of 
blood,  and  England's  civil  freedom  overmatched  by  the 
model  despotism  of  the  world.  We  know,  then,  precisely 
what  the  chance  of  their  alliance  is  worth.  Against  a  common 
danger  to  the  system  of  which  they  are  parts,  it  is  nothing 
at  all ;  and,  to  render  it  available,  the  scene  must  be  laid 
nearer  home.  The  first  effect  of  their  neutrality  was  to 
keep  the  war  at  a  distance ;  the  second  should  be  to  bring 
it  to  their  frontier-posts. 

In  fact,  the  political  combinations  of  181 5  were  estab- 
lished with  one  view ;  those  which  we  now  want  must  take 
their  form  from  another.  Then  it  was  the  France  of  the 
Revolution,  of  the  Consulate,  of  the  Empire,  against  which 
precautions  or  penalties  were  taken ;  now  it  is  the  Russia 
of  1853  from  whose  encroachments  protection  is  sought. 
It  would  be  strange  if  the  barrier  thrown  up  to  face  the 
West  were  equally  efficient  to  shield  us  on  the  East.  The 
alliances  natural  then  among  fellow-sufferers  in  the  general 
danger  and  comrades  in  the  same  field,  have  become  in 
many  ways  unnatural  now,  under  the  changes  of  the 
interval  and  the  exigencies  of  the  hour.  Besides  the  one 
great  difference  that  France  and  Russia  have  changed 
places,  and  the  protector  of  181 2  appears  as  the  aggressor 
of  1853,  the  events  of  1848  have  altered  the  affinities  of 
Europe,  and  awakened  in  the  Western  nations  S3nnpathies 
and  antipathies  which  statesmen  cannot  permanently 
neglect.  The  fact  cannot  be  disputed,  that,  beyond  the 
ranks  of  professional  politicians,  Englishmen  of  all  parties 
look  with  aversion  on  every  form  of  Austrian  alliance,  and 
feel  it  an  infinite  relief  to  be  delivered  from  the  chance  of 
so  questionable  a  partnership.     So  strong  and  general  is 
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this  shrinking,  that  we  are  convinced  the  spirit  of  the 
country  would  not  long  support  any  enterprise  into  which 
the  double-eagle  imported  its  black  omen.  Geographical 
position  and  political  antecedents,  however,  imposed  the 
necessity  of  overtures  now  happily  declined.  Austria,  on 
her  eastern  outposts,  has  the  option  of  a  plain  duty  or  a 
public  crime ;  she  must  either  accept  the  office  of  guarding 
Europe  against  Muscovite  encroachment,  or  become  ac- 
complice in  the  guilt.  She  has  chosen  the  latter  course, 
and  is  entitled  to  no  further  consideration.  We  are  not 
insensible  to  the  strength  of  her  temptation  and  the  mani- 
fold difficulties  of  her  position.  But  if  they  mitigate  the 
sentence  on  her  unfaithfulness,  it  is  only  by  enhancing  the 
sense  of  her  incapacity.  She  cannot  do  the  duty  of  a 
frontier  state.  She  is  next  neighbour  to  the  world's  great 
danger ;  and  can  only  wheedle  and  coax  it  to  keep  still. 
She  wants  her  army  for  her  subjects,  and  has  only  intrigues 
and  professions  for  her  rivals  and  allies.  Living  in  the 
memory  of  mankind  chiefly  by  the  reformations  she  has 
quenched  and  the  kingdoms  she  has  ruined,  and  represent- 
ing to  the  imagination  of  to-day  little  else  than  a  sleeping 
mass  of  bigotry,  bankruptcy,  and  insurrection,  she  can  bring 
us  only  the  infection  of  distrust  and  hopelessness ;  and,  of 
all  the  larger  states,  has  the  most  certainly  precarious  and 
diminishing  stake  in  that  future  of  Europe  for  which  we  are 
called  to  provide. 

We  have,  then,  done,  and  overdone,  our  duty  to  the  old 
Castlereagh  combination,  and  are  fairly  free  of  Hapsburg 
trammels.  In  looking  out  for  new  alliances,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  regard  will  be  had  to  the  natural  genius  of  our 
people  and  the  manifest  calling  of  the  western  and  northern 
nations.  It  is  in  vain  that  statesmen  of  the  old  school 
deprecate  a  "  war  of  principles ; "  and,  relying  on  material 
interests  and  moral  indifference,  group  the  most  hetero- 
geneous states  together  in  the  same  political  bond.  In 
such  arrangements,  as  there  is  nothing  spontaneous,  there  is 
nothing  self-sustaining,  nothing  durable.     They  differ  from 
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a  true  adjustment  as  a  railway-board  from  a  family ;  the  one 
united  for  an  outward  business,  the  other  in  the  inner  life. 
The  sense  of  a  common  peril,  or  the  indignation  at  a 
common  wrong,  may,  no  doubt,  band  together  for  a  time 
the  most  incongruous  elements ; — it  only  needs  that  they 
be  human.     Of  this  kind  is  our  con^iection  with  the  Turks ; 
founded  on  the  accident  of  their  station  at  the  propylceum 
of  the  civihzed  world,  and  morally  confirmed  by  just  anger 
at  the  treatment  they  have  received,  it  is  nevertheless  un- 
supported by  the  slightest  social  affinity,  and  could  exist 
only  in  the  presence  of  a  threatening  alternative.     In  the 
higher  antipathies  that  inspire  our  resistance  to  Muscovite 
advance  Constantinople  has  no  share.     We  avail  ourselves 
of  its  people's  instinct  of  self-preservation  for  ends  that  look 
far  beyond  their  probable  term  of  existence  in  Europe.     Of 
this  kind,  we  trust,  is  not  our  connection  with  Sardinia. 
Recommended,  no  doubt,  by  a  joint  interest  in  the  freedom 
of  the  Mediterranean,  it  has  a  far  deeper  significance;  and  by 
expressing  a  sympathy  of  social  development  in  addition  to 
mere  partnership  of  external  defence,  awakens  a  sentiment 
of  pride  and  promise  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  material 
weight.     Such  states  it  is  that  can  best  help  each  other, — 
most  efficiently,  most  cheaply  for  themselves,  most  nobly 
for  the  world.     These  invisible  and  ideal  ties,  twined  into 
the  very  heart  of  nations  with  living  fibres  of  mutual  respect 
and  common  admirations,  are  worth  whole  fleets  and  armies, 
— nay,  will  create  whole  fleets  and  armies,  which  no  joint- 
stock  political    company   could  raise.     A  country  indeed 
that  has  come  to  disclaim  all  preference  and  passion,  that 
represents  nothing  but  itself,  that  acknowledges  no  trust, 
that  hangs  neutral  amid  the  sweep  of  contending  enthu- 
siasms, and  only  stops  its  ears  until  the  storms  be  past,  is  but 
a  withered  member  on  the  organism  of  humanity,  whether 
lingering  to  dwindle  or  hastening  to  be  struck  off*.     The  in- 
stinctive consciousness  of  some  special  function  to  perform, 
— 2l  function  identified  with  its  very  essence, — is  to  a  people 
as  the  pulse  of  life,  and  may  be  found  in  instances  most 
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remote  from  our  own  approval.  Even  the  rudeness  of 
Russia  feels  the  stirring  of  an  idea.  She  is  the  champion 
of  the  Greek  Church  against  the  heterodox  and  infidel. 
The  Austrian  house  inherited  the  dream  of  the  "Holy 
Roman  Empire," — ^to  defend  Western  Christendom  against 
the  Saracens.  Spain  took  her  vow  to  Catholicism  against 
the  Protestants ;  the  Low  Countries  and  Sweden  to  Pro- 
testantism against  the  Catholics.  With  powers  moved  by 
such  inner  springs,  we  believe  that  scarcely  any  advantage 
of  material  resource  will  enable  a  people  without  faith,  or 
governments  blind  to  its  force,  permanently  to  contend. 
We  admit  the  difficulty  of  applying  this  general  doctrine  to 
the  particular  conjuncture  at  which  we  stand.  We  feel  the 
want  of  any  definite  rallying-cry  like  that  which  united  and 
divided  states  in  the  days  of  Gustavus  Adolphus.  We  know 
not  how  to  shape  into  expression  the  latent  faith  and  feeling 
which  give  a  distinctive  character  to  the  temper  of  our  own 
country  or  of  any  other.  It  is  an  age  of  indeterminate  and 
composite  tendencies,  of  aspirations  suppressed  and  dis- 
guised. But  this  only  complicates  the  problem,  without 
removing  it,  or  rendering  its  solution  of  less  momentous 
consequence.  The  elective  affinities  of  human  societies, 
even  where  they  defy  statement  and  analysiSj  remain ;  and 
with  or  without  our  recognition  will  actually  determine  the 
future.  Nor  are  we,  after  all,  so  much  at  a  loss  for  a 
"  cause],"  as  we  are  apt  to  imagine ;  so  much  more  inde- 
finitely placed  than  the  forerunners, — in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, for  instance, — whose  course  now  seems  quite  sharply 
marked  out  and  easy  to  see,  though  severe  to  follow.  There 
was  no  "  side  "  for  the  Reformers  to  take  until  they  shaped 
and  formed  it  for  themselves, — no  "Protestantism"  for 
Saxony  and  Ziirich  to  support  till  Luther  and  Zwingle  created 
it.  That  age,  too,  like  the  present,  had  its  dim  and  doubtful 
dawning  of  new  consciousness ;  alive  with  groping  sympa- 
thies, drawn  to  this,  repelled  from  that,  ere  yet  any  outline 
of  traceable  conviction  defined  the  sunrise  and  proclaimed 
the  day.     It  is  precisely  by  fidelity  to  incipient  intimations 
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of  higher  truth  and  good,  by  tampering  with  no  moral 
disgust,  by  opening  the  heart  freely  to  young  nobleness  and 
keeping  up  no  visiting  acquaintance  with  hoary  lies,  that 
little  by  little  a  faith  grows  up,  a  principle  is  disengaged  to 
view,  and  the  standard  is  raised  which  assembles  the  army 
of  the  future.  Of  what  elements  in  Europe  that  army  would 
be  naturally  composed  may  be  surmised  by  help  of  certain 
signs  and  instincts  of  the  time. 

Over  the  greater  part  of  the  European  continent  two  very 
marked  phenomena  must  strike  every  observer  who  can 
compare  the  opposite  extremities  of  five-and-twenty  years ; 
viz.,  the  dependence  of  social  order  on  great  armies^  and  the 
increasing  power  of  organized  priesthoods.  High  military 
doctrine  and  high  church  doctrine  are  in  the  ascendant 
from  Konigsberg  to  Messina,  from  Normandy  to  Kherson. 
Could  we  enumerate  all  the  cities  and  provinces  which,  at 
different  times  within  the  last  ten  years,  have  been  declared 
under  "  state  of  siege,"  the  list  would  be  an  astonishing 
one,  and  would  run,  we  believe,  through  every  country 
except  the  Netherlands  and  Sweden.  Yet  there  has  been 
no  foreign  war,  with  the  exception  of  the  short  affair  that 
closed  with  the  battle  of  Novara ;  the  outlay  for  ordnance- 
stores  has  been  everywhere  for  home  consumption.  Even 
Louis  Philippe, — the  commercial  traveller  of  kings, — ^went 
into  \}[v(t  fortification-line^  and  thought  it  a  prudent  investment. 
The  Austrian  rule  lives  virtually  encamped  on  a  great  portion 
of  its  territory,  and  administers  from  head-quarters.  Italy 
is  a  series  of  garrisons.  The  King  of  Prussia  decorates  his 
officers  and  flatters  his  priests,  and  calls  honest  members  of 
parliament  (among  them  Vincke  himself)  "  his  enemies ! " 
In  most  foreign  governments  the  army  is  less  an  external 
protection  than  a  domestic  institution ;  and  their  Horse- 
guards  and  Home-office  are  pretty  much  the  same.  Still 
more  remarkable, — ^iniieed  portentous, — is  the  advance  of 
the  clerical  power.  Even  in  Protestant  Germany  it  threatens 
at  once  civil  rights  and  scientific  theology ;  it  chokes  the 
healthy  ventilation  of  thought ;  sickens  the  upper  atmos- 
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phere  with  perfumes  of  pietistic  cant  and  ecclesiastical 
arrogance ;  and  burdens  the  whole  spirit  of  society.  Hope- 
less and  even  ludicrous  as  the  attempt  may  seem  to  institute 
a  hierarchy  and  high-priesthood  under  the  genial,  human, 
unsystematic  Luther,  men  are  found  to  perpetrate  such 
absurdity  in  his  name ;  and  in  a  recent  work  of  Dr.  Klie- 
foth  of  Schwerin,  which  is  perhaps  the  completest  manifesto 
of  this  ascendent  party,  we  find  the  whole  theory  of  the 
Hildebrandic  system  developed, — ^reduced  indeed  to  pro- 
vincial dimensions,  but  unflinchingly  applied  to  the 
relations  and  problems  of  the  hour.  Human  life  would 
be  unbearable  under  the  conditions  of  ecclesiastical  police 
which  he  proposes  to  inflict.  Yet  this  doctrine  triumphs  ; 
it  passes  from  speculation  into  action ;  and  every  year  adds 
to  the  number  of  parishes  surrendered  to  it.  We  refer 
incredulous  readers,  who  fancy  all  danger  to  religious 
liberty  a  thing  of  impossible  recurrence,  to  the  excellent 
letters  of  Bunsen  (now  in  course  of  publication)  on  free- 
dom of  conscience  and  the  rights  of  the  Christian  people  :* 
and  they  will  find  that  jurists  of  highest  name  are  not 
ashamed  to  expound  the  most  servile  doctrine ;  and  that 
no  important  affair  of  life, — education,  marriage,  worship, 
study, — is  secure  from  the  invasion  of  spiritual  ambition. 
If  these  are  the  phenomena  most  conspicuous  around  the 
birthplace  of  the  Reformation,  the  tendency  of  Roman 
Catholic  Europe  has  spoken  plainly  enough  in  the  New 
Austrian  Concordat ;  in  which  the  "  indelible  character  "  of 
the  Vatican  vindicates  its  existence,  and  the  genius  of  the 
Hapsburg  family  reasserts  its  unhappy  mixture  of  tender 
scruples  towards  moping  monkery  with  insensibility  to  the 
most  gigantic  civil  crimes.  Does  Lord  John  Russell, — the 
captivated  plenipotentiary  of  Vienna, — believe  his  Protes- 
tant eyes,  as  they  glide  over  that  unctuous  document  ?  Is 
it  for  this  that  he  has  been  so  faithful  to  the  principles  by 

*  "  Die  Zeichen  der  Zeit.  Briefe  an  Freunde  uber  die  Gewissens- 
freiheit  und  das  Recht  der  christlichen  Gemeinde."  Von  Christian  Carl 
Josias  Bunsen.    \^  und  2^  Bandchen.    Leipzig,  1855.    Brockhaus. 
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which  his  family  acquired  "  the  Bedford-level ; "  that  he  has 
so  long  preached  and  practised  the  doctrine  of  "  civil  and 
religious  liberty ; "  that  he  wrote  the  Durham  letter;  that 
he  lectured  about  persecution  and  Galileo  at  Exeter 
Hall;  that  he  frequented  evangelic  and  apocalyptic  Dr. 
Gumming ; — to  see  the  widest  western  empire,  under  his 
bewitching  friend  Gount  Buol,  swept  clear  of  toleration, — 
the  schools,  the  universities,  the  press,  surrendered  to  the 
bishops,  and  the  bishops  responsible  to  Rome, — the 
regulars  above  the  seculars,  —  the  canon  law  above  the 
civil, — marriage  and  divorce,  the  family  and  the  inheritance, 
submitted  to  priestly  jurisdiction  ?  And  that  which 
Austria  is,  a  great  part  of  the  Gontinent  tends  to  become, 
— z.  Theocracy  intrenching  itself  in  a  Gamp.  Standing 
armies  and  standing  priesthoods,  approaching  from  opposite 
sides,  drive  the  civil  franchises  upon  an  ever-narrowing 
ground.  The  two  extreme  agencies,  which  should  be 
reserved  as  the  ruler's  exceptional  resource,  are  passing  into 
the  ordinary  means  of  government.  The  Genius  of  super- 
natural pretension  and  the  twin  Giant  of  material  force 
recognize  each  other,  and  advance  to  the  greeting,  across 
the  noble  field  of  the  healthful  natural  life;  spoiling 
beneath  their  tread  the  free  strolling-grounds  of  happier 
years,  and  driving  the  herd  of  frightened  nations  to  be 
crushed  between  their  embrace. 

Of  these  alarming  tendencies,  we  need  not  say  Russia 
is  the  very  incarnation ;  the  Gzar  uniting  virtually  in  his 
own  person  the  attributes  of  pontiff  and  autocrat  at  once. 
England,  on  the  other  hand,  presents  the  natural  counter- 
poise to  Russia  in  this  as  in  so  many  more  obvious 
respects.  Nowhere  are  the  soldier  and  the  priest  so  com- 
pletelely  dispensed  with  in  the  work  of  government  as  with 
us.  In  no  other  land  could  the  whole  army  be  emptied 
out  without  making  the  slightest  difference  in  the  public 
security  and  peace.  Nowhere  do  Law  and  Gonscience  so 
ifearly  blend,  and  render  each  other  such  mutual  support. 
Nowhere  is  it  so  impossible  to  exercise  religious  oppression ; 
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and  if  ever  tried,  the  attempt  must  come  from  private 
intolerance,  while  the  protection  is  interposed  by  public 
law.  Our  very  life  as  a  nation  is  bound  up  with  that  free 
worship,  free  discussion,  free  teaching,  free  commerce, 
which  elsewhere  are  objects  of  official  consternation :  the 
instruments  of  revolution  elsewhere  are  the  conditions  of 
self-sustaining  order  here.  The  hieratic  distemper  which 
abroad  loads  an  empire  with  a  Concordat  can  here  only 
irritate  a  churchwarden  with  credence-tables  and  altar- 
petticoats.  In  short,  we  have  a  faith  in  natural  justice,  in 
social  self-government,  in  religious  liberty,  in  eventual 
truth,  and  a  jealousy  of  the  surplice  except  to  instruct,  and 
of  the  sword  except  to  defend  us,  which  are  pre-eminently 
characteristic  of  us  as  a  people.  This  national  genius  is 
not  to  be  denied  its  field  of  external  action.  It  is  a  trust 
to  be  guarded  for  the  world,  and  in  times  of  conflict  to 
serve  as  a  rallying-point  of  sympathy  where  kindred 
tendencies  may  find  support.  It  ought  to  have  a  potential 
voice  in  the  selection  of  our  alliances.  And  if  this  prin- 
ciple of  natural  affinity  is  not  permitted  to  take  direction  of 
the  very  next  campaign,  the  most  serious  anxieties  for  the 
political  future  of  Europe  will  be  justified. 

Tried  by  this  test,  our  alliance  with  Imperial  France  is 
not  without  its  drawbacks  and  insecurities.  The  throne  of 
our  ally  is  as  little  independent  of  military  and  sacerdotal 
support  as  that  of  Francis  Joseph  himself;  and  guards 
itself  not  less  jealously  from  the  free  usages  to  which  we 
are  attached.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  whatever,  as 
Englishmen,  we  must  consider  the  noblest  and  most 
hopeful  elements  of  Gallican  society,  are  depressed  or 
alienated  under  the  present  rkgime.  The  reformed  religion 
cannot  lift  up  its  head  ;  political  discussion  is  extinct ;  the 
moral  sciences  cannot  breathe  in  the  altered  air ;  and  the 
vivid  life  of  literature  and  art  is  replaced  by  ecclesiastical, 
martial,  and  industrial  spectacle.  The  praetorian  rule  that 
occupies  the  Tuilleries  may  be  a  political  necessity ;  but  it 
is  not  a  necessity  that  can  gratify  the  aspirations  of  patriotic 
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Frenchmen,  or  be  acceptable  to  the  real  S3niipathies  of  our 
own  people.  We  can  quite  understand  the  effect  upon  our 
American  cousins,  of  our  close  alliance  with  a  government 
so  little  realizing  their  hereditary  dream  of  Gallic  freedom. 
Just  when  they  are  most  disappointed  in  that  Paris  which, 
as  republican  children  of  the  old  world,  they  have  regarded 
as  the  very  Delphi  of  their  faith, — the  /icVoy  6fiff}d>i6p  tldMpoto 
furr€posy — they  find  us  drawn  to  it  by  closer  attraction  than 
had  seemed  possible  before.  Their  dislike  of  such  a 
phenomenon  is  perfectly  natural  in  their  position,  and  cor- 
responds with  a  part  of  the  mixed  and  more  balanced 
feeling  prevailing  here.  Are  we,  then,  to  repent  of  our 
neighbour's  alliance,  or  to  hold  lightly  by  it  ?  Far  from  it : 
it  is  the  prime  condition  of  the  whole  enterprise  in  which 
we  are  engaged,  and  is  to  be  maintained  with  scrupulous 
good  temper  and  good  faith.  But  let  us  not  forget  France 
herself  in  her  Court :  let  us  cultivate  a  good  understanding 
with  the  enduring  nation,  rather  than  with  the  precarious 
rvpapvU  of  the  hour.  So  far  are  the  two  things  from  being 
incompatible,  that  the  very  policy  which  is  best  for  the 
friendship  of  the  countries  is,  we  are  convinced,  best  also 
for  the  security  of  the  Emperor's  throne :  while  conversely, 
unless  we  speak  to  other  sentiments  in  France  than  those 
which  are  special  to  the  present  rSgime,  unless  we  strike 
with  our  ally  into  a  new  path,  the  success  of  the  war,  the 
durability  of  the  alliance  and  the  continuance  of  his  rule, 
all  become  precarious  together.  The  time  has  arrived 
when  mere  military  excitement,  without  a  deeper  political 
interest,  will  fail  to  maintain  the  spirit  of  either  country 
under  the  sacrifices  entailed  by  the  conflict.  In  France 
the  national  feeling  has  throughout  been  less  energetically 
roused  than  in  England ;  and  the  real  secret  of  the  popular 
sentiment  here  lies  in  a  vague  hope,  which  it  is  dangerous 
longer  to  disappoint,  that  the  allied  powers  would  finally 
get  rid  of  Russia  as  a  perpetual  menace  to  the  West.  If 
that  hope  be  absurd, — if  the  "  paramount  destinies  "  are  to 
be  quoted  against  it, — sl  deceptive  war  must  soon  languish 
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into  a  sullen  peace.  But  if  not,  let  the  confidence  of  the 
nation  be  justified  by  a  bold  cut  right  into  the  political  pith 
of  the  whole  question,  instead  of  mere  military  trimming  of 
the  extremities. 

The  enemies  of  Lord  Palmerston  have  long  prophesied 
that,  as  soon  as  the  Crimea  was  in  the  hands  of  the  allies, 
terms  would  be  accepted ;  because,  a  new  field  of  oper- 
ations having  then  to  be  sought,  it  would  be  impossible 
longer  to  avoid  an  invasion  of  Poland, — a  measure  which, 
being  really  efficient,  he  would  never  adopt.  We  do  not 
share  in  this  distrust ;  but  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the 
mischievous  plausibility  given  to  it  by  the  present  aspect 
of  events.  Since  the  fall  of  Sebastopol  nothing  has  been 
done  in  the  peninsula ;  and  the  intentions  of  the  generals 
have  twice^  it  is  beheved,  been  arrested  by  orders  from 
home.  What  answer  can  be  given  to  the  complaint,  that 
the  opportunities  of  a  fine  autumn  have  been  taken  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  commanders-in-chief?  In  immediate 
sequence  on  this  apparent  provision  for  consuming  more 
time  in  the  Crimea  come  sinister  tidings  of  new  Austrian 
proposals,  said  to  be  favourably  entertained  in  London  and 
Paris,  yet  presumed  at  Vienna  to  be  so  certainly  acceptable 
to  Russia,  that  already  the  reduction  of  the  Austrian  army 
to  its  peace  establishment  is  taking  place.  If  the  offered 
concessions  are  small, — the  mere  twaddle  of  "the  four 
points"  over  again, — ^to  listen  to  them  is  evidence  of 
anxiety  in  Downing  Street  to  avoid  the  next  step.  If  they 
are  ample, — involving  adequate  cession  of  territory  as  well 
as  promises  about  creeds  and  ships, — ^the  tender  of  them 
shows  how  much  Russia  shrinks  from  the  allies'  next  step. 
In  the  latter  case,  peace  may  be  irrecusable  ;  but  it  will  be 
unsatisfactory,  because  arresting  us  in  a  European  duty  on 
the  eve  of  its  most  effectual  performance.  In  the  former 
case,  the  havoc  which  the  war  has  made  with  the  reputations 
of  public  men  will  be  complete;  and  the  melancholy 
impression  will  become  fixed,  of  a  hopeless  irresolution  or 
insincerity  in  the  whole  class  of  official  statesmen.     We 
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know  that  such  impressions  may  easily  be  unjust  under 
the  complications  of  allied  action  and  deliberation.  But 
they  are  not  the  less  natural  or  the  less  mischievous.  And 
for  the  constitutional  future  of  this  country,  for  the  per- 
manent understanding  with  France,  as  well  as  for  the 
ulterior  prospects  of  Europe,  we  think  it  will  be  unfortunate 
should  winter  negotiations  come  in  arrest  of  the  next  cam- 
paign. 

For  how  is  it  possible  any  longer  to  evade  the  one  simple, 
direct,  practical  solution  of  the  whole  Russian  difficulty, — 
the  restoration  of  Poland?  The  hour  has  come  which 
brings  this  question  legitimately,  and  in  due  course  of 
business,  on  to  the  table  of  our  council-chamber.  Effort 
enough,  and  more  than  enough,  has  been  made  to  restore 
the  disturbed  balance  by  means  of  the  old  forces,  and  to 
extort  from  Austria  and  Prussia  the  performance  of  their 
duty  as  frontier-states  towards  the  acknowledged  aggressor. 
They  decline  the  trust,  and  release  Europe  from  its  delusive 
confidence.  Every  ingenuity  has  been  exhausted  to  keep 
"  the  nationalities "  asleep,  to  carry  on  the  contest  at  a 
distance  from  every  explosive  land,  and  coldly  to  repulse 
the  zeal  of  "  dangerous  allies."  Why  longer  cripple  our 
strength,  that  we  may  spare  the  weakness,  and  leave 
unpunished  the  past  crimes  of  our  enemy,  and  of  the 
neutrals  that  are  more  his  than  ours  ?  Why  starve  our 
enterprise  of  all  moral  enthusiasm,  by  proclaiming  that  it 
shall  take  every  circuit  to  avoid  doing  a  great  justice,  and 
rather  storm  every  barricaded  path  of  material  force  than 
pronounce  the  word  of  Right  ?  Is  it  not  thefact^  that  the 
post  of  barrier-state  is  vcuant  ^  Then  let  us  declare  it  so, 
and  see  whether  there  is  not  a  people  to  fill  it.  Do  you 
doubt  whether  there  are  Poles  in  Poland  ? — ^whether  Lord 
Dudley  Stewart  did  not  for  the  most  part  bring  them  to 
London,  and  make  them  tiresome  to  your  charity  ?  Have 
you  been  assured  at  the  clubs  and  in  the  salons  that  the 
Lithuanians  worship  the  Czar,  that  the  Volhynian  peasantry 
are  happier  than  ever  before,  that  the  country  has  been  glad 
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to  forget  its  history  and  forego  its  aspirations  ?  It  is  easy 
to  put  this  doctrine  to  a  better  test  than  the  assertion  of 
Austrian  fashionables  and  Prussian  officials,  on  which  alone 
it  rests.  Land  an  army  near  the  Gulf  of  Riga,  and  another 
at  Odessa  or  Otschakov ;  and  having  secured  the  coasts  as 
a  base,  advance  along  the  lines  of  the  great  rivers  with 
Polish  regiments  and  the  national  standards  in  the  van ;  let 
the  one  expedition  be  under  French,  the  other  under  English 
command ;  and  after  the  first  great  battle,  north  and  south, 
the  problem  will  find  its  spontaneous  solution,  whether  in 
Poland  the  allies  are  on  a  hostile  soil,  and  are  received  on 
their  march  as  invaders  or  as  liberators.  How  but  by  such 
experiment, — an  exigency  of  war  in  1856,  an  impossibility 
in  the  peace  before  and  after,— can  it  be  known  whether  the 
conditions  of  a  restored  nationality  remain?  Where  the 
question  is,  "What  hfe  yet  burns  in  a  race  so  long 
oppressed  ?  "  testimony  is  worthless,  diplomacy  is  sceptical, 
discussion  has  no  data;  the  people  themselves,  in  the 
languor  and  inertia  of  to-day,  know  nothing  of  the  spirit 
that  may  wake  in  them  to-morrow,  when  new  hopes  surprise 
them,  and  "  native  music  "  and  historic  banners  appeal  to 
them  again.  From  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  reality  will 
not  confess  itself  to  any  commission  of  inquiry ;  it  will 
yield  itself  up  only  to  the  interrogation  of  fact  The 
Western  Governments  find  themselves  at  the  very  crisis  for 
putting  the  question:  if  they  shrink  from  it,  will  it  be 
through  fear  of  its  failure,  or  through  fear  of  its  success  ? 

Thus  to  enter  upon  a  new  stage  of  the  war  would  be  at 
once  to  ennoble  our  alliance  with  France  and  to  cast  all 
our  European  relations  into  more  natural  shape.  The 
resuscitation  of  Poland  not  only  belongs  essentially  to  the 
Napoleonic  policy,  and  simply  carries  out  the  measures  of 
1 806  and  1809,  but  deeply  touches  the  sympathies  of  the 
French  people,  who  have  never  permitted  the  hopes  of  her 
exiles  to  pine  away.  If  it  be  true  that  under  the  pressure 
of  great  wants  and  scarce  supplies,  our  neighbours*  martial 
aeal  has  grown  precarious,  their  Emperor  has  but  to  pro- 
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nounce  the  word  "Warsaw,"  and  the  elastic  spirit  will 
return,  and  carry  him  on  flood-tide  over  every  bar  of  finance 
that  could  impede  his  way.  Nor  could  any  thing  so 
strengthen  the  ties  between  the  allied  countries  as  their 
union  in  a  positive  and  constructive,  as  well  as  a  mere 
negative  and  preventive  enterprise, — their  joint  committal  to 
a  bold  and  magnanimous  policy,  generous  to  one  European 
people  and  protective  to  all.  Of  all  the  parties  that  have 
reigned  in  Paris  during  the  last  thirty  years, — Legitimist, 
Orleanist,  Republican,  Bonapartist, — ^the  first  alone  is  in- 
different to  the  fate  of  Poland ;  nor  can  any  political 
interest  be  named  that  awakens  in  France  so  little  dissension 
and  rests  on  so  broad  a  base  of  public  support.  It  is  a 
noble  feature  in  the  character  of  the  French  nation,  that, 
while  still  unable  to  work  out  their  own  social  problem, 
they  have  ever  sympathized  with  foreign  struggles  of 
patriotism,  and  been  quick  to  pity  the  exiles  of  defeated 
liberty.  If,  as  we  believe,  this  is  the  deepest  and  most 
pervading  of  all  high  impulses  in  our  neighbours,  to  call  it 
into  healthy  action  is  their  best  preparation  for  dealing  with 
their  own  interior  difficulties — the  happiest  moral  gymnastic 
to  fill  the  interregnum  of  their  constitutional  existence^ 
When  the  time  shall  come  to  resume  their  civic  life,  they 
will  stand  before  Europe  as  liberators  of  others  even  when 
not  free  themselves, — ^as  having  accepted  indeed  a  dictator, 
but  one  who  could  interpret  their  generous  inspirations, 
and  was  not  afraid  to  ask  them  for  honourable  sacrifices. 
If  he  would  obliterate  painful  recollections,  and  provide  a 
future  worthy  of  ambition ;  and  if  we  are  in  alliance  with 
the  soundest,  choicest,  most  abiding  elements  of  his  nation, 
— we  must  take  the  mutual  pledge  to  a  new  political  creation 
on  the  plains  of  the  Dwina  and  the  Dnieper. 

Yet  not  a  creation,  but  a  resurrection.  And  here  lies  the 
peculiarity  of  the  present  complication,  that  the  direct  way 
out  of  it  is  by  a  path  not  revolutionary,  but  conservative ; 
not  cut  by  military  pioneers  through  the  forest  of  an 
impenetrable  future,  but  known  and  trodden  as  the  high* 
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way  of  history.  You  have  not  to  carve  out  with  the  sword 
a  conventional  state  without  physical  or  moral  landmarks, 
and  insulting  to  every  preconception  of  political  or  ethno- 
logical unity.  You  have  not,  like  the  first  Napoleon,  to 
make  new  surveys,  and  to  cover  the  walls  of  your  foreign 
office  with  maps  bewildering  to  last  season's  geography. 
You  have  but  to  take  Spruner's  Historic  AtiaSy  and  turn  the 
leaves  bcukwardtiXl  you  have  rid  yourself  of  the  great  Musco- 
vite upstart,  and  left  his  innovations  and  ofmayfiara  behind ; 
and  there,  with  tints  of  the  past  upon  it  to  separate  it 
from  the  Russian  waste  beyond,  lies  the  very  map  that 
you  may  send  to  your  political  engraver.  From  the  Car- 
pathians to  the  sources  of  the  Wolga,  and  spanning  Europe 
from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Baltic,  spreads  a  region  that  for 
centuries  has  been  a  realm ;  that  was  so  within  living 
memory;  that  has  a  common  language  and  proud  traditions 
to  unite  its  parts,  and  a  Western  Christianity  to  separate  it 
from  the  domains  of  the  Greek  church  on  the  east  and 
south ; — that  has,  for  its  area,  nearly  five  times  the  popula- 
tion and  produce  of  the  rest  of  European  Russia ;  and 
supplies  to  its  usurper's  army,  now  in  the  field  against  you, 
300,000  soldiers,  with  the  greater  part  of  the  horses,  the 
grain,  the  hemp,  the  hides,  that  mount  and  feed  and  equip 
them.  The  mode  in  which  this  land  was  stripped  of  its 
independence  is  kept  in  remembrance  by  universal  abhor- 
rence, and  is  admitted  by  all  parties, — yes,  even  by  the 
minor  accomplices  themselves, — to  be  unique  in  enormity 
among  political  crimes.  Frederick  the  Great  assures  us 
that  "  it  was  the  Empress  Catherine  who  proposed  the  par- 
tition. I  know,"  he  adds,  "  that  Europe  generally  believes 
that  the  partition  of  Poland  was  a  consequence  of  political 
intrigues  imputed  to  me.  However,  this  is  utterly  false. 
After  I  had  proposed  divers  intermediate  measures,  it 
became  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  partition  as  the 
sole  measure  that  could  prevent  general  war.  Appearances 
are  deceptive;  yet  it  is  by  these  that  the  public  judge. 
That  which  I  here  say  to  you  is  as  true  as  the  forty-eighth 
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proposition  of  Euclid."     Maria  Theresa  pronounced   the 
act  to  which  she  gave  her  reluctant  signature  to  be  not  only 
a  great  blot  upon  her  reign,  but  so  contrary  to  all  right,  that 
a  just  Providence  would  assuredly  avenge  it  on  succeeding 
times.      And   even   Russia,   though   her  empress  at  the 
moment  was  incapable  of  compunction,  has  thought  it 
decent  to  have  a  little  remorse  at  a  safe  distance.    In  1806, 
Alexander  said  to  some  Polish  generals :  "  The  partition 
of  Poland  is  a  great  injustice.     Had  I  been  on  the  throne 
at  that  period,  I  would  never  have  consented  to  it."     At 
the  congress  of  Vienna,  the  sincerity  of  this  profession  was 
put  to  the  test.     The  Duchy  of  Warsaw  having  been  re- 
stored to  its  independence  by  Napoleon,  the  leading  states- 
men of  the  allied  powers, — Talleyrand,  Castlereagh,  Met- 
ternich.    Stein,    Hardenberg,    Knesebeck, — concurred    in 
urging  the  re-establishment  of  Poland,  as  an  indispensable 
security  to  Europe.     The  Emperor  Alexander,  however, 
insisted  on  taking  the  kingdom  to  himself  and  occupying  its 
throne ;  only  to  be  merged  on  the  first  colourable  pretext 
into  a  province  of  his  empire.     Lord  Castlereagh  vainly 
endeavoured  to  change  Alexander's  resolution ;   and  the 
correspondence  between  them  manifests  so  strongly  the 
alarm  of  the  allies  at  the  Russian  pretensions,  and  exhibits, 
on  the  emperor's  side,  an  hypocrisy  and  rapacity  so  odious, 
that,  were  it  not  for  the  confusion  of  the  Elba-escape  and 
the  Hundred  Days,  the  concession  ultimately  made  with  so 
much  weakness  to  so  much  wickedness  would  be  utterly 
inexplicable.     The  clearness  with  which  the  German  states- 
men saw  the  danger  of  yielding  to  the  Russian  demands 
may  be  judged  by  the  following  impressive  words  of  Knese- 
beck,— a  man,  be  it  observed,  who  detested  the  Poles  with 
true  Prussian  intensity : 

"  The  future  expects  from  us  that  we  should  consolidate 
that  which  the  exigencies  of  the  times  has  produced.  The 
common  interests  now  felt  by  Europe  must  be  preserved, 
guaranteed,  strengthened  for  the  future.  .  .  .  Picture  to 
yourself  the  Turks  driven  out  of  Europe ; — ^what  would  be 
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the  result  ?  Either  Russia  would  establish  herself  in  the 
country,  or  a  separate  Greek  empire  would  be  founded 
there.  Now  is  it  desirable,  either  to  render  Russia  more 
powerful  even  than  she  is  at  present,  and  to  have  to  cope  with 
the  colossus  on  that  side  also,  or  to  found  a  Greek  state, 
which  the  influence  of  Russia,  as  r^ards  reKgion,  com- 
merce, and  other  relations,  would  soon  transform  into 
a  Russian  colony  ?  .  .  .  If  Poland  be  not  re-partitioned 
between  the  conterminous  countries,  such  as  it  was  in  1805, 
there  are  but  two  alternatives  open  for  that  country  :  either 
it  must  become  a  Russian  province  or  an  independent  state. 
In  the  latter  case,  the  power  of  Austria  and  Prussia  will 
counterbalance  that  of  the  new  state ;  and  though  its  pos- 
sessions may  form  a  topographical  projection  of  their  terri- 
tory, this  will  not  be  more  dangerous  to  them  than  if  those 
countries  belonged  to  a  state  even  beforehand  stronger  than 
they.  One  hundred  thousand  Poles  stationed  near  Lenczyc 
may  be  counterbalanced  by  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  Prussians  collected  near  Posen  or  Bromberg ;  but 
five  hundred  thousand  Russians  stationed  near  Lenczyc 
would  blow  up  the  Prussian  monarchy.  As  regards  the 
first  of  these  suppositions,  the  position  of  the  Polish  terri- 
tories would  be  disagreeable  and  annoying  to  Prussia ;  as 
regards  the  second,  the  position  of  the  Russian  territories 
threatens  the  very  existence^  destroys  the  independence  of 
Prussia,  One  may  submit  to  the  first ;  in  presence  of  the 
second  life  loses  its  value  /  .  .  .  Where  an  interest  of  such 
magnitude  is  concerned,  the  gain  of  a  few  square  miles  of 
territory  or  of  a  few  thalers  of  revenue  ought  not  to  be 
taken  into  consideration.  .  .  .  Austria  and  Prussia  have  no 
reason  to  fear  the  Poles  taking  the  offensive.  .  .  .  The  Car- 
pathian Mountains  form  the  true  frontiers  of  Austria.  .  .  . 
Prussia  would  attain  her  object  if  she  were  to  advance  from 
the  Druenca  to  the  Vistula.  The  safety  of  the  states  there- 
fore requires  that  care  be  taken  to  re-establish  Poland  in  her 
integrity,  with  the  exception  of  the  territories  necessary  for 
our  security ;  that  is  to  say,  that  sincere  and  energetic  en- 
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deavours  should  be  made  to  form  Poland  again  into  a  sepa- 
rate state,  into  an  independent  state,  governed  by  sovereigns 
who  shall  occupy  no  other  throne.  Should  Russia  refuse  to 
consent  to  the  integral  restoration  of  Poland,  her  plans  of 
universal  empire  will  become  patent,  the  liberty  of  Europe 
will  be  threatened  from  this  side,  and  another  war  for  the 
purpose  of  saving  the  independence  of  the  other  states  will 
not  be  far  distant."  * 

That  war  is  upon  us  to-day ;  and  the  mistake  as  well  ds 
the  guilt  of  the  extinction  of  Poland  is  admitted  on  all  sides. 
With  a  rare  unanimity,  politicians  of  every  class, — Lords 
Lyndhurst  and  Harrowby,  Sir  R.  Peel  and  Mr.  Roebuck, — 
concur  here  in  their  verdict ;  and  there  is  everywhere  a 
ready-made  feeling  and  preconception  to  which,  in  times  of 
difficulty,  it  is  the  statesman's  highest  advantage  to  be  able 
to  appeal.  A  policy  in  reversal  of  a  great  crime  is  in  itself 
a  power ;  and  a  minister  who  shapes  into  action  the  public 
remorse  of  forty  years,  and  arms  himself  with  the  recorded 
indignation  of  the  civilized  world,  is  master  of  priceless 
elements  of  success.  Why  should  France  and  England 
forego  this  moral  superiority  ?  They  Wve  carefully  retained 
it  in  their  possession,  through  the  intervening  period,  by 
protest  against  the  annexation  in  1830  and  the  suppression 
of  the  Republic  of  Cracow  in  1846.  It  is  irreproachably 
theirs  to  use  whenever  occasion  arises  ;  and  their  statesmen 
must  know  that  now,  if  ever,  the  hour  strikes. 

Nor  do  we  believe  the  right  to  re-establish  the  old 
military  frontier  of  Germany  to  be  embarrassed  by  any 
insuperable  difficulty.  You  want  to  be  secure  from  the 
aggressive  designs  of  St.  Petersburg.  The  very  nation 
which,  with  Hungary  and  Venice,  long  garrisoned  Eastern 
Europe  against  the  Ottoman  advance,  still  lives  upon  the 
soil,  and  is  ready  for  the  same  duty  against  a  new  barbarism. 
It  is  easy  to  desire  and  imagine  a  better  protection,  to  com- 
plain of  the  responsibility  of  re-creating  it,  and  to  draw 
pictures  of  possible    failure.     But  where  is  the  practical 

*  **Thc  Polish  Question  from  the  German  Point  of  View,"  p.  28. 
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measure  of  protection  comparable  with  this  in  facility  and 
completeness  ?    Will  you  be  content  with  dismantling  the 
maritime  fortresses  of  the  Czar,  and  keeping  his  war-ships 
under  water  ?     His  power  is  not  naval,  but  continental ; 
and  it  is  by  land  that  he  will  win  the  coasts  of  the  Archi- 
pelago and  the  North  Sea.   Will  you  find  your  trusty  police 
in  the  vigour  of  Turkey  ?  or  in  the  good  faith  and  power  of 
Austria  ?    Will  you  set  up  the  Principalities  to  keep  watch 
and  ward  for  you  ?     It  has  already  exceeded  all  the  re- 
sources of  your  diplomacy  and  arms  to  save  them  from  a 
double    invasion    and    every  curse  permitted  by  the  in- 
dulgence of  a  Vienna  war-office.     Besides,  is  it  easier  to 
consolidate  a  new  people,  or  to  bid  an  old  one  rise  from  its 
oppression  and  live  again  ?    Nations  are  not  made  in  a  day, 
or  extinguished  in  a  generation  ;  but,  in  spite  of  energetic 
protocols,  clean  or  dusty,  remain  for  you  a  weakness  or  a 
power  according  to  laws  of  God  that  are  never  moth-eaten. 
If  the  Western  Powers,  releasing  themselves  and  each  other 
from  their  original  disclaimer  of  territorial  designs,  were  to 
plant  themselves  on  the  Euxine,  they  would  expose  them- 
selves to  the  charge  of  selfish  aggrandisement  and  uncalled- 
for  harshness  towards  a  vanquished  foe.     In  short,  whilst 
Russia  protrudes  with  her  choicest  provinces  into  the  midst 
of  Europe,  with  her  grasping  right  hand  suspended  over 
Prussia  and    her  left  over  Austria,  holding  both  in  per- 
manent asphyxia,  it  is  vain  to  seek  for  any  real  arrest  of  her 
great  game.     It  is  a  visible  check-mate ;  and  play  as  you 
will  the  little  pawns  that  are  scattered  on  the  board,  they 
must  all  be  knocked  off  in  turn,  and  the  stake  be  lost. 

On  the  other  hand,  let  Poland  be  once  interposed 
between  Europe  and  the  Muscovite,  and  hold  its  line  of 
posts  from  sea  to  sea ;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  continental 
question  that  is  not  simplified,  or  a  small  progressive  state 
that  does  not  receive  a  new  value  in  the  scale.  No  remark 
is  more  common  and  less  wise  than  that  the  German  states, 
being  the  most  deeply  interested  in  dangers  from  the  east, 
ought  to  take  the  lead  in  any  reconstruction  of  Poland  and 
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resistance  to  Russia.     Precisely  because  their  interest  is  so 
intense,  their  participation  is  impossible.     They  are  para- 
lyzed by  their  dependent  position,  and  cannot  take  the 
initiative  in  a  move  which  nevertheless  they  would  gladly 
see  accomplished.     They  took  their  slices  of  Polish  territory 
against  their  own  convictions,  and  because  otherwise  Russia 
would  have  seized  the  whole ;  and,  to  be  delivered  from 
contact  with  their  terrible  patron,  they  would  readily  give 
them  back,  with  some  slight  and  unimportant  exception. 
The  pamphlet  of  "  The  German  Statesman  "  discusses  this 
question  most;  ably,  and  shows  that  the  Courts  of  Vienna 
and  Berlin  have  far  stronger   grounds  than  in  181 5  for 
desiring  to  see  a  sovereign  state  at  Warsaw ;  and  are  not 
likely  tenaciously  to  withhold    the    contribution  of  their 
Polish  provinces,    if   the    sacrifice    be    reasonably   com- 
pensated, and  do  not  include  the  Dantzic  littoral  connect- 
ing East  Prussia  with  West.     Indeed,  the  German  question 
would  be  thus  disencumbered  from  an  entanglement  which, 
had  there  been  no  other  difficulty,  would  have  sufficed  in 
1848  to  prevent  its  solution.     No  nationality  is  more  in- 
tolerant of  foreign  elements  than  the  Teutonic;  and  the 
determination  of  Austria  to  be  admitted  integrally  into  the 
projected  German  unity,  bringing  all  her  non-German  sub- 
jects with  her,  was  one  main  topic  of  hopeless  dissension  at 
the  Frankfort  assembly ;  while  the  duplicity  of  Prussia,  in 
first  commencing  and  then  cancelling  the  separate  organi- 
zation of  Posen,  embroiled  the  proceedings  from  another 
side.     "  What  to  do  with  the  Poles,"  was  the  provoking 
problem  that  broke  in   upon   the  game  and   marred  it ; 
bringing  Russian  threats  to  bear  upon  the  deliberatiotl,  and 
with  their  dull  pressure  finally  wear  out  the  paroxysm  of 
German    enthusiasm.     Had    Poland   existed  as  an  inde- 
pendent   state,  the  experiment  at  Frankfort   would  have 
been  sheltered  from  the  disturbance  of  St.  Petersburg,  and 
cleared  from  an  obtrusive  foreign  element  that  gave  it  an 
artificial  complexity.     The  non-existence  of  Poland  is  the 
vassalage  of  Germany. 
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The  effect  of  a  restoration  on  the  Vistula  would  no  doubt 
be  to  alter  the  present  balance  between  the  two  great  Ger- 
man states.  Prussia,  compensated  for  the  loss  of  Posen  at 
the  expense  of  a  few  mediatized  grand-^ukes,  would  gain, 
not  only  in  compactness,  but  in  influence,  by  becoming 
purely  German,  Her  political  risks  would  be  diminished ; 
her  probable  future  aggrandized.  Austria,  on  the  other 
hand,  is,  in  the  first  place,  less  easy  to  compensate  for  the 
surrender  of  Galicia ;  and,  in  the  next,  is  brought,  by  the 
reappearance  of  Poland,  visibly  nearer  to  the  dangers  that 
always  menace  her  empire.  A  free  nation  on  one  side  of 
the  Carpathians  cannot  coexist  with  a  suppressed  people  on 
the  other :  Vienna  will  not  proceed  far  in  the  '^  assimilation 
of  Hungary  "  in  the  face  of  an  independent  Warsaw.  In- 
deed, we  are  astonished  that  this  consideration  did  not 
occur  to  the  "  German  Statesman  "  as  fatal  to  his  proposal 
that  the  Principalities  be  given  as  the  equivalent  for  Galicia: 
provinces  which  a  successful  rising  in  Hungary  would  wholly 
cut  off  from  communication  with  the  rest  of  the  empire, 
would  be  but  insecure  payment  for  the  recognition  of  a  free 
Poland.  Western  Europe  will  never  consent,  we  trust,  to 
prejudice  the  Himgarian  cause  by  surrendering  the  Sieben- 
biirgen  to  the  Austrian  embrace,  and  perpetuating  the 
tyranny  that  now  wantons  at  Bucharest  and  Jassy.  It  is 
time  that  the  Viennese  empire  be  stopped  in  its  progress 
eastwards, — be  cut  off  from  Russian  contact, — and  be 
brought  within  the  salutary  influence  of  Western  opinion 
and  civilized  rivalries.  So  devoutly  Cathqlic  a  state  is  unfit 
to  govern  countries  of  Greek  or  mixed  religions ;  and  we 
would  rather  see  her  extension  further  up  the  Danube  than 
further  down.  Old  as  her  evil  ways  are,  we  should  not 
despair  of  amendment,  did  she  act  as  a  purely  South- 
German  power,  from  her  own  hereditary  states  as  a  centre. 
At  all  events,  indemnification  for  Galicia  must  be  so  devised 
as  rather  to  consolidate  Germany  than  to  distribute  Austria. 

If  the  restoration  of  Poland  is  a  step  towards  German 
unity  on  the  one  hand,  and  towards  Hungarian  indepen- 
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dence  on  the  other,  it  releases  the  Danubian  Provinces 
from  Muscovite  intrigues  and  periodic  foreign  occupation. 
Moldavia,  l)dng  between  Hungary  and  Poland,  Wallachia 
between  Hungary  and  Turkey,  would  be  able  to  develop 
their  resources,  and  wield  their  institutions,  undisturbed  by 
the  presence  of  aggressive  states.  There  seems  no  urgent 
call  for  any  change  in  their  old  relations  to  the  Porte,  which 
were  faulty  chiefly  from  sources  of  weakness  and  interference 
which  would  then  be  cut  off.  The  three  states, — Poland, 
Hungary,  Turkey, — historically  trained  to  common  action 
in  various  combinations,  would  form  natural  allies ;  and 
each  one  of  them  having  a  separate  and  deepest  grudge 
against  Russia,  their  union,  secured  not  less  by  moral  than 
by  material  interests,  would  effectually  bar  the  advance  of 
a  Tartar  power  upon  Europe.  It  is  the  fashion  with  diplo- 
matists of  the  conventional  school  to  profess  reliance  on 
Austria  as  holding  the  Eastern  Protectorate  of  the  Con- 
tinent. But  except  among  sexagenarian  statesmen  and 
their  blind  followers,  we  venture  to  say  there  is  not  a  well- 
informed  politician  in  Europe  who  does  not  know  the  vanity 
of  this  reliance,  and  feel  perfectly  assured  that  the  real 
alternative  for  the  civilized  world  is,  to  succumb  to  "  the 
paramount  destinies,'^  or  to  establish  the  cordon  of  free 
states.  Whatever  may  ultimately  become  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  in  Europe,  the  fate  of  Constantinople  is,  by  their 
creation,  rescued  from  prejudgment,  and  detachment  from 
the  reversionary  legacies  of  Peter  the  Great.  Time  is  thus 
secured  for  the  undisturbed  operation  of  natural  causes, 
political  and  ethnological,  in  the  East ;  and  the  problem, 
removed  from  the  presence  of  a  dictatorial  coercion,  and 
surrounded  by  new  and  healthier  conditions,  cannot  fail  to 
receive  a  less  fatal  solution  than  we  should  otherwise  appre- 
hend. By  that  time  Italy  will  be  something  more,  we  trusty 
than  a  "geographical  expression";  and  the  Mediterranean, 
no  longer  surrounded  by  one  power  and  many  weaknesses, 
will  have  escaped  the  risk  of  becoming  either  "  a  French 
lake  "  or  an  appendage  to  the  Euxine. 
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tinent  to  be  found"  They  know  the  significance  of 
Mettemich's  emphatic  warning  to  Hardenberg, — "that 
posterity  would  never  forgive  this  generation,  if  the 
opportunity  were  lost  of  limiting  Russia  by  the  re-establish- 
ment of  Poland ;  and  that  Austria  had  better  perish  than 
permit  the  annexation  of  Warsaw."*  They  see  clearly 
enough  the  truth  of  Lord  Castlereagh's  assertion,  that  "  if 
Russia  is  hereafter  to  wield  a  Polish  national  army  as  a 
new  and  most  formidable  instrument  of  war,"  —  the 
adjacent  powers  cannot  live  in  security  and  peace,  in  the 
presence  of  such  a  military  power,  when  stript  of  their 
frontiers ;  nor  will  Europe  feel  satisfied  with  that  equili- 
brium for  its  daily  protection  which  requires  its  whole 
military  power  to  be  displaced  and  put  in  motion  upon 
every  aberration  of  a  particular  state  from  the  line  of 
duty."t  They  know  that  time  has  detracted  nothing  from 
the  justice  of  these  sentiments.  But  financial  necessity  in 
the  one  country,  parliamentary  government  in  the  other, 
has  established  a  habit  of  political  dependence  on  middle- 
class  and  moneyed  opinion, — an  opinion  sensitive  to 
sacrifice,  inapprehensive  of  historical  relations,  and 
sceptical  of  international  dangers.  Hence  our  statesmen 
fear  to  rely  upon  their  own  convictions ;  and  act  less  on 
the  policy  they  would  ultimately  approve  than  on  computa- 
tion of  the  support  immediately  at  hand.  At  the  present 
crisis  this  moral  cowardice  is,  we  believe,  a  complete 
mistake.  Let  them  frankly  ask  support  from  the  two 
nations  for  a  bold  and  statesman-like  enterprise  in  Poland, 
and  party  feeling  and  selfish  discontent  will  be  unable  to 
show  their  heads.  Let  them  ask  no  leave  and  no  advice 
at  Vienna  and  Berlin ;  and,  if  they  only  contrive  to 
succeed,  they  will  get  plenty  of  support  even  thence.  The 
pressure  of  Russia  once  lifted  off,  German  sentiments  will 
begin  to  return ;  the  opinions  of  a  better  age  of  German 
statesmen  will  recover  their  weight;    and  the  shuffling 

*  **  Gervinus's  Geschichte  des  I9ten  Jahrhunderts,"  i.  209. 

t  '*  Castlereagh  Correspondence  with  the  Emperor  Alexander,"  p.  23* 
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neutrality  of  courts  be  exchanged  for  the  hearty  good-will 
of  peoples. 

The  policy  which  we  have  indicated  could  not  fail  to 
alter  the  attitude  of  the  Northern  as  well  as  the  German 
powers.  In  the  absence  of  any  counterbalancing  State 
upon  the  Baltic  except  the  Prussian  and  the  Scandinavian 
as  at  present  defined,  it  is  vain  to  expect  active  co-operation 
in  the  war  from  Denmark  or  Sweden.  As  on  the  Continent, 
so  within  the  Sound,  we  encounter  nothing  but  Russia  at 
first-hand  or  Russia  at  second-hand ; — ^but  still  every  where 
Russia.  Has  she  not  a  reversionary  interest  in  the  Danish 
crown  ?  Does  she  not  stand  virtually  at  the  gates  of  Stock- 
holm ?  Is  it  forgotten  by  either,  how  she  took  Norway 
from  the  one  to  give  it  to  the  other,  and  awarded  Finland 
to  herself?  Has  she  not,  within  two  years,  set  her  thievish 
eyes  on  Finmark,  and  despatched  "  summer  travellers  "  to 
survey  by  stealth  the  lines  of  road,  and  take  soundings  in 
Fiords  where  the  water  is  never  frozen  and  the  largest  navy 
might  always  lie  ?  In  the  face  of  a  neighbour  whose  power 
and  inclinations  are  alike  unchastened,  what  help  can  these 
second-rate  states  dare  to  give  us  ?  King  Oscar  may  well 
fear  that  Finland,  if  restored  to  him  at  the  expense  of  a 
Russia  otherwise,  entire,  would  be  but  a  fatal  gift,  which  no 
outside  Atlantic  alliances  could  enable  him  to  hold ;  and 
which  would  never  be  repaid  without  a  huge  territorial  usury, 
if  not  the  forfeiture  of  a  crown.  But  with  a  restored 
Poland  at  Riga  it  would  be  otherwise.  The  territories 
bordering  on  the  Neva  would  be  enclosed  between  two 
states  with  no  probable  causes  of  mutual  collision,  and  with 
a  common  paramount  interest  in  preventing  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  the  Czars.  An  advance  on  Finland  could  be  taken 
in  the  rear  from  Courland.  The  whole  group  of  countries 
now  paralyzed  by  a  terror  that  is  ubiquitous  would  breathe 
2^ain,  and  be  free  both  to  develop  their  interior  life  and  to 
ally  themselves  by  their  natural  affinities.  North  Germany, 
now  misrepresented  by  its  courts  and  benumbed  by  its 
officialism,  would  assert  its  true  genius  again,  and  escape 
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from  federal  intrigues  and  military  drill  into  national 
existence.  The  lands  of  the  Northmen  and  the  Danes,  so 
akin  to  our  own  in  habits,  language  and  feeling,  would  join 
us  in  defending  the  freedom  of  the  seas,  in  favouring  the 
development  of  secondary  nations,  and  checking  any  ten- 
dency to  huge  uniformity  of  empire.  The  countries  of 
Luther,  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  of  the  Princes  of 
Orange  would  own  with  us  the  deep  pledges  which  their 
history  and  ours  has  given  to  the  Reformation  ;  and  refuse 
to  surrender  the  principles  of  Protestant  civilization  to  any 
returning  sacerdotalism.  And  wherever,  as  in  Sardinia,  in 
Poland  (may  we  not  add,  in  Italy  and  in  Hungary  ?)  the 
aspiration  after  political  liberty  has  sprung  direct  out  of  the 
bosom  of  the  old  church  without  passing  through  the 
medium  of  a  religious  revolution,  the  alliance  of  France, 
Catholic,  but  not  papal,  with  England,  conservative  though 
Protestant  and  Free,  against  the  living  embodiment  of 
hierarchical  and  military  aggression,  may  well  set  at  rest 
ecclesiastic  scruples,  and  show  that  around  the  standard 
now  raised  the  progressive  tendencies  of  civilized  Europe, 
be  the  baptism  that  consecrates  them  what  it  may,  are 
assembling  themselves  for  mutual  protection.  England  is 
prepared  to  be  faithful  to  such  an  alliance.  She  is  falsely 
accused,  as  an  entire  people,  of  selfish  indifference  to  the 
political  courses  of  the  out-lying  world.  Show  her  a  nation, 
or  group  of  nations,  free  of  the  soldier,  free  of  the  priest, 
reverent  to  law,  resolute  for  justice,  trusting  in  reality  and 
truth ;  and  we  believe  she  will  own,  at  any  sacrifice,  her 
natural  affinity.  Till  international  relations  are  determined 
less  by  dynastic  diplomacy  and  more  by  these  inartificial 
attractions,  European  societies  must  remain  in  the  most 
precarious  condition.  From  the  Tuscan  Sea  to  the  North 
Cape,  the  Continent  has  scarcely  a  government  that  is  not 
either  paralyzed  or  retrograde — ^that  either  dares  to  win  or 
has  not  utterly  forfeited  the  active  loyalty  of  its  best  sub- 
jects. Yet  in  every  country  the  elements  of  regeneration 
abound,  either  motionless  in  despondency  or  wildly  tossing 
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about  for  want  of  sympathy  and  guidance.  In  the  east  of 
Europe  is  a  power  that  systematically  uses  for  her  own  ends 
the  weaknesses,  the  jealousies,  the  fears,  the  bigotries  of 
courts  and  hierarchies.  In  the  west  let  there  be,  in  expres- 
sion of  its  own  genius  and  for  the  well-being  of  the  world, 
an  alliance  around  which  the  strength,  the  aspirations,  the 
hopes  and  highest  faith  of  nations  may  rally  and  find  sup- 
port. We  ask  for  no  propagandism,  but  only  for  self-protec- 
tion to  the  ripest  fruits  of  political  experience  and  developed 
Christianity.  We  would  raise  a  breakwater  against  any 
return  of  the  tide  of  barbarism,  which  has  now  had  its  ebb 
of  centuries,  and  which  nothing  but  the  fierce  east-wind 
can  hurl  upon  us  again.  And  the  contribution  to  these 
ends  for  which  we  pray  in  1856  is — a  campaign  in 
Poland. 


XIII. 


THE    SIJVVE    EMPIRE   OF    THE   WEST* 


If  to  be  moved  by  the  same  events  and  eager  about  the 
same,  issues  be  a  natural  evidence  of  sympathy  and  friend- 
ship, never  was  an  instinctive  congeniality  more  intensely 
marked  than  between  England  and  America  during  the 
past  autumn.  The  elections  in  the  United  States  have 
been  watched  with  an  interest  rarely  felt  in  the  domestic 
concerns  of  a  distant  country :  and  the  steamer  that  brought 
Mr.  Buchanan's  numbers  was  held  to  be  charged  with  a 
more  momentous  message  than  the  telegraph  which 
declared  the  vote  for  the    "  Elected  of  December."    Nor 

*  "  America  Free,  or  America  Slave  :  an  Address  on  the  State  of  the 
Country,  delivered  by  John  Jay,  Esq.,  at  Bedford,  Westchester  County, 
New  York,  October  8th,  1856." 

*•  A  History  of  the  Struggle  for  Slavery  Extension  or  Restriction  in 
the  United  States  from  the  Declaration  of  Independence  to  the  Present 
Day."  By  Horace  Greeley.  New  York,  1856. 
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Edinburgh  Review^  and  of  Mr.  Sumner's  Speech  of  the  19th  and  20th 
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had  our  own  British  affairs  any  thing  to  do  with  this  excite- 
ment. It  was  a  genuine  self-identification  with  a  struggle 
every-way  great, — ^great  in  its  principle,  great  in  its  scale, 
great  in  its  consequences :  and  every  thing  was  forgot 
except  indignation  at  the  lawless  wrongs  which  preceded 
and  embittered  it,  and  admiration  of  the  men  by  whom 
they  had  been  worthily  denounced.  No  doubt  our  English 
sympathies  have  been  all  on  one  side,  and  that  the  defeated 
one  :  but  for  no  other  reason  than  prevails  with  patriots  of 
Massachusetts  or  New  York;  because  resistance  to  the 
Southern  policy  appears  essential  to  the  true  glory  of  the 
Republic  and  the  best  hopes  of  the  world.  If  we  are 
disappointed  and  disquieted  at  the  issue  of  the  contest,  it 
is  because  we  could  desire  better  guarantees  for  the  peace, 
the  freedom,  the  permanently  high  example,  of  an  empire 
nearest  in  kindred  and  yoimgest  in  promise. 

The  suspense,  with  all  its  party  exaggerations,  is  now  at 
an  end.  The  Legislature  of  the  United  States  is  settled 
for  two  years,  the  Executive  for  four.  The  men  are  already 
named,  who  are  to  impress  a  direction  on  one  of  the 
critical  periods  of  human  history :  and  during  the  lull  which 
intervenes  between  their  appointment  and  their  action, 
while  their  purposes  are  taking  silent  shape  in  their  minds, 
the  hour  is  favourable  for  an  estimate  of  their  position  and 
probable  policy. 

Not  for  the  first  time, — ^perhaps  for  the  last, — ^the  terrible 
problem  of  Slavery,  long  the  secret  haunt,  has  become  the 
open  battle-field  of  American  politics.  In  the  recent 
strife  of  parties,  this  topic  furnished  the  sole  issue  to  be 
tried.  In  place  of  the  delicate  silence,  usually  enforced  by 
the  code  of  democratic  politeness,  towards  the  "peculiar 
institution,"  the  journals,  the  halls,  the  "stumps,"  have 
exhausted  the  resources  of  political  eloquence  in  its  attack 
and  defence.  This  public  discussion  even  in  Congress,  of 
a  subject  long  sealed-up  under  official  and  popular  prohibi- 
tion, is  regarded  by  many  simple-minded  persons  as  a 
cheering  sign  that  "the  question  is  making  way."    They 
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remember  the  time  when  a  profound  unconsciousness  of 
this  evil  seemed  to  possess  the  country, — when  you  might 
read  through  the  whole  literature  of  the  Union  (advertise- 
ments excepted)  without  suspecting  the  existence  of  a 
slave, — or  when  the  right  of  petition  and  the  liberty  of 
debate  were  refused  at  Washington  to  the  hopes  and  con- 
science of  the  North.  Comparing  this  unhealthy  suppression 
with  the  free  speech  of  the  past  summer,  they  celebrate  the 
dawn  and  anticipate  the  victory,  of  the  daylight  now  let  in. 
Alas !  they  forget  that  the  silent  and  suspended  interval 
of  every  strife  is  simply  the  hour  of  watchful  equipoise, 
while  each  combatant  can  barely  hold  his  own  :  and  that 
when  the  shout  is  first  raised,  it  only  means  that  one  of 
the  foes  feels  himself  strong  enough  to  rush  upon  the  other, 
and  tells  not  whether  the  advance  be  from  the  evil  or  the 
good.  In  the  present  instance,  what  is  it  that  has  broken 
the  ominous  silence  ?  Is  it  that  the  reforming  spirit  has 
recovered  its  feet  and  renewed  the  fight  ?  Is  it  not  rather 
that  the  oppressor's  fear  is  gone,  and  he  exchanges  his 
dumb  feint  for  loud  audacity  ?  For  a  while  the  South  was 
content  with  stopping  the  mouth  of  the  New-England 
States :  but  now  she  prefers  to  speak  out  for  herself,  and 
cane  the  bare  head  of  Senatorial  reply.  The  debate  in 
Congress  has  arisen,  not  in  concession  to  Northern  rights, 
but  in  the  service  of  Southern  treachery  and  aggression, — 
to  legalize  a  breach  of  public  faith  and  force  the  stipulated 
limits  of  slavery.  It  only  proves,  we  fear,  that  shame  has 
been  cast  aside ;  and  that  the  time  is  past  when  mere 
words  on  the  floor  of  the  House  are  terrible. 

The  Englishman,  having  once  upon  a  time  paid  twenty 
millions  to  redeem  his  negroes,  and  being  moreover  a 
decent  Christian,  never  doubts  that  slavery  is  a  doomed 
institution,  and  habitually  speaks  as  if  it  were  nearly  worn 
out.  He  resents  it  as  a  reflection  both  on  the  efficacy  of 
his  own  good  example  and  on  the  Providence  of  the  world, 
if  you  hint  that  this  iniquity  may  yet  have  its  lease  renewed. 
All  his  strongest  feelings  and  most  fixed  ideas  render  him 
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inaccessible  to  such  an  apprehension :  his  instincts  of 
justice,  his  political  economy,  his  respect  for  Brother 
Jonathan  who  thrashed  him  and  set  up  for  himself,  his 
admiration  of  Washington  and  the  great  Republic,  his 
trust  in  the  veracity  of  their  declaration  "All  men  are 
bom  free  and  equal," — combine  to  assure  him,  that,  some- 
how or  other,  emancipation  cannot  be  far  off.  The  faith 
in  Right  which  this  opinion  involves, — ^the  slowness  to 
believe  in  any  triumph  of  Wrong, — ^we  honour  in  the 
highest  degree;  and  we  accept  with  intense  conviction 
their  predictions  as  to  the  ultimate  issues  of  human  things. 
But  "  the  end  is  not  yet ; "  nor  are  "  the  times  and  the 
seasons  "  to  be  ascertained  by  the  justest  light  of  faith  and 
sentiment.  The  proximate  Future  is  determined  by  the 
recent  Past :  and  if  historical  prevision  is  attainable  at  all, 
it  can  only  be  by  carefully  laying  down  the  lines  of  tendency 
that  run  through  the  present  century  and  tracing  whither 
they  converge.  There  is  an  abusive  reliance  on  Eternal 
Rectitude  which  makes  good  men  blind  to  the  real  forces 
of  human  wickedness  and  incredulous  of  the  possible 
vitality  of  wrong.  They  talk  about  "  trust  in  a  principle." 
But  the  best  "  principle "  in  the  world  is  not  alive ;  and 
will  effect  just  nothing  at  all,  if  let  alone,  or  merely  blazoned 
forth  in  speech  and  print.  Not  till  it  gets  hold  of  living 
men  and  works  itself  out  at  their  finger-ends,  not  till  it 
passes  from  abstract  to  concrete,  from  moral  to  material, 
is  the  smallest  hope  to  be  entertained  of  it.  We  know  not 
which  is  most  to  be  deplored,  in  this  matter  of  American 
Slavery; — the  conservative  quietude  which  is  content  to 
invoke  the  influence  of  "truth  and  time;" — or  the 
abolitionist  repudiation  of  "political  action."  Busy  false- 
hood will  do  more,  we  fear,  in  the  briefest  "  time,"  than 
idle  "  truth  "  in  an  eternity.  And  in  dealing  with  an  evil 
subsisting  by  artifice  of  law,  strengthened  by  constitutional 
compact,  and  penetrating  the  entire  policy  of  the  State, 
to  renounce  "  political  action  "  seems  very  like  objecting  to 
"  medical  action  "  in  a  case  of  poisoning,  or  "  typographical 
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action "  in  confutation  of  a  book.  The  plea  that  every 
resort  to  the  ballot-box  implies  allegiance  to  a  constitution 
which  recognizes  slavery,  is  so  puerile,  that  we  presume 
there  is  some  other  than  this  ostensible  ground, — some 
local  difficulty — some  unexpressed  antipathy, — at. the  base 
of  this  extraordinary  resolve.  We  rejoice  to  observe  that 
the  present  crisis  has  emancipated  some  of  the  noblest  of 
a  noble  band  from  a  scruple  so  disabling.  For  the  personal 
devotedness  and  heroism  of  many  Abolitionists,  and  for 
the  genius  and  accomplishments  of  some,  we  avow  the 
highest  admiration :  and  in  the  stern  work  of  awakening 
the  public  conscience  and  baffling  every  hope  of  a  hush-up, 
they  have  done  good  service.  But  the  problem  which  they 
start  they  do  not  help  to  solve.  To  the  foreigner  their 
public  organs  are  repulsive  from  their  violence.  To  the 
statesman  their  programme  of  "  immediate  emancipation  " 
is  absurd  to  begin  with,  and  becomes  mere  trifling  at  the 
end  of  twenty  years.  To  the  moralist,  their  refusal  to 
mediate  between  the  inherited  evil  and  the  desired  escape, 
— their  short-cut  through  all  sympathy  with  the  slaveholders' 
difficulty, — must  appear  a  virtual  confession  of  incapacity 
to  deal  with  the  elements  of  a  vast  and  complicated 
question.  We  are  far  from  admitting  the  assertion  that 
they  have  retarded  the  solution  of  the  great  problem  :  but 
their  function  as  a  party  is  to  supply  rather  incentives  to 
the  conflict  than  wisdom  to  achieve  the  victory. 

To  judge  of  the  prospects  of  American  Slavery,  it  is 
necessary  to  watch  the  changes  it  has  undergone,  in  area,  in 
population,  in  strength  of  economical  interest,  in  hold  on 
political  party  and  social  opinion,  during  the  last  seventy 
years. 

During  the  War  of  Independence,  there  was  no  State 
whose  soil  was  without  its  bondsmen.  But  that  struggle 
awakened  sentiments  which  put  slavery  to  the  blush  :  and 
as  early  as  1783,  the  phrase  in  the  Massachusetts  Bill  of 
Rights,  "  All  men  are  born  free  and  equal,"  was  declared, 
in  the  Supreme  Court  at  Boston,  to  bar  slave-holding  in 
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that  State.  The  judges  of  New  Hampshire  attributed  to 
the  same  words  the  effect  of  securing  freedom  to  every 
child  subsequently  bom.  The  example  spread  immediately 
to  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island.  Before  1790,  the 
further  introduction  of  slaves  had  been  prohibited  in  five 
other  States,  including  Virginia  and  Maryland,  and  pro- 
vision had  been  made  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  for  the  exemption  from  bondage  of  all  future- 
bom  persons.  Everywhere,  except  in  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  the  tendency  declared  itself  against  Slavery :  but 
nowhere  was  the  "  institution "  entirely  absent.  In  this 
early  and  mixed  state  of  things,  the  social  colouring  was 
much  more  homogeneous  than  we  are  apt  to  imagine  :  and 
a  later  season  was  required  to  bring  out  the  distinctive 
shades.  Throwing  back,  however,  into  the  servile  territory 
the  States  which,  like  Virginia,  did  not  follow  up  their  good 
beginnings,  and  claiming  as  free  soil  only  those  that  con- 
summated their  emancipative  acts,  we  find  that  a  survey  of 
the  Union  in  its  first  years  would  yield  the  following  result : 
of  the  whole  area  of  the  country,  403,000  square  miles 
were  free  soil,  and  385,000  slave  soil.  At  present,  the 
slave  area  contains  929,000  square  miles;  the  free,  643,000. 
The  slave-holders*  portion  has  thus  increased  from  less  than 
49  per  cent,  to  more  than  59  per  cent  of  the  whole. 

The  number  of  slaves  at  the  two  ends  of  the  same  period 
affords  another  point  of  comparison.  It  will  yield,  however, 
no  just  inference,  unless  we  bear  in  mind  two  important 
facts :  (i)  that  by  the  measures  taken  in  the  Northern 
States,  120,000  negroes  were  emancipated  in  the  first  twenty 
years,  and  thus  withdrawn,  with  their  increase,  from  the 
slave-census;  and  (2)  that  since  the  cessation  in  1808  of 
the  extemal  slave-trade  the  servile  class  has  been  restricted 
to  natural  increase,  while  the  white  population  has  received 
immense  accessions  from  immigration.  Of  the  magnitude 
of  this  element  some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  return, 
in  the  tables  of  1850,  of  nearly  two  millions  and-a-half  of 
foreign-bom  persons  living  in  the  States.     These  are  most 
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powerful  causes,  thinning  and  excluding  the  one  class, 
attracting  the  other,  for  the  last  half-century.  The  small 
impression  they  have  jointly  produced  on  the  relative 
numbers  of  slaves  and  whites*  is  truly  remarkable.  The 
former  amounted  in  1790  to  697,900  out  of  3,870,400,  or 
18  per  cent.  In  1850,  they  numbered  3,204,300  out  of 
22,757,400,  or  above  14  per  cent. :  and  were  the  foreign- 
bom  actual  immigrants  then  living  thrown  out  of  the 
account,  the  percentage  would  rise  to  15*6.  Thus  the  re- 
lative magnitude  of  the  evil  is  but  little  changed  since  the 
time  when  the  Confederation  was  fresh  and  strong  in 
common  sentiment  and  distinctly  tending  to  a  common 
policy  on  this  very  matter.  So  little  is  this  now  the  case, 
that  for  the  purposes  of  this  question  the  States  divide 
themselves  into  two  camps ;  and  the  difficulty  arising  from 
the  increased  number  of  slaves  in  the  South  is  scarcely 
alleviated  by  the  preponderance  of  the  other  race  in  the 
North.  The  absolute  danger  and  embarrassment  of  the 
problem,  no  one  can  doubt,  have  incalculably  increased, 
and  are  yearly  increasing,  with  the  growing  mass  of  servi- 
tude. Were  it  the  immediate  interest,  and  the  unanimous 
will  of  the  proprietors  to  have  only  free  labour  on  their 
estate;s  next  year,  it  would  be  a  much  more  anxious  thing  to 
effect  the  change  than  at  any  date  during  the  last  sixty  years. 
But,  unfortunately,  vast  economical  interests  have  grown 
up,  which  since  the  last  century  have  given  to  the  system  a 
tenacity  altogether  new.  At  the  time  of  the  Union,  Georgia 
and  South  Carolina  were  the  only  States  yielding  tropical 
products,  and  demanding  African  labour.  Rice  and 
cotton,  raised  on  low-lying  lands  under  a  temperature 
ranging  from  80  degrees  upwards,  require  for  their  culture 
a  latitude  not  higher  than  the  limit  between  the  Carolinas, 

*  We  neglect  in  this  calculation  the  free  coloured  people :  the  census 
of  1790  not  enumerating  them ;  their  later  numbers  consisting  of 
people  directly  transferred  from  the  one  status  to  the  other,  and  so 
vitiating  the  comparison  ;  and  the  whole  class  being  too  small  materi- 
ally to  affect  the  result  (about  430,000  in  1850). 
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and  a  human  constitution  more  patient  of  heat  than  the 
Anglo-Saxon.  Had  these  States,  with  their  present  limits, 
been  cut  off  by  sea  or  desert  from  the  South  and  West, 
their  power  to  retard  the  incipient  tendency  to  emancipa- 
tion would  have  been  only  temporary.  For  a  while,  no 
doubt,  the  stimulus  imparted  to  cotton-cultivation  by  the 
invention  of  the  saw-gin,  would  still  have  operated  to 
enhance  the  value  and  tighten  the  chains  of  the  slave. 
But  as  soon  as  the  plantations  had  obtained  their  comple- 
ment of  hands,  the  question  would  have  returned,  whether 
the  work  might  not  be  got  out  of  the  negroes  as  free 
labourers :  and  it  is  conceivable  that,  in  the  face  of  an 
overwhelming  preponderance  of  social  sentiment  against 
slavery,  ind  under  conditions  thus  brought  into  analogy  to 
those  of  our  West  Indian  islands,  the  experiment  might 
have  long  preceded  ours.  But  the  gigantic  expansion  of 
the  annual  cotton  export  from  zero  (for  up  to  1790  not  a  bag 
had  yet  been  shipped)  to  twelve  hundred  millions  of  pounds 
could  not  expend  itself  in  crowding  the  fields  of  the  old 
Atlantic  coast.  Around  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  were  adjacent 
lands,  practically  unlimited,  eminently  favourable  to 
tropical  products,  and  politically  within  easy  reach  of  the 
Republic's  ambition.  In  1803,  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana 
more  than  doubled  the  whole  Union  at  a  stroke,  and 
furnished  lands  on  which  the  sugar-cane  would  grow. 
Florida,  annexed  in  1821,  and  Texas  in  1845,  opened  new 
fields  of  the  richest  promise.  The.  inevitable  dispersion  of 
labour  drawn  off  to  till  the  fresh  territories,  reproduced  all 
the  conditions  which  give  strength  to  slavery.  A  sparse? 
population,  under  a  burning  heaven  and  on  fertile  plains 
inviting  occupation,  will  toil  for  others  only  under  compul 
sion :  and  where  combination  of  labour  is  needed  to 
reclaim  the  wilderness  and  raise  the  crop,  the  importation 
of  slaves  will  be  profitable.  Hence  a  sudden  enhance- 
ment of  the  market-value  of  a  gang :  and  the  rapid 
development  of  an  internal  slave-trade,  transporting  the 
surplus  hands  from  the  middle  States  to  the  unbroken 
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fields  of  the  South.  The  operation  of  this  cause  in  reani- 
mating the  slave  power  where  it  was  nearly  spent,  and  in 
converting  Virginia  especially  from  an  agricultural  into  a 
"breeding"  state,  is  familiar  to  every  reader  of  Mrs. 
Stowe ;  and  speaks  to  the  eye  in  the  statistics  of  the  last 
twenty  or  thirty  years.  While  the  number  of  slaves  had 
been  comparatively  stationary  in  the  old  States  in  which 
they  are  "  raised,"  it  has  doubled,  trebled,  quadrupled,  in 
the  Southern  countries  added  to  the  Union.  Between 
1830,  for  instance,  and  1850,  the  slaves  in  Virginia  have 
increased  only  from  469,757  to  472,528  :  but  in  the  same 
time  the  number  in  Florida  has  risen  from  15,501  to 
39,309,  and  Texas  has  acquired  58,161.  In  1820  North 
Carolina  had  295,017  slaves:  in  1850  the  number  had 
been  reduced  to  288,548  :  and  in  the  same  interval,  Mary- 
land had  suffered  a  similar  decrease  from  107,398  to 
90,368  :  but  meanwhile  the  increase  in  Alabama  had  been 
from  41,879  to  342,892  ;  in  Mississippi,  from  32,814  to 
309,878 ;  in  Louisiana,  from  69,064  to  244,809 ; '  in 
Arkansas,  from  1,617' to  47>ooo  ^  ^  Tennessee,  from 
80,107  to  239,460;  and  even  in  Missouri,  from  10,222  to 
87,422.  From  a  glance  at  these  figures  it  becomes  obvious 
that  a  new  commerce  has  sprung  up,  unhappily  restoring  a 
common  interest  in  the  "  domestic  institution  "  to  States, 
whose  unequal  agricultural  competition  was  beginning  to 
draw  them  in  different  directions.  It  is  as  idle  to  judge  of 
Virginians  prosperity  by  her  field  produce,  as  to  condemn 
pastures  for  not  yielding  com.  She  is  the  grazing-farm  for 
rearing  human  stock:  and  so  long  as  her  land  supplies 
yearly  exports  equal  in  value  to  the  whole  exports  of  the 
Union  to  Canada  or  Cuba,  she  will  hold  to  the  gainful 
though  it  be  a  guilty  traffic.  The  excess  of  land  in  one 
place,  and  the  excess  of  labour  suitable  to  till  it  in  another, 
have  found  each  other  out ;  and  have  created  a  joint 
economical  interest,  too  powerful  to  be  reached  by  moral 
appeal.  Mr.  Calhoun  no  doubt  expresses  the  universal 
sentiment  of  the  Southern  States,  when  in  a  despatch  of 
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August  12th,  1844,  he  speaks  thus  of  the  effects  which 
would  follow  the  abolition  of  Slavery  : 

"  To  this  continent,  the  blow  would  be  calamitous  beyond 
description.  It  would  destroy,  in  a  great  measure,  the  cultiva- 
tion and  production  of  the  great  tropical  staples,  amounting 
annually  in  value  to  nearly  three  hundred  millions  of  dollars, — 
the  fund  which  stimulates  and  upholds  almost  every  other 
branch  of  its  industry,  commerce,  navigation,  and  manufac- 
tures. The  whole,  by  their  joint  influence,  are  rapidly 
spreading  population,  wealth,  improvement  and  civilization  over 
the  whole  continent,  and  vivifying,  by  their  overflow,  the 
industry  of  Europe,  thereby  increasing  its  population,  wealth, 
and  advancement  in  the  arts,  in  power,  and  in  civilization." — 
Greeley's  History^  p.  40. 

In  order  to  confirm  his  estimate  of  slave  economy,  Mr. 
Calhoun  dwells  complacently  in  this  remarkable  despatch 
on  the  reputed  failure  of  the  British  experiment  of  eman- 
cipation :  and  in  demonstrating  our  failure,  unless  Mr. 
Greeley's  History  reproduces  the  paper  incorrectly,  he 
understates  the  sugar-produce  of  our  colonies  about 
120-fold,  —  confounding  perhaps  hundred-  weights  and 
pounds,  "The  British  possessions,"  he  says,  "including 
the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  Mauritius,  produced  in 
1842,  of  sugar  only,  3,993,771  pounds."  Now  the  official 
returns  for  that  year  show  the  total  amount  from  these 
sources  entered  in  that  year  for  home  consumption,  to  have 
been  4,325,785  cwt.  Great  as  have  been  and  are  the 
difficulties  attending  the  change  in  our  West  Indian  policy, 
they  have  not  yet  driven  us  to  the  mean  and  wicked  course 
attributed  to  us  by  this  statesman  : — y\z,^  the  resolve  to  ruin 
our  competitors  on  the  American  continent  by  forcing  on 
them  the  slave-emancipation  under  which  we  are  smarting 
ourselves.  In  truth,  the  sacrifices  entailed  by  the  transition 
to  free  labour  and  free  commerce  have  occasioned  us  no 
surprise  and  certainly  no  repentance  ;  and  their  limit  has 
evidently  been  reached.  The  impression,  we  believe,  pre- 
vails among  the  American  planters  that  the  British  West 
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Indies  are  rapidly  returning  to  a  state  of  nature;  and 
especially  are  fast  abandoning  the  sugar-cane  as  too  much 
for  the  energies  of  free  labour.  Happily,  the  commercial 
returns  dispel  this  ridiculous  illusion.  Slavery  was  abolished 
by  the  Act  of  1833 ;  the  system  of  forced  labour  being 
still  continued  for  some  years  under  the  name  of  Appren- 
ticeship, and  the  monopoly  by  differential  duties  remaining 
unbroken  till  1 845.  If  we  take  the  produce  of  the  three  years, 
1835,  1845,  1855,  we  shall  see  at  a  glance  the  latest  achieve- 
ments of  the  slave-system,  with  protective  duties  ;  the  result 
of  free  labour  without  free  trade ;  and  the  most  recent 
operation  of  a  system  doubly  free.  In  the  first  of  the  three 
selected  years,  our  slave-colonies  (West  Indies  and  Mauritius) 
furnished,  for  home-consumption  only,  178,000  tons  of 
sugar  and  molasses  ;  in  the  second,  180,626  ;  in  the  third, 
211,631.  Thus  the  free  produce,  instead  of  dwindling 
away  in  obedience  to  prediction,  has  increased  about  19  per 
cent.  Still,  while  defending  the  results  of  the  great  British 
experiment  from  misapprehension,  we  are  far  from  denying 
that  the  curse  of  slavery  has  been  redeemed  by  vast  effort 
and  sacrifice.  Nor  could  it  be  removed  from  the  adjacent 
continent  without  still  greater  and  more  protracted  loss 
during  the  transition  to  a  better  system.  Under  slavery 
alone  do  men  exist  for  the  mere  soiFs  sake.  With  freedom. 
Nature  re-asserts  her  right,  and  the  soil  is  found  to  exist  for 
the  sake  of  men :  and  as  in  Jamaica,  so  in  America,  the 
labourer,  left  at  his  own  disposal,  will  be  content  with  the 
kind  and  degree  of  work  which  suffices  to  supply  his  cus- 
tomary wants.  It  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  from  the 
African,  trained  in  the  worship  of  idleness,  a  spontaneous 
and  superfluous  industry.  The  energy  which  only  the  com- 
petition of  numbers  extorts  from  a  white  peasantry  will 
reserve  itself  for  the  same  stimulus  among  the  coloured 
races.  It  is  a  waste  of  time  to  discuss  the  relative  cheapness 
or  dearness  of  free  labour  under  conditions  which  tempt  it 
to  retire  from  market  altogether.  Such  conditions,  we  fear, 
are  present  over  a  large  area  in  the  Southern  States  ;  and 
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constrain  us  to  admit  a  powerful,  though  not  permanent, 
economic  interest  in  favour  of  the  existing  system. 

A  strong  moral  sentiment,  however,  or  a  decided  political 
instinct,  will  find  a  way  through  all  problems  of  gain  or  loss. 
And  if  we  could  see,  in  reviewing  the  past  seventy  years,  a 
growing  force  of  anti-slavery  opinion  in  the  Union,  we 
should  give  little  heed  to  the  argument  from  the  balance- 
sheet.  But  it  is  a  startling  fact  that,  while  there  have  been 
repeated  Federal  contests,  at  considerable  intervals,  between 
the  slave  principle  and  the  free,  the  victory  has  remained, 
more  and  more  decisively,  with  the  Southern  party.  A 
mere  enumeration  of  the  successive  struggles  will  show  this. 
They  have  always  arisen  when  new  outlying  territory  had  to 
be  dealt  with,  and  the  conditions  determined  for  its  transi- 
tion from  mere  Public  Land  to  incipient  Political  organiza- 
tion. As  Land,  it  is  at  Federal  disposal :  when  settled  and 
organized,  at  its  own.  By  making  the  exclusion  of  slavery 
a  prior  condition  of  political  admission.  Congress  may 
bespeak  the  soil  for  freedom.  The  "  Democratic  "  party 
affects  to  regard  such  provisions  as  an  improper  forestalling 
of  State  rights,  though  never  disinclined  to  obtain  a  remis- 
sion of  their  stringency  at  the  hands  of  Congress.  Three 
great  masses  of  Territory  have  furnished  the  batde-ground 
of  this  political  dispute : — the  North-west  Territory,  from 
the  Ohio  to  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi ; — ^the  Louisiana 
purchase  of  1803,  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  sources 
of  the  Missouri ; — and  the  acquisitions  from  Mexico,  includ- 
ing Texas,  New  Mexico  and  California. 

In  1787,  July  13th,  Congress  unanimously  passed  the 
celebrated  Ordinance  "  for  the  government  of  the  Territory 
of  the  United  States,  North-west  of  the  Ohio;"  which 
closed  with  the  following  "  unalterable  article  "  : 

"  There  shall  be  neither  Slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude 
in  the  said  territory,  otherwise  than  in  punishment  of  crimes, 
whereof  the  parties  shall  be  duly  convicted." 

Here,  then,  at  the  outset  of  the  history,  a  concurrent 
voice  declares  the  power  of  Congress  to  predestine    the 
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"  domestic  institutions "  of  future  States,  and  its  will  to 
close  them  against  slavery.  True,  the  present  Federal 
Constitution  was  not  ratified  till  more  than  two  years  later 
— November  1789.  But  in  the  very  first  session  of  Con- 
gress held  under  it,  the  validity  of  the  "  Ordinance  "  was 
recognized  ;  its  provisions  being  extended  to  new  Territory 
ceded  to  the  Union  by  North  Carolina  and  Georgia — ^with 
one  unfortunate  exception — of  "  the  article  which  forbids 
slavery."  The  exception  secured  Tennessee,  Alabama,  and 
Mississippi  to  the  slave  interest ;  as  the  Ordinance  itself 
had  predetermined  to  freedom  the  soil  of  the  future  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan  and  Wisconsin. 

Yet  even  this  North-western  country,  being  tainted  by 
Virginian  settlers,  did  but  sulkily  accept  its  blessing.  Be- 
tween 1803  and  1807,  three  or  four  applications  to  Congress 
were  made  by  the  inhabitants,  praying  to  be  relieved  for 
ten  years  from  the  prohibition  of  slavery :  and  twice  at 
least  did  Select  Committees  report  to  the  House  in  their 
favour.  But  though  the  old  unanimity  was  broken,  the 
Legislature  had  not  yet  learned  the  democratic  version 
of  "  unalterable  articles  "  :  and  the  "  Ordinance "  was 
sustained. 

For  a  virgin  soil,  the  seat  of  no  prior  rights,  the  simple 
veto  of  this  "  Ordinance  "  sufficed.  But  the  Louisiana 
acquisition  had  been  under  the  sovereignties  of  Spain  and 
France,  both  of  which  had  legalized  slavery.  It  was  only, 
however,  at  its  Southern  extremity,  formed  into  the  state  of 
Louisiana  in  181 1  (whence  Arkansas  was  subsequently  de- 
tached), that  the  institution  had  real  possession  and  remained 
undisputed :  and  after  this  portion  had  politically  defined 
itself,  the  opportunity  was  favourable  for  rescuing  the  vast 
residuary  region  (under  the  name  of  Missouri  Territory) 
from  a  curse  which  had  scarcely  straggled  into  it.  Few, 
however,  as  the  slaves  upon  it  were,  the  object  could  not  be 
accomplished  without  direct  provision  for  the  extinction  of 
their  actual  status,  as  well  as  against  any  further  importa- 
tions.   Whether  the  prerogative  of  Congress  extended  to 
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positive,  though  only  prospective,  manumission  on  the  public 
lands,  was  more  open  to  constitutional  doubt  than  its  simply 
preventive  power.  Nevertheless,  when  Missouri  applied  for 
admission  as  a  State  in  1818,  the  House  of  Representatives 
passed,  by  small  but  repeated  majorities,  a  proviso,  barring 
the  introduction  of  more  slaves,  and  freeing  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five  all  children  bom  after  the  Act  of  admission  to 
the  Union.  The  Senate  struck  out  the  proviso,  and  the 
Bill  fell  through. 

Missouri,  however,  was  not  to  be  kept  outside  from 
deference  to  a  political  balance  :  and  next  year  the  question 
of  her  admission  came  up  again.  The  same  disagreement 
between  the  two  Houses  reappeared  in  spite  of  repeated 
manoeuvres  to  evade  it :  the  Senate  rejecting,  the  Repre- 
sentatives demanding,  an  exclusion  of  slavery  from  the 
proposed  State.  A  new  feature,  however,  was  introduced 
into  the  case  by  Southern  ingenuity,  and  succeeded  in 
resolving  the  strife.  The  Upper  House  said  to  the  Lower  : 
— "  Take  away  your  restriction  from  Missouri  State^  and  we 
will  agree  to  put  it  on  the  residue  of  Missouri  TerritoryJ^ 
The  bait  was  taken  :  the  reversion  of  freedom  in  the  future 
was  accepted  in  compensation  for  immediate  extension  of 
slavery.  Missouri  got  her  "  institution,"  with  its  poHtical 
consequences  ;  and  the  North,  a  piece  of  paper,  with  these 
words  : 

"  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  in  all  that  territory  ceded 
by  France  to  the  United  States  under  the  name  of  Louisiana 
which  lies  north  of  36°  30'  north  latitude,  excepting  only 
such  part  thereof  as  is  included  within  the  limits  of  the 
State  contemplated  by  this  Act,  Slavery  and  involuntary 
servitude  otherwise  than  in  punishment  of  crime  whereof 
the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall  be  and  is 
hereby  for  ever  prohibited, " 

This  is  the  celebrated  Missouri  Compromise,  carried  in 
February  1820,  by  a  majority  of  90  against  87. 

Five-and-twenty  years  elapsed,  and  the  parties  in  this 
contest  stood  face  to  face  again  ;  not  now  to  constitute  their 
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own  territory,  but  to  appropriate  foreign  soil.  Dr.  Channing, 
in  one  of  the  noblest  political  pamphlets  ever  produced, 
has  made  the  story  of  Texas  universally  known.  It  was 
notoriously  in  the  Slave-interest  that  the  land  was  overrun, 
disturbed,  revolutionized,  annexed.  Due  warning  was  given 
to  the  North  by  many  a  faithful  observer  :  and,  in  addition 
to  the  hatred  of  Slave-extension,  the  crisis  must  have  en- 
listed whatever  feeling  there  was  of  national  honour  and 
good  faith.  Yet  this  new  issue,  offering  so  much  more 
vulnerable  surface,  passed  to  its  decision  more  easily  than 
any  previous  one.  The  majorities  were  larger  in  1845  ^^^^ 
in  1820  :  and  the  utmost  that  the  free-soil  party  could 
achieve  was  to  trace  across  the  new  region  the  magic  line 
of  36°  30',  which  divides  the  guilt  from  the  innocence  of 
slavery.  A  vote  of  134  against  77  legalized  the  gains  of 
usurpation,  and  out  of  a  territory  unpolluted  by  servitude 
carved  for  the  future  of  the  Union  five  States  foredoomed 
to  bear  the  curse. 

Boundary  questions  springing  out  of  the  new  acquisition 
occasioned  the  Mexican  war ;  which  again  brought  in  fresh 
territorial  spoils  to  be  divided  between  the  slave  condition 
and  the  free.  Military  distinction  having  won  the  Presi- 
dent's Chair  for  an  honest  man  who  would  not  truckle  to 
the  South  (General  Taylor),  the  free-soil  party  acquired  for 
a  time  fresh  spirit  and  hope  :  and  in  the  discussions  respect- 
ing  New  Mexico  and  California,  the  Lower  House  showed 
an  increased  disposition  to  press  inhibitions  of  Slavery, 
But  the  pertinacity  of  the  Senate  producing  a  "  dead-lock,  "^ 
Mr.  Clay  interposed  and  achieved  his  final  act  of  pacifica- 
tion in  the  celebrated  "  Compromise  of  1850."  Before  it 
passed,  he  himself  had  been  withdrawn  from  the  Senate  by 
ill-health,  and  General  Taylor  had  died  and  been  succeeded 
by  Mr.  Fillmore.  By  what  marvellous  construction  this 
jumble  of  measures  was  accepted  as  a  compromise  remains 
an  impenetrable  mystery.  What  did  it  concede  to  the 
North? — this  only,  that  the  Slave-market  within  the 
District  of  Columbia  should  be  shifted  to  the  outside. 
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What  did  it  secure  to  the  South?  (i)  A  renunciation  on 
the  part  of  Congress  of  all  right  to  interfere  with  the 
internal  Slave-trade ;  (2)  an  exemption  of  California,  New 
Mexico,  and  Utah,  from  all  restriction  as  to  Slavery; 
(3)  the  revolting  Fugitive  Slave  Law.  We  know  nothing 
more  imaccountaUe  in  political  history,  than  the  sudden 
prostration  of  the  free-soil  party  at  this  crisis  of  American 
affairs.  That  they  could  for  a  moment  look  on  the  terms 
vouchsafed  by  Mr.  Clay  as  any  thing  short  of  ignominious 
surrender  is  the  clearest  proof  of  weakness,  pusillanimity, 
and  division.  The  prohibition  of  slavery  which  Congress 
refused  to  apply  was  imposed  upon  California  by  her  gold. 
The  social  state  produced  by  the  nature  of  her  wealth  is 
incompatible  with  "involuntary  servitude;"  and  at  her 
own  desire  she  was  admitted  as  a  free  State.  Economical 
necessity,  not  moral  or  political  tendency,  determined  her 
happier  fate. 

The  disgraces  of  1850,  however,  seemed  as  if  they  must 
really  be  the  last.  The  very  matter  of  contention, — ^it  was 
supposed, — ^was  exhausted.  The  land  that  remained  for 
Federal  disposal  was  North  of  36**  30',  and  was  shielded 
from  controversy  by  the  settlement  of  1820.  Consoled  by 
this  assurance,  Boston  permitted  her  streets  to  become  the 
hunting-ground  of  the  slave-catcher,  and  lent  her  courts, 
her  officers,  her  citizens  in  aid  of  his  pursuit.  She  per- 
formed her  odious  engagement ;  but  is  disappointed  of  her 
virtuous  reward.  Emboldened  by  invariable  success,  and 
aided  by  a  Pierce  administration,  the  Southern  leaders 
resolved  to  push  their  advantage :  and  to  organize  the 
remainder  of  the  North-west  Territory  without  any  regard 
to  the  Missouri  Ordinance.  The  events  are  too  recent, 
and  have  been  too  fertile  in  astonishing  results,  to  need 
recital.  In  May,  1854,  the  Act  to  organize  the  territories 
of  Nebraska  and  Kansas  was  passed,  expressly  leaving  it 
open  to  the  inhabitants  to  introduce  slavery,  if  they  chose. 
This  violation  of  the  law  of  1820  was  carried  in  the  Lower 
House  by  113  votes  against  100,  and  in  the  Upper  by  35 
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against  13.  The  debate,  often  discreditable  to  the  temper 
of  the  Legislature,  was  redeemed  by  a  speech  from  Mr. 
Seward,  Senator  of  New  York,  so  calm,  masterly,  and  high- 
minded,  as  to  leave  a  strong  impression  of  his  statesman-like 
character. 

The  original  rule  of  American  usage  undoubtedly  was, 
that  the  Federal  government  is  the  government  of  the 
territories.  Under  protection  of  this  principle  the  whole 
power  of  the  Union  had  again  and  again  been  brought  to 
bear  upon  a  particular  region  on  or  before  its  candidature 
for  admission  to  the  system,  and  imposed  conditions  to 
guard  the  general  well-being  against  special  and  local 
interests.  The  democratic  leaders  are  intent  on  sub- 
verting this  rule  of  Constitutional  law :  and,  under  cover 
of  their  doctrine,  the  slave-holding  interest,  which  is 
essentially  local,  has  escaped  the  ban  of  the  general 
Legislature,  and  carried  its  cause  into  its  own  sectional 
court.  This  was  a  safe  game,  so  long  as  the  geo- 
graphical conditions  favoured  their  "institution,"  and 
kept  the  Yankees  off.  There  could  be  no  doubt  how 
the  Texan  adventurers  would  settle  the  labour-question, 
when  left  open  to  them.  But  it  was  otherwise  with 
Kansas,  which  yields  no  tropical  products ;  where,  as  in 
Missouri,  the  hemp  and  tobacco  fields  would  supply  the 
chief  employment  of  the  African  labourer ;  and  whither 
the  Northern  emigrant  is  as  likely  to  find  his  way  as  the 
Southern.  In  such  a  region,  slavery  was  not  secured  by 
merely  throwing  it  open  to  local  choice.  If  it  was  to  be 
determined  by  vote  upon  the  spot,  there  must  be  a  dash 
made  at  the  suffrage,  and  the  ballot-box  be  made  to  speak 
in  the  right  sense.  The  enterprise  organized  for  this  pur- 
pose, under  the  auspices  of  a  Senator  and  acting  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States  (Atchison),  reads  like  a 
romance  even  to  those  who  are  most  credulous  of  political 
and  personal  infamy.  We  need  not  repeat  a  thrice-told 
tale  :  how  armed  bands  from  a  neighbouring  State  carried 
the  polling-booths  at  the  point   of  the  bowie-knife,  and 
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created  a  Legislature  by  votes  of  which  four-fifths  were 
illegal :  how  this  spurious .  Assembly  enacted,  on  behalf  of 
slavery,  laws  suppressing  all  liberty  of  speech,  of  the  press, 
or  of  political  action, — ^in  terms  and  under  penalties 
paralleled  perhaps  in  the  paroxysms  of  tyrannical  rage,  but 
without  example  in  any  written  code :  how  the  real  settlers, 
not  content  with  repudiating  the  acts  of  this  body,  elected 
one  of  their  own,  which  met  at  Topeka,  and  pronounced  in 
favour  of  free  labour: — and  how  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  after  dispersing  the  Topeka  Assembly  by 
military  force,  and  owning  the  fraud  and  violence  of  the 
terrorist  parliament,  proceeded  to  recognize  and  execute  its 
atrocious  enactments,  and  to  invest  with  official  authority 
the  ruffians  who  procured  them.  The  important  questions 
are,  first,  what  has  been  the  action  and  temper  of  Congress 
in  relation  to  these  outrageous  transactions  ?  and  next, — 
since  new  elections  have  taken  place  in  the  very  midst  of 
the  Kansas  excitement, — ^what  is  the  political  verdict  of  the 
Nation  on  the  most  palpable  issue  of  right  or  wrong  ever 
submitted  to  a  people  ? 

To  reach  a  summary  answer  to  the  first  question,  we 
must  cut  through  a  tangle  of  Parliamentary  obstruction  and 
complication,  which  almost  makes  one  despair  of  represen- 
tative government  Majority  reports  and  minority  reports, 
— ^votes  registered  and  votes  rescinded, — considerations 
adjourned  and  reconsiderations  laid  on  the  table, — contra- 
dictory bills  entering  the  lists  at  the  opposite  doors  of  the 
bicameral  legislature  and  annihilating  each  other  in  the 
lobby  between, — strings  of  amendments,  that  differ  merely 
in  word  and  postpone  defeat  only  by  renewing  and  multi- 
plying it, — motions  of  adjournment,  of  "  higher  privilege," 
of  reference  to  committees, — ^all  conceivable  devices  for 
disturbing  deliberation  and  hindering  action,  confuse  the 
records  of  Congress,  and  attest  the  fatal  predominance  of 
party  passion.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  the  result  was 
purely  negative.  The  Lower  House,  having  sent  a  com- 
mission of  inquiry  into  Kansas,  and  learned  every  thing  from 
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an  elaborate  report,  recognized  the  acts  of  the  Topeka 
Assembly,  and  passed  (by  a  majority  of  two)  a  Bill  to  admit 
Kansas  as  a  free  State.  The  Senate,  on  the  other  hand, 
recognized  the  usurping  Legislature,  and  passed  (by  a 
majority  of  33  against  1 2)  a  Bill  for  constituting  Kansas 
through  its  officials  and  authority,  and  so  determining  the 
soil  to  slavery.  As  neither  House  would  agree  to  the  mea- 
sure of  the  other,  the  controversy  stands  over  for  legislative 
decision  under  the  new  regime.  Meanwhile,  the  measures 
of  the  ruffian-parliament  are  in  possession :  the  free  settlers 
have  been  driven  out,  the  United  States'  troops  are  on  the 
spot  to  protect  the  political  gains  of  lawlessness  and  crime : 
and  an  invasion  which,  in  its  conception  and  execution,  has 
exhausted  the  varieties  of  infamy,  retains  a  complete  success. 
That  Congress  could  terminate  its  session  and  disperse  from 
Washington,  leaving  in  this  condition  a  territory  under  its 
charge,  strikes  us  as  either  an  unexampled  dereliction  of 
pubhc  duty  or  an  alarming  proof  of  incapacity.  The 
brutal  assault  on  Mr.  Sumner,  for  exposing  the  degenerate 
departure  of  the  South  from  every  noble  American  tradition, 
was  the  action  of  an  individual ;  it  might  proceed  from  any 
fortuitous  savage  thrown  into  the  House  by  the  lottery  of  a 
general  election  ;  and  only  proves  the  real  inner  power,  the 
agitating  sway  of  accomplished  intellect  and  noble  speech 
over  dumb  passions  and  strong  arms.  The  virtual  impunity 
of  the  assailant,  and  his  return  to  Washington  as  the  accepted 
hero  of  his  State,  are  serious  signs  of  a  corrupted  social 
sentiment.  But  the  legislative  abandonment  of  Kansas  to 
a  triumphant  terrorism,  which  has  brought  the  very  name 
of  Law  into  contempt,  under  a  federal  executive  prostituted 
to  the  service  of  conspiracy  and  fraud,  indicates  political  or 
moral  incompetency  for  the  highest  functions  of  a  civilized 
State. 

And  now,  as  to  the  second  question ;  what  verdict  has 
the  Nation,  by  its  recent  sufTrs^e,  pronounced  upon  these 
things  ?  It  has  given  to  the  Slave-interest  some  thirty  more 
votes  in  the  Lower  House,  and  a  four  years*  additional  lease 

VOL.    I.  L  L 
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of  the  Executive  administration.  It  is  impossible  to  brea^ 
the  force  of  this  tremendous  fact  The  Northern  power, 
roused  by  the  intensest  provocation,  united  by  incontestable 
danger,  fresh  from  the  detection  of  shameless  designs,  has 
strained  her  moral  resources  to  the  utmost ; — and  has  been 
signally  defeated.  The  ballot-boxes  of  the  Union  have 
emphatically  declared  in  favour  of  Extension  of  Slavery ; 
— extension  over  their  own  free  soil;  and  extension  by 
seizure  of  what  is  not  their  own  ; — ^in  both  instances  at  the 
cost  of  violated  faith,  and  with  disregard  of  positive  engage- 
ments both  national  and  international.  Never  was  an 
election  cast  more  entirely  on  a  single  intelligible  issue. 
For  months  it  had  been  the  sole  domestic  topic  of  dis- 
cussion ;  had  touched  the  zeal  of  the  coldest ;  had  extin- 
guished pohtical  neutrality  and  moral  indifference,  and 
forced  every  one  to  take  sides.  The  struggle  in  Kansas 
and  the  half-perpetrated  murder  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate- 
house  kept  one  phase  of  the  question  before  the  electors : 
the  Ostend  Manifesto  recommending  the  appropriation  of 
Cuba,  and  signed  by  Mr.  Buchanan,  fixed  attention  on  the 
other.  If  ever,  then,  the  preponderating  sentiment  of  a 
people  can  be  inferred  from  the  balance  of  their  franchise, 
we  may  surely  apply  the  test  on  occasion  of  the  recent 
election.  The  inference  must  always  be  qualified  by  a  re- 
membrance of  the  peculiar  distribution  of  the  suffrage  m 
the  States.  The  number  of  representatives  sent  by  each 
State  to  the  Lower  House, — ^and  in  like  manner  the  number 
of  electors  it  contributes  to  the  electoral  College  which 
chooses  the  President, — is  in  the  ratio  of  its  population ; 
New  York,  as  highest  in  the  census,  sending  35 ;  Penn- 
sylvania, which  is  next,  27  ;  and  so  on.  In  the  free  states 
(where,  on  an  average,  149472  voters  choose  one  representa- 
tive), the  elections  must  perfectly  express  the  dominant 
opinion  of  the  male  adult  citizens.  The  franchise  \&  re- 
garded there  as  a  purely  personal  right,  and  is  in  no  way 
quahfied  by  property.  In  the  slave>states,  the  aggregate  of 
votes  can  never  exceed  two-thirds  of  the  male  adult  popu- 
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lation  : — the  white  man  having  a  vote  on  his  own  account, 
and,  if  a  proprietor,  three  additional  votes  for  every  set  of 
five  slaves  possessed  by  him.  Of  the  votes  thus  constituted^ 
8,896  suffice  to  appoint  one  representative.  The  general 
result  of  this  arrangement  is,  that  there  are  96  members  for 
the  slave-states,  each  one  of  whom  represents  68,725  whites; 
and  144  members  for  the  free-states,  each  one  qf  whom  re* 
presents  91,935  whites.  The  votes  conferred  by  the  mere 
possession  of  slaves, — resting  on  property-right  as  distinn 
guished  from  personal, — are  sufficient  to  return  30  members 
to  the  House.  As  there  are  not  more  than  92,257  owners 
of  ten  slaves  and  upwards,  it  is  evident  that  the  Southern 
representation  must  practically  be  in  the  hands  of  an 
oligarchy  :  the  more  so,  as  the  degraded  condition  of  the 
"  white  trash  "  that  hang  on  the  outskirts  of  the  estates,  and 
form  the  rabble  of  the  towns,  reduces  them  to  mere  tools  of 
neighbouring  power.  In  judging  of  the  moral  significance 
of  an  election,  allowance  must  be  made  for  these  things. 
But  in  computing  political  prospects,  they  are  factors  in  the 
calculation,  instead  of  deductions  from  the  result :  for  they 
are  fixed  data  in  the  Constitution,  which  spread  wherever  it 
goes.  The  inequality  of  condition  they  establish  between 
the  Northern  and  the  Southern  element  in  the  Commons- 
wealth  only  gives  intenser  interest  to  their  political  com- 
petition for  new  soil. 

There  is  a  prevailing  impression,  we  believe,  that  Mr. 
Buchanan's  election  has  been  carried  by  a  narrow  majority  ; 
and  that,  in  that  respect,  it  presents  a  very  favourable  con- 
trast with  the  previous  defeat  of  General  Scott  by  Mr. 
Pierce.  The  impression  arises  from  limiting  the  comparison 
to  the  electoral  vote ;  which  gave  the  Chair  to  Buchanan 
by  174  against  114  for  Fremont;  to  Pierce,  in  1852,  by 
254  against  42  for  Scott.  When  we  pass  behind  these 
figures,  and  count  out  of  the  ballot-boxes  the  tickets  of  the 
popular  vote,  we  meet  with  a  very  different  result.  At  this 
primary  pole,  Pierce  received  1,590,490  votes  against 
1,378,589  for  Scott.    Buchanan  has  received  1,649,362  votes 
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against  1,168,174  for  Fremont : — the  victor  rising  consider- 
ably above,  the  vanquished  falling  yet  farther  below,  the 
corresponding  numbers  at  the  previous  election.  The 
decisiveness  of  the  popular  pronunciamento  becomes  still 
more  conspicuous  when  we  observe  that  Buchanan  could 
have  spared  more  than  four-fifths  of  his  votes  in  the  slave 
StateSy  and  yet  have  polled  a  large  majority  over  his 
antagonist.  Not  a  solitary  vote  was  cast  for  Fremont 
except  in  the  free  States  :  and  even  here,  on  his  own  ground, 
the  balance  was  so  even,  that  Buchanan,  with  little  more 
than  a  sixth  of  his  remaining  votes,  would  have  turned  it 
against  him.  The  free-State  return  for  Fremont  amounted 
to  1,168,174;  for  Buchanan  to  1,036,247;  who  wanted, 
therefore,  from  the  rest  of  the  Union  but  131,927  votes; 
but  actually  received  thence  613,115.  The  truth,  then, 
cannot  be  disguised,  that,  of  the  inhabitants  of  free  soil, 
nearly  one-half  have  no  desire  to  prevent  the  extension  of 
slavery,  but  will  support  it  under  the  severest  tests  that 
shame  and  disgust  can  apply.  Even  the  State  of  William 
Penn  gave  so  decided  a  preponderance  to  the  successful 
candidate,  that  he  would  still  have  carried  its  suffrage,  had 
the  Fillmore  party  transferred  to  Fremont  every  one  of  their 
82,229  votes.  Nor  is  the  existence  of  a  powerful  Southern 
party  in  the  free  States  less  distinctly  marked  by  the  Con- 
gressional elections.  The  free  States,  we  have  said,  send 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  144  members  :  the  slave 
States  only  90.  Yet  even  during  the  accumulated  insults 
recently  heaped  upon  the  North,  and  under  favour  of  Mr. 
Pierce's  declining  popularity,  the  opposition  could  barely 
keep  the  balance  of  party  even,  and  register  an  occasional 
majority  of  two  or  three.  And  on  appeal  to  the  country, 
a  large  working  majority  for  the  Southern  schemes  was 
immediately  obtained,  and  the  Lower  House  put  in  har- 
mony with  the  Upper. 

These  phenomena  are  far  too  vast,  and  are  presented  on 
an  occasion  far  too  simple  and  critical,  to  be  resolved  into 
mere  accidents  of  party  engineering.     With  grief  we  come 
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to  the  conclusion,  that  during  the  present  century  American 
Slavery  has  gained  not  simply  area,  and  numbers,  and 
economical  interests,  but  a  more  terrible  support; — the 
dominant  sentiment  of  the  nation.  Under  the  conditions 
of  that  expanding  society,  straggling  into  the  wilderness 
behind  and  inundated  by  a  flood  of  miscellaneous  emigra- 
tion in  front.  Southern  recklessness  appeals  to  universal 
suffrage  with  more  success  than  Northern  thoughtfulness  and 
reverence  for  law.  Would  that  we  could  discover  evidence 
that  the  political  difficulties  of  such  a  country  had  been 
lessened  by  the  moral  clearness  and  faithfulness  of  its 
natural  teachers, — the  clergy  of  its  several  communions. 
Seventy  years  ago,  politicians  and  men  of  the  world,  like 
Jefferson  and  Madison,  were  ashamed  of  slavery,  spoke  of 
it  under  their  breath,  and  wanted  to  keep  every  trace  of  it 
off  the  face  of  their  constitution,  and  out  of  sight  of  history. 
At  present,  professed  ministers  of  Christ  unblushingly 
defend  it,  blandly  anoint  it  with  the  oil  of  a  spurious  sanctity, 
and  bless  its  black  banner  going  forth  to  new  conquests.  We 
must  confirm  this  statement  by  one  example ;  and  that  it 
may  not  be  a  morceau  of  private  eccentricity,  but  as  public 
and  official  as  possible,  we  will  take  it  from  the  ministra- 
tions of  a  United-States  Chaplain,  on  duty  in  Kansas,  during 
the  spring  of  1855.  We  quote  from  the  narrative  of  a  most 
reliable  eye  and  ear  witness.  Rev.  Frederick  Starr,  a  Presby- 
terian Clergyman,  himself  so  "  moderate  "  as  to  have  been 
unanimously  acquitted  of  "  Abolitionism "  by  a  Lynch- 
court  of  "  Border-ruffians."  The  scene  is  laid  in  Missouri, 
on  the  eve  of  the  invasion  to  storm  and  stuff  the  ballot- 
boxes  : 

"  The  two  parties  brought  out  the  candidates,  and  Missouri 
was  not  idle.  At  Platte  city,  the  county-seat  of  Platte  county, 
Atchison's  home,  on  the  5th  day  of  March,  1855,  a  Pro-slavery 
mass-meeting  was  held.  Several  speakers  addressed  it,  among 
them  General  Atchison,  and  the  Rev.  Leander  Kerr^  United- 
States  Chaplain  to  the  army  at  Fort  Leavenworth.  Atchison 
declared,  *  We  must  and  we  will  make  Kansas  a  Slave-Statey 
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PEACEABLY  ifwe  con^fordbly  and  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet 
if  we  MUST/  I  was  informed  that  Atchison  was  very  drunk 
when  he  was  speaking.  The  Rev.  Leander  Kerr  made  an 
address,  and  read  a  doggerel  poem  on  Abolitionists  ;  these  he 
published  the  next  week  by  request.  Mr.  Kerr  was  a  United- 
States  officer,  salaried  from  the  United-States  treasury,  paid 
with  money  three-fourths  of  which  comes  from  the  North.  This 
m/j«,  previous  to  an  election  in  K3iXi^%  passes  from  Kansas 
over  into  Missouri  to  stimulate  a  Missouri  mob  to  come  into 
Kansas  and  violate  the  rights  of  American  citizens,  and  to 
slaughter  innocent  persons,  against  whom  by  his  libels  and 
falsehoods  he  has  stirred  up  the  vengeance  and  brutality  of 
ignorant  and  ferocious  Southerners.  But  listen  while  he  talks 
for  himself : 

'And  now  to  ascertain  your  position,  and  what  are  your 
duties  in  the  contest  before  you ;  let  us  ascertain  the  cause  for 
which  you  are  contending.  What  is  that  cause  ?  //  is  the  most 
justf  righteous  and  holy^  in  which  men  were  ever  engaged  1 
And  who  are  your  enemies  ?  They  are  the  most  unscrupulous 
of  men  ;  steeped  from  the  crowns  of  their  heads  to  the  soles 
of  their  feet  in  the  blackest  INFAMY  OF  perdition,  they  are 
of  their  Father  the  Devil,  and  the  works  of  their  father  they 
are  doing  and  will  do  IT  let  alone. 

'  Go,  then  [to  Kansas],  as  men,  as  patriots,  as  Christians,  and 
do  your  duty  to  yourselves,  your  country  and  your  GOD.  Do 
gentlemen  talk  of  honourable  and  lawful  means  to  prevent  all 
this  mass  of  Eastern  abomination,  moral,  social,  and  infidel, 
from  ENTERING  among  you  ?  If  a  midnight  robber  were  to 
attempt  to  break  into  my  quarters,  I  would  avail  myself  of  the 
most  efficient  means  at  my  command  to  expel  him.  I  would 
not  sit  down  to  ponder  upon  honourable  and  lawful  means ; 
the  only  law  I  would  recognize  in  the  case  would  be  the  law 
of  self-preservation.  Talk  not  of  honourable  and  lawful 
means,  save  the  law  of  self-preservation  against  men  who 
trample  alike  the  laws  of  heaven  and  your  country  under 
their  feet ;  men  who  know  as  LITTLE  of  honour  in  their 
souls  CLS  a  monkey  knows  of  the  complicated  mechanism  of  a 
steam-engine.  Away  with  such  paltry  sentimentalism  !  It  is 
as  much  out  of  place  as  lullaby  songs  and  nursery  tales  are 
out  of  place  in  the  heat  of  battle  or  in  the  midst  of  storm 
and  shipwreck.    Honourable  warfare  is  for  honourable 
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HBKOES,  not  for  ROBBi^RS  AND  BANDITTI  ;  AND  SUCH  THESB 

Aboutionists  are!'"*  , 

Moral  degradation  and  profaneness  like  this  can  find,  it 
would  seem,  a  Society  to  accept  them  as.  representative  of 
the  religion  of  Christ !  It  is  not  the  only  instance  of  clerical 
corruption  cited  by  Mr.  Starrs  and  it  is  evident  that  ther^ 
is  in  his  opinion  a  class  of  preachers  of  this  type.  However 
small  it  may  be,  it  shows  the  tendency  of  Slave-championship 
in  its  last  resort  But  far  short  of  this,  the  presence  of  the 
curse  upon  the  Southern  land  appears  .tohave  cowed  and 
sophisticated  the  whole  spirit  of  the  churches.  It  would 
be  too  much  to  expect  that  the  tone  of  religious  teaching 
should  remain  altogether  unaffected  by  the  social. ?itmos- 
phere  around.  But  it  is  a  humihating  spectacle  when  the 
collective  Christianity  of  a  country  surrenders  tjie  lead  of 
moral  reforms,  and  follows  with  poor  inertia  the  infatuated 
vigour  oi  selfishness,  or  the  conservative  creeping  of  atheis- 
tic distrust.  We  fear  it  is  too  true  that  the  slave  has  in 
other  ages  owed  to  Catholic  Christianity  mitigations  and 
deliverance,  which  the  Protestantism  of  the  new  world  is 
little  likely  to  achieve  for  him  again.  We  do  not  forget  the 
noble  exceptions :  but  in  the  main  we  recognize  in  Mrs. 
Stowe's  satire  on  the  clergy  a  picture  as  faithful  as  it  is  sad. 

When,  therefore,  we  hear  the  generous  prophecy  that 
American  slavery  is  on  the  eve  of  dying  out,  and  test  it  by 
the  several  indications  of  historical  tendency,  we  find  little 
ground  for  early  hope,  and  have  to  fall  back  on  that  faith  in 
ultimate  good  which  survives  all  temporary  disappointment. 
Steadily,  yet  rapidly,  the  Southern  oHgarchy,  with  increasing 
support  from  the  free-soil  democracy,  had  advanced  its  de- 
signs, at  length  completely  unveiled;  and  now  holds  with  firm 
grasp  the  entire  machinery  of  government     What  resources 

*  See  Mr.   Starr's  Report  of  the  outrages  in  Kansas,  in  the  New 
York  Weekly  Tribune ^  Saturday,  November  8,  1856  ;— the  most  com- 
plete narrative  we  have  seen,  from  a  witness  resident  more  than  five 
years  on  the  spot. 
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are  there  for  turning  back  the  tide  ?  Can  we  depend  for 
the  future  on  greater  union  in  the  North  ?  May  we  put 
down  its  whole  probable  increase  of  wealth  and  numbers 
to  the  account  of  free-soil  gain  ?  If  so,  the  issue  is  neither 
doubtful  nor  distant,  and  will  contradict  our  fears ;  for  the 
growth  of  all  the  social  elements  of  power  perpetually  in- 
creases the  relative  weight  of  the  North.  But  hitherto  the 
rapid  development  of  the  free  States  has  proved  an  advan- 
tage to  the  Southern  politics.  The  old  New-England  type 
of  sentiment  and  patriotism  has  been  constantly  dwin- 
dling into  smaller  relative  dimensions.  The  mercantile 
element, — always  of  quietest  passions  but  also  of  faintest 
conscience, — ^has  assumed  huge  dimensions.  And  the 
plebeian  population  of  the  large  towns, — ^at  once  self-willed 
and  flexible,  with  the  pride  of  citizenship  and  the  an- 
tipathies of  race, — constitutes  a  formidable  rather  than  a 
hopeful  political  instrument.  At  the  recent  election  five  of 
the  free  States  supported  the  Southern  policy  :  and  Iowa  is 
the  only  one,  out  of  New  England  and  not  in  contact  with 
British  land  or  waters,  that  cast  a  Northern  vote.  'Certain 
it  is  that  every  ten  years'  census  thus  far  has  swelled  the 
democratic  list  far  more  than  its  rival.  It  is  impossible, 
with  due  regard  to  the  lessons  of  the  past,  to  regard  Northern 
development  as  synonymous  with  Slave-power  limitation. 

If,  indeed,  we  already  saw  an  end  to  the  land-claims  of 
the  planters*  party, — if  they  had  reached  any  impassable 
limit, — the  prospect  would  be  brighter.  The  area  awaiting 
settlement  by  freemen,  and  unlikely  to  have  any  worse  fate, 
is  still  immense.  If  we  give  Kansas  and  Mr.  Buchanan 
the  benefit  of  a  favourable  hope,  and  reckon  it  in  with 
Nebraska,  Minnesota,  Oregon  and  Washington,  as  free  soil, 
there  remain  no  fewer  than  1,148,727  square  miles,  to  be 
covered  by  industry  and  institutions  akin  to  those  of 
Massachusetts  and  Ohio :  and  if,  meanwhile,  every  other 
barrier  stood  fast,  the  preponderance  of  the  better  social 
element  would  be  decisive.  But  nowhere,  unhappily,  are 
the  landmarks  more  shifting  than  in  the  South,  or  the  gains 
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from  their  retreat  more  gigantic.  Mexico,  already  so 
heavily  mulcted,  seems  at  this  very  hour  to  be  lapsing  into 
final  disorganization ;  and  how  soon  its  affairs  may  be 
administered  from  Washington  Mr.  Buchanan  perhaps 
might  be  able  to  tell.  Central  America,  first  traversed  by 
Califomian  commerce,  next  invaded  by  Walker's  filibusters, 
then  cleared  of  British  claims,  begins  to  guess  its  political 
destiny,  and  to  reveal  its  capabilities  to  the  keen  eye  of  the 
hungry  Republic.  These  continental  regions  alone,  with 
Utah,  New  Mexico,  and  the  Indian  grounds,  open  to  the 
•Southern  interest  an  area  of  1,828,353  square  miles.  The 
whole  vitaUty  of  slavery  depends  on  perpetual  spread  and 
advance :  and  we  as  much  doubt  its  decline  while  it  can 
push  into  new  fields  as  we  believe  in  its  death  when  its 
path  is  stopped.  The  successful  politicians  of  the  South 
are  fully  alive  to  the  inherent  necessity  of  self-extension 
belonging  to  their  "peculiar  institution."  They  have  it 
evidently  in  contemplation  to  form  a  vast  Slave-Empire, 
with  its  base  on  the  capital  and  population  of  the  North, 
its  outposts  on  the  isthmus,  and  its  sweep  over  the  Caribbean 
Sea.  Wild  as  the  project  seems,  it  is  not  without  its 
favouring  conditions.  It  speaks  invitingly  to  that  passion 
for  empire  and  belief  in  his  country's  "  destiny  "  into  which 
the  modem  American's  patriotism  appears  to  have  resolved 
itself :  and  which  makes  even  the  New  Englander  love  the 
rights  of  freedom  much,  continued  union  more,  and  sway 
over  the  world's  destinies  most  of  all.  It  is  rendered 
tempting  by  the  facility  of  its  first  steps, — ^nay,  the  difficulty 
of  avoiding  them  :  for,  with  Texas  already  in  the  Republic, 
how  could  the  fragments  of  a  disintegrated  Mexico  remain 
out?  and  with  an  indefinite  supply  of  Walkers  easy  to 
adopt  but  impossible  to  control,  what  can  be  done  but 
accept  the  freebooters'  spoil,  and  re-engrave  the  maps  ? — 
and  with  Cuba  in  the  hands  of  a  weak  and  needy  govern- 
ment, and  St.  Domingo  a  paradise  in  anarchy,  little  more 
than  connivance  is  needed  to  get  them  invaded  and  sur- 
mounted by  the  stars  and  stripes.    And  then  Jamaica  must 
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surely  follow  ?  In  that  case,  yes :  only,  as  Jamaica  is  not 
to  follow,  neither  most  Cuba  and  Hayti  precede:  and  we 
see  in  a  moment  how  the  plan,  once  in  full  sail,  is  sure  to 
strike  upon  a  ree£^  and  incur  tmknowh  disasters.  In  thith^ 
while  it  staves  off  the  problem  of  the  moment  it  is 
suitounded  by  frightful  rides.  Were  it  in  human  nature  to 
work  out  schemes  that  dizzy  the  imagination  and  make  the 
passions  drunk,  without  a  dip  of  prudence,  or  a-  word  of 
wantonness  and  pride,  we  can  just  conceive  the  secrecy  of 
Talleyrand  and  the  daring  of  Napoleon  combined  to  be 
capable  of  realizing  the  dream  in  the  course  of  ^o  genera^ 
tions.  But  Providence  never  permits  the  Spirit  of  Evil  to 
wield  for  any  length  of  time  both  the  intellect  and  the  wiU 
of  vast  multitudes  of  men  :  and  the  t)ne  is  sure  to  betray 
the  other.  Aliready,  the  Soudiem  trumpet  iias  been  blown 
too  loud :  and  we  should  not  be  surprised  if  Mr.  Buchanan 
should  begin  by  softenmg  its  tone  and  allaying  the  temper 
which  from  New  England  has  made  stem  Teply.  The 
Northern  resources  are  essential  to  the  Soudiem  schemes.: 
and  no  strain  must  be  put  upon  the  Union  greater  than 
even  Boston  conservatism  can  bear.  It  is  a  delicate  ques- 
tion, how  far  the  ruling. oligarchy  can  .carry  the  subservient 
iree  States ; — ^how  long  they  will  continue  to  furnish  pliant 
politicians,  and  safe  preachers,  and  the  needful  material  of 
army,  navy  and  finance.  How  many  fugitive-slave- cases 
will  it  take  to  sicken  them  of  the  connection  ?-^how  many 
contused  Samtors? — ^how  many  lynched  and  tortured 
missionaries? — ^how  many  deceived  and  m.urdered  immi- 
grants ?  Perhaps  with  sufficient  faculty  <^  silence,  and  a 
Russian  habit  of  stealth,  the  leaders  might  without  challenge 
push  their  "  institution  "  in  any  direction  and  to  any  extent, 
short  of  the  North  itself.  But  the  Southern  temper  is 
impetuous  and  arrogant,  and  can  neither  observe  a  reticence 
nor  respect  a  limit.  Two  years  ago,  the  boast  escaped  from 
Senator  Toombs  (of  Georgia)  that  "  soon  the  master  with 
his  slaves  will  sit  down  at  the  foot  of  Bunker  Hill  Monu- 
ment."   The  Governor  of  South  Carolina  propounds,   in 
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his  recept  official  message,  the  doctrine  that  all  labour  must 
again  return  into  th6  hands  of  the  slaves.  The  abettors  of 
the  Kansas  iniquity  make  no  secret  of  their  resolve, — ^now 
that  the  spell  of  the  Missouri  line  is  broken, — of  oveiv 
running  the  whole  North  with  slaves  and  turning  the 
federated  continent  into  a  vast  house  of  bondage.  There 
is  a  Nemesis  for  all  this  insolence :  and  if  it  be.  infatuated 
enough  to  believe  its  own  predictions,  and  attempt  their 
realization,  the  free  States  will  be  driven  to  sepaiate,  and 
the  splendid  visions  of  the  rest  will  vanish  in  the  double 
retribution  of  civil  and  of  servile  war.  Should  Mr.  Buchanan's 
prudence  avail  to  curb  and  divert  the  aggressive  spirit^ 
to  charm  it  away  from  it^  ill-chosen  field  in  Kansas,  and 
turn  it  loose  on  tropical  latitudes,  it  is  probable  that  this 
check  from  domestic  disunion  might  be  indefinitely  de- 
layed. 

But  while  one  question  is  closed,  another  is  opened. 
You  refrain  from  collision  with  confederates  in  the  North, 
only  to  try  the  endurance  of  foreigners  in  the  South.  Can 
it  be  expected  that  the  Old  World  will  become  a  meek  conr 
vert  to  the  gospel  of  "  destiny  "  so  current  in  the  New  ? — that 
for  its  sake  Europe  will  renounce  the  law  of  nations  and 
the  guarantees  of  Right  ? — that  England  in  particular  wiU 
repent  of  her  repentance  towards  the  African  race,  betray 
to  a  new  oppressor  the  people  she  had  ceased  to  oppress, 
and  permit  her  language,  framed  for  free  men's  lips,  to  be 
corrupted  by  her  own  sons,  at  the  very  heart  of  her  colonial 
empire,  into  the  dialect  of  universal  slavery  ?  Upon  what 
ground  can  the  statesmen  at  Washington  claim  exemption 
for  their  country  from  the  restraints  of  justice  and  mutual 
respect  which  other  nations  own,  and  indulge  themselves 
with  an  international  morality  worthy  the  deck  of  an 
Algerine?  With  a  class  of  men  who  could  seriously 
embrace  and  apply  the  principle  of  the  Ostend  manifesto, 
negotiation  and  compact  would  be  a  mockery :  for  the  only 
right  it  asserts  is  the  right  to  do  wrong.  If  Spain  should 
refuse  to  sell  the  sovereignty  of  Cuba  to  the  United  States, 
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'*  then^^  say  Mr.  Buchanan  and  his  associates,  "  by  every  lam, 
human  and  divine,  we  shall  be  justified  in  wresting  it  from 
Spain,  IF  WE  have  the  power  ! "  Had  the  recklessness 
of  the  Southern  policy  confined  itself  to  the  continent,  it 
might  perhaps  have  long  evaded  the  chances  of  arrest  But 
if  it  will  insist  on  putting  to  sea,  it  directly  invokes  European 
war  and  interrupts  its  own  secure  development  by  enormous 
and  gratuitous  hazards.  Through  even  this  danger  (though 
it  were  dishonour)  we  believe,  however,  the  Northern  States 
would  suffer  themselves  to  be  drawn,  rather  than  relinquish 
the  Union  so  sacred  in  their  eyes.  But  there  is  one 
extremity  and  anachronism  of  crime  which  would  conclu- 
sively alienate  both  the  free  States  and  the  European  nations, 
and  heartily  unite  New  and  Old  England  against  an  apostate 
South ;  we  mean,  the  re-opening  of  the  African  Slave-trade. 
That  is  a  question  which  Christendom  will  not  condescend 
to  argue  over  again  :  it  has  been  flung  into  the  deadhouse 
where  a  thousand  grim  barbarities  lie ;  and  those  horrid 
chains  are  rusting  with  the  sword  of  the  gladiator  and  the 
rack  of  the  Inquisition.  Yet,  at  this  very  hour,  a  Special 
Committee  of  the  South-Carolina  legislature  is  in  session  on 
this  matter,  with  instructions  to  report  on  the  expediency  of 
reviving  the  Slave-trade ;  and,  in  order  to  render  the  investi- 
gation more  complete,  has  asked  permission  to  sit  continu- 
ously through  the  parliamentary  recess.  The  committee 
was  appointed  on  the  recommendation  of  the  governor : 
and  as  it  must  be  drawn  from  the  class  of  persons  who 
returned  the  Hon.  Preston  S.  Brooks  to  Congress  in  express 
approval  of  his  dealings  with  Mr.  Sumner's  head,  it  is  not 
doubtful  in  what  spirit  the  investigation  will  be  made.  The 
gentlemen  of  South  Carolina  are  accustomed  to  be  "  a  law 
unto  themselves,"  and  are  little  likely  to  regard  the  scruples 
of  any  other  law.  And  being  far  too  "  chivalrous  "  for  pru- 
dence, there  may  perhaps  be  a  special  charm  for  them  in 
any  measure  that  has  so  strong  a  name  as  Piracy,  and  defies 
the  indignation  of  the  civilized  world. 

There  are  doubtless  a  few  European  statesmen  who  are 
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aware  of  the  gravity  of  the  present  crisis  in  American 
society  :  but  its  fearful  significance  seems  hidden  from  the 
mass  of  even  our  cultivated  and  thoughtful  men.  If  we 
read  it  aright,  the  time  has  gone  by  Jor  discussing  the 
removal  of  slavery ; — ^the  only  problem  now  is,  whether  it  is 
possible  to  arrest  its  extension.  The  oligarchy  which  pro- 
tects it  not  only  possesses  every  South  ^/os/f-legislature^^where 
alone  its  severity  could  be  mitigated  or  its  term  of  existence 
abridged ;  but  has  a  firm  grasp  of  the  Federal  government, 
which  rules  the  T^m/me;  and  predetermines  the  conditions 
iotjuture  States.  Not  the  faintest  symptom  appears  in  any 
slave  State  of  a  desire  to  wipe  out  the  blot  Henry  Clay 
himself  is  mentioned  as  "that  black-hearted  traitor":  and 
did  any  member  of  the  House  at  Richmond  or  Charleston 
propose  to  substitute  praedial  serfdom  for  personal  bondage, 
to  prevent  the  separation  of  families,  and  to  educate  the 
planters'  people,  he  would  pay  the  penalty  of  exile  and  ruin. 
The  only  plan  of  amelioration,  the  mention  of  which  is 
ever  tolerated,  is  the  colonization  to  Liberia ;  and  that^ 
only  because  it  is  too  innocent  to  be  of  any  avail,  and 
soothingly  occupies  the  conscience  of  weak-minded  clergy- 
men, who  might  else  grow  benevolent  and  troublesome. 
At  Washington,  where  alone  the  sentiment  of  the  free 
States  can  be  brought  to  bear,  the  Constitution  limits  dis- 
cussion and  legislation  on  the  subject  to  its  Federal  relations, 
— ^within  the  District  of  Columbia  and  on  the  unsettled 
lands  :  which  last  the  victory  of  the  democratic  party  has 
now  withdrawn  from  the  favourable  action  of  Congress. 
That  the  curse  should  recede  seems  impossible :  and  the 
only  practical  question  concerns  its  mode  and  direction  of 
advance.  If  it  becomes  aggressive  on  ihtpeculium  of  the 
North,  the  Union  will  break : — ^if  on  the  islands  of  the 
tropical  seas,  foreign  war  will  ensue : — ^if  on  the  African 
coasts,  both  these  disasters  will  follow.  And  in  any  of  these 
cases,  it  would  need  a  bold  prophet  to  name  the  next  step  : 
but  the  strain  put  upon  the  South  would  be  so  great,  that 
in  some  way  or  other,  more  or  less  terrible,  the  "  institution '' 
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for  which  the    storm   was   braved  would  probably  have 
vanished  ere  the  clouds  were  gone. 

There  is  one  case  which  mi^  possibly  open  a  more 
fiivourable  prospect  Should  Mexico  verify  the  rumours  of 
her  mineral  wealtii,  and  prove  another  California,  she  nmst 
remain  a  land  of  free  labour,  and  become  a  final  limit  to 
the  slave  extension  which  her  fertility  and  weakness  now 
invite.  Annexed  or  unannexed,  she  would  interpose  a  bar 
between  Texas  and  Central  America,  and  present  to  the 
fugitive  a  Southern  Canada  at  the  very  gate  of  his  house  of 
bcmdage.  Once  encircled  with  a  cordon  of  free  soil,  the 
slave-land  would  have  its  fee-simple  reduced  to  a  lease. 
The  term  might  still  not  eiq)ire  for  generations :  but  the  free- 
hold of  the  oppressor  would  be  gone. 

It  is  little  that  En^and  can  do  towards  solving  the 
domestic  problems  of  a  susceptible  people,  not  yet  forgetful 
of  old  injuries,  and  avowedly  preferring  even  Russian 
sympathies  to  her  own.  The  negative  policy  of  absltinence 
and  forbearance,  a  careful  avoidance  kA  every  untenable 
pretension,  an  ungrudging  allowance  of  free  scope  to  the 
energies  of  a  kindred  nation,  so  long  as  they  are  true  to  the 
institutions  they  inherit  and  the  liberties  they  won  from  us, 
seem  to  constitute  tiie  essence  of  our  duty  and  our  power. 
In  drawing  as  closely  as  possible  the  ,  ties  which  unite  us 
witii  America,  it  is,  however,  incumbent  on  us  to  affect  no 
disguise  of  our  real  and  universal  sentiment  on  the  great 
question  which  agitates  the  country.  The  question  is  a 
zt^^r/SZ-question,  on  which  we  have  pronounced :  and  our 
sympathies  are  with  the  group  of  States  whose  voice  is  with 
our  own,  whose,  action  was  before  our  own.  Let  it  be 
dearly  understood,  that  though  we  institute  no  propaganda 
of  fieedom,  we  mean  to  protect  lands  and  people  intrusted 
to  us  from  iany  crusade  of  slavery.  Our  history,  God  knows, 
has  many  blots  of  shame :  and  among  the  darkest  are  those 
with  which  the  New  World  has  a  right  to  reproach  us.  So 
much  the  less  can  it  be  expected  that  we  shall  recede  from 
the  one  act  of  reparation  we.  have  stretched  an  arm  over 
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the  Atlantic  to  achieve ;  and  shall  not  jealously  watch  the 
reactionary  wave  thrown  off  from  the  slave-bound  coast 
towards  the  liberated  islands  of  the  West.  We  naturally 
wish  for  every  thing  that  may  embarrass  the  schemes  of 
slavery-extension  :  and  it  would  be  folly  to  make  any  secret 
of  the  wish.  We  wish  that  Spain  would  hasten  emancipa- 
tion in  Cuba  :  so  as  to  discourage  invaders  by  the  double 
task  of  conquest  of  the  land  and  of  subjugation  of  the 
people.  We  wish  that  our  Indian  authorities  may  stimulate 
to  the  utmost  the  growth  and  preparation  of  cotton  in  the 
East :  so  as  to  relax  the  tension  of  production  and  the  rush 
into  fresh  fields  in  the  tropical  States  of  America,  and  to 
set  fi:ee  the  moral  sympathies  of  our  mercantile  classes  at 
home  from  an  oppressive  reciprocity  with  the  planters' 
interest.  Should  democratic  impetuosity  precipitate  a 
struggle  between  the  conflicting  elements  in  America,  we 
are  bound  in  heavy  and  not  ignoble  securities  to  give  our 
word  of  hope  to  liberty  and  right :  and  would  fain  be  with- 
out too  tempting  a  stake  in  the  continuance  and  prosperity 
of  slavery  and  wrong. 


THE   END. 
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ICaoaulay's  Oritioal  and  Historical  Essays : — 


Cabinet  Edition.  4  vols.  poetSvo.  S4«. 
Library  Edition.  8  vols.  8vo.  86t. 


1  vol.  orown  8?o.  it,  64. 


Ao. 


Student's  Edition.   1  toL  cr.  8yo.  6«. 
TreTelyan  Edition.  2  vols.  cr.  8to.  9«. 
People^s  Edition.    8  vols.  cr.  8to.  8«. 
Macaulay's  Miscellaneous  Writings.    8  vols.  8yo.  81«. 

—  Miscellaneous  Writings  and  Speeches : — 
Popular  Edition.    Cr.  8vo.  2j.  M,     \   Student's  Edition.  Cr.  8yo.  Bs, 

—  Ifisoellaneous  Writings,   Speeches,    Lays  of  Anoient  Bome, 

Cabinet  Edition.    4  vols,  crown  8yo.  24i. 

—  Writings,  Selections  from.    Crown  8yo.  6«. 

—  Bpeodbea  oorreoted  by  BOmself.    Crown  8to.  U,  64. 
Magnus's  OutUnes  of  Jewish  History.    Fcp.  8to.  3«.  64. 
Mahnesbuxy's  (Earl  of)  Ifemoirs  of  an  Ez-Minister.    Orown  8vo.  7«.  64. 
May's  Constitutional  History  of  England,  1760-1870.    3  yols.  orown  8yo.  18^. 
Melbourne  Papers  (The).    Edited  by  Lloyd  C.  Banders.    8to.  18s, 
Merivale's  Fall  of  the  Boman  Republio.    12mo.  7s.  64. 

<-        General  History  of  Borne,  B.C.  763-A.i).  476.    Crown  8vo.  7s.  (d 

«»       History  of  the  Bomans  under  the  Empire.    Cabmet  Edition.  8  yols. 
post  8to.  48«.    Popular  Edition.  8  vols.  Zs,  ed.  each. 
Murdock's  Beconstmotion  of  Europe,  from  the  Bise  to  the  Fall  of  the  Second 

French  Empire.    Crown  8yo.  9s. 
Oman's  History  of  Greece  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Macedonian  Conquest. 

Crown  Svo.  is.  6d. 
Porter's  History  of  the  Corps  of  Boyal  Engineers.    8  vols.  Svo.  86i. 
Bansome's  The  Bise  of  Constitutional  Grovemment  in  England.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 
BawliuBon's  The  History  of  Phoenicia.    Svo.  2is. 
Bussell's  (Lord  John)  Lifo.    By  Spencer  Walpole.    2  vols.  Svo.  Z6s. 
Seebohm's  Oxford  Beformers— Oolet,  Erasmus,  ft  More.    Svo.  lis. 
Short's  History  of  the  Church  of  England.    Crown  8va  7«.  64. 
Smith's  Carthage  and  the  Oarthaginians.    Orown  8va  6«. 
Stephens'  (H.  Morse)  History  of  the  French  Bevolution.    3  vols.  Svo.    Vol.  1 

ISs.    Vol.  2,  in  the  press. 
Stubbs'  History  of  the  University  of  Dublin.    Svo.  12s,  64. 
Symes'  Prelude  to  Modern  History.    With  Maps.    Crown  Svo.  2s.  6d, 
Taylor's  Manual  of  the  History  of  India.   Orown  Svo.  7«.  64. 
Tojnbea's  Lectures  on   the  Industrial  Bevolution  of  the  18th  Centory  in 

Eugland.    Svo.  10s.  6d. 
WalpolflTS  History  of  England,  from  1815.    Library  Edition.    C  vohk  8yo.  £4.  IQs. 

Cabinet  Edition.    6  vols.  Ss.  each. 
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EPOCHS   OF   ANCIENT    HISTORY. 

■dited  by  the  Her.  Sir  G.  W.  Ooz,  Bart.  MJL  and  by  0.  SAinonr,  MJL. 

10  TOtnines,  tap,  8yo.  with  Maps,  price  it.  6d.  eaoh. 

The  OitMMhi,  Marhu,  uid  Bulla.    By  A.  H.  Beesly,  ICJL.    With  S  Maps. 

The  Barly  Boman  Bmpire.    By  the  Rer.  W.  Wolfe  Gapes,  M  JL    With  3  Maps. 

The  Bomaa  Bmpire  of  the  Second  Oentury.   By  the  Bev.  W.  Wolfe  Capes,  M^  • 

With  S  Maps. 
The  Athenian  Bmpire  from  the  Flight  of  Xerxes  to  the  Fall  of  Athens.    By  the 

Rot.  Sir  O.  W.  Coz,  Bart  MA.  With  5  Maps. 
The  Bise  of  the  Macedonian  Bmpire.  By  Arthur  M.  Oortels,  M JL  With  8  Maps. 
The  GzeekB  and  the  Persians.  By  the  Rer.  Sir  G.  W.  Cox,  Bart.  With  4  Maps. 
Bome  to  Its  Capture  by  the  Gauls.  By  Wilhelm  Ihne.  With  a  Map. 
The  Boman  TnnmTlrates.  By  the  Very  Bey.  Charles  Merivale,  D.D.  With  Map. 
The  Spartan  and  Theban  Snivremaoies.  By  Charles  Sankey,  M.A.  With  6  Maps. 
Borne  and  Carthage,  the  Punic  Wars.    By  B.  Boeworth  Smith.    With  9  Mapp. 

EPOCHS   OF    MODERN    HISTORY. 

Bilited  by  0.  Colbbgx,  M.A.  19  yolumes,  fop.  8to.  with  Maps.  Piloe  8«.  (kt.  eacb» 

The  Beginning  of  the  Middle  Ages.  By  the  Very  B0y.B.W.  Church.  With3Maps. 

The  Mormans  in  Burope.    By  Bey.  A.  H.  Johnson,  M.A.    With  3  Mi^m. 

The  Crusades.    By  the  Bey.  Sir  G.  W.  Cox,  Bart.  M.A.    With  a  Map. 

The  Barly  Plantagenets.    By  the  Right  Bey.  W.  Stubbs,  D.D.    With  2  Maps. 

Bdwara  the  Third.    By  the  Rey.  W.  Warburton,  M.A.    With  3  Maps. 

The  Houses  of  Lancaster  and  York.    By  James  Gairdner.    With  6  Mkps. 

The  Early  Tudors.    By  the  ttev.  C.  B.'  Moberly,  MJl. 

The  Bra  of  the  Protestant  Reyolution.    By  F.  Seebohm.    With  4  Maps. 

The  Age  of  Blisabeth.    By  the  Rey.  M.  Creighton,  M.A.  LL.D.    With  S  Maps. 

The  First  Two  Stuarts.    By  Samuel  Rawson  Gardiner.    With  4  Maps. 

The  Thirty  Yean'  War,  1618-1648.    By  Samuel  Rawson  Gardiner.   With  a  Map. 

The  Bnglish  Restoration  and  Louis  XIV.,  1648-1678.    By  Osmund  Airy. 

The  Fall  of  the  Stuarts.    By  the  Rey.  Edward  Hale,  M  JL.    With  11  Maps. 

The  Age  of  Anne.    By  B.  B.  Morris,  M.A.    With  7  Maps  and  Plans. 

The  Barly  Hanoyerlans.    By  B.  B.  Morris,  M.A.    With  9  Maps  and  Plans. 

Frederick  the  Great  and  the  Seyen  Years' War.  ByF.W.Longmaiu  With  S  Maps. 

The  War  of  American  Independence,  1776-1783.  By  J.  M.  Ludlow.  With  4  Maps. 

The  French  Beyolution,  1789-1796.    By  Mrs.  8.  B.  Gardiner.    With  7  Maps. 

The  Bpodh  of  Betorm,  1830-1860.    By  Justin  McCarthy,  MJ*. 

EPOCHS    OF    CHURCH    HISTORY. 

Bdited  by  the  Bey.  Mandsll  Ckbiohton.    16  yols.  fop.  8yo.  prioe  %t,  6d.  each. 

The  BngUsh  Church  in  other  Lands.    By  the  Bey.  H.  W.  Tucker. 

The  Hirtory  of  the  Reformation  in  England.    By  the  Rey.  Gecnge  G.  Ferry. 

The  Church  of  the  Early  Fatheni.     By  Alfred  Plummer,  D.D. 

The  EyangelicHd  Reviyal  in  the  Eiflrhteench  Century.    By  the  Rey.  J.  H.  OTcrtoa 

A  History  of  the  Uniyersity  of  Oxford.    By  the  Hon.  G.  C.  Brodrick.  D.C.L. 

A  History  of  the  University  of  Cambridge.    By  J.  Bass  Malltuger,  M.  A. 

The  Bnglish  Church  in  the  Middle  Ages.    By  Rey.  W.  Hunt,  M.A. 

The  Arian  Controversy.    By  H.  M.  Gwatkin,  M.A. 

Wyoliffe  and  Movements  for  Reform.    By  Reginald  L.  Poole. 

The  Conntor-Beformation.    By  A.  W.  Ward. 

The  Church  and  the  Roman  Bmpire.    By  the  Rey.  A.  Carr. 

The  Church  and  the  Puritans,  1670-1660.    By  Henry  Offley  Wakeman. 

The  Church  and  the  Eastern  Bmpire     By  the  Rev.  H.  F.  Tozer. 

Hlldebrand  and  His  Times.    By  the  Rev.  W.  R.  W.  Stephens. 

The  Popes  and  the  Hoheastauf  en.    By  Ugo  BalzanL 
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Amuizong's  (B.  J.)  LUb  and  Letters.  Bdlted  by  Q-.  F.  Armstreiig.  FOp.  8vo.  7i.6d. 

Baoon's  Life  and  Letters,  by  Bpsdding.    7  vole.  8vo.  £4. 4«. 

Bagehot'g  Biographical  Stadiea.    1  voL  Byo,  19«. 

Oarlyle'a  <Thomas)  Life.  By  James  A.  Fronde.  Crown  8vo.  1795-1835,  2  vols. 
7s.    1834-1881, 2  vols.  7*. 

Clavers,  the  Despot's  Champion.    By  A  Southern.    Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

fox  (Charles  James)  The  Barly  History  of.  By  Sir  O.  O.  Trevelyan.    Or.8vo.6«. 

Fronde's  Caesar :  a  Sketch.    Crown  8vo.  Zs,  6d, 

Hamiltan*s  (Sir  W.  B.)  Life,  by  Oraves.    3  vols.  8ve.  16«.  eaoh. 

Havelodk's  Life,  by  Marshman.    Grown  8vo.  8«.  Bd, 

Macanlay's  (liord )  Life  and  Letters.  By  his  Nephew,  Sir  G.  0.  Trevdyan,  Bart. 
Popular  Bdition,  1  vol.  or.  8vo.  3s,  6d.  Student's  Edition,  1  vol.  or.  8vo.  6«. 
Cabinet  Bdltion,  8  vols,  post  8vo.  18i.    Library  Bdition,  8  vols.  8vo.  88«. 

MoDongall's  Memoirs  (Bishop  of  Laboan).    By  C.  J.  Bonyon.    8vo.  lis,' 

Mendelssohn's  Letters.    Translated  by  Lady  Wallace.    8  vols.  or.  8vo.  Si.  eaeb. 

Moore's  Dante  and  his  Early  Biographers.    Crown  8vo.  Is.  6d. 

Newman's  Apologia  pro  VitA  Snft.  Crown  8va  6«.  Cheap  Edition,  cr.  8vo.  Ss.  6d, 

—  (Cardinal)   Letters   and  Correspondence  daring  his  Life  in  the 

English  Church.    2  vols.  8vo. 
Pastenr  (Louis)  His  Life  and  Labonrs.    Crown  6va  7«.  64. 
Shakespeare,  Outline  of  the  Life  of.    By  J.  0.  Halliwell-FhIUipps.    Illastrated. 

8  vols,  royal  8vo.  21s, 
Shakespeare's  True  Life.  By  James  Walter.  With  500  Illustrations.  Imp.  8vo.  21s, 
Sonthey's  Correspondenoe  with  Caroline  Bowles.    8vo.  lis. 
Stephen's  Essays  in  Ecclesiastical  Biography.    Crown  8vo.  7s,  9d, 
Yignolee*  (C.  B.)  Lifa    By  his  Son.    8vo.  IBs, 
Wellington's  Life,  by  Gleig.    Orown8vo.3«.  M. 


MENTAL  AND    POLITICAL  PHILOSOPHY    FINANCE,    &c. 

Adams'  Fubllo  Debts ;  an  Bssay  on  the  Science  of  Finance.    8to.  13<.  64. 
Amos'  Primer  of  the  English  Constitution.*  Crown  8vo.6i. 
Baoon's  Bssayi,  with  Annotations  by  Whately.    8vo.10f.64i 

—  Works,  edited  by  Spedding.    7  vols.  8vo.  78s.  64. 
Bagehof  s  Economic  Studies,  edited  by  Hutton.    8vo.  lOi.  64. 
Bain's  Logic,  Deductive  and  Inductive.   Grown  Svo.  10s.  64. 

P ABT  L  Deduction,  U,        \        Pabt  TL  IndooUon,  6f •  9^ 

—  Mental  and  Moral  Science.    Grown  8vo.  10«.  64. 

—  The  Senses  and  the  InteUeofe.    8vo.l5/. 

—  The  Emotions  and  the  Will.    8vo.  15s. 

Blake's  Tables  for  the  Conversion  of  5  per  cent.  Interest  trom  ^V  ^  ^  per  cent. 

8vo,  12s,  64. 
Gaed's  Physical  Beallsm.    8vo.  10s. 
Qtami^ShortEnqniryintotheFormationof BngUshPOUtioilOplBlaiL  870. 7s,Bd, 

—     Causes  of  the  Great  Fall  in  Prices.    8vo.  9s, 
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DowtSTt  A  Hlrtoiy  of  ,Iluatlon  and  Tazea  in  Bngluui    8vo.   Vols.  1  &  »,  tl«. 

Vols.  8  ii  4,  SU 
Qnu'i  (ThomM  HOI)  Works.  (B  toIs.)  YcHa,  1  &  2,  Fhilowphloal  Works.  8to. 

lS«.Moli.    YoL  8,  MisoeUanieB.    With  Memoir.    8ro.31«. 
Hnmo'i  llai^  edited  by  Green  A  OroM.    8  yoLl  Sto,  S8«. 

-*      TrefttlM  of  Hnxnan  Natore,  edited  by  Green  ds  Oioso.    8  toLl  8vo.  88«. 
Ladd*!  Blemente  of  FhyviologioBl  P«yoboIogy.    8to.  91i. 
lADg*!  Outom  and  Myth :  Btndiee  of  HarlyUMge  and  Belief.   Crown  8to.7i.W. 
IiMlle^  BnayB  in  F6Iitioal  Boonomy.    8to.  10«.  64. 
Lswee*!  HlBtory  of  Philoeophy.    8  vola.  Sro.  88i. 
Lnhbook*!  Origin  of  OiviliBatlon.    Illnstrated.    870.  18«. 
Madeod*!  The  HlflmentB  of  Banking.    Crown  8to.  8i. 

-^       The  Theory  and  Praotloe  of  Banking.    VoL  1. 8va  1S<.  VoL  8.  lU.        [ 

—       The  Theory  of  Credit.    (2  vols.  8to.)    VoL  1,  7«.  6d.    Vol,  2,  Part  1, 
4s.  6d. 
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Manuals  of  Catholic  Philosophy,  crown  8 vo.  :— 

Clarke's  Logic.    5s.  [ 

Biokaby's  First  Principles  of  Knowledge.    5*.  [ 

^-         Moral  Philosophy.    6s. 

—         Genernl  Metaphysics.    5s. 
Maher's  Psychology.    6s.  6d,  i 

Boedder's  Natural  Theology.    {In  tfie  press.)  f 

Devas' Political  Bconomy.    (In  pi^eparation.)  l 

Max  Mttller'fl  The  Sdenoe  of  Thonght    Syo.  31«.  | 

Mill's  (Jamee)  Analysis  of  the  Phenomena  of  the  Homan  Mind.  8  vols.  8yo.  88i. 
tfUl  (John  Btoart)  on  BepreeentatlYe  Government.    Grown  870. 8«. 

—  —  on  Iiiberty.    Crown  8to.  U,  id. 
»          «.  Bxamination  of  Hamilton's  Philoeophy,    8to.  ISm, 

—  —  Iiogio.    Crown  8to.  5s, 

—  —  Fiinciples  of  Political  Economy.    9  toIb.  8?o.  SOi.    Peoide'e 

Bdltion,  1  Tol.  crown  8yo.  5i« 

—  —  Utilitarianism.    8yo.  6<. 

—  —  Three  Essays  on  Religion,  &o.    8yo.  Si. 
Monck's  Introduction  to  Logic.    Crown  8vo.  58. 
MnlhaU's  History  of  Prices  sinoe  1850.    Crown  8yo.  6j. 
Bandars*  Institutes  of  Justinian*  with  English  Notes.    8yo.  I81. 
8eebohm*s  English  Village  Community.    8yo.  16«. 
etnll/'s  Outlines  of  Psyohology.    8yo.  12«.  64. 

—    Teaoher's  Handbook  of  Psyohology.    Crown  8yo.  6«.  64. 
Bwinbnme'B  Picture  Logic    Post  8yo.  5s, 
ThampBOQli  A  System  of  Psyohology.    8  yoIs.  8yo.  86#. 

—  The  Problem  of  EyIL    8yo.  10«.  64. 

—  The  BeUgiooB  Sentiments  of  the  Human  Mind.    8yo.  7s,  64. 

—  Social  Progress  :  an  Essay.    8yo.  7t.  64. 
WebVs  The  Veil  of  Isis.   8yo.  10«.  64. 
Wbately'i  Bkmenta  of  Logic    Grown  8yo.  is.  64. 

—  —      —  Bhetoria   Crown  8yo.  it,  64. 
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Zeiler^  History  of  Boleotioism  in  Greek  FhUoaophy.   Orown  8to.  lOf .  64. 

—  (lato  and  the  Older  Academy.   Onmn  8to.  ISi. 

—  Fze-Sooratio  Sobeola.   S  vote,  orown  8vo.  80f . 

—  Boontes  and  the  Sooratio  SdhoolB.   Orown  8vo.  lOi.  M. 
~      BtohM,  Bploozeana,  and  BoeptioB.    Orown  8vo.  1B«. 

—  OntlinM  at  the  History  of  Greek  Philosopliy.   Orown  8to.  10*.  6d. 

CLASSICAL   LANGUAGES   AND   LITERATURE. 

.aiachyluB,  The  Bumenldea  of.     Tert.  with  Metrical  Bngliflh  Ttandatton,  by 

J.  F.  Dayiei.    8vo.  7*. 
Aristophanes'  The  Adhamians,  translated  by  B.  T.  TyrrelL    Orown  8w.  Is. 
Aristotle's  The  Bthios,  Text  and  Notes,  by  Sir  Alex.  Grant,  Bart.  S  vols.8yo.  82/. 

—  The  Nioomachean  Kthlos,  translated  by  Williams,  crown  870. 7t.  M. 

—  The  PoUtifls,  Books  I.  nL  IV.  (VH.)  with  Translation,  Ac  by 

BoUand  and  Lang.    Orown  8yo.  7«.  6d, 
Becker's  Charidet  and  flWJtii,  by  Metcalfe.    Post  8vo.  7«.  6d.  each.         .  _  ._ 
Olcero^sOorrespandenoe,  Text  and  Notes,  by  B.Y.TyrreU.  Vols.  1,  S,  *  »,  »▼«• 

li«.  each.  i  J     0       na. 

Harrison's  Myths  of  the  Odyssey  in  Art  and  Literature.    lUnstrated.    8vo.  iw. 
Hellenlca :  a  Collection  of  Essays  on  Greek  Poetry,  &o.    Edited  by  Evelyn 

Abbott.    8vo.  16*. 
Plato's  Parmenldes,  with  Notes,  Ac.  by  J.  Magnire.    8yo.7*.6d. 
Sophocles.    Translated  into  English  verEC  by  Robert  Whitelaw.   Cr.  8vo.  8J.  &«. 
Virgil's  Works,  Latin  Text,  with  Commentary,  by  Kennedy.  Orown  «to.  lOi.  w. 

-  aneid,  translated  into  Bngliah  Verse,  by  Oonington.      Orown  8m  «#. 
_  Zr       —  —       —        —     byW.J.Thomhill.  Or.8yo.7*.W. 

-  Poems.        —  —       —     Prose,  by  Conington.    Orown8T0.6«. 

-  Eclogues  and  Georgics  of  Virgil.    Translated  by  J.  W.  Maokall.  Boyal 

16mo.  5*.  -     «_         o       o    «4f 

Wltfc's  Myths  Of  Hellas,  translated  by  P.  M.Y<mnghuaband.    Orown  870.  W.  M. 

-  TheTrojanWar.  -  -  ^^^^^^  ^ 

-  The  Wanderings  of  UlyiaeF,  -  Orown  8w.  81.  W. 

-  The  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Tnousand,       —  Crown  8vo. 

ENOYOLOP>EDIA8,    DICTIONARIES,  AND    BOOKS    OF 

REFERENCE. 

Acton's  Modem  Oodkory  for  Private  Families.   Fop.  8vo.  U,  64. 

Ayi^B  Tieawary  of  Bible  Knowledge.    Fop,  8vo.  6*. 

Blake's  Tables  for  the  Conversion  of  6  per  Cent.  Interest,  &c.    8vo.  12».  «<!. 

Ohishohn's  Handbook  of  Commercial  Geography.    29  Maps.    8vo.l6<. 

Owflfs  Bn^yelopsBdlA  of  Arohiteetore.    8vo.  5S«.  64. 

Keith  Johnston's  Dictionary  of  Geography,  or  General  Gaaetteer.   8vo.  42*. 

LwnanJTw  Atlas.    MMaps.    Edited  by  G.  G.  Ohisholm.    4to.  or  imperial 

8vo.l2«.64. 
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H^OnQoQh*!  DioftioiMiy  of  OanuaMwe  and  OonuiMNlal  HAvifMiaB.   9w,  9U. 
UmsnlkKfu  Btogmghiail  Tiwiiuj.   Wop,9r9,U. 

—  ITiitwrlnil  Tiumui/.   lBpb8T0.9«. 

—  Bclemiile Mid maaiy Trwiiniy.    Vo|^tfo.tii 

—  Tiiiuj  of  BIbIa  Kaoirladffa,  edited  taj  Ajn.   Vapi  tvAi  ti. 

—  Tkwnxy of  Botany, edited bjUndlqy^lioonb   TwoFttt|,lS«. 

—  fteeeniy  of  Qttgmpbj.   Fop.  8to.  Ci. 

•■       nreoaoxj  of  Knowledge  And  library  of  Boferanoe.   Ilopi8?o.fi. 

— >       Treamzy  of  Netonl  Hlitoiy.   Vop-  8vo.  Ct. 
QuIn'iDlBllonHyof  MedletaM.   Medlnm  8m  SU  €d..  or  in  S  tota.  tU. 
Bloh'i  Dlotlonaiy  of  Bonon  end  Oieek  Antlqattlei.    Otooum  8f«.  7i.f4. 
BofBtTg  TheoMzna  of  Bnglkh  Words  end  Fhruee.    Grown  8fo.  lOt.  6di 
Wfiltali'aFopalarTiadesybylCMriotk   (kownSmlOf.id. 


NATURAL   HISTORY,   BOTANY    ft   QARDENINQ. 


and  Mnmy's  Handbook  of  Oryptogamlo  Botany.    8to.  16J; 
Hartwlg*!  Aerial  World.    With  68  lUastrations.   87O.10i.6d. 

—  Polar  World.    With  93  Illurtrationa.  8To.10f.6d. 

—  Bea  and  iti  liTing  Wondan.    With  815  ninstrations.    8vo.  lOt.  94, 

—  Bnbtarranean  Wodd.    With  80  lUustrations.    8to.  10«.  64. 

—  Troideal  World.    With  180  niuBtrations.    8Tal0i.6<i. 
lAadkfB  Tzeaeozy  of  Botany.   S  toIs.  fop.  6ro.  1S«. 
London's  Bnoyolopndla  of  Qaidenlng.    8to.  91«. 

—  Plants.   8V0.4SS. 

Biren^s  Oroliazd  Hoosai    drawn  8vo.  S«. 

—     mniatore  Fmit  Oarden.   ¥ep.9fo.4t, 
Btanlsy'B  VamiUar  History  of  British  Birds.    Grown  8to.  U,  6dL 
Wood's  BfUe  Animals.    With  US  ninstrations.    8vo.l0«.6d. 

—  Homes  Without  Hands.    With  140  Illnstrationa.    8yo.l0i.  64. 

—  Inasots  Abroad.    With  600  ninstrations.    8to.  10«.6d, 

—  Inasots  at  Home.    With  700  Dlnstratloas.    sro.  1C«.  $4. 

—  Ontof  Doors.    With  11  Illustrations.    Grown  8yo.  3«.  6d, 

—  POtland  Berislted.    With  S3  ninstrations.    Grown  8vo.  8<.  64. 
^     Btnnge  Dwellinffh    With  60  ninstrations.    Grown  8to.  3«.  64L 


THEOLOQICAL  AND    RELIGIOUS   WORKS. 

OoloDSO  on  the  Fontatenoh  and  Book  of  Joshua.    Okown  Sro.  6f  • 
De  la  Sanssaye's  Mannal  of  the  Sdenoe  of  Religion. 
HoharTs  Medloal  Langnage  of  Bt.  Lnke.    9nk  19$. 

Maodoaald's  (G.)  Unspoken  Sermons.  First  and  Beoond  Series.  Grown  Sro.  81.64. 
each.    Third  Series.    Grown  8vo.  7t.  64. 

—  The  lUxBoles  of  onr  Lord.    Grown  8?o.  8c  64. 

ICartlneaa's  BndeaTonrs  after  the  Ghristian  Life.   Grown  8vo.  7j;  64. 
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Martineaa's  HymoB  of  Praiae  and  Pnyer.    drown  Sro.  4g.  64.    8Siiio.:l«.  64. 

—  The  Seat  of  Anthority  in  Beligion.    8vo.  U«. 

—  BennooB,  Honn  of  Thought  on  Sacred  Things.    S  vols.  7s,  64.  aaoh. 
ICax  WXOBfu  Origin  and  Growth  of  Beligion.    Crown  Svo.  7s,  64. 

—  —      Boienoe  of  Beligion.    Grown  8vo.  7«.  64. 

—  —      GUEoid  Lectnres  on  Natural  Beligion.    Grown  Svo.  10«.  64. 
Newnum'i  Apologia  pro  VitA  SnA.  Grown  8T0.61.  Cheap  Edition,  cr.8vo.3j.  ad. 

—  The  ArianB  of  the  Fourth  Century.    Crown  8to.  6«.    Cheap  Edition, 

crown  8to.  Zs,  64. 

—  Tiie  Idea  of  a  TXniversil^  Defined  and  niurtrated.    Grown  8to.  7st 

—  BOBtorloal  Sketohea.    8  Toli.  orown  8^0. 64.  eaoh. 

—  Disonaalons  and  Argumente  on  Yarioua  Subjeota.    Grown  8vo.  61. 

—  An  Bgsay  on  the  Development  of  Christian  Doctrine.    Grown  Svo.  6<. 

Cheap  Edition,  orown  8yo.  3^.  64. 

—  Oertain  DifflonltieB  Felt  by  Anglicans  in  Gatholio  Teaching  Con- 

sidered.   VoL  1,  crown  8vo.  7s,  64.    VoL  8,  crown  8vo.  is,  64. 

—  The  Via  Media  of  the  Anglican  Ghuroh,  niusfctated  in  Leotores,  4(0. 

8  vols,  orown  8vo.  Bs,  each. 

I,  Critical  and  HlstorieaL  S  vols,  orown  8vo.  Its,  Cheap  Edition, 
crown  8vo.  7s, 

rs  on  Biblical  and  on  BcclesiaBtlcal  Mlnudes.    Grown  8vo.  6#. 
Cheap  Edition,  crown  8yo.  3s.  64. 

—  Present  Position  of  Catholics  in  England.    Grown  8yo.  7s,  64. 

—  An  Basay  in  Aid  of  a  Grammar  of  Assent.    7s,  td. 

—  Select  Treatises  of  St.  Athanasius  in  Controveny  with  the  Ariani. 

Translated.    S  vols,  orown  8vo.  16«. 

Perring*s  The  *  Work  and  Days  *  of  Koses.  Zs.  64. 

Beply  to  Dr.  Lightf  oot's  Essays.    By  the  Author  of  *  Supernatural  Religion.' 
8vo.  Zs, 

Boberts*  Greek  the  Language  of  Christ  and  His  Apostles.    8vo.  18f. 

Bapenatnral  Beligion.    Complete  Bdition.    8  vols.  8vo.  86«. 

*«*  For  other  Works  see  Messrs.  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.'s  Catalogue  of 
Theological  Works. 

TRAVELS,   ADVENTURES,   &c. 


BakK^i  Kl^t  Team  in  Ceylon.   Crown  8vo.  3^.  64. 

—      Biile  and  Honnd  in  G^lon.    Crown  8vo.  Zs,  64. 

Bnmtsfn  BnnHhlne  and  Storm  in  the  Bast.    Library  Bditioa,  8va  81«.    Cabinet 
Bdition,  orown  8vo.  7s,  64.    Popular  Bdition,  4to.  64. 

—  Voyage  in  the*  Sunbeam.'  Library  Edition,  8vo.Sl«.  Cabinet  Bdition, 

or.  6vo.  7s,  64.    School  Bdit.  fop.  8vo.  S«.    Popular  Bdit  4to.  64. 

—  In  the  Trades,  the  Tropics,  and  the 'Bearing  Forties.'  Cabinet  Bdition, 

orown  8vo.  17i.  64.    Popular  Bdition,  4to.  64. 

—  Last  Journals,  1886-7.    Dlustrated.    8vo.  8U. 

Biyden's  Eloof  and  Karroo.  Sport,  Legend,  &c.,  in  Gape  Colony.    8vo.  10«.  64. 
Clutterbuck's  The  Skipper  in  Arctic  Seas.    Illustrated.    Crown  8vo.  IQs,  64. 
Coolidge's  Swiss  Travel  and  Swiss  Guide-Books.    Orown  8vo.  Ids,  64. 
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Deland*!  Florida  Dajs.    Slostnted.    4to.  Sl«. 

Vkonde^BOoeuim;  or,  Bnglandand  bar Odhmiei.  Or.  tva  3«.tMMrda ;  Si.  6<l.elotlu 
—      The  BnglUh  in  the  West  Indlee.    Grown  8to.  S«.  boards ;  Si.  9d,  (doth. 
Sowitt'i  Viilts  to  Remarkable  Placee.    Grown  8to.  3i.  6d, 
JaniM'i  The  Long  White  Monntoin ;  or,  a  Joomey  in  ICaachaxiii    Sro.  Sii. 
Knight's  A  Treasure  Hant.    Grown  Sro, 

Leee  and  Olntterback's  B.0. 1887 :  a  Ramble  in  British  Oolnmbla.  Or.8Ta6i. 
Noneen's  The  First  Crossing  of  Greenland.    2  vols.  8yo.  36j. 
Riley's  Athoe ;  or,  The  Mountain  of  the  Monks.    8to.  Sis. 
Smith's  The  White  TTmbrella  in  Meodoa    Fcp.  8to.  8i.  M, 
Three  in  Norway.    By  Two  of  Them.    Grown  8vo.  Si.  boards ;  Si.  6d.  doth. 
Willonghby's  Bast  Africa  and  its  Big  Game.    8to.  81i. 
WoUTs  Rambles  in  the  Blaok  Forest.    Grown  8vo  7i.  64. 

WORKS    BY   RICHARD   A.    PROCTOR. 

The  Orbs  Around  Us.    With  Ghart  and  Diagrams.    Grown  Sro.  U, 

Other  Worlds  than  Ours.    With  14  niuatrations.    Grown  8to.  6i. 

The  Moon.    With  Plates,  Gharts,  Woodouts,  and  Photographs.    Grown  Sro.  &t. 

Unirerse  of  Stars.    With  SS  Gharts  and  S3  Diagrams.   8to.  IOi.  9d, 

Light  Soienoe  for  Leisure  Hours.    8  vols,  crown  8va  6«.  each. 

Chance  and  Luck.    Grown  8vo.  Si.  boards ;  Si.  M,  cloth. 

Larger  Star  Atlas  for  the  Library,  in  IS  Circular  Maps.    Folio,  Ifii. 

New  Star  Atlas,  in  IS  Circular  Maps  (with  S  Index  Plates).    Grown  8vo.  5i. 

The  Student's  Atlas.    13  Circular  Maps.    8vo.  0i. 

How  to  Play  Whist,  with  the  Laws  and  Etiquette  of  Whist.    Grown  8vo.  3i.  6i. 

Home  Whist :  an  Basy  Guide  to  Correct  Play.    16mo.  lii 

The  Stars  in  their  Seasons.    Imperial  8vo.  ffi. 

Strength.    With  9  Illustrations.    Grown  8va  Si. 

Strength  and  Happiness.   With  9  lUustrations.    Grown  8vo.  Si. 

Rough  Ways  Made  Smooth.    Crown  8vo.  5t, 

Our  Place  Among  Infinities.    Grown  8va  Si. 

The  Expanse  of  Heaven :  Bssays  on  the  Wanders  of  the  Firmament.    Grown 
8vo.  6i. 

Pleasant  Ways  in  Sdenoe.    Grown  8vo.  6i. 

Myths  and  Marvels  of  Astronomy.    Grown  8vo.  fii. 

The  Great  Pyramid :  Observatory,  Tomb,  and  Temple.    Grown  8vo.  ii. 

AGRICULTURE,    HORSES,    DOGS,   AND   CATTLE. 
Fitswygram's  Horses  and  Stables.    8va  5i. 
Lloyd's  The  Sdenoe  of  Agriculture.    8vo.  ISi. 
Loudon's  Bnoydopsadia  of  Agriculture.    Sli. 

Prethero's  Pioneers  and  Progress  of  Bnglish  Fanning,    Grown  8vo.  Si. 
Steel's  IMseaMs  of  the  Ox,  a  Manual  of  Bovine  Pathology.   8vo.  ISi. 

—  —       —       Dog.    8vo.  lOi.  M, 

—  —       —       8heep.    8vo.  12i. 

Btanahenge'ii  Dog  in  Healthand  Disease.   Square orown  Svo.  7i.  ML 
Villa  on  ArtUMal  Manures,  by  Grookes.   8vo.  tli. 
Toviatt^  Woik  on  the  Dog.   8vo.6i. 

8vo.7i.64. 
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WORKS    OF 


Bj  H.  BmKB  Hagoabd. 


Sh6.    $s.M. 
Allan  Qaater- 
main.  Zg.  M, 
Oleopatia.    6<. 
Beatrice.    6«. 


Malwa'g  Berenge. 

2«.  bds. ;  9«.  M, 

doth. 
Oolonel  Qnaritch. 

Zi,6d. 


B7H.R1DERHAGOARD&ANDRBWLAMO. 
The  World's  Desire.    6*. 


By  the  Eabl  ov  Bbaoonsfibld. 


Alroy,  Izlon,  Ao. 
Bndymion. 
The  Young  Duke. 
Gontaiini  Flemingt 
Henrietta  Templ& 


Yiyian  Gr^. 
Venetia. 
Ctoningaby. 
Lothair. 
Tanorad. 
Sybil. 

Price  It.  each,  bda* ;  U,  64.  each,  cloth. 
The  HuGHSKinDf  Edition.    With 

3   Portraits   and    11   Vignettea. 

11  vols.    Grown  Svo.  42*, 


By  G.  J.  Whtte-Mklvillb. 

The  Gladiators.  I   Kate  Ooventry. 

The  Interpreter.  I   Digby  Grand. 

Hotanby  House.  |   Gfmeral  Boonoe. 

Good  for  Nothing.  Qaeen's  Maries. 
Price  1«.  each,  bds. ;  It.  9d.  each,  doth. 


By  EUZABBTH  M.  BSWXLU 


Gleye  Hall. 

lYors. 

Earl's  Daughter. 


Amy  Herbert 
Gertrude. 
Ursula. 

The  Experience  of  Life. 
A  Glimpse  of  the  World. 
Katharine  Ashton. 
Margaret  PerdyaL 
lAneton  Parsonage. 
l*,fid,  each,  cloth;  84.(kl.eaeh,  gilt  edges. 


Hy  Mzi.  M0LE8WOBTH. 
Harrying  and  Giying  in  Marriage. 
9«.  9d. 

Silyerthoms.    5*.  \  Neighbours.    61. 
The  Palace  in  the  Garden.    6$. 
The  Third  Miss  St.  Quentin.    6s. 
The  Story  of  a  Spring  Morning.  Ss. 


By  Mat  Kskdall. 
Snch  is  life.    dt. 


By  Mrs.  Oliphant. 

InTnut.  I       Madam. 

Frioe  1«.  each,  bds. ;  It.  M,  each,doth« 
Lady  Gar.    8«.  64. 


FIOTION. 

By  G.  H.  Jbssop. 

Jndge  Lynch.    St, 

GenJd  Ffrenoh*s  Friends.    Bt, 

By  A.  G.  DoTLB. 
Micah  Glarke.  9$,  M. 
The  Gaptain  of  the  Polestar,  &c.  6«. 


By  G.  G.  A.  Murray. 
Gobi  or  Shamo.    6«. 


By  G.  Phiixipps-Wollkt. 
Snap.    Ss. 


By  Stanley  J.  Wetman. 
The  Honse  of  the  Wolf.    6s, 

By  Jahbb  Patn. 

The  Luck  of  the  DarreUs. 
Thicker  than  Water. 
It.  each,  boards ;  It,  6d.  each,  doth. 


By  Anthony  Trollops. 

The  Warden. 
Barcheeter  Towers. 
It,  eadi,  boards ;  U,  6d.  each,  cloth. 


By  Bret  Harts. 

In  thB  Garqoinea  Wooda. 

Prioe  Is,  boards ;  It,  M,  doth. 
On  the  Frontier.    Is, 
By  Shore  and  Sedge.    Is, 

By  BOBBRT  L.  Stevenson. 

The  Dynamiter.  1j.  swd.   I4.  Bd,  cl. 

Strange  Gaae  of  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr. 

Hyde.     It.  sewed ;  It.  6d.  cloth. 


By  B .  L.  Stevenson  and  L.  Obboxtbnb. 
The  Wrong  Box.    6t. 


By  Edna  Lyall. 
Autobiography  d  a  Slander.    If. 

By  F.  Anstey. 

The  Black  Poodle,  and  other  Stories. 
Prioe  it.  boards ;  it.  6d.  dotii. 


By  Mrs.  Dbland. 

John  Ward,  Preacher.    2t,  boards  ; 

9t.  6d.  cloth. 
Sidney.    6t, 
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By  the  Acthob  ov  *  Thb  JLtxlxsb  du 
Lts.' 
TIm  Atelier  dn  Lys.    9«.  64. 
ICadexQoiwlle  Mori.   9«.  6d. 
In  the  Olden  Time.    i«.  6d. 
Hfltter*!  Yentnre.    9i.  6d. 
Tliat  Child.    8«.  f  (2. 
Under  a  Cloud.    6s. 
Fiddler  of  Lugan.    Gs. 
A  Child  of  the  Revolution.    64. 


By  A.  D.  Crakk. 
Historical  Taxes*  price  6«.  each  :— 


Bdwy  the  Fair. 
Alfgar  the  Dane. 
The  Rival  Heirs. 


The     Honae     of 

Waldeme. 
BtianFitz-  Count. 


I   By  Agnes  Gibsrn*. 
I       Ralph  Hard'^stle'B  Will 
Nigel  Browning.    5s, 


5s. 


By  Ghristik  Murrat&  Hy.  Herman. 
WUdDarrie.   2«.hd8     Si.  6<i.  ololli. 


By  Chribtxb  Mitrrat  &  Hr.  Murray. 
A  Dangerous  Oatepaw.    2t.  6d. 


By  Je-vu  Ikgelow. 
Very  Young,  and 
Story. 


Quite   Another 


By  J.  A.  Fbouds. 
The  Two  GhiefB  of  Dunboy.  6«. 

By  Mrs.  Hugh  Bell. 
Will  o' the  Wisp.    S*.Bd. 

By  William  O'Brien,  M.P. 
When  we  were  Boys.    2s.  M. 

By  the  Author  of  *  Thoth.* 
Tozar.    6«. 


By  A.  Lee  Kkioht. 
Adventures  of  a  Midshipmite. 

By  L.  T.  Meade. 
The  O'Donnells  of  Inchfawn. 
Daddy's  Boy.    5s. 
Deb  and  the  Dnches8.    6s. 
House  of  SnrpriFe?.    28.  %d. 
The  Bereeford  Prize.    5s. 


5s. 


Zs. 


By  Mrs.  O'Reilly. 
Hnrstleigh  Dene.    5s. 
Kirke'sMiU.    2<.  6d. 


By  James  Baker. 
By  the  Western  Sea. 


U. 


By  G.  Colmore. 
A  Living  Epitaph.    %s. 


By  L.  N.  CoMYN. 
Atherstone  Priory. 


2«.  %d. 


By  W.  E.  NoRRis. 
Mrs.  Fenton :  a  Sketch.   U, 


By  C.  M.  YoNOE,  M.  Bramston,  <&c. 
Astray  :  a  Tale  of  a  Country  Town. 
34.  %d. 


Stories  fA  WkHdofw.   Fop.  Sra  9». 
Mepbiafcophete  In  Braadoloth:  • 

Batize.    F<^  8to.  4j. 
Victoria  Begina  et  Impentrix :  » 

Jubilee  Song  from  Irebund,  1887. 

4to.  St.  6d. 


POETRY  AND  THE   DRAMA. 
Annstnng^  (Xd.  J.)  Poetical  Works.    Vep,  Sra  fs. 

—  (O.  F.)  Foetioa]  Works :— 

Poems,  Lyrical  and  Dramatlo.  ¥ep. 
8to.8«. 

TTgone :  a  Tragedy.    Fop.  8yo.  8s. 

A  Qarland  from  Greece.  Fop.  979.9s, 

King  SauL    Fop.  8vo.  5s. 

King  David.  Fop.  8to.  8«. 

King  Solomon.    Fcp.  8yo.  8«. 
Arnold's  (Sir  Edwin)  The  Light  of  the  World.    Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 
Balla4s  of  Books.    Bdited  by  Andrew  Lang.'   Fop.  8vo.  8«. 
Bowdtor's  Family  Shakespeare.    Medium  8vo.  14i.    8  vols.  Cop.  8vo.  SU. 
Clark-Kennedy's  Pictures  in  Rhyme.    With  Illustrations.    Crown  8to. 

Courthope's  The  Paradise  of  Birds.     Dlustrated  by  Lancelot  Speed.     Royal 

8vo.  7s.  6d. 
Dante,  Le  Commedia  dL    A  New  Text,  carefully  revised.    Fcp.  8vo.  8«. 
Deland's  The  Old  Gkurden,  and  other  Verses.    Fop.  8vo.  Bs, 

Qotfebe*8  Fanst^  translated  by  Birds.    Grown  8vo.    Put  L  6«. ;  Part  n.  6«. 

—  —     translated  by  Webb.    8vo.lSf.8A 

—  —     edited  by  Selss.   down  8vo.  fti. 
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Haggard's  (Ella)  Life  and  its  Author.    With  Memoir,  &c    Crown  870.  Bs.  6(1. 
Ingdow*!  Foenuk    S  Vols.  fop.  8yo.  13«. ;  V0I..8,  fop.  8to.  6«. 

—  Lyrioal  and  other  Poems.    Fop.  8yo.  2*.  6dL  oloth,  plala }  U,  tUMi, 

giH  edges. 

Kendall's  (Hay)  Dreams  to  SelL    Fop.  870.  <«. 

lang's  Grass  of  Pamassiis.    Fcp.  8yo.  6«. 

Macanlay'S  Lays  of  Anolent  Borne,    ninstrated  by  Bohart.    ito.  lOi,  8<i    Bijou 
Edition,  fcp.  8yo.  8«.  9d.  Popular  Edit.,  fcp.  4to.  6d.  swd..  Ij.  cloth. 

—  Lays  of  Ancient  Borne,  with  Ivry  and  the  Armada.    Illustarated  by 

Wegnelin.    Grown  8yo.  U.  Sd,  gilt  edges. 

Resbit's  Lays  and  Legends.    Grown  8yo.  6«. 

—  Leaves  of  Lite.    Oown  8yo.  6«. 

Newman's  The  Dream  of  Gherontins.    16mo.  Sd,  sewed :  1«.  doth. 

—  Verses  on  Various  Oooasiona.  Fop.  870. 9s,  Cheap  Edit.  or.  870.  Zs.  Bd, 

Beader's  Voices  from  Flewerland :  a  Birthday  Book,    it,  6d.  doth,  Ss,  9d,  roan. 

—  Echoes  of  Thought :  a  Medley  of  Verse.    OroMm  870.  5«. 

Boesettl's  A  Shadow  of  Dante  :  an  Essay.    Illustrated.    Crown  870. 10.r.  6^/. 
Smith's  (Gregory)  Fra  Angdioo,  and  other  short  Poems.    Crown  870.  4a,  Bd, 
Boaihey's  Poetical  Works.    Medium  870. 14«. 
8te7enBon's  A  Child's  Garden  of  Verses.    Fop.  870.  fif  . 
Tomson's  The  Bird  Bride.    Fop.  870.  <U. 

Virgil's  Moxid,  translated  by  Oonington.    Grown  870.  Bt. 

—  Poems,  translated  into  Bn^^ilah  Pxoee.    Grown  8Ta  6«. 

8P0RT8   AND    PASTIMES. 

American  Whist    Illustrated.    By  G.  W.  P.    Fcp.  870.  Bt,  Bd, 

Oampbell-Walker's  Correct  Card,  or  How  to  Play  at  Whisi    Fop.  dm,  St,  Bd, 

Chctwynd's  (Racing)  Kemtniscences,  &g.    8vo. 

Ford's  Theory  and  Practice  of  Archery,  revised  by  W.  Butt.    870. 14«. 

Frands's  Treatise  on  Fishing  in  all  its  Branches.    Post  870. 1C«. 

Hutchinson's  Some  Great  Golf  Links.    Illustrated. 

Longman's  Chess  Openings.    Fop.  870.  S«.  Bd. 

Pole's  Theory  of  the  Modem  Sdentiflo  Game  of  Whist.    Vap,  Svo*  t«.  Bd, 

Proctor's  How  to  Play  Whist.    Crown  870.  St,  Bd, 

—  Home  Whist.    18mo.  It,  sewed. 
Bonalds's  Fly-Fisher's  Entomology.    870.  lis. 
Wiloooks's  Sea-Fisherman.    Post  870.  Bt, 

MISCELLANEOUS   WORKS. 
A.  K.  H.  B.,  The  Essays  and  Oontribntlons  of.    Grown  87a  St,  Bd. 


Autumn  Holidays  of  a  Country  Parson 
Changed      Aspiscts      of      Undumged 

Trutha 
Oommon-^Plaqe  Philosopher    in    Town 

and  Country, 
(hrltioal  Essays  of  a  Country  Parson. 
Ckmnsel  and  Ctomfort  spoken  from  a 

CtttyPalpit. 
East  Coast  Days  and  Memories. 
Ora7er  Thoughts  of  a  Oonntiy  PazBOO. 

Three  Series. 
Laadsoapea,  Churches,  and  Moralities. 

*To  Meet  the  Day '  through  the 


Leisure  Hours  in  Town. 

Lessons  of  Middle  Age. 

Our  Homely  Comedy ;  and  Tragedy. 

Chir  Little  Lif^     Essays  Consolatory 

andDomeetia  Two  Series. 
Present-day  Thoughts. 
Beoreations  of  a  Country  Parson. 

Three  Series. 
Seaside  Musings  on  Sundays  andWeek- 

Days. 
Sunday  Afternoons  in   the  Parish 

Ohnzdi  of  a  UniTeidty  Gtty. 
Christian  Year.    4t,  Bd. 
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A  Selection  of  Works 


Anstey's  Voces  Fopuli.  Reprinted  from  PiincA.  WithSOIIliutraiions.  Cr.4to.6*« 

Amutiong^i  (Bd.  J.)  Bvaya  and  SketoliM.    Fcp.  aro.  it, 

▲mold's  (Dr.  ThoaiM)  IflsoeUaneooa  Worki.    8to  It,  6dL 

Btffabot'B  Llteruy  Btodiei^  edited  by  Hntton.    S  vota.  8vo.  W*. 

Baker*!  War  with  Orime.    Reprinted  Papen.    8to.  lS«.6d. 

Blue  Fairy  Book  (The).    Edited  by  Andrew  Lang.    Uloafenited.  Crown  9ro,U. 

Book  (The)  oC  Wedding  Dayi.    niuatrated  by  Walter  (hrane.    4to.  SU 

Gomio  (The)  Birthday  Book.    Edited  by  W.  F.  March-PhllUpps.    32mo.  U.  6(1. 

Vvrar's  Language  and  Languages.    Grown  8vo.  9t. 

Hendenon*8  The  Story  of  Mosic.    Crown  Sro.  6«. 

Hnth'8  The  Ifarriage  of  Near  Ein.    Boyal  870.  Sit, 

Jefferlea'  Field  and^Hedgerow :  Last  Baaays.    (}rown  8to.  Zt.  M, 

Lang's  Books  and  Bookmen.   (3rown  8to.  9t,  6dL 

—  Letters  on  Ltteratnre.    Fop.  8yo.  9t,  6d, 

—  Old  Friends  :  Essays  in  Epistolary  Parody.    Crown  8vo.  6t,  6c/. 
Layigerie  (Cardinal)  and  the  African  Slave-Trade.    8to.  lit. 
Mason's  Steps  of  the  San :  Daily  Readings  of  Prose.    16mo.  Bs.  6d. 
Matthews*  (Brander)  Pen  and  Ink.    Reprinted  Papers.    Crown  Sra  6«. 
Max  MfUler's  Lectures  on  the  Bcienoe  of  Language.    S  vols,  crown  8yo.  16«. 

—  —      Lectures  on  India.    8va  12«.  Bd. 

—  —      Biographies  of  Words  and  the  Home  of  the  Axyai.  Grown  8YO.7s.6tf. 
Moon's  The  King's  English.    Fcp.  8vo.  Zs,  6d, 

—  The  Revisers*  English.    Fcp.  8ro.  3«.  6(f. 
Mozley's  Letters  from  Rome.    2  vols,  crown  8vo. 

Red  Fairy  Book  (The).    Edited  by  Andrew  Lang.    Illustrated.    Crown  8vo.6«. 
Rendle  and  Norman's  Inns  of  Old  Southwark.    Blnstrated.    Royal  8vo.  28s. 
Shakespeare  (The)  Birthday  Book.    By  Mary  F.  Dunbar.    32mo.  U,  6d.  cloth. 

With  Photographs,  32mo.  5s,    Drawing-room  Edition,  with  Photographs, 

fcp.  Svo.  lOs.  6d. 
Strong  and  Logeman's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  History  of  Language.  870. 
Wendt's  Papers  on  Maritime  Legislation.    Royal  8vo.  £1. 11«.  6d, 

WORKS    BY    MR.    SAMUEL    BUTLER. 


Op.  1.  Brewhon.    bs. 

Op.  2.  The  Fair  Haven.    7«.  M, 

Op.  8.  life  and  Habit.    It,  M, 

Op.  4.  Evolution,  Old    and   New. 
10t,M, 

Op.  0.  Unconscious  Memory.  7t.  Bd, 


Op.  6.  Alps  and  Sanctuaries  of  Pied- 
mont and  the  Canton  Ticino. 
lOt,  Bd. 

Op.  7.  Selections  from  Ops.  1-4. 7s.  6<f. 

Op.  8.  Luck,  or  Cunning.    7s.  BdJl 

Op.  9.  Ex  Vote.    10s.  Bd, 

Holbein's  <  La  Danse.*    Zt, 


WORKS    BY    MRS.    DE   8ALIS. 


Oakes  and  Confections.    It.  Bd. 
Hntr^es  ft  la  Mode     Fop.  8vo.  Is.  Bd, 
Game  an!  Poultry  &  la  Mode,    Is.  Bd, 
Oysters  k  la  Mode.    Fcp.  8vo.  Is.  64. 
Puddings  and  Pastry  ft  la  Mode.  Is.  Bd. 
Bavonries  ft  la  Mode*   Fcp.  Svo.  Is. 


Soups  and  Dressed  Fish  ft  la  Mode. 
Fop.  8vo.  Is.  Bd, 

Sweete&Snpper  Dishes  ft  la  Mode.  ls.8d. 

Tempting  Dishes  for  Small  Incomes. 
It.  ed. 

Vegetables  ft  la  Mode.   Fop,8Tto.ls.«4. 

Wrinkles  and  Notions  for  Eveiy  House- 
hold.   Cro^n  8vo.  3s.  64 
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THE  BADMINTON  LIBRARY. 

Bdited  by  the  Dun  of  Bba^xtfobt,  E.Q-.  and  A.  B.  T.  Watson. 

Crown  8to.    Price  10*.  6d.  each  Volume. 
Hunting.    By  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  K.O.  and  Mowbray  Morris.    With  don- 
tribntionB  by  the  Barl  of  Suilolk  and  Berkshire,  Ber.  B.  W.  L.  Daviefl, 
Digby  Gollins,  and  Alfred  B.  T.  Watson.    With  Frontispiece  and  63  Illus- 
traUons  by  J.  Sturgeas,  J.  Charlton,  and  Agnee  M.  Biddulph. 

Fishing.  By  H.  Cholmondeley-Pennell.  With  Contributions  by  the  Marquis 
of  Bzeter,  Henry  R.  Francis,  M.A.  Major  John  F.  Traheme,  G.  Christopher 
Dayies,  B.  B.  Marston,  &a 

Vol.  I.  Salmon,  Trout,  and  Grayling.    With  158  Illustrations. 

Vol.  IL  Pike  and  other  Coarse  Fish.    With  132  Illustrations. 

Racing  and  Steeple-Chasing.  Eadng :  By  the  Barl  of  Suifolk  and  W.  G. 
Orayen.  With  a  Contribution  by  the  Hon.  F.  Lawley.  Steeple-chashig :  By 
Arthur  Coventry  and  A.  B.  T.  Watson.  With  66  Illustrations  by  J.  Sturgess. 

Shooting.  By  Lord  Walsingham  and  Sir  Balph  Payne-Gallwey.  With  Con- 
tributions by  Lord  Lovat,  Lord  Charles  Lennox  Kerr,  the  Hon^  G.  Lascelles, 
and  A.  J.  Stuart- Wortley.  With  21  Plates,  and  149  Woodcuts,  by  A.  J. 
Stnart-Wortley,  Harper  Pennington,  C.  Whymper,  J.  G.  MOlals,  G.  fl. 
Lodge,  and  J.  H.  Oswald  Brown. 
Vol.  I.  Field  and  Covert.  |  VoL  IL  Moor  and  Marsh. 

Cyellng.  By  Visoount  Bury,  E.C.M.G.  and  G.  Lacy  Hillier.  With  19  Plates, 
and  61  Woodcuts,  by  Viscount  Bury  and  Joseph  Pennell. 

Athletics  and  FootbalL  By  Montague  Shearman.  With  an  Introdnotibn 
by  Sir  Bichard  Webster,  Q.C.  M.P.  and  a  Contribution  on '  Paper  Chasing ' 
1^  Walter  Bye.    With  6  Plates  and  46  Woodcuts. 

Boating.  By  W.  B.  Woodgate.  With  an  Introduction  by  the  Bev.  Bdmond 
Warre,  D.D.  And  a  Chapter  on  *  Rowing  at  Bton  *  by  R.  Harvey  Mason. 
With  10  Plates,  and  39  Woodcuts,  by  Frank  Dadd. 

•  «  • 

Crieket.  By  A.  G.  steel  and  the  Hon.  R.  H.  Lyttelton.  With  Contributions 
by  Andrew  Lang,  R.  A.  H.  Mitchell,  W.  G.  Grace,  and  F.  Gide.  With  11 
Plates  and  62  Woodcuts. 

Driving.  By  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  K.G. ;  "with'  ftontribntlonB  by  other 
Authorities.  Photogravure  Intaglio  Portrait  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Beaufort,  11  full-page  Illustrations,  and  64  Woodcuts  in  the  Text,  after 
Drawings  by  G.  D.  Giles  and  J.  Sturgess.   Second  Bdition.  Cr.  8vo  .10«.  6<i. 

Fencing.  Boxing,  and  Wpestllng.  By  Walter  H.  Pollook,  F.  O.  Grove 
Camiue  Prevost,  Mattre  d'Armes,  B.  B.  Michel],  and  Walter  Armstrong.' 
With  a  complete  Bibliography  of  the  Art  of  Fencing  by  Bgerton  Castle! 
M.A.  F.8JL    With  18  Intaglio  Plates  and  24  Woodcuts. 

Tennis,  Lawn  Tennis,  Rackets,  and  Fives.    By  J.  m.  and  c.  G. 

Heathcote,  B.  0.  Pleydell-Bouverie,  A.  C.  Alngcr,  &o.    With  12  Plates  and 
67  Woodcuts,  &c.  by  Lucien  Davis  and  from  Photographs. 

Golf.  By  Horace  Hutchinson,  the  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour,  M.P.  Sir  Walter 
G.  Simpson,  Bart.  Lord  Wellwood,  H.  S.  C.  Everard,  Andrew  Lang,  and 
other  Writers.    With  22  Plates  and  69  Woodouts,  &c. 

In  PreparaHan, 

Riding.  By W.  R.  Weir,  the  Barl  of  Suffolk  and  Berkshire,  the  Duke  of  Beaufort. 
and  A.  B.  T.  Watson.    With  a  Chapter  on  Polo,  by  Capt.  Moray  Brown. 

Taehting*  •' 
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